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NOTICE. 

The  Council  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London  wish  it  to  be  un- 
derstood, that,  while  they  consider  it  their  duty  to  adopt  every 
means  within  their  power  to  test  the  facts  inserted  in  this  Journal, 
they  do  not  hold  themselves  responsible  for  their  accuracy,  which 
must  rest  upon  the  authority  of  the  several  Contributors. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Thb  Council  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London  is  of  opinion  that  the 
time  has  arrived  when  the  Fellows  of  the  Society,  and  the  public,  will  hail 
with  satisfaction  the  appearance  of  a  Journal  devoted  to  the  collection 
and  comparison  of  Facts  which  illustrate  the  condition  of  mankind,  and 
tend  to  develop  the  principles  by  which  the  progress  of  society  is 
determined. 

It  is  within  the  last  few  years  only  that  the  Science  of  Statistics  has 
been  at  all  actively  pursued  in  this  country ;  and  it  may  not,  even  now, 
be  unnecessary  to  explain  to  general  readers  its  objects,  and  to  define  its 
province.  The  word  Statistics  is  of  German  origin,  and  is  derived  from 
the  word  stoat ^  signifying  the  same  as  our  English  word  state^  or  a  body 
of  men  existing  in  a  social  union.  Statistics,  therefore,  may  be  said,  in 
the  words  of  the  Prospectus  of  this  Society,  to  be  the  ascertaining  and 
bringing  together  of  those  *^  facts  which  are  calculated  to  illustrate  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  society ;"  and  the  object  of  Statistical  Science 
is  to  consider  the  results  which  they  produce,  with  the  view  to  determine 
those  principles  upon  which  the  well-being  of  society  depends* 

The  Science  of  Statistics  differs  from  Political  Economy,  because, 
although  it  has  the  same  end  in  view,  it  does  not  discuss  causes,  nor 
reason  upon  probable  effects;  it  seeks  only  to  collect,  arrange,  and 
compare,  that  class  of  hcta  which  alone  can  form  the  basis  of  correct 
conclusions  with  respect  to  social  and  political  government 

These  are  the  objects  to  which,  in  prosecution  of  the  ends  of  this 
Society,  the  Journal  will  be  devoted ;  and  the  Council  looks  forward 
with  confidence  to  the  time  when,  through  the  exertions  of  its  own 
Members  and  of  corre^onding  Societies  throughout  the  countr}*,  the 
Journal  will   become  an  important  instrument  for   developing   and 
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diffuBing  the  knowledge  of  truth,  and  for  detecting  and  removing  error 
and  prejudice. 

No  other  Society,  and  no  other  existing  puhlication,  has  a  more  im- 
portant or  interesting  end  in  view.  *^  The  noblest  study  of  man- 
kind is  man ;''  and  it  cannot  be  contradicted,  that  the  knowledge  and 
proper  appreciation  of  those  facts  winch  determine  and  explain  the 
civilization,  riches,  power,  and  happiness  of  our  own  and  of  other 
nations,  is  not  inferior  in  useftilness  to  any  other  science. 

The  scope  also  of  Statistics  is  of  a  very  extensive  nature.  They  are 
closely  allied  to  the  other  sciences,  and  receive  contribudons  from  all  of 
them ;  they  are,  as  it  were,  the  link  which  connects  them  with  the 
practical  purposes  of  life. 

Thus  no  statistical  account  of  a  country  can  be  perfect  without  com- 
prehending its  Geography — a  description  of  the  extent  and  character  of 
its  surface,  of  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  water,  the  degree  of  heat  or 
cold,  of  dryness  or  humidity,  consequent  upon  its  geographical  position ; 
with  many  other  conditions  of  the  first  elements  of  existence,  which  all 
influence  more  or  less  the  operations  and  comforts  of  men,  and  the  pro- 
duc^on  and  consumption  of  wealth. 

Statistics  are  connected  with  Geology,  by  the  relation  of  the  latter  to 
the  mineral  wealth  of  a  country,  and  to  Agriculture.  They  enter  into 
that  part  of  Zoology  which  points  out  the  means  of  sustenapce,  of 
industrial  employment,  and  of  commerce.  The  character  of  uncivilized 
nations  is  determined  either  by  their  geographical  position,  or  by  the 
nature  of  the  animal  kingdom  which  surrounds  them.  Their  inhabitants 
become  hunters  or  fishers,  as  game  or  fish  abound ;  bold  and  enterprising 
when  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  lion  and  the  bear ; — crafty  and  subtle 
when  dependent  for  food  upon  the  deer  and  quail.  The  possession  of 
the  horse  leads  them  to  become  marauders ;  and  that  of  cattle  makes 
them  herdsmen.  The  w^oollen  manufacture  of  this  country  owes  its 
existence  to  the  possession  of  a  particular  breed  of  sheep,  and  the  silk 
trade  of  France  owes  much  of  its  prosperity  to  that  of  the  silk- worm  and 
mulberry.  The  last  illustration  shews  the  connection  of  Statistics  with 
Botany.  The  cultivation  of  silk  depends  upon  the  existence  of  the 
proper  food  for  the  sustenance  of  the  worm.  Botany,  which  discovers 
the  properties  and  uses  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  selects  the  food  proper 
for  this  purpose ;  while  Horticulture  directs  the  best  means  of  produ- 
cing it,  and  of  increasing  its  supply. 

It  is  upnecessary  to  shew  how  every  subject  relating  to  mankind  itself, 
forms  a  part  of  Statistics ;  such  as,  population ;  physiology ;  religion ; 
instruction;  literature;  wealth  in  all  its  forms,  raw  material,  production, 
agriculture,  manufactures ;  commerce;  finance;  government;  and,  to 
sum  up  all,  whatever  relates  to  the  physical,  economical,  moral,  or  in*- 
tellectual  condition  of  mankind.      Mechanics  discover  the  meant  of 
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abridging  human  labour;  Cbemittry  enters  largely  into  |he  econcnny 
of  Arts ;  Medidae  praotites  on  the  bodies  of  men ;  all  these  sciences 
<^wrate  upon  human  interests,  and  th^  powers  and  efieots  are  sus- 
oq>lible  of  statistical  exposition.  Even  At^onoiny^  hy  exhibiting  the 
influence  of  the  heavenly  bodies  upon  the  seasons,  and  Meteorology, 
by  explaining  the  causes  and  chances  of  atmospheric  changes,  are 
connected  with  Statistics ;  smce  both  the  seasons  and  the  atmosphere^ 
materially  afipiect  the  employments  and  the  physical  condition  of  men. 
In  ftct,  as  all  things  on  earth  were  given  to  man  ibr  his  use,  and  all 
things  in  creation  were  so  ordained  as  to  contribute  to  his  advantage  and 
oomfort,  and  as  whatever  affects  man  individually  affects  also  man  in  a 
state  of  society,  it  follows  that  Statistics  enter  more  or  less  into  every 
branch  of  Science,  and  form  that  part  of  each  which  immediately  con- 
nects it  with  human  interests. 

Like  other  sciences,  that  of  Statistics  seeks  to  deduce  from  well- 
established  facts  certain  general  principles  which  interest  and  affect 
msnldnd ;  it  uses  the  same  instruments  of  comparison,  calculation,  and 
deduction :  but  its  peculiarity  is  that  it  proceeds  wholly  by  the  accumu- 
lation and  comparison  of  facts,  and  does  not  admit  of  any  kind  of 
speculation;  it  aims,  like  other  sciences,  at  tmth,  and  advances,  pari 
ptmu,  vnth  its  devdoiMnent. 

The  Statist  commonly  prefers  to  employ  figures  and  tabular  exhibitions, 
because  facts,  particularly  when  they  exist  in  large  numbers,  are  most 
briefly  and  clearly  stated  in  such  forms,  and  because  he  is  not  satisfied 
with  giving  deductions,  which  admit  of  question,  but  supplies  the 
material  which  each  individual  may  himself  examine  and  compare.  It 
is  not,  however,  true  that  the  Statist  rejects  all  deductions,  or  that 
Statistics  consist  merely  of  columns  of  figures ;  it  is  simply  required 
that  all  ccmclusions  shall  be  drawn  from  well-attested  data,  and  shall 
admit  of  mathematical  demonstration. 

The  History  of  Statistics  in  this  country  will  occupy  but  a  short  space. 
Until  within  a  very  few  years,  England  possessed  few  works  of  much 
authority  embracing  all  the  various  branches  of  the  Science.  Among 
the  few  valuable  labours  of  this  kind  may  be  mentioned  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  '«  Statistical  Account  sf  Scotland,"  Sir  F.  M.  Eden's  **  State 
of  the  Poor,"  and  Colquhoun's  **  Treatise  on  the  Wealth,  Power,  and 
Resources  of  the  British  Empire."  But  separate  branches  of  this  science 
had  been  ably  treated  by  various  writers.  Indeed  it  is  probable  that 
no  other  country  is  so  well  able  to  trace  in  detail  the  progress  of  its 
prosperity  during  the  last  century  and  a  half,  since  the  date  of  the 
Refimnation,  as  Great  Britain. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  Reynolds,  Child,  and  Petty,  published  very  valuable 
information  relating  to  the  Commerce,  Manufactures,  Circulation,  and 
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Finance  of  the  country.  At  a  later  period  Price,  Arthur  Young,  and 
ChalmeTB,  treated  the  aulject  of  Population  with  great  ability.  Young 
haa  left  a  monument  of  hig  talent  and  induatry  in  hia  various  pub- 
licationa  relating  to  Agriculture,  and  Playfftir'a  Work  on  Commerce 
has  a  high  reputation. 

Many  other  similar  publications  in  particular  branches  of  the  science 
might  be  mentioned ;  but  the  first  which  comprehends  all  the  details  of 
Statistical  Science  ivas  the  account  of  Scotland  already  noticed,  which 
appeared  in  the  year  1791.  A  new  edition  is  now  in  course  of  publica- 
tion, which  brings  the  information  down  to  the  most  recent  date. 
In  the  year  1793,  the  Government  established  a  Board  of  Agriculture  in 
England ;  and,  before  its  dissolution,  which  occurred  in  a  few  years  after 
its  establishment,  it  collected  and  published  some  useful  statements 
relating  to  the  state  of  Agriculture  in  each  coimty. 

Little,  however,  of  a  practical  character,  and  on  a  comprehensive 
scale,  was  effected  until  the  year  1832,  when  Lord  Auckland  and 
Mr.  Poulett  Thomson,  who  then  presided  over  the  Board  of  Trade, 
established  a  Statistical  Office  in  that  department,  to  collect,  arrange,  and 
publish  statements  relating  to  the  condition,  and  bearing  upon  the  various 
interests  of  the  British  Empire.  The  volumes  annually  printed,  and 
laid  before  Parliament  by  this  Office,  are  too  well  known  to  require 
further  notice  on  the  present  occasion.  In  the  summer  of  1833,  the 
Statistical  Section  was  formed  in  the  British  Association  for  the  ad» 
vancement  of  Science,  during  the  period  of  its  meeting  at  Cambridge*; 
and  before  the  close  of  that  year,  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society 
was  established.  The  Statistical  Society  of  London,  which  had  been 
projected  at  Cambridge,  was  established  in  the  spring  of  1834,  and  since 
that  time  the  pursuit  of  this  science  has  extended  very  rapidly. 
Societies  for  prosecuting  statistical  enquiries  have  sprung  up  throughout 
the  kingdom.  Numerous  important  publications,  devoted  wholly  to 
statistical  expositions,  of  the  condition  and  resources  of  the  country, 
have  appeared,  among  which  may  be  noticed,  without  detracting  from 
the  merit  of  others,  the  Statistical  Accounts  of  part  of  Ireland,  by  the 
Officers  of  the  Irish  Ordnance  Survey ;  MaccuUoch's  "  Statistics  of  the 
British  Empire,''  with  the ''  Dictionary  of  Commerce,''  by  the  same 
author ;  M'Gregor's  **  Statistics  of  Nations  f  and  Porter's  **  Progress 
of  the  Nation."  The  valuable  acootmts  of  the  state  of  Education  in  the 
towns  of  Manchester,  Salford,  Bury,  Liverpool,  and  York,  prepared  and 
published  by  the  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester,  deserve  to  be  specially 
noticed  among  the  most  important  recent  publications  in  the  educalionid 
branch  of  Statistical  Science.  The  numerous  Parliamentary  enquiries 
into  the  condition  of  the  population,  agriculture,  and  commerce  of  this 
country,  whidi  have  been  commenced  during  the  last  ten  years,  afford 
an  important  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature,  that  ata« 
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tistkal  resalts  are  necessary  for  the  right  oomprehenBion  of  the  principlea 
which  should  guide  the  proceedings  of  Qovennnent  The  results  of 
these  investigations  form  a  collection  of  Statistical  documents,  which, 
for  extent  and  value,  have  not  been  surpassed  in  any  country. 

With  the  view,  therefore,  of  encouraging  this  growing  taste,  of  uniting 
the  e£Ebrts  of  existing  Societies,  and  of  promoting  the  establishment  of 
others,  as  wel]  as  of  affording  to  individuals  a  channel  of  communication 
upon  Statistical  subjects,  this  Journal  is  commenced.  It  will  contain 
an  account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  and 
of  those  Societies  in  the  country  with  which  it  is  in  correspondence  ; 
notices  of  their  Meetings ;  Copies  or  Abstracts  of  Papers  read  before 
them;  communications  on  Statistical  Subjects;  Queries  and  Tabular 
Forms  for  prosecuting  original  Enquiries ;  Copies  or  Abstracts  of  Par* 
liamentary  Reports  and  Papers  relating  to  Statistics;  Reriews  and 
Lists  of  new  Statistical  Works,  with  useful  Tables,  and  such  other 
matters  as  will  promote  in  various  ways  the  object  of  the  publication. 


FOURTH  ANNUAL  REPOBTOF  THE  COUNCIL  OF  THE  STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Thb  Council  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  in  presenting  their 
Fourth  Annual  Report,  have  great  satisfaction  in  stating  that,  a  re- 
view of  the  proceeding  of  the  past  year  affords  them  much  reason 
to  congratulate  the  Fdlows  of  the  Socie*ty  on  its  progress,  and  on 
its  continually  improving  prospects  of  usefulness,  arising  from  an  evident 
increase  of  activity,  and  consequent  extension  of  operations. 

A  Committee  has  been  appointed  by  the  Council  for  the  purpose  of 
prosecuting  statistical  enquiries  into  the  state  of  education  in  a  portion 
of  the  parishes  of  London,  and  it  has  already  completed  an  investiga- 
tion of  this  description  tlurouffhout  a  populous  and  extensive  district, 
comprising  the  parish  of  St.  Martin*  in-the-Fields,  and  the  four  parishes 
of  the  Strand  Union. 

The  First  Report  of  this  Committee  has  been  printed  and  published, 
containing  a  full  and  minute  account  of  this  enquiry ;  but  copies  of  this 
document  having  recently  been  distributed  to  the  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
it  is  here  unnecessary  to  add  any  further  remark  upon  its  contents. 
It  may,  however,  be  proper  to  observe  that,  the  Council,  considering 
an  extensive  circulation  of  information  of  this  nature  to  be  highly  con- 
ducive to  the  advancement  of  the  objects  and  interests  of  the  Society, 
ordered  a  large  impression  of  this  Report,  and  have  consequently  been 
enabled  to  present  copies  of  it  to  manv  public  bodies,  and  to  individuals 
distinguished  for  enlightened  benevolence,  by  whom  such  a  statistical 
exhibition  of  educational  facts  is  likely  to  be  appreciated  and  beneficially 
used. 

This  Committee  is  at  present  in  active  operation,  and  has  nearly  com- 
pleted an  enquirv  into  the  state  of  the  schools  in  the  parishes  of  St 
John's  and  St.  Ikuufgaret's,  in  Westminster. 
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The  Council  has  f<)nned  and  appointed  a  Committee  on  another  mib- 
ject  of  much  importance  and  general  interest,  which  is  best  explained 
ip  the  words  of  the  Resolution,  namely,  '*  to  collect  a  statistical  account 
of  the  various  strikes  and  combinations  which  have  existed  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  purpose  of  altering  the  rate  of 
wages,  and  of  introducing  new  regulations  between  masters  and  men. 
Such  accounts  to  exhibit  the  condition  of  the  workmen  at  the  time  of 
the  commencement  of  the  strike  or  combination,  and  the  termd  and 
conditions  upon  -which  they  resumed  work ;  showing  also,  as  far  as  the 
same  can  be  statistically  stated,  the  permanent  effects  ci  the  several  dis- 
putes upon  the  character  and  condition  of  the  workmen.'' 

The  members  of  this  Committee,  afler  due  deliberation^  and  with 
an  anxious  desire  to  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  party  bias,  have  pre- 
pared, and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Council  have  printed,  a  numerous 
list  of  queries,  designed  to  elicit  the  complete  and  impartial  history  of 
strikes.  Copies  of  1  hese  queries,  accompanied  with  a  printed  explanatory 
letter,  have  neen  transmitted  to  many  intelligent  individuals  connected 
with,  or  interested  in  the  welfare  of,  manufactures  and  other  industrial 
pursuits  in  which  large  bodies  of  operatives  are  employed ;  also  to  the 
£ditors  of  all  Newspapers  in  manufacturing  districts,  and  to  every 
Mechanics'  Institute  in  the  Kingdom.  Many  replies  have  been  re- 
ceived, and  the  Council  have  the  satisfaction  to  report  that,  promises 
of  assistance  are  offered  from  various  quarters. 

In  the  Report  of  last  year  the  attention  of  the  Fellows  was  particularly 
invited  to  the  formation  of  Committees,  in  conformity  with  a  re?olutiort 
expressly  passed  by  the  Council,  with  the  view  of  increasing  the  activity 
of  the  Society  by  facilitating,  the  co-operation  of  its  members.  In  ac- 
cordance with  this  plan,  an  important  Committee  has  been  formed,  for 
the  purpose  of  collecting  the  Statistics  of  Life,  embracing  enumerations 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages ;  and  Population,  with  or  without 
distinction  of  age,  sex,  climate,  or  occupations.  To  point  out  the  defects 
in  existing  observations;  to  suggest  improved  forms  and  methods  of 
gathering  Statistics  of  Life ;  and  to  recommend  the  objects  of  enquiry 
to  which  attention  may  be  most  profitably  directed. 

This  Committee  includes  in  its  list  of  members  several  eminent  Ac- 
tuaries, and,  with  much  deliberadon,  it  has  prepared  several  compre- 
hensive and  efficient  tabular  Forms,  for  the  collection  of  information 
on  mortality,  from  Insurance  Societies,  Hospitals,  Prisons,  Lying-in 
Charities,  Foundling  Hospitals,  Lunatic  Asylums,  Prison-Ships,  and 
other  similar  establishments ;  and  the  Council  have  the  pleasure  to  re- 
jwrt  that,  a  readiness  to  coniply  with  the  requisitions  of  tne  Committee 
has  been  expressed  by  the  officers  of  several  institutions. 
•  The  Committee  appointed  to  make  enquiries  on  the  Statistics  of  Crime, 
has  carefully  prepaml  a  set  of  tabular  Forms  for  collecting  the  circum- 
stantial history  of  criminal  offenders,  previous  and  subsequent  to  the 
commission  of  their  offences.  This  Committee  has  had  frequent  com- 
munications with  the  Commissioners  of  Police,  from  whom  it  has  re- 
ceived every  facility  for  the  examination  of  their  official  records,  together 
with  other  valuable  assistance  and  information.  The  Council  is  at  pre- 
sent in  communication  with  the  Government  Authorities,  to  obtain  per- 
mission to  examine  the  Registers  kept  at  the  Qeneral  Penitentiary,  with 
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the  yiew  of  mfttdng  extract!  of  intetesting  fkcis,  nni  of  ascertaining, 
by  comparison  with  the  mode  of  registration  there  adopted,  how  far  the 
forms  prepared  by  the  Committee  are  capable  of  practical  application 
in  receding  the  Statistics  of  Crime. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  the  Council  has  sent  the  Society's  Diploma 
to  each  of  the  eicht  following  distinguished  individuaLs,  who  have  been 
elected  Foreign  Honorary  Members  and  also  to  six  others  previously 
selected  : — Count  Serristori,  of  Florence ;  Professor  Von  Schlieben,  of 
Dresden  ;  Baron  Charles  Dupin,  of  Paris  ;  Count  Ghr&berg  de  Hemso, 
of  Stockholm ;  Professor  Auguste  de  la  Rive,  of  Geneva ;  Admiral  Greig, 
of  St.  Ptetersburgh ;  Dr.  Julius,  of  Hamburg ;  M.  Guerry,  of  Paris. 

The  Council  having  suggested  the  propriety  of  forming  a  Class  of 
Corresponding  Members  residing  abroad,  a  Special  General  Meeting 
of  the  Fellows  of  the  Society,  for  the  consideration  of  the  subject,  was 
convened  on  the  3rd  of  July,  when  a  Resolution  was  passed  which  con- 
ferred on  the  Council  a  discretionary  power  to  appoint,  on  their  own 
nomination,  or  on  that  of  other  Fellows  of  the  Society,  Corresponding 
Members,  who  shall  be  non-resident  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  following  Gentlemen  have  accordingly  been  appointed : — 

Dr.  Henry  Harpur  Spiy,  Calcutta  > 

Thomas  Ewing,  Esq.,  Hobart  Town ; 

Dr.  Frederic  Corbyn,  Calcutta ; 

Edward  Walter  Bonham,  Esq.,  H.  M*  Consul  at  Tabriz,  in  Persia ; 

Henry  Toby  Prinsep,  £]sq*,  Calcutta ; 

Francis  J.  McGregor,  Esq.,  H.  M.  Consul  at  Elsineur. 

The  contributions  of  books,  and  other  Statistical  documents,  for  which 
the  Society  is  indebted  to  its  Members,  and  other  Friends,  in  England 
and  abroad,  have  continued  to  be  as  numerous  as  usual.  Several  of  the 
papers  which  have  been  read  at  the  ordinary  Meetings  during  the  past 
year,  have  been  of  a  highly  interesting  character.  Of  these  the  more 
important  have  been  selected  by  the  Council  to  form  the  second  Part 
of  the  first  Volume  of  the  Society's  Transactions ;  but  at  present  it  has 
been  deemed  expedient  not  to  appropriate  the  limited  funds  of  the 
Society  to  the  expense  of  proceeamg  with  a  further  portion  of  this 
costly  puUication,  while  the  outlay  required  by  the  Committees  for  the 
prosecution  of  original  enquiries  seems  to  pomise  a  more  direct  rettun 
of  adviintage  to  the  interests  and  progress  of  the  Society.  Copies  of  the 
published  first  Part  of  the  Transactions  have  been  presented  by  the 
Council  to  the  principal  Scientific  and  Literary  Institutions  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  to  the  Foreign  Honorary  Members  abroad. 

During  the  present  Session,  of  which  a  portion  belongs  to  the  past 
year,  the  attendance  at  the  ordinary  Meetings  has  been  more  than  usually 
ntmierous.  There  has  also  been  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number 
of  Members  who  occasionally  visit  the  Society's  Rooms,  fbr  reference  to 
books  and  other  documents,  and  especially  fbr  the  purpose  of  enquiring 
Bow,  where,  and  of  whom,  particular  statistical  information  can  be 
obtained. 

The  direct  and  incidental  use  which  at  present  is  made  of  Statistical 
documents  in  scientific  and  philosophical  writings  on  the  most  important 
moral  and  political  questions,  and  the  now  frequent  and  large  inser- 
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tions  of  Statistical  notices  in  the  popular  periodical  publications  of  the 
day,  may  be  adduced  as  indicating  the  prevalence  of  a  sense  of  the  indis- 
pensable necessity  of  constantly  adverting  to  the  tabulated  numerical 
results  of  systematic  enquiries.  It  is  indeed  truly  said  that,  the  spirit 
of  the  present  age  has  an  evident  tendency  to  confront  the  figures  of 
speech  with  the  figures  of  arithmetic;  it  being  impossible  not  to  observe 
a  growing  distrust  of  mere  hypothetical  theory  and  a  priori  assumption, 
and  the  appearance  of  a  general  conviction  that,  in  the  business  of  social 
science,  principles  are  vdid  for  application  only  inasmuch  as  they  are 
Intimate  inductions  from  facts,  accurately  observed  and  methodically 
classified— that  all  conventional  rules,  in  order  to  be  permanently  bene- 
ficial, must  have  a  strict  conformity  with  the  physical  and  moral  laws 
of  nature,  which  are  ascertainable  only  by  observing,  collecting,  and 
registering  the  positive  facts  of  experience— that,  in  short,  statistical 
data  must  constitute  the  raw  material  of  all  true  systems  of  economy 
and  legislation,  local  and  national.  A  more  decisive  proof  of  the  just 
estimate  which  is  formed  of  the  value,  and  of  the  deep  interest  which 
is  felt  for  the  result,  of  Statistical  researches  is  presented  in  the  continual 
formation  of  new  Societies  for  the  purpose  of  instituting  enquiries  of 
this  nature  ;  and  it  affords  much  satisfaction  to  the  Council  to  announce 
that,  in  the  populous  commercial  town  of  Liverpool,  a  Statistical  Society 
has  recently  been  formed,  which  has  already  commenced  several  im- 
portant enquiries,  among  which  is  one  on  the  subject  of  the  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

A  similar  institution,  entitled  the  Statistical  Society  of  Ulster,  has 
lately  been  established,  and  promises  to  become  usefully  active,  at 
Belfast,  to  the  limits  of  which  town  it  was  originally  intended  to  be 
conBned;  but  the  interest  excited  on  the  subject  having  become  un- 
expectedly great,  it  was  finally  determined  to  extend  the  scope  of  its 
operations  to  the  whole  province. 

Both  these  institutions  are  in  immediate  communication  with  this 
Society,  and  have  adopted  its  regulations  and  system  of  operation. 

In  the  important  city  of  New  York,  a  Statistical  Society  has  been 
appointed  and  established  by  the  Legislature  of  that  State;  and  the 
Council  feel  gratified  in  reporting  that,  the  principles  and  regulations 
which  form  its  Constitution  have  been  avowedly  adopted  from  those 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London. 

In  the  citv  of  Turin  an  official  department  has  been  established  by  the 
Sardinian  Grovemment  for  the  collection  and  arrangement  of  Statistical 
facts.  Previous  to  its  formation,  the  officer  charged  with  its  arrangement 
sought  and  obtained  from  the  Council  a  statement  of  the  plan  and  mode 
of  operation  of  this  Society. 

In  Calcutta  a  Stadstical  Committee  has  been  formed  by  the  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal,  and  the  Governor-General  has  afforded  facilities  for 
the  prosecution  of  its  enquiries,  and  granted  access  to  all  official  Records. 

The  Statistical  Society  of  Mancnester  continues  in  active  operation, 
and  has  pubhshed  and  presented  copies  of  its  Report  upon  the  state 
of  Education  in  the  city  of  York,  and  also  the  results  of  an  enquiry  into 
the  condition  of  the  working  classes  in  Manchester,  and  its  neighbour- 
hood. 

The  Statistical  Society  of  Bristol  has  published  the  first  annual  Report 
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of  its  Proceedings,  and  is  carrying  on  an  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the 
Poor  in  that  city. 

A  friendly  intercourse  with  all  these  Societies  has  been  established 
by  the  Council,  who  have  been  anxious  to  communicate  with  them  on 
every  occasion  of  interest,  and  to  carry  on  a  correspondence  with  the 
view  of  reciprocating  any  advantages  peculiar  to  each. 

The  state  of  the  &M;iety  with  respect  to  the  number  of  its  Members 
remains  very  nearly  the  same  as  at  the  time  of  the  last  Report.  Twenty 
new  Members  have  been  elected,  who  supply  the  deficiencies  occasioned 
by  decease  and  withdrawal.  The  whole  number  of  Members  at  pre- 
sent on  the  Society's  books  is  402;  of  these  14  are  Foreign  Honorary 
Members,  6  are  Corresponding  M rubers  residing  abroad,  and  382 
are  Annual  Subscribers,  of  whom  32  have  compounded. 

The  annexed  Accoimt,  exhibiting  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the 
past  year,  has  been  duly  examined  and  verified  by  the  Auditors  appointed 
for  that  purpose.  Their  Report  will  be  read.  The  Council  would 
direct  attention  to  the  fact,  that  a  sum  of  119^.  12«.,  paid  in  1837, 
is  for  expenses  incurred  in,  and  belonging  to,  the  last  quarter  of  1836. 

The  amount  of  arrears,  composed  chiefly  of  the  subscriptions  of  Mem- 
bers residing  in  distant  parts  of  the  country  and  abroad,  is  unusually 
large ;  and  with  reference  to  this  unsatisfactory  circumstance,  the  Coun- 
cil has  proposed  to  introduce  a  new  Regulation,  on  the  present  occasion, 
designol  to  prevent  its  future  recurrence. 

In  consequence  of  the  regretted  decease  of  Mr.  Bonham  Carter,  it  has 
devolved  upon  the  Council  to  elect  a  new  Trustee,  and  they  have  much 
satisfaction  in  reporting  that.  Sir  Charles  Lemon  has  kindly  consented 
to  undertake  that  Office. 

In  conclusion,  the  Council,  considering  that  the  future  success  and 
prosperity  of  the  Society  must  depend  very  much  on  the  amount  of 
assistance  afforded  by  the  general  body  of  the  Fellows,  would  earnestly 
reiterate  the  solicitations  made  in  the  last  Report,  that,  the  Members  wiU 
strive  to  avail  themselves  of  any  opportunities  aflbrded  by  their  reas- 
pective  stations  and  pursuits,  to  supply  the  requisite  aid  and  inform- 
ation for  carrying  on,  in  a  satisfactory  manner,  the  tasks  undertaken 
by  the  Committees ;  and,  finally,  they  desire  to  express  a  confident 
hope  that,  by  increasing  progressively  in  efficiency  and  usefulness,  the 
Society  will  eventually  realise  m^y  of  the  beneficial  effects  which  its 
founders  anticipated,  and  that  it  will  permanently  hoM  a  place  among 
the  important  institutions  which  are  steadily  contributing  to  the  welfare 
and  improvement  of  this  and  other  countries. 
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QUERIES  OF  THE  STATIWICAL  SOCIETY  OP  LONDOJf 
RELATING  TO  STRIKES. 

1.  Name  of  town  or  di«trict. 

2.  Population  of  ditto. 

3.  Characteristics  of  the  popnlatkm,  atid  of  their  staple  employ, 
with  reference  to  the  strike. 

4.  State  the  circumstancea  of  the  trade,  whether  flonrithing  or 
otherwise,  at  the  time  of  the  strike. 

5.  State  the  occupation  of  persons  engaged  in  the  strike  or  com- 
hination,  shewing  the  particular  class  with  which  it  originated. 

6.  What  were  the  average  weekly  earnings  immediatelj  before  the 
strike,  and  when  in  ftill  work,  of  the  classes  with  whom  the  strike 
originated  ? 

7.  Were  the  earnings,  or  other  circumstances  of  the  workmen,  with 
whom  the  strike  originated,  inferior  to  those  of  persons  employed  in 
the  same  branch  of  manufacture,  in  the  same  or  neighbouring  towns 
or  district  ? 

8.  Were  they  in  any  way,  and  in  what  way,  superior  ? 

9.  Did  any  Trades'  Union  e^st  in  the  district  before  the  strike.  Or 
was  any  formed  in  conaeqtienee? 

Number  and  description  of  its  members^-its  constitution— rules  for 
management—remuneration  ef  officers — its  declared  objects— mode  of 
operation. 

10.  Were  any,  and  what,  compulsory  measures  taken  to  make  work- 
men join  the  Union  P 

11.  Did  any  association  of  masters  exist  in  the  district  before  the 
strike,  for  counteracting  the  operations  of  Trades'  Unions,  or  for  any 
other  purpose? 

12.  Did  the  strike  originate  in  the  town  or  district,  or  was  it  part  of 
a  more  eittensive  plan,  and  was  it  fomented  by  delegates  fnnn  any 
other  body  of  workmen? 

13.  Was  the  strike  under  the  direction  of  any  Committee ;  and,  if 
so,  what  was  its  constitution  and  mode  of  operation;  and  had  that 
Committee  absolute  and  secret  powers  ? 

Endeavour  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  rules. 

14.  What  was  the  ostensible  cause  of  the  strike  or  combination ; 
state  whether  any  and  what  notice  was  given,  cither  by  the  masters  or 
men,  as  the  case  might  be,  of  the  time  of  its  commencement 

15.  Were  any,  and  what,  jproposals  for  accommodation  made  by  either 
party  for  the  acceptance  of  the  other  ? 

Send  copies  of  any  papers  connected  with  such  proposals. 

16.  On  what  day  did  the  strike  commence? 

17.  In  how  many  establishmenta  did  the  strike  prevail?  In  how 
many  did  the  workmen  continue  employed. 

18.  State  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  the  strike  Or  c6mbina« 
tion,  and  the  numbef  who  continued  at  work. 

19.  State  the  number  and  description  of  workmen  and  other  persona 
whose  employments  depended  upon  thoae  of  the  persons  engaged  in 
the  strike,  and  who  were  consequenUy  deprived  of  occupation  during 
its  oontinuanee.  , 
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20.  What  were  the  weekly  earoings  of  the  penons  last  described? 

21.  State  the  estimated  value  of  buildings  and  machinery  rendered 
inactive  by  the  strike. 

22.  State  the  estimated  floating  capital  of  maouftcturers  and  masters 
rendered  inactive,  and  consequent  amount  of  loss. 

Detail  the  mode  in  which  this  estimate  is  made. 

23.  How  were  the  different  descriptions  of  work-people  supported 
during  the  strike  ?  From  what  source  was  the  fund  derived  ?  What 
were  the  rates  of  weekly  allowance  at  different  periods?  What  the 
oggi'Cgate  sum  thus  distributed  ?  How  long  did  the  fund  last  ?  What 
were  the  expenses  of  management  ?    Send  papers  if  any. 

24.  Was  any  subscription  raised,  or  money  voted  from  corporate, 
or  other  funds,  for  relieving  distressed  persons  during  the  strike? 
What  regulations  or  limitations  were  imposed  in  the  distribution  of  the 
money  ? 

25.  State  the  sums  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  from  the  parish 
funds,  in  each  week  during  the  strike,  and  in  each  of  the  twelve  weeks 
thereafter,  comparing  the  same  with  the  corresponding  period  in  the 
preceding  year. 

26.  Were  any  of  the  work-people  able  to  resort,  and  did  the^  so  resort, 
to  any  other,  and  what  other,  modes  of  occupation,  at  any  time  during 
the  continuance  of  the  strike  ? 

27.  How  otherwise  did  they  pass  their  time? 

28.  Was  there  any  perceptible  increase  of  the  class  of  street-beggars. 

29.  Was  much  sickness  or  increased  mortality  observable  during  the 
strike,  or  consequent  upon  it? 

30.  State  the  number  of  persons  who  were  admitted  into  the  several 
hospitals,  or  received  medical  attendance,  during  each  week  of  the 
strike,  and  for  each  of  the  twelve  weeks  thereafter.  Give  weekly  state- 
ments for  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  preceding  year. 

31.  Was  there  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  drunkenness  and  dis- 
orderly conduct  witnessed  in  the  streets  P 

32.  Were  any,  and  what,  acts  of  violence  against  persons  or  property 
committed  by  the  discontented  workmen,  particularly  with  reference  to 
new  hands  employed  or  old  hands  not  turning  out  ? 

33.  Was  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  military  power,  or  to  add 
to  the  force  of  the  police,  in  order  to  preserve  the  peace? 

34.  Can  loss  of  human  life  be  either  directly  or  indirectly  attributed 
to  the  strike? 

35.  Were  any  ill  effects  visible  in  the  criminal  calendar  attributable 
to  the  strike? 

Give  weekly  statements  of  the  number  of  persons  committed,  and  the 
nature  of  their  offences,  during  the  continuance  of  the  strike,  and  for 
three  months  thereafter.  Give  also  statements  of  the  committals  in  the 
corresponding  weeks  of  the  preceding  year. 

36.  Did  the  people  while  unemployed  contract  degrading  habits  ? 
Were  those  habits  abandoned  or  continued  beyond  the  period  of  the 
strike? 

37*  Was  any  diminution  observed  in  the  attendance  at  schools  of  the 
children  of  parties  engaged  in  Uie  strike  ? 
38.  What  was  the  amount  of  money  in  the  savings*  banks  of  the 
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district  on  the  20tli  of  November  in  each  of  the  three  years  precedmg 
the  strike;  and  what  was  the  amount  just  before  the  strike  be^n? 

39.  What  proportion  belonged  to  the  class  of  discontented  workmen  P 

40.  What  was  the  aggregate  amount  of  deposits  when  the  strike 
euded? 

41.  VHiat  proportion  then  belonged  to  the  discontented  class? 

42.  Give  similar  statements  for  any  Friendly  or  other  Benefit  or 
Loan  Societies? 

43.  Did  the  work-people*  contract  debts,  and  to  what  amount,  when 
unemployed  ?  • 

44.  Have  they  since  been  able  to  pay  off  their  debts  ? 

45.  Did  the  manufacturers  and  masters  have  recourse  to  any,  and 
what,  means  for  supplying  the  places  of  discontented  workmen? 

In  particular,  were  any  mechanical  inventions  newly  introduced  to 
that  end? 

46.  How  far  were  those  measures  successful  ? 

47.  State  the  day  on  which  the  strike  ended.  How  many  weeka 
were  the  workmen  unemployed? 

48.  How  many,  when  willing  to  work,  were  able  i^;ain  to  find  em- 
ployment? 

49.  By  what  means  were  they  induced  to  resume  work  ? 

50.  Upon  what  terms  did  they  return  to  work  ? 

51.  State  the  number  of  new  hands  who  were  permanently  retained 
by  the  masters  after  the  strike? 

52.  What  rate  of  wages  did  they  pay  to  new  hands,  compared  to  what 
had  before  been  paid  to  workmen  similarly  employed  ? 

53.  What  number  or  proportion  left  the  district,  or  continued  in  it 
unemployed,  or  employed  in  occupations  different  or  inferior  in  emolu- 
ment to  those  they  had  previously  filled  ? 

54.  Has  there  been  any  difference  observable  in  the  mode  of  living, 
and  in  the  personal  and  family  comforts  enjoyed  by  the  operatives  before 
and  since  the  strike  ? 

55.  Have  any  of  the  master  manufacturers  been  induced  by  the  con- 
sequences of  the  strike  to  quit  business  or  to  remove  to  other  localities, 
or  have  any  of  the  masters  fidled  in  consequence  of  the  strike  ? 

56.  Estimate  the  pecuniary  loss  to  the  town  or  district  occasioned  by 
the  strike,  and  distinguish  the  proportions  of  that  loss  borne  by  the 
woriimen,  the  manufacturers  or  masters,  the  shopkeepers,  and  other 
classes,  respectively  ? 

51.  What  has  been  the  effect  of  the  strike  on  the  trade  of  the  town 
or  district  ? 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  PAUPER  SCHOOLS. 

Oh  the  EitMiibment  of  (kmi^  or  DMrict  SclioQh,for  liU  Training  of 

the  Pumper  Children  mamiained  tft  Unhm  W'orkhotJiies.    By  James 

Philups  Kat,  Esq,,  AnitUst  Poor-Law  Commisaioner.    Part  I. 

(to  be  continued). 

The  workhouses  of  35  Unions  in  Norfolk  an4  Suffolk  are  now 
completed,  and  are  in  full  operation.  These  Unions  contain  531,021 
inhabitants,  or  about  one  t^enty^sixth  part  of  the  population  of  England 
and  Wales.  In  the  week  ending  9th  December,  1837,  the  workhouses 
of  these  Unions  contained. 

Youths  ftom  9  to  16 483  \    qni  i 

GirU  from  9  to  16    , 490  J    ''"'*  I   ,906 

GiSt  ftom  2  to  9      .:::..:    456  f  **^  ^ 
Iu£uits  under  2  •     ,     . •        259 

l^ial    •••.••      216S 

The  chiMreu  above  2  yeais  of  age  are  divided,  aoeonling  to  their  civil 
condition,  into  the  following  classes : — 

Bastardt 543 

Orphaoi 1     382 

Children  dftsfted  1)^  ftithcr 279 

, ,  deserted  by  ftther  and  mother .  t  •  •  •  •  ^^ 
,,  pf  men  undergoing  punUhment  for  crime  •  *  1^1 
, ,        of  persons  dependent  on  parochial  aid  on  account 

of  mental  or  bodily  infirmity      •     .     .     •     v 
,1       of  able-bodiod    widows  lesident  in  the  Union! 

Workhouse ; 

, ,       of  able-bodied  widowers  resident  in  the  Union)     ^ 

Workhouse •  I 

,,       belonging    to    large    families    of    able-bodiedl 

labourers,  admitted    into   the  Workhouse  as  >  122 

relief  to  their  parents     ...•...] 
1 1       of  able-bodied  parents  resident  in  Workhouses  •      59 

Total 1906 

It  is  obvious  that  all  these,  nvith  the  exception  of  the  small  number  in 
the  last  class,  will  be  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  dependent  for  their  training 
on  the  Guardians,  or  they  will  remain  so  long  dependent  as  to  render 
their  education  a  subject  of  great  importance,  even  when  considered 
only  in  relation  to  its  probable  effects  on  the  amount  of  pauperism, 
which  has  formerlv  been  directly  reproduced  from  such  sources,  and 
which  would  probably  be  perpetuated  without  such  care. 

The  last  class,  which  consists  of  the  children  of  •  able-bodied  parents 
who  seek  a  temporary  asylum  with  their  families  in  the  workhouse, 
make  but  a  transient  stay  there. 

Some  of  the  results  of  the  previously  existing  systems  of  instruction 
upon  the  intelligence  of  the  pauperised  classes,  are  exhibited  in  the 
following  Tables. 
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144 
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Bthtm  TupeeHng  the  Paupers  above  ike  Age  f/  16,  in  the  Werhhoueee  of 
the  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  Unions  and  IncorporaHons,^  the  \2th  day  (^ 
June^  1837. 


Dewtipikm 

of 

Pftsper. 


Namber 

ia 
tbe  WoriSr 


Number  who 


Number  who 


wbu 
ouiDeiUier 

Read 
nor  Write. 


ina 
WarkhoMt 
prrrkNulylo 


Hsu: 

Able-bodied      •     • 
Tempoiaiilv  ditablad 
CHd  ind  iafinn  .     • 

Women: 

Able-bodied  *  . 
Temporarily  disabled 
Old  and  infirm .     • 


Total    • 


123 

5U 

513 


355 

69 
349 


36 
14 

112 


68 

24 

30? 


153 

84 

232 


36 

28 
329 


167 
47 

243 


1,459 


10   131    105 


818 


850 


246 


That  an  equal  need  of  instruction  prevails  in  otl^er  parts  of  England 
is  proved  by  the  following  Table. 

Bsturu  req^ecting  the  Paupers  obave  the  Age  of  16,  tn  the  Workhouus  qf 
the  12  Mast  Kent  Unions,  on  tl^e  Uth  day  qfjune,  1837. 


OevpcipUoB 

of 

Pauper. 

Number 

now  in 

tWWotk- 

hou«a. 

Nomberwhu 
«nBf«td, 

Number  who 
oao  Write. 

Namber 

who 
can  neither 

Read 
nor  Write. 

Number 

who 

bad  been  hi 

a  Work- 

honte 

before  (Q^ 

mation 
uf  Union. 

8.  *"> 

n 

>» 

* 

a  B 

^ 

1 

Mbn: 

AbW-bodied       .     . 
Temporarily  diaablad 
Old  i|nd  infirm  •     • 

16 

85 

446 

1 
1 
7 

5 

29 
164 

3 
15 
63 

•  • 
1 

4 
24 
86 

1 
15 
74 

7 

33 

205 

11 

52 

838 

Vfouwi 

Able-bodird      .     . 
Temporarily  disabled 
Old  and  infirm .     . 

Totirf    .     , 

104 
113 
28G 

3 
7 

40 
29 
94 

23 
19 

5U 

1 

1 
I 

18 

7 
21 

13 
19 
15 

38 

54 

137 

50 

69     ■ 
214 

10^0 

25 

361 

173 

4 

160 

137 

474 

734 

659 

301 
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The  following  Table  shews  the  state  of  the  instruction  of  the  children 
in  the  workhouses,  even  after  some  improvements  had  been  effected  in 
the  schools ;  and  an  idea  of  the  state  of  the  children  before  these  im- 
provements were  in  progress,  may  possibly  be  in  some  degree  realised 
nrom  an  attentive  consideration  of  these  facts. 


Youths 

Boys 

Oiila 

Girls 

IVom 

ftom 

from 

ftom 

Total. 

Number  who  can  Read  wdl   •     .     • 

9  to  16. 

2  to  9. 

9  to  16. 

2  to  9. 

206 

70 

173 

30 

479 

, ,      who  can  Read  imperfectly   • 

217 

149 

207 

186 

759 

,  y      who  cannot  Read      •     .     . 

62 

267 

38 

225 

592 

1 ,      who  can  Write  well  •     .     • 

122 

6 

47 

1 

176 

, ,      who  can  Write  imperfectly  . 

138 

56 

97 

33 

324 

y,    -  who  cannot  Write     •     •     • 

211 

398 

262 

407 

1278 

There  are  some  slight  inacairacies  in  this  Table,  which  do  not,  however,  impair 
the  general  statement. 

It  is  difficult  to  perceive  how  the  dependence  of  the  orphan,  bastard, 
and  deserted  children,  and  the  children  of  idiots,  helpless  cripples,  and 
of  widows  relieved  in  the  Union  Workhouses,  could  cease,  if  no  exertion 
were  made  to  prepare  them  to  earn  their  livelihood  by  skilful  labour, 
and  to  fit  them  to  discharge  their  social  duties  by  training  them  in 
correct  moral  habits,  and  giving  them  knowledge  suited  to  their  station 
in  life. 

It  may  be  important  to  consider  what  is  the  usual  training  of  an 
agricultural  labourer's  child  under  his  f&ther's  roof,  and  in  what  respects 
it  may  be  proper  to  imitate  that  training  in  educating  the  children  who 
are  necessarily  maintained  in  workhouses. 

'  The  child  of  a  labourer  reared  beneath  its  parent's  roof  is  early  trained 
to  labour.  At  a  very  tender  age  the  lad  follows  his  father  a-field ;  he 
rides  the  horses  home  or  to  water ;  he  is  employed  to  scare  the  crows 
from  the  recently  sown  com ;  by-and-by,  he  assists  his  lather  when 
thrashing  in  the  bam ;  he  drives  the  plough-team.  At  hay-time  the 
whole  family,  both  boys  and  girls,  find  constant  work;  at  harvest 
they  are  very  early  employed  in  gleaning,  and  at  seed-time  they  work  at 
wheat-dropping.  The  boys  thus  become  gradually  initiated  in  the 
duties  of  husbandry,  until,  assisting  more  or  less  in  ploughing,  bar* 
rowing,  thrashing,  milking,  and  the  charge  of  horses,  they  take  their 
station  in  some  department  of  husbandry,  commonly  first  as  team-men ; 
and  afterwards  are  gradually  employed  in  those  departments  of  labour 
requiring  greater  skill,  and  implying  more  confidence  in  their  integrity 
and  industry.  This  is  the  industrial  training  of  a  labourer's  boy  when 
resident  under  his  father's  roof. 

The  girls  do  much  work  a-field.  I  have  already  alluded  to  their 
services  in  the  com  and  hay  harvests,  and  at  wheat-setting.  They  are 
also  employed  in  carrying  their  father's  provisions  to  the  field,  in  stones- 
gatheruig,  in  hoeing,  in  turnip-topping,  and  other  agricultural  work 
which  is  not  deemed  too  laborious  to  he  perfcNrmed  by  a  female  in  the 
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rural  districts.  In  the  labourer's  own  household  (the  more  appropriate 
scene  of  female  exertion  and  care)  the  girls  learn  to  scour  the  floors,  to 
wash  the  linen,  to  sew  and  knit,  and  to  clean  the  few  utensils  which 
their  fother  may  possess ;  to  assist  their  mother  in  baking  or  in  cooking 
their  frugal  meal,  or  in  nursing  a  younger  child.  The  girls  thus 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  domestic  duties,  and  become  fitted  (too  fre- 
quently it  is  to  be  feared  not  so  fuUy  as  could  be  wished)  to  perform  the 
domestic  duties,  and  to  encounter  the  domestic  cares  of  a  labourer's 
household. 

Little  can  be  said  respecting  the  training  which  the  children  of 
labourers  receive  in  useful  learning  suited  to  their  station  in  life,  because 
few  schools  exist  in  the  rural  districts,  and  the  instruction  in  many  of 
tiiose  which  do  exist  is  meagre.  Neither  can  it  be  said  that  the  religious 
instruction  of  the  labourer* s  family  is  always  satisfactorily  promoted 
by  the  existence  of  customs  such  as  prevail  in  the  households  of  the 
Scottish  peasantry ;  but  the  domestic  and  social  sympathies  are  awakened 
and  chenshed  by  mingling  with  their  father's  family,  and  associating 
with  their  neighbours. 

But  if  an  orphan,  bastard,  or  deserted  child,  or  the  child  of  an  idiot, 
helpless  cripple,  felon,  or  widow  be  maintained  in  the  Union  work- 
house from  the  age  of  3  to  the  age  of  14,  when  he  ought  to  go  to  work, 
one  of  two  results  must  ensue. 

1st.  Either  the  boy  or  girl  must  at  thai  period  have  acquired  such 
habits  of  industry,  such  skill  in  some  useful  art,  and  such  correct  moral 
habits,  as  to  render  his  services  desirable,  in  which  case  he  will  go 
to  service,  and  his  dependence  will  cease ;  or  2ndly,  by  neglect,  or  by 
the  adoption  of  a  system  of  training  not  calculated  to  prepare  them  for 
the  discharge  of  Uie  practical  duties  of  their  station  in.life,  the  pauper 
children  maintained  in  workhouses  are  not  qualified  for  iervice,  and 
then  it  will  become  necessary  to  adopt  the  old  expedient  for  the  removal 
of  the  burthen  created  by  the  absence  of  a  correct  system  of  moral  and 
industrial  training,  viz.: — to  apprentice  the  children  to  a  trade  or 
calling,  by  paying  a  premium  to  some  artisan  to  instruct  them  in  an  art 
by  wluch  they  may  earn  their  subsistence. 

The  children  maintained  in  the  workhouses,  being  of  the  classes 
previously  described,  will  necessarily  reside  there  during  a  period 
considerably  longer  than  that  which  is  indicated  in  the  following  Table ; 
because  the  results  collected  in  that  table,  were  obtained  during  the 
period  of  transition  when  a  large  portion  of  the  children,  who  will  reside 
in  the  workhouse  for  considerable  periods,  had  only  recently  been 
received  into  them. 

Statement  of  the  Period  during  which  Children  of  both  Sexes,  between  the 
Ages  qf  2  and  16,  have  resided  in  Workhouses  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  :' 
in  Answer  to  a  Circular  issued  3d  January,  1838. 


Less  than  a  fortnight    •• ••«        «       193 

More  than  a  fortnight  and  less  than  a  moath 223 

, ,        one  month  aod  Ivss  than  three      ••••••  548 

, ,        three  months  and  less  than  six     •     •     •     •     •     •  307  >  1827 

,,        six  months  and  less  than  one  year     «     •     •     •     •  275 

,,       one  year      • •••  474 

VOL.  I.  NO.  I.  O 
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It  will  be  deemed  a  moderate  computation  if  I  suppose  that,  out  of 
the  1827  children  more  permanently  supported  in  the  workhouses  of 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  180  would  have  to  be  annually  apprenticed,  if  the 
children  were  not  prepared  by  careful  training  for  the  discharge  of  their 
duties  in  after  life. 

In  the  Samford  Hundred  alone,  containing  only  11,000  inhabitants, 
33  children  were  apprenticed  annually  for  a  series  of  16  years  at  an 
average  premium  of  about  10/.  each. 

The  subjoined  Tables  shew  some  of  the  more  prominent  features  of 
this  system,  and  the  annual  amount  of  the  incidenti^  expenses,  in- 
cluding the  premiums. 

SAMFORD  HUNDRED,  SUFFOLK. 


Yean 

ondiog 
March 
25th. 

andScrruiu, 

Amount  of 

Parts  of 

Premiums 

reeeiTed  from 

Pariabet. 

Balaaee 

paidftomth0 

Hundred 

Fund*. 

Amonot 

of  Expenses  fer 

ReUefoflhe 

Poor. 

£.     f.    d. 

£.     s.    d. 

£.    f.   d. 

£.      f.    d. 

1825 

654    5    2 

262  19    3 

391    5  11 

5,803  18    3 

1826 

664     1     6 

159     0    0 

505     1    6 

6,604  12    3 

1827 

482  15  11 

139  15     0 

343    0  11 

5,523  16     7 

1828 

590     1     3 

128  19    0 

461     2    3 

5,565  17     7 

1829 

722    9     1 

152    6    6 

570    2    7 

5,219    8    2 

1830 

912    4  11 

308    5    0 

603  19  11 

5,506  15    8 

1831 

656  11     6 

109    0    0 

447  11     6 

5,283    9    8 

1832 

544    9    6 

102  10    0 

441  19    6 

5,160    7  11, 

1833 

481     5    6 

209  10    0 

271   15     6 

5,325  18  10 

1834 

546     1  10 

111     0    0 

435     1  10 

4,905    6  11 

1835 

391  10    6 

24  10    0 

367    0    6 

4,520    3    3 

1836 
Total. 

436  10    0 

157    0    0 

279  10    0 

3,661  10    6j 

6,982    6    8 

•     • 

*     • 

62,081     5    SU 

SAMFORD  HUNDRED,  SUFFOLK. 

JRetum  o/tke  Number  of  Children  Admitted,  also  qf  the  Number  who  have 
been  Discharged,  Apprenticed,  Placed  in  Service,  or  have  Died,  during 
Seven  Veare,  ending  25tk  March,  1 837. 


CLASSES. 


Itt.— Children  of  Able-bodied  Men  in  Employment  • 
2d.— Children  of  Able-bodied  Widows  .  •  .  . 
3d. — Children  whose  Parents  were  Disabled  •     •     , 

4th.^ — Orphans 

Stfa^—Deserted  Children 

6tbv"-Childrea  of  Convicts  , 

Total 

Average  •     •     •     •     • 


271 
43 
69 
39 
14 
22 


183 

23 

33 

12 

4 

2 


101 

21 

9 

25 

15 


458 


257 


171 


51 


11 


65 


36 


24 


»•* 
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If,  therefore,  180  children  were  apprenticed  from  the  present  work- 
houses of  Norfolk  and  Sufiblk  every  year,  4680,  or,  in  round  numbers, 
4600  children  would  have  to  be  apprenticed  annually  in  ^gland  and 
Wales  at  an  expense  of  46,000/.  per  annum  for  premium^  only,  at  the 
lowest  estimate,  without  including  any  incidental  expenses, 

This  charge  could  only  be  r^arded  as  the  final  expense  attending  a 
neglect  of  the  industrial  and  moral  training  of  the  ehildnen,  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  future  dependence  of  these  children  would  be 
averted  by  their  apprenticeship,  a  consequence  which  is  contrary  to  all 
previously  ascertained  fieu^ts.  Even  if  Uiis  preliminary  expense  were 
incurred,  and  die  apprenticeship  of  the  children  were  conducted  with 
much  greater  care  and  skill  than  it  formerly  was  under  the  management 
of  parishes  or  incorporations,  a  large  number  of  the  children  whose 
training  had  been  neglected  up  to  the  period  of  their  apprenticeship 
would  be  found  so  ignorant,  idle,  and  vicious,  that  the  efforts  of  the  best 
master  would  be  vainly  exerted  for  their  reformation,  and  they  would 
sooner  or  later  become  a  disgrace  and  burden  to  the  country,  either  in 
its  gaols  or  in  its  workhouses. 

The  extent  to  which  the  mischievous  system  of  compulsory  appren- 
ticeship had  been  adopted  in  the  incorporations  of  the  counties  of  Norfolk 
and  Siiffolk  alone,  (in  consequence  of  the  absence  of  a  correct  system  of 
religious,  moral,  and  industrial  training  within  the  workhouses,)  is  exhi- 
bited in  the  following  Tables,  which  are  selected  firom  others  showing 
similar  results  in  the  other  incorporations  of  the  same  counties. 

SAMFORD  HUNDRBD. 


Bound 

Bound 

1 

into  large 

Number 

into  niral 

Number 

Tean. 

Tovns 

of  Years 

Pmnfaimfl. 

Diatricta 

of 

Fkemiums.      | 

oat  of  the 

ftraU. 

out  of  the 

Yea». 

Hundred. 

Bundled. 

£.    «.    d. 

£. 

f .    d. 

1820 

7 

27 

63    0    0 

3 

20 

15 

0    0 

1821 

9 

37 

90    0    0 

4 

16 

30 

0    0 

1822 

10 

38 

92    0    0 

7 

35 

45 

0    0 

1823 

23 

101 

281     0    0 

7 

26 

67 

0    0 

1824 

28 

124 

278    0    0 

12 

59 

123 

0    0 

1825 

32 

156 

375    0    0 

5 

26 

65 

0    0 

1826 

82 

123 

222    0    0 

5 

32 

58 

0    0 

1827 

24 

105 

259    0    0 

6 

30 

57 

0    0 

1828 

21 

108 

234    0    0 

7 

39 

76 

0    0 

1829 

44 

234 

476    0    0 

18 

87 

132 

0    0 

1830 

23 

119 

256    0    0 

8 

68 

94 

0    9 

1831 

22 

108 

229    0    0 

4 

26 

44 

0    6 

1832 

34 

152 

383    0    0 

4 

18 

42 

0    0 

1833 

19 

99 

201     0    0 

3 

19 

41 

0    0 

1834 

13 

72 

162    9    0 

•  • 

•  • 

,, 

1835 

15 

78 

164    0    0 

7 

43 

65 

0    0 

346BOUI1 

d  into  large  Towbs. 

95      „ 

„    rural  Districts  out  ol 

rthaHuB 
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Ai 
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Number 

n 

Ymis* 

of 

Preminint 

FfiMltief  Paid. 

ChOdren 
Bound. 

Gireiu 

£.     #. 

d. 

£.     #.    d. 

1824 

85 

320    0 

0 

230    0    0 

1825 

63 

340    0 

0 

220    0    0 

1826 

73 

340    0 

0 

230    0    0 

1827 

74 

360    0 

0 

260    0    0 

1828 

74 

350    0 

0 

230    0    0 

1829 

45 

210    0 

0 

160    0    0 

1830 

70 

•     • 

200    0    0 

1831 

93 

•     • 

340    0    0 

1832 
Total 

59 

379  15 

0 

313  10    0 

636 

2,299  15 

0 

2,183  10    0 

COLNEIS  AND  CARLFORD  HUNDREDS. 


AppxentioM 

Apprentieee 

n 

Yaom 

Bound 
in  the 

Amount  of  Fines 
Fteid. 

Bound  out 
of  the 

Pxeminms  Giren.! 

Hundreds. 

Hundnda. 

£.    f.    d. 

£.    f. 

d. 

1821 

75 

230    0    0 

2 

30    0 

0 

1822 

70 

170    0    0 

2 

23    0 

0 

1823 

59 

140    0    0 

7 

95  16 

0 

1824 

47 

120    0    0 

. , 

•  • 

1825 

30 

100    0    0 

4 

55    0 

0 

1826 

38 

90    0    0 

3 

45    0 

0 

1827 

44 

70    0    0 

9 

103  10 

0 

1828 

27 

70    0    0 

2 

24    0 

0 

1829 

41 

200    0    0 

I 

16    0 

0 

1830 

41 

170    0    0 

6 

79    0 

0 

1831 

50 

250    0    0 

10 

137    0 

0 

1832 

21 

70    0    0 

3 

38    0 

0 

1833 

23 

110    0    0 

1 

10    0 

0 

1834 

21 

40    0    0 

2 

22    0 

0 

The  number  of  children  maintained  and  educated  in  the  workhouses  of 
>)orfolk  and  Suffolk  ia  considerably  less  than  in  some  other  parts  of  Eng- 
land. Thus  I  am  aware  that  the  workhouse  schools  in  the  county  of  Kent 
contain  a  much  greater  number  of  children  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  north  of  England  a  smaller  number 
of  children  will  probably  be  found  to  be  dependent  on  the  rate-payers. 

If  the  children  maintained  in  the  workhouses  of  the  rest  of  England 
Toe  admitted  to  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  population  as  in  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  the  workhouses  of  England  contain  49,556  children  between 
the  ages  of  2  and  16,  of  whom  48,022  are  more  permanently  resident 
in  the  workhouses. 

If  the  want  of  cUuMificfttion  and  the  abience  of  correct  discipline  which 
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prevailed  in  tlie  old  workhouMs  continued  in  the  new,  a  great  nuinl)er 
of  these  latter  children  would  acquire  the  habits  of  hereditary  paupers^ 
or  even  of  felons,  and  if  only  one-tenth  of  them  (which  would  by  no 
means  he  improbable^)  became  dependent  during  six  monthaofeachyear^ 
with  families  of  the  ordinary  size,  they  would  occasion  a  burden  of 
112,353/.  per  annum. 

The  reader  will  not  be  insensible  to  any  consideration  which  could 
influence  the  mind  of  a  moralist  in  calculating  the  e£fect8  of  different 
systems  of  training  on  the  probable  future  destiny  of  48,022  children^ 
and  such  considerations  are  inseparably  connected  with  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  means  adapted  to  procure  the  cessation  of  the  dependence 
of  these  children  on  the  rate-payers  at  the  earliest  period.  The  out- 
lay attending  the  maintenance  of  the  pauperised  classes  is,  however,  a 
useful,  though  by  no  means  a  perfect,  measure  of  the  extent  and  quality 
of  the  moral  evils  incident  upon  the  existence  of  pauperism* 

I  therefore  proceed  to  enquire  what  Intimate  means  can  be  adopted 
to  train  these  children  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  their  future  depend- 
ence on  the  rate-payers  improbable.  In  discussing  this  question,  it  will 
be  more  convenient  to  consider — 

1.  Whether  the  general  arrangements  for  the  maintenance  of  children 
in  workhouses  could  be  improvcSi,  before  deciding, 

2.  What  methods  should  be  adopted  respecting 

A.  The  industrial  training  of  the  children. 

B.  The  methods  of  instruction  and  moral  discipline. 

C.  Extent  of  secular  instructioa. 

D.  Religious  instruction. 

When  these  subjects  have  been  considered  in  relation  to  a  proposed 
improvement  in  the  general  management, 

3.  The  applicability  of  the  principles  thus  evolved  to  existing  manage- 
ments in  Union  workhouses  will  be  determined* 

The  establishment  of  two  County  Schools  of  Industry  in  each  of  the 
counties  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  appears  to  be  rendered  desirable  by 
various  important  considerations. 

The  number  of  orphans  maintained  in  each  Union  workhouse  through- 
out these  counties  is  not  sufficient  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  correct 
classification,  so  as  to  conduct  the  general  and  industrial  instruction  of 
the  children,  on  such  a  system  and  by  such  methods  in  each  workhouse- 
school,  as  to  procure  the  largest  amount  of  benefit  from  a  careful  train- 
ing of  the  children.  The  children  of  able-bodied  labourers,  for  the  most 
part,  are  received  into  the  workhouses  with  their  parents,  who  seek  only 
a  temporary  refuge  there,  and  their  period  of  residence  is  so  short  that 
the  children  rather  disturb  the  routine  of  school-arrangements  adopted 
in  the  workhouses,  than,  by  their  numbers,  increase  the  efficiency  of 
of  the  system  adopted. 

The  industrial  traming  of  the  children  who  have  no  natural  guardianp^ 
and  who  are  therefore  altogether  dependent  on  the  Board  of  Guardians 
for  instruction  in  the  practical  duties  of  life,  is  thus  impaired  by  two 
circumstances,  which  would  cease  to  exist  provided  such  children  were 
sent  to  a  county-schooL^ 
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The  classification  of  tte  children  separately  from  the  adults  (except- 
ing their  parents)  is  preserved  with  care  in  the  workhouses  of  Norfolk 
and  Suffolk,  but  cannot  be  rendered  perfect  in  any  workhouse  as  at  pre- 
sent regulated.  The  adult  paupers  maintained  in  workhouses  are  gene- 
rally persons  of  confirmed  pauper  habits,  from  whose  society  the  children 
could  acquire  nothing  but  eyiL 

Children  should  not  be  taught  to  consider  themselves  paupers ;  and 
this  result  can  scarcely  be  avoided  if  those  who  have  lost  their  natural 
guardians  are  trained  in  a  workhouse,  under  the  same  roof,  and  in  un« 
avoidable  contact,  with  paupers.  This  stigma,  and  the  consequent  loss 
of  self-esteem,  would  be  entirely  removed  if  the  children  were  taught  at 
a  central  school,  with  other  children  not  received  from  the  workhouses, 
nor  the  offiBpring  of  pauper  parents. 

When  the  whole  arrangements  for  the  Unions  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk 
are  completed,  those  counties  will  contain  39  Unions,  or  Incorporations, 
tot  the  workhotises  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  to  provide  efficient 
teachers  of  both  sexes.  Good  teachers  could  not  be  supplied  to  the 
Workhouses  at  lower  salaries  than  35^.  pet  annum  for  a  schoolmaster, 
and  201.  for  a  schoolmistress,  with  separate  apartments  and  board. 
A  combination  of  Unions  for  the  support  of  a  common  school  for  the 
instruction  of  the  children  who  have  lost  their  natural  guardians,  would 
enable  the  Boards  to  provide  the  most  efficient  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reduce  their  annual  expendi- 
ture remarkably.  The  objections  entertained  by  duly-qualified  teachers 
to  a  residence  in  the  workhouse  would  not  exist  with  respect  to  a  central 
school,  separate  from  all  the  workhouses. 

In  39  workhouses,  the  cost  of  the  present  improved  arrangements 
m^  be  thus  estimated. 

Lowest  salaries  at  which  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  of  39  work- 
houses could  be  maintained : — 

£.  f.  d. 

Schoolmaster,  35/.  per  annmn 1,365  0  0 

Schoolmistress,  20/.  per  annum       .^     •     •     .     .       780  0  0 

Mainteaance  of  Schoolmaster,  at  6f.  per  week,  |     k/|q  q  a 

15/.  12*  per  annum ^     .     .]    ^^  ^  ^ 

Maintenance  of  Schoolmistress,  ditto,  ditto      .     •      608  8  0 

£3,361  16    0 

Besides  this  outlay,  a  pauper  shoemaker  and  tailor,  employed  in 
assisting  the  schoolmaster,  are  generally  maintained  in  each  l^rorkhouse, 
at  a  salary  of  3*.  per  week  each,  or  7/.  16».  per  annum  each,  which,  in 
39  workhouses,  would  amount  to  an  additional  outlay  of  608/.  Bs. 

In  each  of  these  39  Unions,  at  least  50/.  must  also  be  expended  iii 
Bibles,  Testaments,  Catechisms,  Lesson-books,  Apparatus,  in  gardening 
and  carpenter's  tools,  shoemaker's  and  tailor's  implements,  &.C.  &c.,  and 
in  fitting  up  a  separate  wash-house  and  laundry  for  the  girls.  At  the 
lowest  sum,  an  outlay  of  1950/.  must  thus  be  inciurred,  and  20/.  would 
have  to  be  expended  in  fitting  up  the  apartments  of  the  schoolmaster 
and  schoolmistress,  making  a  total  outlay  of  2*730/. 

Many  considerable  advantages  as  respects  discipline  would  be  secured 
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by  assembling  the  cbildren,  Who  are  now  more  pennanently  maintained 
in  the  39  workhouses,  in  four  county-schools,  which  should  each  contain 
400  or  500  children.  These  four  schools  might  he  provided  with  the 
roost  efficient  teachers,  &c.,  for  the  following  annual  outlay  for  salaries 
and  abundant  maintenance. 

Four  schools  containmg  400  or  500  children  each :  — 

£. 

Four  principal  Schoolmaster*        I  q*i«,:^  loni  aqo 

Four  prind^l  Schoolmistresses    )  Salaries  120/.       .     .       480 

Maintenance  10«.  per  week  each      •     •     •     .     •       208 

Bfaintenance  10«.  per  week  each      •     •     •     .     .  208 

Four  Tailors,  wages  1  Of.  per  week    ••..•••)  ^^ 

Maintenance  bs.       ditto       .•..•••  j 

iF'our  Shoemakers,  ditto      ditto «  156 

Four  Laundresses,  15/.  per  annum  wages   •••;•'  60 

Msmtenance  5#.  per  week      •••••••  52 

1560 
Four  Chaplains,  60/.  per  annum       ..•••••      240 

£1800 

Thus  a  clear  saving  of  2000/.  per  annum  in  the  salaries  and  mainte- 
nance of  oficers  would  be  accomplished  in  the  39  Unions,  and  the  Boards 
of  Guardians  would  be  enabled  to  obtain  efficient  teachers  by  affording 
sufficient  salaries,  and  more  liberal  maintenance  and  accommodation. 

I  will  now  proceed  to  consider,  in  the  first  place,  what  methods  should 
be  adopted  for  the  industrial  training  of  the  children. 

The  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view  in  regulating  any  school  for  the 
instruction  of  the  children  of  the  labouring  class,  is  the  rearing  of  hardy 
and  intelligent  working  men,  whose  character  and  habits  shalfaffofd  the 
largest  amount  of  security  to  the  property  and  order  of  the  community. 
Not  only  has  the  training  of  the  children  of  labourers  hitherto  been  de- 
fective, both  in  the  methods  of  instruction  pursued,  and  because  it  has 
been  confined  within  the  most  meagre  limits,  but  because  it  has  failed  to 
inculcate  the  great  practical  lesson  for  those  whose  sole  dependence  for 
their  living  is  on  the  labour  of  their  hands,  by  early  habituating  them  to 
patient  and  skilful  industry. 

An  orphan  er  deserted  child,  educated  from  infancy  to  the  age  of  12 
or  14,  in  a  workhouse,  if  taught  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  only,  is 
generally  unfitted  for  earning  his  livelihood  by  labour.  Under  such  a 
system  he  would  never  have  been  **  set  to  work."  He  would,  therefore, 
have  acquired  no  skill ;  he  would  be  effeminate ;  and,  what  is  worse,  the 
habits  of  industry,  which  he  might  have  acquired  had  he  been  so  for- 
tunate as  to  live  beneath  the  roof  of  a  frugal  and  industrious  father, 
would  be  wanting.  He  would  also  be  deficient  in  that  manual  dexterity 
by  which  a  well-traifted  labourer  is  enabled  to  increase  the  comfort  of  his 
own  household,  without  an  expenditure  of  his  earnings. 

The  county-school  should  be  surrounded  by  a  garden  of  six,  eight,  or 
ten  acres,  in  which  the  system  of  instruction  in  gardening  adopted  in 
Lady  Byron's  school  at  Ealing,  in  the  school  of  me  Children's  Friend 
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Society  at  Hackney  Wick,  and  also  by  Lord  King  and  othera,  as 
originally  proposed  by  De  Felleoberg  on  the  Continent,  ought  to  be  pur- 
sued. The  schoolmaster  should,  at  the  appointed  hours,  accompany  the 
boys  into  the  garden,  and  superintend  their  instruction  in  digging, 
hoeing,  planting,  and  careful  gardening.  They  will  thus  be  initiated  iix 
employment  closely  resembling  rural  labour,  which,  if  it  were  only  fol- 
lowed by  the  usend  result  of  enabling  them  in  after-life  to  cultivate 
their  cottage  allotment  with  greater  skill,  would  be  a  desirable  ac- 
quisition. The  schoolmaster  should  be  provided  with  some  simple 
elementary  works  on  gardening,  from  which  some  of  the  oldest  boys 
should  read  extracts  daily  to  the  school,  after  which  the  master  should 
ask  such  questions  and  make  such  comments  as  he  may  deem  desirable 
to  awaken  and  sustain  the  attention  of  the  children. 

The  plans  pursued  at  Ealing  Grove  School,  and  some  other  similar 
establishments,  are  described  by  Mr.  Duppa,  in  a  tract  which  has 
obtained  an  extensive  circulation.  But  these  plans  would  require  con- 
siderable modification  in  a  school  containing  pauper  children.  It  would 
not  be  possible  to  afford  the  stimulus  of  wages  for  labour  on  land  not 
allotted  to  the  children,  nor  could  the  profits  of  the  allotments  be 
given  to  children  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  rate-payers  in  the 
county-school;  but  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  land  should  be 
divided  into  allotments  among  those  boys  who  had  acquired  a  certain 
amount  of  skill  in  gardening,  and  that  a  separate  account  should  be  kept 
for  each  allotment  of  the  quantities  and  value  of  seeds  and  manure, 
furnished,  and  of  the  crops  produced,  and  their  value ;  and  the  accounts 
thus  rendered  should,  from  time  to  time,  be  examined  and  certified  by 
the  master,  and  compared  before  the  school.  When  an  orphan  or  de- 
serted child  was  about  to  leave  the  school  to  go  into  service,  the  account 
of  his  labour  in  the  garden  or  elsewhere  should  be  carefully  examined 
before  certifying  his  diligence,  and  the  produce  of  his  allotments  and 
work  might  be  considered  in  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  outfit  granted 
him  on  leaving  the  establishment. 

The  produce  of  the  children's  labour  would  have  a  certain  value. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  establishment  would  be  altogether  supplied  with 
vegetables  from  the  garden  cultivated  by  the  boys.  It  is  therefore  de- 
sirable, before  proceeding  further,  to  remark,  that  the  object  of  setting 
the  chUdren  to  work  is,  not  to  nuike  a  profit  of  their  labmir,  but  to  ac 
custom  them  to  patient  application  to  such  appropriate  work  as  will  be 
most  likely  to  Jit  them  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  station 
which  they  will  probably  fill  in  after-ltfe. 

I  now  proceea  to  consider  what  other  employment  could  be  usefully 
taught  the  child  of  an  agricultural  labourer. 

Several  of  the  workhouse  schools  are  supplied  with  carpenter's  tools 
and  rough  boards.  The  boys  make  their  wheelbarrows ;  erect  any  small 
outhouses  which  may  be  required;  fit  up  theur  tool-houses;  make  the 
desks,  forms,  and  fit  up  the  closets  of  the  school;  and  do  any  other 
rough  carpenter's  work  which  may  be  required  in  the  establishment. 
They  are  thus  pre})ared  to  do  any  work  of  a  similar  description  which 
might  be  required  m  ordinary  farm  service.  A  husbandman  who  could 
weatherboard  a  bam  would  be  preferred  by  a  farmer,  and  would  probably 
obtain  superior  wages.    The  premises  selected  by  the  Children's  Friend 
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Society  for  their  industrial  school  at  Hackney  Wick  were,  when  first  oc- 
cupied, in  an  almost  luinous  condition.  The  dilapidations  have  heen, 
repaired,  the  breaches  have  been  filled  up,  and  the  wood-work  renewed, 
almost  solely  by  the  labour  of  the  boys.  When  I  visited  the  school  they 
were  enga^d  in  erecting  a  new  building.  At  Lady  Byron's  school 
at  Ealing,  some  outbuildings,  tool-houses,  &c.,  have  been  erected 
solely  by  the  labour  of  the  boys.  The  children  have  thus  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  way  to  make  mortar,  to  set  a  brick,  to  saw  and  plane  a 
piece  of  wood,  to  drive  a  nail  in  a  workman-like  manner ;  all  which  skill 
cannot  fail  to  be  useful  to  them  as  farm  servants,  or  in  repauing  dilapi- 
dations in  their  own  cottages. 

The  guardians  of  certain  of  the  rural  Unions  consider  it  desirable  that 
the  children  should  learn  to  make  a  hurdle,  an  osier  or  a  *  frail '  basket, 
or  a  net ;  and  such  arts  may  be  taught  by  procuring  the  attendance  of  an 
artisan  during  a  certain  portion  of  the  day,  twice  or  thrice  weekly,  until 
the  schoolmaster  and  the  children  have  acquired  sufficient  skill  to  pursue 
their  employment  without  such  assistance. 

Some  other  employments  might  be  taught  with  a  view  to  enable  the 
future  agricultural  labourer  to  contribute  to  the  comfort  of  his  household 
without  an  expenditure  of  his  earnings.  Thus  the  whole  of  the  boys' 
clothes  of  the  establishment  should  be  patched  and  mended  by  them^ 
and  a  certain  portion  of  their  clothes  at  least  might  be  made  by  the  boys, 
even  if  it  were  considered  undesirable  to  rear  any  of  them  to  the  em- 
ployment of  a  tailor.  In  the  same  way,  the  whole  of  the  shoes  worn  in 
the  house  should  be  mended  by  the  boys ;  and  if  it  were  considered  de- 
sirable to  train  certain  of  the  boys  to  earn  their  livelihood  as  shoemakers, 
perhaps  a  large  portion,  if  not  all  the  shoes  used,  might  be  made  by 
them.  Neither  of  these  trades  should,  however,  be  further  pursued  than, 
upon  a  careful  consideration,  may  be  thought  desirable  ;  first,  to  train  a 
few  children  as  tailors  or  shoemakers ;  or,  secondly,  to  give  the  rest  of 
the  children  sufficient  skill  to  contribute,  without  expense,  to  the 
comfort  of  their  households.  The  hope  of  profit  ought  not  to  induce 
the  guardians  to  allow  these  employments  to  be  pursued  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  others  more  appropriate  to  the  future  situation  of  an  agricultural 
laboiu-er. 

The  boys  are  also  employed  in  the  workhouses  in  platting  straw  hats, 
making  straw  mattresses,  whitewashing  the  walls  whenever  necessary,  in 
cleaning  out  their  rooms,  lighting  the  fires,  &c.  The  domestic  manage- 
ment of  the  house  affords  opportunities  of  instructing  the  boys  in  cleaning 
knives  and  forks,  shoes,  windows,  &c.,  and  at  the  weekly  meeting  of  the 
guardians^  the  oldest  lads  are  most  usefully  employed  in  receiving  and 
taking  charge  of  the  horses,  when  they  are  taught  to  wipe  and  clean  the 
bridles  and  saddles,  to  take  them  off  and  put  them  on,  to  clean  whatever 
gigs  or  chaises  are  in  the  coach-house,  and  afterwards  to  clean  the  stables, 
make  up  the  bedding  for  other  horses,  &c.  They  are  on  such  occasions 
required  to  manifest  to  the  guardians  the  habits  of  prompt  attention, 
which  the  master  is  directed  to  inculcate. 

The  employments  adopted  in  similar  establishments  in  the  manufac- 
turing districts  would,  of  course,  bear  a  relation  to  the  employment  of 
the  neighbourhood,  similar  to  that  which  the  above-mentioned  occupations 
have  to  the  pursuits  of  an  agricultural  labourer. 
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The  domestic  management  of  the  establishment  will  afford  consider- 
able facility  for  the  industrial  instruction  of  the  girls.  The  whole  of  the 
domestic  arrangements  should  be  made  subservient  to  the  training  of 
the  girls  in  all  the  arts  of  household  service.  For  this  purpose,  they 
should  be  divided  into  classes,  which  should  be  successively  employed 
during  such  periods  as  may  be  found  convenient  in  every  part  of  the 
household  duty.  Thus,  one  class  of  girls  would  be  engaged  in  scouring 
the  floors,  lighting  the  fires,  making  the  beds  in  the  several  wards; 
another  class  would  be  employed  in  the  wash-house  in  their  turn,  where 
all  the  clothes  of  the  establishment  should  be  washed ;  a  third  class 
would,  in  rotation,  work  in  the  laundry ;  and  among  the  officers  of  the 
establishment  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  laundress,  to  superintend 
the  girls  employed  in  washing,  ironing,  and  making  up  the  clothes. 

A  separate  establishment  for  children  would  enable  the  Poor  Law 
Commissioners  to  regulate  the  dietary  used  in  the  county-school  in  such 
a  way  as  to  assist  the  schoolmistress  in  affording  the  children  valuable 
instruction  in  such  frugal  cookery  as  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  wife 
of  a  labouring  man  should  know.  Books  treating  on  this  subject  should 
be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  school,  and  the  reading  and  explanation 
of  them  should  form  a  part  of  its  regular  routine;  while  the  oldest 
girls  should  be  employed  in  rotation  in  the  kitchen,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  schoolmistress,  in  learning  to  cook  such  food  as  the 
wages  of  a  labourer  could  ordinarily  supply,  so  as  to  ensure  the  most 
economical  management  of  his  means.  The  whole  of  the  other  duties 
of  the  kitchen  and  scullery  should  likewise  be  performed  by  the  girls. 
A  portion  of  every  day  would  of  course  be  devoted  to  the  ordinary 
instruction  in  knitting  and  sewing,  but  the  children  should  likewise  be 
taught  to  cut  out  and  make  their  clothes.  No  part  of  service  is  of 
greater  importance  than  a  proper  attendance  on  the  sick ;  and  cases 
may  occur  in  the  school  where  the  older  girls  may  be  employed,  not 
to  supersede,  but  to  aid  the  proper  nurses  in  attendance  on  the  sick, 
imder  the  direction  of  the  medical  officer.  From  time  to  time  the  girls 
might  be  employed  in  weeding  and  hoeing  in  the  garden,  as  a  means  of 
instructing  them  in  the  out-door  employments  of  fiemales  in  rural  dis- 
tricts. They  might  also  learn  to  wait  upon  the  schoolmasters  and 
schoolmistresses. 

The  success  which  has  attended  the  efforts  of  the  Children's  Friend 
Societv  to  reclaim  juvenile  offenders,  by  the  adoption  of  a  similar  sys- 
tem of  industrial  training  in  their  establishments  at  the  Brenton  Asylum, 
Hackney  Wick,  and  the  Victoria  Asylum,  Chiswick,  would  warrant  its 
adoption  in  a  county-school,  or  throughout  the  ordinary  Union  work- 
houses of  England  and  Wales ;  and  without  such  instruction  it  is  evident 
that  whatever  other  system  of  training  is  adopted,  the  education  of  the 
pauper  children  can  aSbrd  no  effectual  guarantee  for  their  future  inde- 
pendent subsistence  by  the  wages  of  industry. 

The  advantages  of  industrial  training  in  the  formation  of  correct 
moral  habits  are  susceptible  of  some  illustration  from  the  results  known 
to  arise  from  the  more  constant  employment  of  the  population  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act.  The  great  decrease  in 
the  number  of  persons  committed  for  and  convicted  of  misdemeanors  in 
Norfolk  and  Suffolk  since  the  introduction  of  the  Law  is  shewn  in  the 
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sobjoined  Table  of  results  obtained  from  the  officers  of  the  county 
prisons. 


Yewfc 

Feloniat. 

Gommitted. 

Convicted. 

Committed. 

Coaricted. 

1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 

954 
912 
959 
877 
1,007 
915 

685 
609 
658 
609 
697 
634 

1,948 
2,101 
2,385 
2,159 
1,869 
1,431 

1,904 
2,037 
2,339 
2,106 
1,839 
1,418 

Exhibiting  a  decrease  of  21  per  cent,  on  the  average  of  committals 
daring  the  last  two  years,  in  comparison  with  the  two  preceding ;  and  of 
31  per  cent,  on  the  last  year,  in  comparison  with  the  average  of  the  pre- 
ceding five. 

A  system  of  industrial  instruction  like  that  proposed  to  be  pursued  in 
the  workhouse  schools  is  now  in  operation  in  the  orphan  estabUsliments, 
and  in  the  institutions  for  the  correction  of  juvenile  offenders^  in  Holland, 
as  well  as  in  certain  of  the  Maisons  de  Travail  of  Belgium  ;  and  having 
recently  visited  some  of  these  institutions,  I  purpose  to  give  a  very  brief 
sketch  of  one  or  two  of  the  most  remarkable,  before  proceeding  to  con** 
sider  the  othor  subjects  connected  with  this  question. 


Tke  Progreu  of  the  Nation^  in  its  various  Social  and  Economical 
Relations,  from  the  beginning  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  to  the  Pre- 
sent Time,  By  G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  Sections  III.  and  IV., 
Interchamoe;  a7u2  Revenue  and  Expenditure,  12mo.,  pp.  367, 
London,  1838. 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  a  work  intended  to  exhibit  the  progress 
of  the  social  and  material  interests  of  the  British  Empire  in  all  their 
various  relations.  Each  volume,  and  each  section,  is  complete  in  itself. 
The  first  volume,  which  contains  the  sections  on  Pofulatiok  and 
PRODucnoN,  soon  reached  a  second  edition.  The  motives  which 
mduced  Mr.  Porter  to  make  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
his  starting-point  are  evident.  Although  the  national  interests  were 
constantly  advancing  firom  the  termination  of  the  American  War  to  the 
close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  yet  the  progress  was  gradual ;  and  it  is 
only  within  the  last  forty  years  that  the  energies  of  the  country,  in  war, 
but  still  more  in  peace,  have  been  developed  to  a  gigantic  extent  altogether 
vnprecedented,  and  which  would  have  been  regarded  as  incredible  by 
the  last  generation.  It  is  also  within  the  same  period  that  some  of 
the  more  important  branches  of  national  industry,  in  consequence  of 
their  alliance  with  automatic  machinery,  have  modified  to  a  great  extent 
the  whole  current  of  social  life.  This  occasions  the  task  of  tracing 
ike  national  progress  to  be  more  arduous,  but  at  the  same  time  doubly 
interestiBg.  The  Legislative  Union  with  Ireland  on  1^  first  day  of 
tfie  e^titfy  Tenders  the  investigation  firom  that  point  unbiKi^n  and 
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more  unifonn;  and,  besides,  had  an  antecedent  date  been  chosen, 
the  treasure  of  statistical  materials  being  less  rich,  many  important 
points  would  have  been  left  to  conjecture  instead  of  being  illustrated  by 
authentic  documents.  In  Mr.  Porter's  volumes  there  is  no  unworthy 
attempt  to  marshal  and  combine  figures  with  a  view  of  strengthening 
any  class  of  opinions.  It  must  not,  however,  be  supposed  that  the  work 
is  made  up  of  dry  statements  or  tables  of  figures.  The  latter  are  given 
wherever  they  are  necessary,  and  embrace  accounts  and  abstracts  which 
must  be  sought  for  in  many  hundred  volumes  and  scattered  documents 
not  generally  accessible.  These  are  the  materials  for  a  history  of  the 
national  progress,  but  not  the  history  itself,  which  forms  a  continuous 
narrative  under  each  section,  embracing  and  classifying  the  several  points 
which  indicate  the  sources  and  mark  the  development  of  the  wealth  and 
power  of  the  nation. 

Section  III.  (Interchange),  with  which  the  present  volume  com- 
mences, is  divided  into  sixteen  chapters,  in  each  of  which  a  distinct 
branch  of  the  subject  is  treated  according  to  its  importance.  In  one  or 
two  instances,  as  in  Chapters  X.  and  XI.,  a  department  of  the  subject 
is  further  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  other  countries.  By  this  means 
more  enlarged  views  are  obtained  than  if  a  stricter  limit  had  been 
observed.  Every  chapter  contains  some  materials,  without  which  it  is 
impossible  to  form  a  sound  judgment  on  many  important  questions  of 
general  interest.  Concentrated  in  a  compact  form,  and  distributed  under 
heads,  they  cannot  but  have  a  considerable  effect  in  enlightening  and 
correcting  men's  views.     We  shall  pass  each  chapter  rapidly  in  review. 

In  Chapter  I.,  on  Internal  Communicationy  the  facilities  of  transport 
in  Great  Britain  and  the  commercial  advantages  derived  from  them  are 
briefly  pointed  out. 

Chapter  II.  relates  to  Tumpike'roads^  and  contains  the  following 
curious  estimate,  though  confessedly  only  an  approximation,  of  the 
number  of  travellers  by  stage-coaches  in  England. 

**  Upon  making  a  calculation"  (by  a  method  previously  pointed  out) 
•*  on  the  whole  number  of  stage-coaches  that  possessed  licenses  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1834,  it  appears  that  the  means  of  conveyance  thus 
provided  for  travelling  are  equivalent  to  the  conveyance  during  the  year 
of  one  person,  for  the  distance  of  597,159,420  miles,  or  more  than  six 
times  the  distance  between  the  earth  and  the  sun.  Observation  has 
shewn  that  the  degree  in  which  the  public  avail  themselves  of  the 
accommodation  thus  provided  is  in  the  proportion  of  9  to  15,  or  ^ths  of  its 
utmost  extent.  Following  this  proportion,  the  sum  of  all  the  travelling 
by  stage-coaches  in  Great  Britain  may  be  represented  by  358,295,652 
miles :  if  we  exclude  from  the  calculation  all  very  young  children  as 
well  as  persons  who  from  their  great  age  and  bodily  infirmities  are 
unable  to  travel,  there  will  probably  remain  in  England  10,000,000  of 
persons  by  whom  that  amount  of  travelling  might  be  accomplished ;  but 
it  is  well  known  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  population  are  not 
placed  in  circumstances  that  require  them  to  travel,  and,  if  even  it  were 
otherwise,  that  they  would  not  avail  themselves  of  a  mode  of  conveyance 
so  comparatively  costly  as  a  stage-coach.  We  shall  probably  ffo  to  the 
utmost  extent  in  assuming  that  not  more  than  ^th,  or  2,000,000  of  persons, 
travel  in  that  manner ;  and  it  places  m  a  strong  point  of  view  the  activity 
which  pervades  this  country  when  we  thus  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
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that  each  of  those  persons  must  on  the  average  travel  on  land  by  some 
public  conveyance  180  miles  in  the  course  of  the  year.  This  calculation 
is  exclusive  of  all  travelling  in  post-  chaises,  in  private  carriages,  and 
by  steam-vessels,  the  amount  of  which  there  are  not  any  means  for 
estimating.  It  afibrds  a  good  measure  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
metropolis  to  the  remainder  of  the  country,  that,  of  the  number  of 
597,159,420  miles  travelled  over  by  passengers  in  each  year,  the  large 
proportion  of  409,052,644  is  the  product  of  stage-coaches  which  are 
licensed  to  run  from  London  to  various  parts  of  the  kingdom.'* 

Chapter  III.  {Canald)  includes  a  notice  of  inland  navigation  generally. 
The  canals  opened  in  the  United  Kingdom  since  1800  are  536f  miles 
in  length,  and  include  the  Caledonian  Canal,  the  most  magnificent  work 
of  the  kind  in  the  country.  In  France,  the  construction  of  canals  has 
been  most  active  in  the  present  century,  while  in  England  more  than 
three-fourths  of  the  mileage  of  the  canals  was  completed  before  its  com* 
mencement. 

**  The  navigable  canals  used  for  the  transport  of  goods  and  produce 
in  England  alone  are  estimated  now  to  exceed  2,200  miles  in  length, 
while  Qie  navigable  rivers  exceed  1800  miles,  making  together  more 
than  4000  miles  of  inland  navigation,  the  greatest  part  of  which  has 
been  created  or  rendered  available  during  the  last  80  years.  •  ♦  *  The 
whole  extent  of  navigable  canals  at  this  moment  available  in  Ireland 
does  not  amount  to  300  miles,  and,  including  navigable  rivers,  the  entire 
water  communication  does  not  exceed  400  miles  for  the  whole  island." 

In  Chapter  IV.  a  complete  account  is  given  of  the  progress  of  Sleam 
Navigation.  Twenty  years  ago,  in  1818,  the  number  of  steam-vessels 
belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  was  only  19,  while  in  1836,  there 
were  554  belonging  to  its  various  ports.  In  1819,  only  four  steam- 
vessels  were  built  and  registered,  averaging  100  tons  each,  and  in  1836 
there  were  registered  86,  averaging  127  tons  each.  The  number  arriving 
at,  and  departing  from,  the  various  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1833, 
including  their  repeated  voyages,  was  25,705.  The  time  occupied  in  a 
voyage  by  a  steam- vessel  may  now  be  calculated  with  something  like  the 
same  certainty  as  the  mail-coach,  while  it  is  more  economical ;  and  yet 
steam-boats  seem  to  have  increased  rather  than  to  have  diminished  the 
numbers  of  those  who  travel  by  stage-coaches.  Mr.  Porter  remarks : — 
"  The  number  of  passengers  conveyed  between  London  and  Gravesend  by 
packets,  in  1835,  was  ascertained  by  the  collector  of  the  pier-dues  at  the 
latter  town  to  have  been  670,452.  *  *  •  It  was  stated  m  evidence  be- 
fore a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1836,  that  at  least 
1,057,000  passengers,  including  those  to  and  from  Gravesend,  pass 
Blackwall  in  steam-vessels  every  year.  *  *  *  The  number  of  passengers 
conveyed  by  the  Hull  and  Selby  steam-packets  in  the  twelve  months 
which  preceded  the  opening  of  the  Leeds  and  Selby  railway  was  33,882, 
whereas,  in  the  twelve  months  that  followed  that  event,  the  number  con- 
veyed was  62,105/' 

A  notice  of  the  extent  to  which  steam-navigation  is  at  present  avail- 
able in  OUT  intercourse  with  India,  and  the  prospects  of  its  extension  in 
that  and  other  directions,  concludes  the  Chapter. 

Chapter  V.  relates  to  Railways^  and  contains  a  notice  of  their 
earliest  employment  in  England,  an  account  of  the  number  of  Railway 
Acts. passed  since  1800,  and  a  list  of  completed  lines,  with  observations 
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on  the  operation  of  these  new  media  of  interchaDge.  It  appears  tha| 
not  only  do  they  facilitate  personal  intercourse,  but  create  new  relations, 
which  give  increased  activity  to  correspondence  by  letter.  Mr.  Porter 
states  tibat  **  since  the  opening  of  the  railway  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  the  deliveries  of  letters  are  as  frequent  and  as  rapid  as  the 
deliveries  by  the  twopenny  post  between  the  opposite  ends  of  London." 
The  economical  dkci  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railwi^,  measured 
in  money  alone,  amounts  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling  annually ; 
but  the  saving  of  time,  the  facihty  of  transacting  business  with  greater 
dispatch^  and  other  important  considerations,  are  perhaps  of  equal  value, 
A  table  is  given  shewing  the  parliamentary  expenses  incurred  in  obtain^ 
ing  Acts  of  Incorporation  for  some  of  the  principal  railway  companies. 
The  cost  for  eight  different  railways  was  303,273/.  Is.  Cd,  being  a  tax 
on  some  of  them  of  about  700Z.  per  mile.  Many  other  charges,  and 
particularly  the  cost  of  land,  are  proportionably  heavy.  Hence,  the  fares 
by  the  Belgian  and  foreign  railways  do  not  justly  admit  of  a  comparison 
with  the  raHway  fares  in  this  country,  as  the  expense  is  so  much  smidler 
under  every  head.  The  railway  between  Brussels  and  Antwerp,  twenty- 
seven  miles,  was  constructed  at  an  expense  of  less  than  5000/.  per  mile  i 
and  passengers  are  conveyed  from  the  one  place  to  the  other  in  an  hour 
and  a  half  for  lOd.,  the  fare  having  previously  been  from  2s,  6d.  to 
is,  hy  the  ordinary  mode  of  travelling.  In  1836  there  were  1003i  miles 
of  railway  ip  operation  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  stated  that  nearly 
two  hundred  companies  have  been  formed  for  the  construction  of  5000 
miles  more. 

Chapter  VI.  ( Coatiing  Trade)  contains  the  tables  of  tonnage  employed 
in  this  branch  of  commerce  since  1824,  before  which  time  no  record  wa« 
kept  of  its  operations.  The  amount  of  tonnage  engaged  in  the  convey^ 
ance  of  coal  forms  a  most  important  portion  of  the  traffic  coastways ; 
and  it  appears  that  in  1836  there  were  brought  into  the  port  of  London 
2,398,358  tons  of  coal,  in  8,162  ships.  In  the  years  in  which  a  Isrge  im* 
portation  of  foreign  grain  occurs  the  coasting  trade  is  diminished,  as  thQ 
foreign  supply  is  brought  to  the  different  ports  for  consumption — a  fact 
which  Mr.  Porter  observes  will  account  for  the  fluctuations  of  certain 
years,  the  trade  between  different  ports  on  the  English  coast  being  less 
active,  while  that  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  derives  a  stimulus 
from  the  scarcity  of  the  grain  market. 

Chapter  YII.  is  on  the  Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  la 
1825  the  imports  into  Ireland  from  Great  Britain  amounted  to  7,048,936/., 
and  the  exports  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain  to  8,531,355/.  Since  that 
period  the  trade  between  these  parts  of  the  empire  has  been  placed  on  the 
same  footing  as  the  coasting  traffic,  and  no  separate  accounts  have  been 
kept  of  the  value  of  produce  conveyed,  with  the  single  exception  of 
grain,  which  is  still  entered  at  the  custom-houses.  Some  idea,  however, 
of  its  process  may  be  drawn  from  a  statement  of  the  ships  and  tonnage 
engaged  m  the  trade,  an  account  of  which  is  still  kept.  Mr.  Porter 
shews  that  the  increase  of  tonnage  from  1801  to  1826  was  62  per  cent., 
and  horn  1826  to  1836  the  increase  was  95  per  cent;  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  the  first  period  of  twenty-six  years  being  2|-  per  cent.,  and  in 
the  last  ten  years  9^  per  cent,  annually.  This  great  increase  is  at- 
tributable, in  no  small  degree,  to  the  employment  of  steam-vessels, 
which  has  placed  the  Irish  occupier  in  close  contact  with  the  Englisk 
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market,  and  has  had  the  efiect  of  atimulating  indufitry,  and  improviiig 
every  department  of  husbandry. 

Chapt^  VIII.  (fFeighii  ondMeamres)  forma  a  necessary  subdivision 
of  the  present  section. 

Chapter  IX.,  on  Foreign  Commerce^  is  perhaps  the  most  valuable  in 
the  volume.  There  is  greater  scope  for  observation,  and  hence  the 
matter  is  more  varied.  The  tables  are  numerous  and  highly  important, 
and  the  remarks  on  our  commercial  policy,  to  which  they  naturally  lead^ 
are  able  and  temperately  expressed.  We  quote  a  few  statements  of  facts, 
which  are  placed  in  a  bold  and  striking  light  by  lucid  arrangement, 

**  The  average  annual  exports  of  British  produce  and  manufactures  in  the 
decennary  period  from  1801  to  1810  amounted  to  40,737,970/.  In  the 
next  ten  years,  from  181 1  to  1820,  the  annual  average  was  41 ,484,461/. ; 
from  1821  to  1830,  the  annual  average  fell  to  36,597,623/.  Since 
that  time  the  amount  has  been  progressively  advancing,  and  in  1836  ex- 
ceeded by  1,765,543/.  the  amount  in  1815,  the  first  year  of  the  peace, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  1836,  was  the  greatest  year  of  export  trade, 
judging  from  the  value  of  the  shipments,  that  this  country  has  ever 
gggu^  ♦  »  »  ♦  »  'fjjg  average  annual  exports  to  the  whole  of 
Europe  were  less  in  value  by  nearly  20  per  cent,  in  the  five  years  from 
1832  to  1836  than  thev  were  in  the  five  years  that  followed  the  dose  of 
the  war;  and  it  affords  strong  evidence  of  the  unsatisfactory  footing 
upon  which  our  trading  regulations  with  Europe  are  established,  that  our 
exports  to  the  United  States  of  America,  which,  with  their  popdation  of 
only  twelve  millions,  are  removed  to  a  distance  from  us  of  3,000  miles 
across  the  Atlantic,  have  amounted  to  more  than  one-half  of  the  value  of 
our  shipments  to  the  whole  of  Europe,  with  a  population  fifteen  times  as 
great  as  that  of  the  United  States,  and  with  an  abundance  of  productions 
suited  to  our  wants,  which  thev  are  naturally  desirous  of  exchanging  for 
the  products  of  our  mines  and  looms." 

This  section  contains  several  tables,  which  lead  to  some  valuable  and 
satisfactory  deductions,  illustrating  the  present  condition  of  the  shipping 
interest.  It  is  shewn  that,  between  the  years  1821  and  1835,  the  British 
shipping  which  entered  the  ports  of  the  United  States  had  increased  860 
per  cent,  while  the  increase  on  American  shippine  was  only  77  per  cent : 
or,  to  state  it  differently,  the  proportion  of  British  shipping,  compared 
with  the  American  tonnage  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  States, 
was  only  1-^  in  1821,  while  in  1835  it  had  increased  to  39  per  cent. 
Again,  comparing  the  British  and  foreign  tonnage  that  entered  the  porta 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  same  years,  the  proportion  of  foreign  wag 
27  per  cent,  in  1821,  and  not  more  than  35^  per  cent  in  1836 ;  but 
in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  foreign  tonnage  which  en-» 
tered  their  ports  had  increased  from  10  •  66  per  cent,  in  182 1  to  47  •  42  per 
cent,  in  1835.  A  table  is  also  given  whicn  shews  that  ''  the  proportion 
of  foreign  to  British  tonnage  which  entered  our  ports  during  that  period| 
which  is  regarded  as  the  most  prosperous  period  in  the  annals  of  the 
mercantile  marine,  was  far  ^eater  than  it  is  at  present."  In  1810  the 
proportion  per  100  tons  British  was  131 '  27  tons  foreign.  Mr.  Porter 
frirther  shews  that  the  shipping  which  entered  and  left  ourports  in  1836 
was  more  than  twice  as  large  as  that  employed  in  1802.  Taking  periods 
of  five  years  each  from  1814,  the  average  tonnage  employed  from  that 
yeaf  to  1818  was  4,147^57  annually;  from  1819  to  1823  the  average 
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was  slightly  increased,  and  amounted  for  each  year  to  4,200,332  tons ; 
from  1824  (the  year  in  which  the  first  Reciprocity  Treaty  was  concluded) 
to  1828,  the  annual  average  was  5,332,122  tons;  and  in  the  five  years, 
from  1832  to  1836,  6,326,508  tons.  The  same  progress  is  to  be  traced 
in  the  number  of  ships  built  and  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Chapter  X.  a£fords  a  contrast  of  the  Progress  of  Trade  in  Fo^ 
reign  Countries^  but  more  particularly  in  France  and  the  United 
States,  with  that  of  this  country. 

Chapter  XL  completes  the  notice  of  Foreign  Commerce,  by  an  ac- 
count of  the  Prtissian  Commercial  League^  which  came  into  operation  in 
1834.  Its  proceedings  are  naturally  watched  with  great  interest  by  the 
mauufacturers  of  this  country.  The  League  has  been  joined  by  ten  in- 
dependent States,  whose  territory  extends  over  174,627  English  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  25,153,847.  Mr.  Porter  g^ves  the  following 
account  of  the  first  operations  and  more  immediate  objects  of  this  great 
Union : — 

"  The  principle  of  the  Commercial  League  is  to  destroy  all  the  frontier 
custom-houses  between  the  leagued  States ;  to  allow  of  the  freest  inter- 
course between  the  subjects  of  all  the  different  States  composing  the 
Union ;  and  thus  to  give  to  the  inhabitants  of  each  the  fullest  advantage 
to  be  derived  from  a  community  of  interest,  and  from  extending,  in  a 
most  important  degree,  their  markets  for  supply*  and  the  field  for  the 
exercise  of  their  industry.  Duties  on  the  introduction  of  merchandise 
from  countries  not  comprised  within  the  Union  have,  since  the  1st  of 
January,  1834,  been  collected  at  one  uniform  rate  at  custom-houses 
establi^ed  on  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  frontier  States ;  and  a  prin- 
ciple for  dividing  the  amount  of  the  duties  thus  collected  has  been 
adopted  between  the  Governments,  without  any  consideration  as  to 
which  is  the  country  for  whose  immediate  use  the  importations  are 
intended,  or  to  any  circumstance  other  than  the  proportionate  amount  of 
population.** 

The  motives  which  have  induced  so  many  independent  States  to  join 
the  Prussian  League,  and  its  effect  in  those  States  in  which  industry  is 
devoted  to  manufactures,  are  next  considered.  As  to  the  interests  of 
those  countries  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Union,  Mr.  Porter  says  :— 
"  It  is  probable  that  the  full  effects  of  the  Union  in  discouraging  the  im- 
portation of  foreign  manufactured  goods  has  not  yet  been  experienced." 
He  gives  a  table,  from  which  it  appears  that  the  shipment  of  British 
produce  and  manufactures  to  all  Germany,  from  1827  to  1836,  averaged 
4,646,862/.  annually,  and  in  the  three  years  subsequently  to  the  form- 
ation of  the  League,  4,690,760/.  In  Saxony,  the  League  has  already 
had  a  considerable  effect  in  stimulating  manufacturing  industry,  and, 
not  content  with  the  gradual  accumulation  of  capittd,  the  manufac- 
turers are  obtaining  resources  for  an  enlargement  of  their  operations 
by  the  aid  of  joint-stock  associations. 

Chapter  XII.,  on  the  Currency^  reviews  all  the  great  features 
of  our  policy  on  that  question  within  the  century.  A  scheme  for  de- 
termining, at  any  time,  whether  prices  are  rising  or  falling,  and  to 
ascertain  the  degree  of  such  fluctuation,  as  an  index  to  the  state  of  the 
currency,  with  an  illustrative  table,  will  be  found  in  this  chapter. 

Chapter  XIII.  (Coinage)  completes  the  subject  of  the  Currency. 

Chapter  XIV.,  on  fFages^  which  should  i^rhaps  have  been  placed  in 
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connection  with  Section  II.  (Pjioduction),  contains  interesting  tables 
of  the  wages  of  labourers  and  artisans  in  each  of  the  three  kingdoms, 
and  an  estimate  of  their  condition  during  the  period  embraced  in  thb 
work. 

Chapter  XV.  on  the  Measurement  and  Classing  of  Shipping ;  and 
XVI.,  on  the  FFarehousing  System^  complete  the  Section. 

In  Section  IV.  (Public  Revenub  and  Expenditure),  Chapter  I. 
is  devoted  to  a  view  of  the  Financial  Slate  of  the  Kingdom  at  the  Be- 
ginning of  the  Present  Century. 

Chapter  II.,  under  the  head  of  Public  Income  and  Expenditure^ 
shews  the  gigantic  efforts  which  this  country  made  during  the  war,  and 
the  consequent  exhaustion  experienced  during  the  first  few  years  of 
peace. 

Chapter  III.  (Produce  of  Tates)^  contains  tables  of  taxes  imposed 
and  repealed  between  1800  and  1836;  and  tables  of  the  produce  of 
taxes  in  proportion  to  population.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done 
towards  placing  our  fiscal  system  on  a  more  intelligent  and  enlightened 
basis.  Of  this  we  may  quote  two  proofs.  The  revenue  derived  from 
the  Post-Office  was  deficient  in  1836,  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  its  productiveness  in  1801,  and  with  reference  to  the 
increased  population.  Tlie  net  amount  of  Customs  duties  received  in 
1836,  upon  the  190  articles  enumerated  in  the  tariff,  was  22,774,991/., 
of  which  21,488,162/,,  or  91^  per  cent.,  was  collected  on  18  articles,  and 
22,376,869/.,  or  98^  per  cent,  on  45  articles. 

Chapter  IV.,  on  War  Expenditure^  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
instructive  in  the  volume,  abounding  in  startling  facts,  from  which  we 
select  a  few  of  the  most  striking.  During  the  ten  years,  between 
1805  and  1814,  the  Grovemment  expenditure  exceeded  eight  hundred 
millions  sterling!  In  the  course  of  the  war  46,289,459/.  was  paid  in 
subsidies  and  loans  to  foreign  countries,  as  appears  by  the  public  accounts, 
though  this  amount  is  below  the  actual  sum.  During  the  present  cen- 
tury the  national  defence  has  cost  upwards  of  1000  millions  sterling ;  63 
per  cent,  of  which  is  shewn  to  have  been  expended  in  the  fourteen  years 
from  1800  to  1814 ;  and  the  remainder,  37  per  cent.,  in  the  twenty- 
two  years  of  peace.  The  average  annual  expenditure  under  the  heads 
of  Navy,  Army,  and  Ordnance,  for  the  six  years  ending  1836,  was 
12,714,289/. ;  and  in  the  six  years  from  1809  to  1814  the  expenditure 
under  these  heads  averaged  each  year,  58,092,906/. 

The  last  three  Chapters  are — ^V.  Miscellaneous  Estimates ;  VI.  Pub- 
lie  Expenditure  of  France  and  America;  VII.  County  and  Parochial 
Expaiditure. 

We  hope  that  the  remaining  part  of  Mr.  Porter's  work  will  be  pub- 
lished without  much  delay.  The  whole  will  form  a  compendious  and 
valuable  library  of  British  Statistics. 
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Report  of  an  Enquiry,  conducted  from  House  to  House,  into  th^  State  of 

176  Families  in  Miles  Platting,  within  the  borough  of  Manchester, 

in  1837.     By  James  Hbtwood,  Esq.     Read  before  the  Statistical 

Society  of  London,  on  the  16th  April,  1838. 
Thb  following  Report  has  been  prepared  from  the  results  of  an  enquiry 
undertaken  at  the  request  of  the  author,  in  a  district  of  Manchester,  with 
which  the  visitor  who  conducted  the  enquiry  was  previously  well  ac- 
quainted. Miles  Platting  is  inhabited,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  fami- 
lies of  operatives,  who  are  dependent  upon  manual  labour  for  their  sub- 
sistence ;  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  heads  of  the  families  included 
within  this  enquiry  are  hand-loom  weavers.  Their  occupations  are  ex- 
tremely laborious,  their  earnings  very  moderate,  and  their  time  of 
labour,  when  in  full  work,  often  amount  to  14  hours  per  day.  During 
the  year  1887  many  of  the  hand-loom  weavers  in  this  district  did  not  find 
haljf  employment ;  others  were  unable  to  earn  more  than  6s.  or  7s.  per 
week,  and  the  most  experienced  and  industrious  of  the  class,  by  working 
14  hours  per  day,  frequently  obtained  for  the  full  amount  of  their  earn- 
ings only  1 2».  per  week. 

Where  the  hand-loom  weavers  are  employed  in  weaving  plain  thin  cot- 
ton goods,  similar  to  those  manufactured  by  power-looms,  their  earnings 
seldom  amount  to  9s.  per  week,  and  the  majority  of  this  class  of  workmen 
can  only  get  6*.  or  7s.  per  week.  In  weaving  narrow  shawls,  a  new 
kind  of  work,  put  out  in  the  winter  of  1837,  the  weekly  earnings  of  a 
good  weaver  were  9s.  per  week,  from  which  2d.  in  every  shilling,  or 
Is.  6d.  on  the  gross  earnings,  must  frequently  be  deducted  for  the  ex- 
pense of  winding,  leavhig  only  7^.  6d.  as  the  net  weekly  earnings. 

A  first-rate  workman,  weaving  quiltings,  may  earn  12*.  per  week; 
but,  in  this  case,  the  winding  and  other  expenses  often  amount  to  Sd.  in 
Is,,  or  Ss.  on  the  gross  earnings,  and  thus  their  net  earnings  are  dimi- 
nished to  9*.  per  week.  In  like  manner  a  silk-weaver,  working  at  plain 
sarsnets,  may  earn  12^.  per  week  ;  but  the  expenses  of  winding  and  the 
use  of  the  loom  usually  amount  to  Sd.  in  every  shilling,  or  to  Ss.  on  the 
whole  weekly  earnings,  and  thus  the  net  earnings  of  the  silk-weaver 
are  diminished  to  9*.  per  week.  Whenever  the  hand-loom  weaver  works 
at  his  own  loom,  and  is  assisted  in  winding  by  his  wife  or  family,  he 
may  consider  the  whole  of  his  earnings  as  profit;  but  in  the  case  of 
journeymen  weavers,  who  hire  the  looms  on  which  they  work,  and  who 
pay,  in  addition,  for  the  expense  of  winding,  the  total  amount  of  the 
earnings  will  be  necessarily  lessened  by  the  deduction  of  these  concur- 
rent expenses.  The  various  occupations  of  the  heads  of  families  included 
within  this  enquiry  are  enumerated  in  the  following  table : — 
102  Hand-loom  weaver?.  148  Brought  forward. 

3  Silk  weaTers,  winders,  and  warpen.        6  Labourers. 

3  Small-ware  weavers.  1  Carter. 

2  Power-loom  weavers.  2  Smiths. 

8  Warpers  and  workers  in  factories.  9  Tradesmen  (hatteri;,  joiners,  &c.). 

1  Jacquard-loom  manufacturer.  1  Schoolmaster. 
6  Dyers.  1  Designer. 

2  Fustian-shearers.  1  Drawer-in  of  threails  for  the  loom. 
5  Warehousemen.                                        6  Washerwomen. 

3  Bricklayers.                                               1  No  occupation. 
11  Colliers.  
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Among  the  heads  of  families  visited  the  number  of  married  men  is 
remarkable;  and  the  total  population  of  the  families  included  within 
the  enquiry  comprehends  the  following  individuals  : — 

Heads  of  Families^  1-47  Married  men. 
, ,  , ,  9  Widowers. 

,,  ,,  20  Widows. 

176 

147  Wives  of  the  heads  of  families. 
232  Children  under  10  years  of  age. 
239  Children  above  10  years  of  age. 
113  Male  lodgers,  often  jourueymtn. 
49  Female  loilgers. 
34  Children  with  the  lodgem. 

Total  Population      990 

Of  the  176  heads  of  families,  137  are  English,  37  Irish,  1  Scotch, 
and  1  Welch. 

It  appears  that  the  majority  of  the  children  receiving  education  are 
instructed  in  Sunday-schools ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that  many  of 
the  children  attend  the  Sunday-school  at  a  very  early  age  in  Miles  Plat- 
ting, owing  to  the  unwillingness  of  their  parents  to  allow  the  elder 
children  to  attend  the  Sunday-school  unless  they  take  the  younger  chil- 
dren with  them.  Of  course  the  maintenance  of  silence  and  order  in  the 
Simday-school  is  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  presence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  infant  scholars  in  the  same  room  wiUi  the  older  children  ;  and  the 
attention  of  the  more  advanced  scholars  must  be  diverted  by  the  pro- 
cess of  elementary  instruction  which  is  required  for  the  infant  children. 

The  total  number  of  children  in  the  families  visited  is  505,  viz.— • 

232  Children  under  10  years  of  age, 
239  Children  al>ove  10  years  of  age, 
34  Children  with  the  lodgers. 


505 


Of  this  number — 


63  attend  both  day  and  Sunday<4chool8^ 
208  attend  Sunday-schools  only, 

8  attend  day-schools  only, 

9  attend  infant-schools, 

Making  a  total  of  283  children  at  school. 

There  are  very  few  of  the  heads  of  the  families,  included  within  this 
enquiry,  who  have  formed  the  habit  of  reading,  or  are  capable  of  under- 
standing or  enjoying  a  book.  Many  are  either  too  illiterate,  or  too 
deeply  sunk  in  indifference,  or  in  animal  grati^cationj  to  be  easily  con- 
vinced of  the  imjportance  of  mental  culture  or  reli^on.  There  are,  how- 
ever, others  who  may  be  regarded  as  sincerely  religious  characters. 

In  the  following  table,  where  the  heads  of  families  are  really  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  England,  or  with  any  other  religious  denomi- 
nation, they  are  classified  accordingly ;  but  wherever  they  profess  no 
particular  attachment  to  any  one  Protestant  sect,  they  are  considered 
uncertain.     Of  176  heads  of  families,  it  appears  that — 
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31  belong  to  tbe  Church  of  Eoglaod. 

23  are  Roman  Catholics,  .    .    ^ 

13  MethodUtt. 

4  Unitarians, 

3  Baptists. 

1  Scotch  Presbyterian. 

1  Independent. 
3  Deistical. 

97  Uncertain. 

176 

Of  the  176  heads  of  families  visited — 

35  attend  public  worship  reguUrly, 
45  occasionally. 

36  seldom. 

60  do  not  attend  public  worship. 

176 

130  profess  to  be  able  to  read. 
15  read  imperfectly. 
23  cannot  read. 

8  are  not  particularized  as  to  their  power  of  reading. 

176 

7S  possess  a  Bible  and  a  Testament. 

2  possess  a  Bible. 

35  possess  a  Testament. 

97  possess  a  Prayer-book,  or  H3rmn-book,  or  both,  in  atldition 
sometimes  to  the  Bible  or  Teitament. 

36  possess  other  works,  chiefly  rvligiou«. 

37  possess  no  books. 

Of  the  176  habitations  which  were  visited,  165  are  houses  including 
many  cellars,  and  1 1  are  separate  cellars.  They  contain  692  rooms,  of 
which  294  are  sleeping-rooms ;  and  it  is  important  to  observe  that  the 
houses  in  the  district  visited  are  generally  kept  in  good  repair,  and  are 
more  convenient  than  is  often  the  case  with  many  of  the  cottages  of  the 
poor.  The  internal  condition  of  the  habitations  visited  is  detailed  in  the 
following  table : — 

Of  the  176  habitations  visited  there  are — 

68  houses  or  cellars  described  as  neat  and  comfortable. 

20  are  neat. 

34  just  comfurtable. 

37  uncomfortable,  of  which  2  are  damp  as  well  as  uncomfortable. 

9  are  wretched. 
8  not  specified. 

176 

Exact  information  is  communicated,  in  the  foregoing  Report,  on  various 
subjects,  which  possess,  perhaps,  rather  local  thim  general  interest ;  but 
the  minute  analysis  of  the  internal  structure  of  society  appears  to  the 
author  to  constitute  the  leading  object  of  statistical  science;  and  the 
investigation  of  the  physical,  moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  condition 
of  the  human  race  is  the  chosen  occupation  of  the  statistical  enquirer. 
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An  Account  of  Slrikes  vi  the  PoUerUn^  in  the  Years  1834  and  1836. 
By  John  Boyle,  Esq.  Read  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London, 
on  the  16th  April,  1838. 

The  Stafibidshire  Potteries — the  principal  seat  of  the  Potter}'-tradc — 
comprise  parts  of  three  parishes,  and  extend,  in  their  whole  length  from 
north  to  south,  a  distance  of  eight  miles.  There  are  included  within 
these  limits  four  market-towns,  of  which  Burslem,  as  being  the  most 
ancient  in  the  district,  claims  the  first  rank ;  but  Hanley  and  Shelton, 
places  immediately  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  forming,  as  it  were, 
but  one  town,  are  the  most  populous. 

At  the  census  of  1831,  the  population  of  the  several  towns  within  the 
parish  of  Stoke-upon-Trent  was  35,602 ;  the  population  of  the  parish 
of  Burslem  12,714;  and  that  of  the  township  of  Tunstall,  in  Wolstan- 
ton  parish,  3,673;  making  a  total  of  51,989:  and,  if  the  annual  in- 
crease be  estimated  in  the  same  ratio  as  that  from  1821  to  1831,  the 
population  in  1836-7,  the  period  of  the  strike,  would  be  61,000,  all  of 
whom  were  connected  with  the  Pottery-trade. 

All  the  processes  of  the  manufacture  are  performed  by  manual  labour, 
and  no  machinery,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term,  is  used. 
Every  branch  in  the  trade  is  healthy,  with  the  exception  of  that  em- 
ployed in  covering  the  surface  of  the  ware  with  glaze,  or,  as  it  is  techni- 
cally called,  **  dipping."  The  regular  working  time,  on  which  all  cal- 
culations of  wages  are  based,  is  54  hours  per  week,  or  an  average  of 
9  hours  per  day ;  but  when  goods  are  in  great  demand,  the  workmen 
are  often  required  to  make  greater  exertions,  and  the  time  is  extended 
to  66  hours  per  week,  or  an  average  of  1 1  hours  per  day. 

The  Operative  Potters,  as  a  body,  earn  fully  as  good,  if  not  better, 
wages  thim  the  workmen  of  any  other  staple  trade  in  the  kingdom ;  and 
full  employment  is  affordexl  at  suitable  occupations  to  women  and  chil- 
dren. In  a  document  published  by  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  previous 
to  the  general  strike,  and  extensively  circulated  throughout  the  king- 
dom, there  occurs  the  following  remarks  on  the  subject  of  the  earnings 
of  the  workmen,  and  their  accuracy  has  never  been  disputed :— 

'^Two  or  three  years  ago,  when  wages  were  considered  low,  the  weekly  average 
was  from  17#.  to  2u.  for  men,  according  to  their  skilfulness ;  7t,  to  9#.  for  women ; 
and  3t.  M.  to  4f.  6</.  for  children  of  14  years  old.  The  average  earnings  in  regular 
branches  are  now  from  21«.  to  28«.  for  men ;  9<.  to  12«.  for  women ;  and  4m.  to  6«. 
for  children ;  the  labour  beiug  calculated  at  nine  hours  per  day.** 

The  Operative  Potters,  in  their  general  character,  are  industrious  and 
orderly,  and  possess  the  luxuries,  as  well  as  comforts,  of  life  to  a  consi* 
derable  extent  For  ten  years  previous  to  the  strike,  wages  had  been 
undergoing  a  progressive  advance ;  caused  in  part  by  the  operation  of 
the  Potters'  Union,  but  more  by  an  uninterrupted  demand  for  goods, 
which  lefl  few  or  not  any  skilful  hands  out  of  regular  employment.  At 
no  period  since  the  establishment  of  the  trade  was  the  remuneration  for 
labour  so  ample,  as  at  the  time  of  the  general  strike,  in  November,  1836. 

The  first  Union  of  the  workmen  known  in  the  Potteries,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  regulating  prices,  was  established  in  1824.  In  1825,  the  hands 
at  a  number  of  manufactories  struck  for  an  advance  of  prices ;  but 
during  the  continuance  of  the  strike  the  well-known  commercial  panic 
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of  that  year  occurred,  which  frustrated  their  endeavours,  and  work  was 
resumed  at  the  same  or  lower  prices  than  those  previously  paid.  One 
of  the  expedients  of  the  Union  at  this  time  was  to  commence  manufac- 
turing, and  hy  thus  making  the  surplus  hands  a  source  of  profit,  it  was 
thought  a  waste  of  funds  would  be  prevented,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
competition  for  employment  would  be  checked. 

After  this  Union  was  dissolved,  those  who  had  been  at  its  head,  or 
who  had  actively  promoted  it,  were  viewed  by  the  masters  as  individuals 
who  would  on  all  occasions  be  ready  to  excite  a  spirit  of  disaffection 
among  their  fellow-workmen,  and  take  every  opportunity  of  raising  the 
price  of  labour.  As  a  consequence,  such  parties  had  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining employment,  and  some  therefore  left  the  district,  while  others 
took  to  different  occupations.  One  of  the  leading  characters  of  the 
Union,  who  had  subsequently  changed  his  views  on  the  subject,  makes 
the  folluwing  remarks  in  a  letter  published  in  July,  1836,  previous  to 
the  late  strike : — 

"The«e  simple  facts  will  illustrate  the  nature  of  unions— their  utter  ineflScacy— 
the  factious  spirit  they  cherish — the  false  principles  on  which  they  are  founded — 
the  materials  of  which  they  are  oidinaiily  composed — and  the  ruinous  effects  to 
which  they  lead.  Wesp^nt  nearly  3  000/.  to  prop  up  a  rocro  fallacious  delusion ! 
Labour  ftjll  lower  than  ever  in  1826,  in  consequence  of  the  depression  of  trade. 
Many  of  the  men  were  ruined,  and  went  in  at  any  price.  Many,  Itefore  in  comfort, 
dragii^ed  on  a  miserable  exibtence  on  parish-pay,  having  offended  their  employers 
beyond  forgiveness." 

No  more  was  heard  on  the  subject  of  union  for  a  considerable  period. 
About  1830,  two  delegates  from  the  general  *'  Trades  Union*'  convened 
a  public  meeting,  to  be  held  in  the  open  air,  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
Potteries.  These  individuals  harangued  in  a  strain  of  great  violence ; 
they  denounced  all  the  masters,  with  one  exception,  as  oppressors  of 
their  workmen,  and  exhorted  the  Potters  to  form  part  of  a  General 
Union  of  the  operative  classes  throughout  the  kingdom,  which,  accord- 
ing to  their  representation,  would  correct  all  that  was  amiss  in  the  rela- 
tions between  master  and  servant,  and  give  to  the  latter  his  proper 
station  in  society. 

A  short  period  after  this  occurred,  and  probably  consequent  upon  it, 
a  Union  of  the  Potters  was  formed ;  the  effects  of  which  were  soon  felt 
by  some  of  the  smaller  manufacturers,  who  were  paying  a  low  rate 
of  wages. 

In  1888,  Mr.  Owen,  of  New  Lanark,  visited  the  Potteries,  and 
encouraged  the  spirit  of  imion  among  the  workmen.  He  took  every 
means  of  advancing  his  principles,  and  some  of  the  most  active  agents 
of  the  Union  were  considered  to  be  his  followers. 

In  1834,  another  attempt  was  made  at  manufacturing.  A  manufac- 
tory was  taken  at  Burslem,  on  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years,  and  seven  of 
the  workmen  who  had  accumulated  property  entered  inte  engagements 
for  the  payment  of  the  annual  rent.  A  capital  amounting  to  800/.  was 
advanced  from  the  general  fund,  and  two  of  the  most  active  members  of 
the  Union  had  the  management.  This  concern  struggled  through  an 
existence  of  18  months  ;  the  capital  was  entirely  lost,  all  parties  became 
dissatisfied  with  each  other,  and  those  connecteil  with  the  lease  were 
happy  at  being  discharged  from  their  responsibilities  on  almost  any 
t^rms. 
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At  thig  time  the  demand  for  goods  was  remarkably  brisk,  and  the 
workmen  were  fully  employed.  It  appeared  to  the  masters  a  favourable 
opportunity  to  respond  to  the  feelings  of  the  workmen,  and  to  make  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  workmanship.  It  was  thought  that  such  a  course 
would  allay  the  irritation  and  discontent  which  generally  prevailed  to- 
wards a  certain  class  of  manufacturers.  In  the  Potteries  there  has 
always  been  a  great  difference  in  the  price  paid  to  workmen  for  articles 
of  the  same  description.  Some  manufacturers  give  a  greater  and  others 
a  less  degree  of  finish  to  their  goods,  according  to  their  standing  in 
borne  or  foreign  trades ;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  workmen  at  one 
manufactory  earn  better  wages  than  those  at  another  where  t}ie  prices 
are  higher.  It  was  mutually  agreed  between  the  masters  and  workmen 
that  a  joint  committee,  consisting  of  an  equal  number  of  each  body, 
should  meet,  and  determine  on  a  minimum  list  of  workmanship.  This 
committee  entered  on  its  duties,  and  proceeded  to  effect  the  object  in 
view ;  but  it  was  soon  brought  to  a  termination  by  what  the  masters 
deemed  a  violation  of  faith  on  the  part  of  the  workmen. 

The  general  body  of  one  important  branch  of  the  trade  refused  to 
sanction  the  acts  of  their  delegates,  and  when  this  was  communicated  to 
the  committee,  the  masters  would  not  proceed  further  in  the  business. 
In  November,  1834,  the  end  of  the  Potters'  year,  the  workmen  at  ten 
manufactories  in  Burslem  and  Tunstall  struck  for  an  advance  of  wages. 
The  advance  demanded  was  an  average  of  35  per  cent,  upon  the  current 
rate.  After  the  strike  had  continued  for  ten  weeks,  the  manufacturers 
concerned  in  it  convened  a  meeting  of  the  general  body  of  manu- 
facturers throughout  the  district,  and  submitted  for  their  consideration 
the  demands  of  the  workmen,  and  asked  advice  as  to  the  course  to  be 
pursued. 

This  meeting  decided  that  an  advance  to  a  certain  extent  ought  to  be 
conceded,  and  appointed  a  committee  of  5  manufacturers,  not  connected 
with  the  pending  dispute,  to  arrange  an  equitable  list  of  prices.  This 
arrangement  was  made  without  the  concurrence  of  the  workmen ;  but  as 
a  majority  of  the  members  of  the  committee  were  among  the  most  re- 
spectable in  the  trade,  and  known  to  pay  the  highest  prices  for  work- 
manship, and  as  no  complaints  were  heard  from  their  workmen,  it  was 
thought  that  a  list  which  had  received  such  sanction  would  be  acceptable 
to  the  workmen  engaged  in  the  strike.  The  result,  however,  proved 
difi^rent,  and  the  workmen  rejected  the  revised  list,  and  insisted  on 
their  full  demands.  At  the  next  meeting  of  the  general  body  of  the 
masters  the  following  resolution  was  passed : — 

^  That  the  meeting  feels  disappointed  that  the  list  of  working  prices,  as  revised 
by  this  committee  and  subsequently  agreed  to  by  the  said  manufacturers  at  Burslem 
and  Tunstall,  and  by  themomred  to  their  workmen,  has  not  been  accepted  bv  them, 
and  been  productive  of  an  amicable  settlement  of  their  differences.  That,  in  order 
to  do  away  with  every  reasonable  objection  to  the  revised  list  of  prices,  and  to  briug 
about  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  matters  in  dispute,  this  meeting  advise  that  the 
manufacturers  concerned  therein  propose  to  the  wurkmen  at  issue  with  tbem^  that 
they  select  6  operatives  (  not  being  interested  parties  )  to  be  added  to  the  present 
committtre  and  Mr.  Mayer,  making  6  manufacturers  and  6  workmen,  which  unitetl 
committee  shall  look  over  the  said  list  and  make  whatever  alterations  they  shall 
deem  proper  theieip." 

On  this  overture  being  made  to  the  workmen,  the  Board  of  Manage- 
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ment  of  the  Potters'  Union,  to  whom  everything  was  referred,  passed  the 
following  resolution : — 

February  9/A,  1835. 
'^  At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Management  for  th«  Board  of  Operative  Potters' 
Society,  it  was  unanimously  resoWed — ^The  board,  having?  duly  considered  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  manufacturers'  meeting,  held  at  the  Swan  Inn,  Hanley,  on  the  Gth 
inst^find  that,  notwithstanding  all  its  efforts  to  bring  such  meeting  to  acknowledge 
a  fair  principle  to  legislate  upon,  has  hitherto  failed  in  such  efforts.  Such  being 
the  case,  our  present  conviction  is,  that  it  is  neither  our  duty  nor  privilege  to  hold  any 
further  conference  with  them  on  the  subject;  and  at  the  same  time  are  peffectlv 
satisfied  that  the  prices  required  by  the  workmen  are  just  and  reasonable,  and  sucn 
as  the  circumstances  of  the  manufacturers  and  the  country  at  large  will  admit.*' 

The  whole  grounds  of  dispute  now  remained  in  the  same  state  as  at 
the  commencement  of  the  strike,  nor  were  they,  to  all  appearances,  any 
nearer  a  settlement.  No  farther  attempts  at  compromise  were  made ; 
hut,  on  the  1st  of  March,  after  a  stoppage  of  15  weeks,  the  manufacto- 
ries were  opened,  and  the  masters  yielded  to  the  demands  of  the  work- 
men. There  is  on  ordinary  occasions  a  suspension  of  work  for  one 
week  at  Martinmas,  therefore  that  time  must  be  deducted  from  a  cal- 
culation on  the  general  loss. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  by  the  10  manufacturers  was  at  least 
3  300,  and  the  weekly  amount  of  wages  exceeded  1,900/.  The  total 
loss  in  wages  alone  sustained  by  the  workmen  may  be  estimated  at 
27,000/.  To  this  amount  must  be  added  the  loss  sustained  by  the  mas- 
ters on  their  dormant  capital,  the  loss  to  the  working  colliers,  and  to  the 
other  branches  immediately  dependent  upon  the  Potters. 

The  workmen  engaged  m  this  contest  did  not  receive  that  pecuniary 
aid  from  their  brethren  which  such  a  display  of  fortitude  appeared  to 
deserve.  In  the  financial  report  of  the  Potters*  Union  for  this  year,  the 
amount  charged  under  the  head  of  assistance  to  the  Burslem  and  Tun- 
stall  workmen  is  only  1,562/. ;  and  if  it  be  estimated  that  300/.  was  col- 
lected from  the  publicans  and  shopkeepers  in  support  of  the  cause,  there 
still  remains  a  loss  to  the  workmen  of  25,138/.  The  workmen  effected 
the  object  for  which  they  struck,  and  the  masters  appeared  to  be  power- 
less. The  immediate  benefit  to  the  workmen  was  very  great :  it  ex- 
tended from  30  to  35  per  cent,  upon  the  weekly  amount  of  wages  for 
the  same  quantity  of  manufactured  goods.  And  if  it  be  estimated  that 
this  advantage  continued  until  the  partial  strike  of  September,  1836,  a 
period  of  1 8  months,  it  would  appear  that  the  pecuniary  benefit  to  the 
workmen  at  the  10  manufactories  would  be  41,500/..  at  the  lowest  rate 
of  calculation ;  and  even  after  the  loss  sustained  by  the  workmen  in 
effecting  this  advance  is  deducted,  there  still  appears  a  balance  of 
26,362/.  in  their  favour.  It  must  not,  however,  be  thought  that  even 
half  of  this  amount  was  received  by  the  workmen  in  addition  to  the 
weekly  wages  they  had  previously  received.  The  intemperate  work- 
men had  so  much  more  time  at  their  command  to  devote  to  dissipation. 
The  indolent  were  better  enabled  to  indulge  their  habits  without  dimi- 
nishing their  earnings :  and  as  it  was  one  of  the  professed  objects  of  the 
Union  to  lessen  the  number  of  working  hours,  the  best  members  were 
expected  to  show  an  example  in  this  respect. 

Elated  with  victory,  the  workmen  thought  that  nothing  could  with- 
stand their  united  will    The  authorities  of  the  Union  assumed  to  be  the 
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arbitere  in  eyerythiog  that  related  to  the  workmen  and  their  employers. 
Whenever  an  advance  was  deemed  necessary  it  was  demanded,  and  a 
few  days  or  hours  were  given  to  the  masters  to  express  their  submission 
or  refusal.  If  the  workmen  at  some  manufactories  did  not  subscribe  to 
the  funds  to  the  full  extent  required,  certain  indispensable  hands  were 
ordered  to  strike  until  the  refractory  members  yielded  obedience.  In 
some  instances  where  workmen  were  dismissed  for  violations  of  duty, 
the  rest  struck  until  the  others  were  restored  to  their  places.  It  fre- 
quently happened  that  a  master  was  not  allowed  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  hands  in  a  certain  department,  on  the  ground  that  his  workmen 
did  not  think  an  addition  was  required.  A  new  form  of  agreement, 
drawn  up  under  the  sanction  of  the  Union,  was  dictated  to  the  masters; 
the  hours  of  labour  were  to  be  diminished,  and  the  number  of  appren- 
tices, as  well  as  the  conditions  on  which  they  were  to  be  taken,  was  regu- 
lated by  the  same  authority.  The  masters  found  it  impossible  to  com- 
ply with  these  demands,  and  submit  to  the  course  of  conduct  pursued, 
without  appearing  to  abandon  the  general  interests  of  the  trade.  The 
jealousy  and  distrust  which  proverbially  exists  among  the  manufac- 
turers of  this  district,  and  which  had  hitherto  prevented  all  united 
attempts  at  resistance,  now  began  to  yield. 

In  March,  1836,  the  great  body  of  the  manufacturers  formed  them- 
selves into  a  society,  under  the  designation  of  a  "  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce," the  professed  object  of  which  was  to  protect  the  general  inte- 
rests of  the  trade,  and  no  subject  so  urgently  claimed  their  attention  as 
the  proceedings  of  the  workmen.  In  the  succeeding  month  the  Cham- 
ber issued  an  address  in  which  it  set  forth,  that  to  remain  inactive  any 
longer  would  be  to  encourage  the  proceedings  of  the  Union,  would  de- 
stroy the  control  of  the  manufacturer  over  his  business,  and  expose  him 
to  constant  and  progressive  annoyance. 

In  order  fully  to  understand  idl  the  bearings  of  the  Potters*  strike,  it 
is  necessary  that  an  explanation  should  be  given  on  one  of  the  peculiar 
regulations  of  the  trade,  viz.,  that  of  annual  hiring.  It  has  been  usual 
since  the  first  establishment  of  the  trade,  for  the  workmen  to  be  hired 
from  Martinmas  to  Martinmas,  and  when  any  change  was  made  in 
prices,  or  in  the  conditions  of  work,  it  was  always  made  on  these  occa- 
sions. It  is  urged  in  defence  of  this  usage,  that  such  is  the  varied  na- 
ture of  the  trade,  and  so  many  hands  are  immediately  dependent  on 
each  other,  that  it  would  be  productive  of  great  inconvenience  if  masters 
and  workmen  were  allowed  to  separate  at  a  short  notice. 

The  Chamber  found  it  impossible  to  e£fect  any  beneficial  change  in 
the  existing  state  of  things  until  the  period  arrived  when  engagements 
had  to  be  renewed  for  the  following  year.  Although  the  workmen  had 
set  at  nought  their  contracts,  and  had  triumphantly  undergone  whatever 
punishment  the  law  awarded,  such  a  course  could  not  be  adopted  by  the 
masters,  and  nothing  remained  but  to  wait  patiently  until  a  proper  pe- 
riod arrived  to  introduce  new  regulations.  It  had  clearly  appeared  that, 
notwithstanding  an  agreement  to  the  contrary,  the  workmen  were 
enabled  to  effect  their  object,  by  causing  the  hands  at  any  manufactory 
to  strike  until  their  demands  were  conceded.  To  counteract  this,  no 
other  plan  presented  itself  to  the  Chamber  than  that  of  inserting  a  clause 
in  the  agreement  whereby  the  masters,  as  a  body,  might  be  enabled  to 
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suspend  their  maanfactories  whenever  the  workmen  of  any  master 
struck,  in  violation  of  an  existing  contract.  Such  a  clause  was  drawn 
up,  under  the  sanction  of  the  highest  legal  authority,  and  the  masters 
determined  on  its  forming  part  of  their  agreement. 

The  contest  on  the  part  of  the  masters  was  limited  to  these  objects — 
to  maintain  the  established  usages  of  the  trade — to  continue  the  mode  of 
hiring  from  year  to  year — and  to  make  an  alteration  in  the  form,  by 
adding  a  protective  clause  of  the  nature  now  explained. 

The  workmen  attempted  to  alter  the  system  of  annual  hiring,  and  to 
substitute  an  agreement  terminable  at  a  month's  notice.  They  de< 
cidcdly  objected  to  the  protective  clause  of  the  masters,  under  any  modi- 
fication, and  determined  on  abolishing  one  of  the  most  important  regu- 
lations of  the  trade,  that  of  working  "  good  from  the  oven." 

With  respect  to  this  mode  of  work,  it  is  necessary  to  offer  a  brief  ex- 
planation. Two  branches  of  the  potting  trade,  viz,^  Flat  and  Hollow 
ware  pressers,  are  only  paid  for  the  work  which  comes  in  a  perfect  state 
out  of  the  biscuit-oven,  and  it  is  assumed  that  whatever  is  imperfect, 
whether  from  accidental  breakage  or  bad  workmanship,  is  of  no  value, 
and  is  consequently  broken.  This  custom  has  prevailed  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years,  and  when  it  was  first  commenced  an  increased  price  was 
paid  to  the  workmen,  in  consideration  of  the  risk  incurred  by  the  work 
undergoing  this  process.  It  is  urged  by  the  masters,  in  defence  of  this 
usage,  that  it  affords  the  only  feasible  check  upon  the  unskilfulness  of 
their  workmen ;  that  the  loss  to  the  good  workman  is  inconsiderablct 
and  only  falls  heavily  upon  the  negligent  or  bad  workman  :  while,  under 
any  circumstances,  the  loss  to  the  master  is  the  greatest,  inasmuch  as 
he  loses  the  material  and  the  firing  from  no  fault  of  his  own ;  while  the 
workman,  by  whose  unskilfulness  the  loss  is  occasioned,  only  loses  the 
price  of  his  labour. 

The  Potters'  Union  represented  the  many  abuses  that  had  grown  up 
under  the  mode  of  working  **  good  from  the  oven,"  and  their  objections 
were  in  part  admitted  by  the  masters ;  but  previous  to  the  termination 
of  the  strike  the  system  was  divested  of  whatever  was  objectionable,  as 
far  as  that  could  be  done  with  security  to  the  interests  of  the  trade  at 
large. 

A  certain  period  of  time  is  always  allowed  between  the  termination  of 
an  existing  engagement  and  its  renewal.  This  regulation  is  mutually 
advantageous;  it  enables  changes  to  be  made  either  by  masters  or 
workmen,  without  inconvenience  to  the  one,  or  loss  of  time  to  the  other. 
The  Chamber  fixed  the  5th  of  September  as  the  period  when  engage- 
ments were  to  be  entered  into  for  the  following  year,  which  would,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  commence  on  the  11th  of  November,  or  Martinmas. 
The  masters  expressed  their  readiness  to  proceed  to  the  annual  hiring, 
based  on  the  new  form  of  agreement,  but  those  terms  were  universally 
rejc'-ted.  The  workmen  thought,  however,  that  if  the  old  mode  of 
enforcing  their  demands  were  then  adopted,  the  same  result  would 
follow,  and  the  hands  at  14  manufactories  struck  work,  although  they 
were  under  agreement  to  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce took  the  case  of  these  14  manufacturers  into  their  considera- 
tion, and  urged  them  to  oppose  the  proceedings  of  their  workmen. 
Pecuniary  recompense  was  promised,  on  a  scale  proportionate  to  the 
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rdative  extent  of  their  business,  until  Martinmas,  the  time  when  the 
Buspeusion  of  the  whole  body  would  oflfer  a  more  formidable  resistance. 
The  workmen,  week  after  week,  deceived  themselves  with  the  hope 
that  the  masters  would  not  continue  united  ;  that  certain  individuals 
among  those  whose  men  had  struck  would  soon  yield,  rather  than  sacrifice 
their  connections ;  and  that  the  secession  of  one  would  be  the  signal  for 
the  surrender  of  all  the  others.  No  change  was  made  in  this  state  of 
things  until  Martinmas,  when  64  manufacturers,  members  of  the  Cham- 
ber, suspended  business,  as  they  had  previously  resolved.  Certain 
masters,  inconsiderable  in  extent  of  business,  yielded,  rather  than  make  the 
sacrifice  of  suspension ;  but  those  who  held  together,  proved  sufficient 
to  make  an  effectual  resistance. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  at  the  1 4  manufactories  which  struck 
in  September,  w  as  3,500,  and  the  weekly  payment  of  wages  was,  at  an 
average,  2,560/..  The  total  loss  to  the  district  on  this'  strike  may  be 
estimated  at  31,168/. 

The  number  of  hands  employed  at  the  64  manufactories  engaged  in 
the  general  strike  was  15,660,  and  the  amount  of  wages  was  at  an 
average  11,238/.  per  week.  The  loss  to  the  whole  district  on  this  strike, 
may  be  estimated  at  157,442/.  There  are  in  the  Potteries  130  ma- 
nu^ctories,  which  employ  20,100  hands,  and  pay  in  wages  weekly 
14,400/.  It  would  thus  appear  that  about  half  the  total  number  of 
manu£u;turer8  were  engaged  in  the  strike,  but  as  they  were  the  greatest 
in  extent  of  business  they  employed  ^ths  of  the  total  number  o\  hands, 
and  paid  ^ths  of  the  whole  amount  oif  wages. 

On  the  28th  of  January  1837,  21  weeks  from  the  commencement  of 
the  strike  with  the  14  manufactories,  and  10  weeks  from  the  general 
suspension,  the  men  resumed  work.  The  Union  did  not  succeed  iu  any 
of  its  objects.  The  annual  hiring  was  retained,  the  suspension  clause 
formed  part  of  the  agreement,  and  the  *'  good  from  oven"  system  was  con- 
tinued. The  extent  of  suffering  was  very  great,  and  far  beyond  anything 
that  had  previously  been  seen  in  the  district  The  payments  from  the 
Union  funds  were  very  irregular,  and  did  not  exceed  an  average  of  5#.  or 
6s,  per  week  for  men  with  families ;  while  women  and  children,  who 
form  a  large  proportion  of  the  working  population,  did  not  receive  any 
allowance.  Every  form  of  appeal  was  made  to  the  operative  classes 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  extent  to  which 
assistance  was  afforded  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that,  there  is  at 
present  owing  to  the  Trades*  Unions  of  other  towns,  the  sum  of  3,275/,, 
and  of  this  amount  there  is  due  to  Sheffield  alone,  2,084/. 

The  constancy  with  which  privations  and  distress  were  endured  might 
call  forth  admiration,  if  the  object  to  be  attained  had  been  less  question- 
able in  policy,  or  the  mefins  employed  more  justifiable.  A  few  days 
before  the  termination  of  the  strike,  and  at  the  very  period  when  a  great 
body  of  the  workmen  had  entered  into  engagements  with  the  masters, 
and  thus  virtually  abandoned  the  Union,  a  considerable  number  of  in- 
dividuals, amounting,  it  is  said,  to  upwards  of  200,  simultaneously 
pledged  their  watches  and  disposable  articles  of  dress,  in  aid  of  the 
general  funds.  Many  of  the  more  provident  workmen  who  had  money 
in  the  Savings'  Bank  of  the  district,  drew  it  out,  either  for  the  supply  of 
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tlieir  own  neceasities,  or  to  assist  the  Union.  Several  Friendly  Societies, 
whose  members  were  connected  with  the  strike,  advanced  ou  loan  the 
whole  or  a  great  portion  of  their  accumulated  funds.  In  many  instances 
the  workmen  who  had  been  enabled  from  their  savings  to  build  or  pur- 
chase cottages  for  themselves,  surrendered  their  deeds  in  security  for  the 
advances  of  distant  Unions.  The  amount  due  by  the  potters  to  members 
of  their  own  body  for  loans  advanced  or  claims  withheld  is  2,563/.,  and 
when  to  this  is  added  the  sum  of  3,275/.,  owing  to  distant  Unions,  the 
total  amount  of  debts  to  be  discharged  is  5,838/. 

No  outrage  was  committed  during  the  strike,  either  on  the  person  or 
property  of  any  manufacturer.  There  were  no  tumultuous  assemblages, 
nor  indications  of  violence ;  and,  in  these  respects,  due  credit  must  be 
given  to  the  operative  potters.  For  some  time  during  the  strike,  if  not 
throughout,  many  of  the  manufactories  were  "  picketted,"  and  any  in- 
dividual seen  to  enter  incurred  a  fine,  which  was  stopped  from  the  suc- 
ceeding week*8  allowance.  Such  a  regulation  may  be  necessary  in 
support  of  a  bad  cause,  but  can  scarcely  be  required  m  one  founded  on 
justice.  It  represses  the  influence  of  kindly  feeling  between  the  master 
and  workman,  and  prevents  any  approach  to  settlement,  excepting 
through  some  of  the  official  members  of  the  Union,  between  whom  and 
the  masters  there  is  usually  a  feehng  of  bitterness  and  resentment ;  and 
it  is  certainly  a  matter  for  surprise,  that  men  who  from  their  public 
addresses,  appear  to  understand  so  well  their  rights,  and  who  are 
so  sensitive  under  what  is  deemed  oppression,  should  submit  thus 
to  be  controlled  in  the  operation  of  tlieir  own  free  will  and  liberty  of 
action. 

Financial  StatemmL 

Strike  at  14  manufactories,  from  September  5th  to  November  14th, 
1836,  a  iKjriod  of  ten  weeks.  Number  of  hands  employed,  3,500, 
including  men,  women,  and  children  of  both  sexes.  Amount  paid  in 
wages  per  week,  2,560/. 


Loss  sustained  in  wages  for  ten  weeks,  at  2,560/.  per  week    25 , 
, ,                 J ,               by  45  Crate-makers,  earning  22<.  1 
ptr  week j 


609 
495 


by  270  Colliers,  eaminir   21«.)         ^  o»e 
per  week    ....../        ^'^^^ 


, ,    on  rental  of  14  mamifactories,  according  to  valua-)  g*g 

tion  in  ilie  parochial  surveys j 

, ,    on  interest  of  capital  employed  by  the  14  manufac-j 

turers,  estimated  at  165,000/.,  at  5  per  cent,  per  >       1 ,582 
annum    ••••.••«...•] 

£31,168 

Strike  at  64  manufactories,  from  November  21st,  1836,  to 
January  30th,  1837,  a  period  of  ten  weeks.  Number  of 
hands  employed,  15,660,  including  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes.  Amount  paid  in  wagfs  per  week, 
11,238/. 
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£ 

Brought  furward 31,163 

£ 
Losi  sustained  in  wages  for  ten  weeks,  at  1 1 ,238/.  per  week  1 1 2 ,  380 
,,  ,,  by  200  Crate-makers,  earning  22t.)       «  200 

per  week j         ' 

,,  y,  by  185  Engravers,  unemployed^ 

three  days  per  week,  whose  I       ,  002 
ave.  age  earnings  were  26«.  piT  |         ' 

week j 

,,    sustained  in  wages  by  1,200  Colliers,  earning  2l«.)     %n  ^^n 

perwetk /         ' 

, ,    on  rental  of  64  manufactories,  according  to  valiuiO       2  881 

tion  in  the  parochial  surveys j         ' 

,,    on  rental  of  31  steam-mills,  employing  850  horse  j 

power,  accordin«;  to  valuation  in  the  parochial  >      1,020 

surveys  • .1 

, ,    on  interest  of  capital  employed  by  the  64  manufac- 1 

turers,  estimated  at  720,000/.,  at  5  per  cent  per  >      6,940 

annum j 

Expenditure  of  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  mutual  assist-)       ^  ^^2 

ance,  Payments  to  Secretaries,  &c *     *^         ' 

Expenditure  of  Potters'  Union,  according  to  their  own  I     | .  q/|^ 

published  statement J     ^^'^'^^ 

157,442 

Total  loss  incurred  on  the  two  strikes  .     •     .     .     £188,610 


Total  k>s»  to  the  Operative  Potters 152,816 

,,       to  Colliers,  Crate-makers,  and  Engravers  •     •       19,332 
,,       to  the  Manufacturers     •     • 16^462 


£188,610 


CENTRAL  SOCIETY  OF  EDUCATION. 
Second  Publication^  Lond.,  1838. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  present  era  in  this 
country  is  the  increasing  desire  which  exists  on  the  part  of  the  higher 
classes  of  society  to  improve  the  condition  and  to  raise  the  character  of 
the  poor  and  labouring  classes.  The  legislature  is  occupied  in  discover- 
ing and  removing  the  errors  and  defects  which  a  faulty  constitution  or 
the  progress  of  time  has  introduced  into  the  operation  of  the  laws. 
Benevolent  individuals  are  uniting  in  numerous  societies  for  the  purpose 
of  enquiring  accurately  into  the  state  of  the  poor ;  of  searching  out  the 
true  character  of  their  wants ;  of  considering  and  discussing  the  best 
method  of  supplying  those  wants ;  and,  lastly,  of  pointing  out  and  endea- 
vouring to  remove  the  obstacles  which  at  present  hinder  national  im- 
provement. Such,  for  instance,  are  the  various  Statistical  Societies,  and 
the  Central  Society  of  Education,  for  pmrposes  of  enquiry ;  the  Labourers' 
Friend  Society,  the  Children's  Friend  Society,  the  Small  Loan  Fund, 
and  the  Friendly  Loan  Societies,  with  many  others,  to  which  men  of 
opulence  have  given  their  time  and  money,  for  the  purpose  of  improving 
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the  character  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  of  raising  them  from  a  state 
of  pauperism,  by  their  own  iexertions,  to  that  of  honest  independence, 
and  useful  industrious  employment.  There  must  doubtless  exist  some 
difference  in  opinion  upon  the  expediency  of  the  various  measures 
adopted  by  these  Societies ;  but  no  person,  unless  blinded  by  prejudice, 
can  withhold  a  just  admiration  of  their  objects,  or  respect  for  the  mo- 
tives which  actuate  their  promoters. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  Institutions  is  the  Central  Society 
of  Education,  because  the  bene6t  which  it  seeks  to  confer  is  of  a  perma- 
nent nature,  and  one  which  may  be  termed  self-reproductive  of  good. 
The  statist  will  therefore  receive  with  welcome  the  second  volume  of  its 
publication ;  and,  as  part  of  its  contents  are  strictly  statistical,  while  the 
object  of  the  whole  bears  upon  the  interests  of  society,  it  will  not  be  im- 
proper to  give  some  account  of  its  contents  in  this  place. 

Among  the  articles  more  immediately  connected  with  statistics  is  one 
by  Mr.  Porter,  entitled  "  Statistical  Euquiries  into  the  Social  Condition 
of  the  Working  Classes,  and  into  the  means  provided  for  the  Education 
of  their  Children."  This  contains  an  abstract  and  a  comparative  view  of 
the  principal  enquiries  into  the  above  subject  which  have  been  prose- 
cuted during  the  past  year.  It  includes  those  of  a  committee  of  gen- 
tlemen in  the  parish  of  St.  Mary-le-bone  into  the  state  of  the  dwellings, 
occupation,  intellectual  attainments  and  education,  of  1 147  families  in 
that  parish ;  those  of  the  Central  Society  of  Education  into  several  rural 
parishes  in  Essex  and  Herefordshire ;  those  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
London  into  the  state  of  education  in  Westminster;  and  the  results  of 
a  similar  enquiry  by  the  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester,  in  the  town  of 
York. 

The  volume  contains  two  statistical  papers  by  Mr.  Rawson;  the  first 
"  On  the  State  of  Education  within  the  District  of  Nattore  in  the  Province 
of  Bengal,"  and  the  other  "  On  Negro  Education  in  Jamaica."  Botli  are 
drawn  up  from  the  reports  of  government  oflScers.  From  the  former  it 
appears  that  of  the  total  male  nopulation  of  the  district  only  8  •  7  per  cent, 
possess,  or  are  acquiring,  any  kind  of  instruction,  and  that  if  the  females, 
who  receive  no  instruction  whatever,  be  added,  the  proportion  will  be  re- 
duced to  4  •  5  per  cent.     In  Jamaica  the  proportion  is  9  *  5  per  cent. 

One  of  the  most  useful  objects  of  this  publication  is  to  call  attention 
to  the  excellences  and  defects,  either  in  the  system  or  operation, 
of  educational  establishments.  Notices  are  given  in  this  volume  of 
the  Primary  Normal  School  at  Haerlem  ;  of  the  Royal  Military  College 
at  Chelsea ;  of  the  Junior  School  at  Bruce  Castle,  Tottenham ;  and  of 
the  Model  School  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society  in  the 
Borough-road. 

Mr.  Wyse  has  furnished  an  article  **  On  the  Lyceum  System  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  Consideration  of  its  Applicability  to  Mechanics*  In- 
stitutions in  this  Country,"  which  contains  an  account  of  the  rise,  the 
rapid  progress,  the  object  and  operations  of  that  system  since  its  first 
establishment  in  1826. 

A  paper,  by  Mr,  Long,  **  On  the  Endowments  in  England  for  the  Pur- 
poses of  Education,**  contains  a  very  able  exposition  of  the  numerous  cir- 
cumstances which  embarrass  the  right  administration  of  these  charities. 
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The  author  shews  the  exact  legal  position  of  such  endowments ;  the 
province  of  Visitors  and  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  with  the  want  of 
power  in  either  body  to  re-model  those  institutions  which  have  become 
antiquated.  He  proves  that  all  attempts  to  attain  this  end  have  been 
unlawful ;  but  that  the  Court  of  Chancery,  feeling  the  evil  of  the  appli- 
cation of  funds  to  purposes  not  harmonising  with  the  age,  has  occasion- 
ally been  tempted  to  act  in  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  founder.  The 
endowments  for  purposes  of  education  in  this  country  possess  an  im- 
mense annual  income,  amounting,  it  is  probable,  to  not  less  than 
1,500,000/.;  but  the  good  which  they  effect  is  comparatively  small,  and 
in  many  instances  they  are  productive  of  actual  evil.  From  these 
facts  Mr.  Long  draws  the  conclusion  that,  for  the  proper  administration 
of  these  charities,  there  must  be  a  power,  and  a  large  power,  invested 
in  some  individual  or  body  for  the  pmrpose  of  co-operating  with, 
assisting,  directing,  and  correcting,  all  those  who  are  entrusted  with  the 
management  of  charity  property,  and  especially  of  that  which  is  applied 
to  purposes  of  education ;  that  a  minister  of  education,  who  should  be  a 
member  of  the  Cabinet,  ought  to  be  appointed;  and  that  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  State  both  to  render  the  existing  endowments  more  effective,  by 
giving  them  a  unity  of  purpose,  without  interfering  with  their  particular 
objects ;  and  further,  to  do  what  they  have  not  hitherto  attempted — to 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  general  education  for  all  classes,  which  shall 
have  for  its  object  to  cultivate  the  faculties  of  the  understanding  by  a 
training  adapted  to  the  wants  of  every  member  of  the  community. 

The  writer  of  an  article  upon  the  "  State  of  the  Existing  Schools  for 
the  Industrious  Classes,"  after  giving  an  account  of  the  system  and 
working  of  the  existing  institutions  for  education,  comes  to  the  same 
conclusion  that,  their  amelioration  and  adequate  extension  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  people  can  only  be  effected  by  a  Central  Board  of  Education 
appointed  by  the  Crown. 

From  an  account  by  Mr.  Wittich  of  the  **  Seminaries  in  Prussia  for 
Schoolmasters  for  the  Working  Classes,"  it  appears  that  although  thirty 
years  have  not  yet  elapsed  since  these  establishments  were  first  formed  in 
1809,  their  number  has  already  increased  to  about  fifty;  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  number  of  teachers  issuing  from  them  annually  is  suf- 
ficient to  satisfy  the  present  demand.  Every  person  in  Prussia  may 
apply  for  the  admission  of  their  sons  into  these  seminaries.  At  a  certain 
period  of  the  year  all  the  aspirants  are  summoned  and  examined,  and 
those  who  evince  the  most  knowledge  and  talent,  and  whose  moral  con- 
duct bears  examination,  are  admitted.  They  are  allowed  to  remain  in 
the  school  three  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  time  they  are  exa- 
mined, and  receive  testimonials  according  to  their  proficiency,  which  are 
divided  into  three  classes,  and  characterized  by  the  expressions — "  dis- 
tinguished," "  good,"  and  "  sufficiently  instructed." 

An  article  on  "  Resident  Assistants  in  Private  Boarding  Schools," 
points  out  the  description  of  persons  of  which  that  class  consists,  the 
countries  of  which  they  are  natives,  and  the  general  quality  of  the 
education  which  they  possess ;  the  nature  of  their  functions  in  schools ; 
the  modes  in  which  they  procure  situations ;  and  the  very  powerful  and 
mischievous  influence  which  school-agents  exercise  on  the  condition  of 
schools.     It  is  stated  that  during  the  last  year  or  two,  assistants  have 
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been  much  scarcer,  and  that  the  war  in  Spain  and  the  progress  of  the 
railways  are  among  the  causes  productive  of  this  effect. 

The  remaining  papers,  which  are  not  so  nearly  allied  to  Statistics, 
consist  of  an  article  on  **  Professional'*  (or  Practical)  "  Mathematics,"  by 
Professor  De  Morgan;  "  An  Examination  of  Lord  Brougham's  Bill  for 
Promoting  Education,"  by  Mr.  Duppa  ;  "  A  Review  of  Physiology  in 
Connection  with  Education,"  by  Dr.  King ;  "  Suggestions  for  the  Edu- 
cation of  Young  Ladies  of  small  Pecuniary  Means,"  by  Lady  Ellis ; 
an  article  on  "  Infant  Schools  for  the  Upper  and  Middle  Classes,"  by 
Mrs.  Porter ;  and  an  eloquent  letter,  by  M.  dc  Fellenberg,  "  On  the 
Rdation  between  Education  and  the  State." 


PROVINCIAL  STATISTICAL  SOCIETIES  IN  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

The  Manchester  Society  for  the  promotion  of  Statistical  Enquiries 
was  the  first  of  the  kind  established  in  this  country.  In  1833  a  number 
of  gentlemen,  who  felt  a  strong  desire  to  assist  in  promoting  the  progress 
of  social  improvement  in  the  surrounding  manufacturing  population,  and 
who  had  been  much  struck  with  the  extreme  deficiency  of  all  accurate 
statistical  information  regarding  this  country,  met  together,  and  formed 
themselves  into  a  society,  with  the  view  of  supplying,  by  individual  in- 
dustry, some  of  the  deficiencies  which  they  regretted.  The  Society,  at 
its  first  meeting  on  the  2d  September  1833,  numbered  13  members,  who 
set  to  work  immediately  to  procure  accurate  information  on  the  most  im- 
portant matters  connected  with  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the 
population  in  their  own  immediate  neighbourhood. 

For  the  more  elaborate  of  their  investigations  they  have  employed 
paid  agents,  on  whose  zeal,  diligence,  and  scrupulous  fidelity  they  could 
place  reliance ;  but  their  funds  being  very  limited,  much  labour  has 
fallen  upon  the  members  themselves,  and  the  proceedings  of  their  agents 
have  always  been  sedulously  superintended  by  Committees  of  the  Society. 

The  earliest  publication  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Society  was  an 
Analysis  of  the  Evidence  given  before  the  Factory  Commission,  the  first 
edition  of  which  was  rapidly  disposed  of.  They  also,  in  their  first  session, 
turned  their  attention  to  the  important  subject  of  the  Education  of  the 
people,  and  have  published  a  series  of  Reports,  containing  a  minute  and 
detailed  analysis  of  the  number  and  nature  of  the  schools,  of  the  number 
of  scholars,  and  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  instruction  given  in  the 
schools,  in  the  five  towns  of  Manchester,  Salford,  Bury,  Liverpool,  and 
York,  comprising  an  aggregate  population  of  nearly  600,000  individuals. 
One  of  these  Reports  has  reached  a  second  edition. 

The  Society  have  carried  on  a  still  more  arduous  enquiry,  in  which 
they  employed  agents  to  visit,  from  house  to  house,  the  wnole  of  the 
working  population  in  six  manufacturing  towns,  viz.,  Manchester,  Salford, 
Bury,  Ashton,  Stalybridge,  andDukinfield,  containing  more  than  300,000 
inhabitants ;  and  they  have  lately  published  the  results  of  their  enquiries 
in  a  Report,  which  exhibits  the  various  information  obtained,  in  a  tabular 
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fbnn.*  This  Report  was  read  at  Liverpool  in  the  Statistical  Section  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  whose  meet* 
ings  several  of  the  other  Reports  of  the  Society  have  heen  presented. 

A  collection  of  miscellaneous  Papers  and  Reports  is  now  in  course  of 
publication,  and  some  further  origtiial  enquiries  are  in  progress. 

The  Society  meet  eight  times  in  the  year,  at  intervals  of  a  month,  from 
October  to  May ;  and  there  are  now  upwards  of  50  members. 

The  fact  of  this  Society  having,  within  the  space  of  four  years,  and 
with  a  permanent  income  of  little  more  than  100/.  a  year,  completed 
seven  extensive  original  enquiries,  some  of  which  have  been  prosecuted 
in  distant  towns,  shews  with  whac  zeal  its  members  have  been  animated, 
and  affords  both  an  example  and  an  encouragement  to  similar  societies 
in  other  places. 

P  The  Statistical  Society  of  Bristol  was  established  in  November  1836, 
soon  after  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  in  that  town,  in  the  Sta- 
tistical Section  of  which  it  may  be  said  to  have  taken  its  rise.  It  con* 
sisted  at  first  of  46  members,  which  number  is  now  increased  to  54, 
besides  one  life  and  two  honorary  members.  There  are  three  General 
Meetings  in  the  year,  besides  the  Annual  Meeting.  The  income  of  the 
Society  is  almost  wholly  absorbed  in  an  enquiry  which  it  is  prosecuting 
into  the  state  of  the  working  classes  in  Bristol.  The  first  Report  upon 
this  subject  was  read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  As- 
sociation at  Liverpool,  and  has  since  been  printed  in  the  First  Annual 
Report  of  the  Society. 

The  other  enquiries  in  which  the  Society  is  at  present  engaged,  are, 
1st,  into  the  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  within  the  boroush 
from  the  year  1813 ;  2nd,  into  the  Statistics  of  Hospitals;  3rd,  into  the 
Statistics  of  Assurance  Offices  in  Bristol ;  and  4th,  into  the  amount  of 
Irish  produce  imputed  into  Bristol.  A  verv  full  enquiry  into  the  state 
of  education  in  Bristol  had  been  completed  by  Mr.  C.  Bowles  Fripp  be- 
fore the  formation  of  the  Society,  and  was  read  before  the  British 
Association  at  its  meeting  in  that  town. 

At  the  meetmg  of  the  Britbh  Association  at  LiVBRP00Linl8d7, 
Viscount  Sandon,  who  was  President  of  the  Statistical  Section,  and  one 
of  the  Representatives  of  the  borough,  took  several  opportunities  of  recom- 
mending the  formation  of  a  Statistical  Society  in  that  town.  The 
suggestion  was  favourably  received,  and  on  the  1st  of  January  1838,  a 
Society  was  formed,  which  now  consists  of  85  members.  It  is  too  soon 
to  expect  any  important  result  from  its  labours,  but  Committees  have 
been  appointed  to  make  enquiries  into  the  following  subjects : — 1st,  the 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland ;  2nd,  the  Statistics  of  hu- 
man life,  divided  into  two  branches — ^medical  Statistics,  or  the  physical 
condition  of  man,  particularly  of  the  labouring  classes ;  and  monu  and 
educationsl,  or  social  Statistics;  and  3rd,  criminal  Statistics.  The 
Society  holds  three  stated  General  and  one  Annual  Meeting  in  the  year. 


^  This  and  the  other  publications  of  the  Manchester  Statistical  Socieiv  may  be 
purehated  at  Alessrs.  C.  Knight  and  Co.'s,  Messrs*  James  Ridgway  and  Sons*,  and 
Mr.  R.  H.  Moie*s,  Londoib 
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The  Statistical  Society  of  Ulster  originated  witli  aome  members  of 
another  Society,  which  was  founded  in  1821,  under  the  title  of  the  Belfast 
Natural  History  Society,  and  which  has  for  its  objects  the  cultivation  of 
the  study  of  natural  history,  and  the  investigation  of  the  topography  of 
Ireland.  These  gentlemen,  taking  advantage  of  a  recent  regulation  of 
that  body,  permitting  sections  to  be  fcnrmed  amongst  its  members  for  the 
cultivation  of  other  branches  of  knowledge,  agreed  to  form  one  exclusively 
devoted  to  statistical  research,  a  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  some 
of  them  had  been  directed  when  attending  the  meetings  of  the  British 
Association. 

The  first  preliminary  meeting  was  held  on  the  28d  November  1837. 
At  a  subsequent  meeting  ou  the  3d  February  1888,  21  members  attended, 
when  it  was  agreed,  in  consequence  of  the  importance  of  the  proposed 
subjects  of  enquiry,  to  form  a  distinct  society,  to  be  called  the  "  Statistical 
Society  of  Ulster,'*  which  was  finally  constituted  on  the  29th  March  last, 
at  which  time  67  members  had  been  enrolled.  Eleven  gentlemen  have 
aince  joined,  and  the  total  niunber  at  present  is  78.  The  first  meeting 
of  the  Council  was  held  on  the  10th  April,  at  which  Committees  for  the 
investigation  of  the  following  subjects  were  appointed : — Ist,  Education  ; 
2nd,  '^de  between  Ireland  and  Great  Britain;  3rd,  The  physical 
and  intellectual  condition  of  the  working  classes ;  4th,  State  of  Agri- 
culture; 5th,  Mechanical  Power  employed  in  Belfast  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. The  meetings  of  the  Society  are  appointed  to  take  place  on 
the  second  Friday  of  each  month. 

In  our  next  number  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  an  account  of  the 
Glasgow,  Glasgow  and  Clydesdale,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds  Statistical 
Societies,  together  wi^  some  others,  which  are  now  in  progress  of  form- 
ation. . 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  STATISTICAL  SOCIETIES. 


STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Ordmary  Meetings  Monday^  February  19/A,    1838.     Sir  Charlbs 

LemoMi  Bart.,  M.P.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Auditors'  Report  of  the  Accounts  for  1837  was  read. 

William  Campbell  Gillan,  Esq.,  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Sodety. 

The  printed  First  Report  of  the  Education  Committee  "  on  the  State 
af  Schools  in  Westminster"  was  presented.  A  similar  Report  from  the 
Statistical  Society  of  Manchester,  "  on  the  Schools  of  the  City  of  York,** 
and  the  "  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Statistical  So- 
ciety of  Bristol, "  were  laid  before  the  meeting. 

It  was  announced  tbat  the  Society  recently  established  at  Belfast  had 
taken  the  title  of  "The  Statistical  Society  of  Ulster,"  in  consequence  of 
an  increased  interest  excited  on  the  eubject,  and  a  contemplated  exten- 
sion of  operations;  and  that  the  Statistical  Society  of  Liverpool,  at  the 
suggestion  of  this  Society,  had  formed  a  Committee  to  investigate  the 
state  of  the  Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

It  was  announced  that  a  Committee  had  been  formed  by  the  Coimdl 
*^  To  collect  a  Statistical  Account  of  the  various  Strikes  fUkd  Combina^ 
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tioBB  which  have  existed  in  diffenent  parts  of  the  Kingdom  for  the  pur- 
pose of  altering  the  Bate  of  Wages,  and  of  introducing  new  r^u- 
lations  hetween  Masters  and  Men."  In  reply  to  a  question  by  # 
member  relating  to  the  Committee's  proceedings,  it  was  stated  that  A 
paper  of  queries  had  been  prepared. for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  the 
history  of  strikes  (see  p.  11),  and  that  an  account  had  already  been  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Ashton  of  a  turn-out  which  occurred  in  December, 
1830,  among  the  cotton-spinners  of  Ashton-under-Lyne  and  adjacent 
towns,  which,  at  the  request  of  the  meeting,  was  read.  This  paper  will 
hereafter  be  inserted  in  the  Report  of  the  Comiaittee  on  Strikes. 

Mr.  Rawson  then  communicated  some  information  from  M.  Quctdet, 
of  Brufisds,  rdating  to  the  ^*  Atelier  de  Charit^  at  Ghent,''  an  account 
oi  which  was  read  at  the  preceding  meeting. 


General  Annwer$ary   Meetings  March  15.      Sir  Chablbs  Lemon, 
Bart.,  M.P.,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Council  and  the  Report  of  the  Au- 
ditors for  1837  was  read. 

A  new  Rule  respecting  arrears  and  withdrawal  was  proposed  by 
the  Council,  and  was  ordered  to  be  included  in  the  Regulations  of  the 
Society. 

The  Council  and  Officers  were  balloted  for  and  elected. 

The  Chairman  stated  to  the  meeting  that  the  Rev.  K  Wyatt  Edgdl, 
a  Fellow  of  the  Society,  had  volunteered  to  undertake,  at  his  own  ex- 
pense, an  enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  schools  in  a  district  of  St. 
George's  Parish,  Hanover  Square,  similar  to  that  which  die  Committee 
is  prosecuting  in  the  other  parishes  of  Westminster. 


Ordinary  Meetings  Monday,  March  19.     Sir  Chablbs  Lbmon,  Bart, 
M  J*.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society : — 
William  M.  Brown,  jun.,  Escj[.,  George  Knott,  Esq.,  Major  Pringle 

Taylor. 

A  paper  was  read  "  On  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Copper 

Mines  of  Cornwall,**  by  Sir  Charles  liemon,  Bart,  M.P.    This  paper 

will  be  printed  in  a  ftiture  number  of  Ihe  Journal. 


Ordinary  Meetings  Monday ^  April,  16.     Sir  Cbablbs  IIiBMON,  Bart., 
M.P.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

It  was  announced  that  the  President  had  nominated  as  Vice-Presi- 
dents— 

The  Right  Honourable  Sturges  Bourne,  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Bart., 
M.P.,  Lord  Viscount  Sandon,  M.P.,  Lieut  Colonel  Sykes. 

Seven  Gentlemen  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society,  namelv : — 

W.  J.  Bovill,  Ebq.,  Thomas  Alcock,  Esq.,  Joseph  Marsh,  Esq., 
fleorge  Henry  Pinckard,  Esq.,  Henry  Stroud  Barber,  Esq.,  E.  Gibson 
Atherley,  Esq.,  John  Boyle,  Esq* 
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A  p$fet  was  read  *'  On  several  Strikes  in  the  Potteries  of  Stafford* 
shire,"  by  John  Boyle,  Esq.    (See  p.  31). 

A  Report  was  then  read  **  On  the  State  of  176  Poor  Families  in 
Miles  Platting,"  by  James  Hey  wood,  Esq.    (See  p.  34). 


STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  UVERPOOL. 

The  First  General  Meetmg  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  30th 
March. 

The  Report  of  the  Council  was  laid  before  the  meeting,  and  the  fol- 
lowing papers  were  read : — Ist,  *'  An  account  of  the  Condition  of  the 
Agricultural  Classes  at  the  Present  Day  as  compared  with  what  it  was 
60  or  70  Years  ago,"  by  John  Merritt,  Esq. ;  2d,  A  paper  by  the 
Chaplam  of  Kirkdale  Gaol,  *'  Upon  the  Causes  of  Crime  and  the 
Effects  of  Prison  Discipline;"  and  3d,  A  **  Report  upon  the  Strike 
among  the  Operatives  employed  in  the  Building  Trade  in  Liverpool 
during  the  year  1833.'' 

STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  ULSTER. 

At  a  meeting  held  at  Belfast,  on  the  29th  March,  this  Society  was 
finally  constituted,  and  the  rules  for  its  management  agreed  to.  The 
First  Meeting  of  the  Council  was  held  on  the  lOth  of  April,  when 
several  Committees  for  carrying  on  original  enquiries  were  tormed,  for 
an  account  of  which  see  p.  50.  The  First  General  Meeting  of  the  So- 
dety  will  take  place  on  the  11th  May,  when  will  be  read  an  Introduce 
tory  Address,  by  Captain  Pordock,  R.E.,  Vice-President,  "  Upon  the 
Objects  and  Advantages  of  Statistical  Enquiries." 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


New  Poor  Law  Act 

Total  Number  of  Parishei  in  England  and  Wales     •     •  14,482 

Population  in  1831 13,897^187 

Number  of  Pariihet  united  under  Poor  Law  Act  on)         ^^  ^/w. 

15th  December,  1837* /        ^^'^^ 

Population  of  ditto 11,506,590 

Number  of  Parishes  not  united      •••••••  1,176 

Population  of  ditto 2,390,597 

r  178  aie  under  Gilbert's  Act. 
Of  the  1,176  Parishes    I  442  are  under  Sturges  Bourne's  or  Local 
not  united  |        Acts. 

I  556  are  not  yet  united. 

#.   <L 

Average  Expenditure,  per  head,  in  1803.     ••92 

,,  ,,  1818.     •     •  13    2 

,,  ,,  1837.     .     .    5  10 

^  £Knot  the  above  period  Four  Unioni  havt  been  formed,  compriiing  Fmijf 
Parishes,  with  a  Population  in  all  of  90,365. 
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Poor  Law  Administraiion. 

In  214  Poor  Law  Unions,  including  one  in  Wales,  the  number  of  pau- 
pers relieved  during  the  Christmas  quarter  of  1831,  compared  with  the 
corresponding  quarter  in  1836,  had  increased  from  282,992  to  294,324; 
but  the  expenditure  had  decreased  from  302,144/.  to  299,118/* 

Commons*  Paper,  No.  iSO. 

Operation  of  New  Poor  Law — Marriages. 

The  number  of  marriages  of  labourers  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  has  de- 
creased in  a  remarkable  manner  since  the  introduction  of  the  New  Poor 
Law. 

In  1833  the  total  number  was  762 

1834  „  771 

1835  „  663  Decrease  16*3  per  cent. 

1836  „  549  Further  decrease  20*7  ditto. 
Tutal  decrease  in  two  years  40  per  cent. 

This  effect  of  the  new  administration  of  the  poor  laws  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  above  counties. 

ComMMW*  Paper.  No.  SIO. 

Progress  of  Russia. 

'^Sweden  •     •     •  equal  the  remainder  of  Sweden* 

Poland    •     •     •      , ,     the  Austrian  Empire. 

European  Turk^  ,,  Pruwia^  ezelnsiTe  of  the 
Rhenish  IVonnoefl. 

Asiatic  Turkey  •  ,  y  the  German  Small  States, 
Rhenish  Pnissia,  Hol- 
land, and  Belgium. 

Persia     •     •     •      ,,     England. 

Tartary  •  •  •  ,,  European  Turke^^,  Qieece, 
Italy,  and  Spain. 

The  Russian  Frontier  has  been  advanced  towards 

Berlin,  Dresden,  Munich,  A^enna,  and  Paris,  about  700  Miles. 
Constantinople    ••••••.•••     500      „ 

Stockholm 630     „ 

Teheran •  1000     „ 

The  total  acquisitions  of  Russia  in  64  years  equal  her  whole  European 
empire  before  that  time. 

Esiimaied  Papulation  of  Russia. 

In  1689  at  the  Accession  of  Peter  I,  15,000,000  inhabitants. 

1762      „  „  Catherine  II.  25,000,000  „ 

1796      „     death  of  „  36,000,000         „ 

1825      „  „  Alexander       68,000,000         „ 


The  ac(|vusitions  of  ^ 
Russia  from  ^ 


Oats  from  Ireland. 

Ireland  is  now  the  oat  granary  of  the  empire;  out  of  2,929,322 
quarters  of  grain  and  flour,  imported  from  that  country  into  Great 
Britain  in  1836,  the  quantity  of  oats  and  oatmeal  amounted  to  2,126,693 
quarters. 
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OUTRAOBS,  IRELAND. 
Ab§tr(Kt  qf  thB  Total  Number  of  Outrages  reported  by  the  Ojftcere  of 
PoHce  in  Ireland  to  the  Inepector  General  of  Police,  in  each  Month 
from  Julii  1836  to  February  1838;  shewing,  first,  the  Number  which 
occurred  tn  each  Province,  and  secondly,  the  Class  of  Offences, 


MONTHS. 

PROVINCES. 

CIASS  OF  OFFENCES.         1 

1 

1 

!l 

■ 

J 

1 

s 

I 

II 

9^ 

11 

1 

1 

1836. 

July     .     . 

149 

205 

62 

93 

509 

119 

147 

243 

.. 

509 

Au|^t      • 

100 

379 

197 

185 

861 

263 

315 

280 

3 

861 

September. 

122 

294 

145 

178 

739 

274 

228 

236 

1 

739 

October     • 

128 

324 

124 

123 

699 

243 

242 

210 

4 

699 

November  # 

182 

262 

119 

116 

679 

246 

263 

170 

•  • 

679 

December  • 

162 

337 

158 

113 

770 

296 

332 

142 

.  • 

770 

1837. 

January     • 

200 

389 

192 

169 

950 

332 

360 

251 

7 

950 

February    • 

175 

272 

185 

133 

765 

235 

289 

238 

3 

765 

March.     . 

107 

262 

108 

166 

643 

159 

188 

296 

,. 

643 

April    .     . 
»&y.  .     . 

81 

207 

71 

139 

498 

129 

175 

194 

,, 

498 

96 

226 

136 

173 

630 

152 

227 

251 

, , 

630 

June    •    « 

105 

191 

98 

125 

519 

126 

166 

226 

1 

519 

Julji    .     • 

92 

158 

73 

91 

414 

112 

146 

155 

1 

414 

August      • 

76 

201 

122 

132 

531 

152 

157 

221 

1 

531 

September. 

73 

183 

146 

150 

552 

139 

145 

268 

•  • 

652 

October     . 

127 

230 

90 

140 

587 

175 

173 

238 

1 

587 

November  • 

136 

228 

95 

154 

613 

189 

176 

247 

1 

613 

December  • 

151 

283 

150 

191 

77.5 

241 

253 

279 

2 

775 

1838. 

January  •  . 

67 

174 

82 

124 

447 

122 

171 

152 

2 

447 

February. 

76 

186 

76 

88 

426 

128 

175 

122 

1 

426 

A 

iMtnct 

of  Com 

iiioni»P 

aperf,  N< 

STT^ 

and  S14. 

.     '  Military  in  Ireland. 

The  following  is  a  Return  of  the  total  effectiye  rank  and  file  of  Cavalry, 
Footiguards,  and  Infantry  of  the  Line,  stationed  in  Ireland,  on  the  1st 
of  January  in  each  year,  from  1828  to  1837 ;  with  an  estimate  given  in 
December,  1837,  of  the  number  likely  to  be  stationed  there  on  the  Ist 
of  January,  1838.  It  exhibits  a  decrease  of  3,478  men,  or  28  per  cent. 
in  1838,  compared  with  the  first  year  of  the  series. 


Tean. 

Rank 
and  Foe. 

Tean. 

Rank 
andFUe. 

Yean. 

Rank 
awl  File. 

1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 

19,496 
21,739 
19,551 
15,864 

1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 

18,404 
23,125 
22,162 
18,086 

1836 
1837 
1838 

17,097 
17,671 
16,018 

liords' Pa|ier«  Ifa  190. 
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Comtahviary  Force — Irdand. 

The  following  Rettum  exhibits  the  effective  strength  of  the  Constabulary 
Force  in  the  several  counties  of  Ireland  on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  of 
the  years  1828  and  1838.  In  the  latter  year  is  included  the  Peace 
Preservation  Police,  which  was  incorporated  with  the  Constabulary  on 
the  Ist  of  October,  1836^  upon  the  organization  of  that  force  under  the 
6th  Wm.  IV.  cap.  13.  This  account  shews  that  between  the  years 
1828  and  1838  the  total  force  had  increased  from  5,284  to  7,953  meli, 
a  difierence  of  2,669  men,  or  54  per  cent,  on  the  former  number.  The 
mflitary  force,  however,  had  been  diminished  within  the  same  period  by 
3,478  men.  If  the  decrease  of  the  military  and  the  increase  in  the 
population  of  Ireland  during  the  ten  years  be  taken  into  account,  it  is 
clear  that  the  force  employed  for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  in  that 
country  is  considerably  smaller  now,  in  proportion  to  the  population, 
than  it  was  in  the  year  1828. 

With  respect  to  the  different  counties,  it  appears  that  in  Fermanagh 
the  force  is  actually  less  now  than  in  1828;  that  in  Kildare  and  Lon- 
donderry it  has  remained  stationary ;  that  in  Antrim,  Armagh,  Cavan» 
Down,  Kerry,  Leitrim,  Lon^ord,  Meath,  Tyrone,  Westmeath,  and 
Wicklow,  it  nas  been  slightly  increased  ;  while  in  Kilkenny^  Limerick, 
Louth,  and  Queen's  County,  it  has  been  more  than  doubled. 

1828.      1838.  1828.      1838. 

Antrim  . 
Armagh  • 
Carlow  • 
Caran 
Claie  •  . 
Cork  .  . 
Donegal  . 
Dowa  • 
Dublin  . 
Fermanagh 
Oalway  . 
Kerry,  , 
Kildare  . 
Kilkenny . 
King's  Cottnty 
Leitrim  • 
Limerick  • 


Peace  Preservation  Police — Ireland. 
'  This  forc^  n^as  in  existence  in  the  county  and  city  of  Limerick  in  the 
year  1828.  In  1832  it  was  established  in  the  counties  of  Clare,  Gal- 
way,  Roscommon,  and  Kilkenny ;  and  in  the  following  year  it  was 
extended  to  the  city  of  Kilkenny  and  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and 
Wicklow.     In  October,  1836,  it  was  incorporated  with  the  Constabulary, 

under  the  Act  6  Wm.  IV.  C.  13.  From  LorcU*  Pkper,  No.  iw. 

Live  Stock  front  Ireland. 
The  value  of  live  stock  imported  at  Liverpool  from  Ireland,  in  1837, 
amounted,  on  a  moderate   computation,  to  3,397,160/.     The  impor- 
tation of  live  stock  at  Bristol  is  also  considerable. 


168 

187 

Londonderry  • 

92 

92 

96 

114 

Longford .     • 

96 

139 

72 

122 

Louth       .     . 

75 

184 

144 

178 

Mayo .     •     • 

173 

261 

200 

350 

Meath      .     . 

288 

329 

411 

584 

Monaghan     • 
Queers  County 

79 

129 

96 

175 

153 

323 

128 

154 

Roacommon  . 

170 

250 

144 

239 

Sligo  •     •     • 

108 

182 

128 

112 

Tipperary 

361 

686 

369 

604 

Tyrone     •     • 

136 

147 

128 

161 

Waterford      . 

100 

180 

224 

225 

Westmeath    • 

238 

259 

192 

435 

Wexford  .     . 

139 

230 

192 

266 

Wicldow .     . 

128 

165 

80 

107 

176 

366 

Total. 

• 

5284 

7953 

Ftom 

Lords'  Paper.  No.  116. 
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SLAVERY  COBIPENSATION. 

Number  cf  Slaves  in  each  Colony;  Total  Amount  and  Average  Ralei  of 
Appraised  Value;  Average  qf  Sales  /ram  1822  to  1830;  and  Total 
Amount  and  Average  Rates  of  Compensation, 


lAppraiied  Value  by 

Compensation 

Number 

sworn  Valuators, 

Average  of 
Sales  of 

Apportioned. 

COLONIES. 

of 
fllavet. 

ToUl 

Average 

Slaves  from 
1822  to  1830. 

Total 

Average 

Amount 

Rates. 

Amount 

Rates. 

£. 

£.  «.    d. 

£.   8.    d. 

£. 

£.  t.     d. 

ADtigna,     .     .    . 

S9.19] 

1.777.026 

61    0    5i 

32  12  lOi 

425.647 

14  12    3 

iJBlianwff      •     •     • 

10,086 

294.194 

29    8    4 

29  18    9| 

128.296 

12  14    4} 

Barbadoes   .     .     . 

83.150 

4.428,510 

53    6    9 

47    1    84 

1.719.980 

20  13    8i 

BenniKU     .     .     . 

4,026 

175.194 

43  10    a 

27    4  llf 

50,409 

19  10    5 

Cape  of  Good  Hope 

85,742 

3.040,829 

85    1    6 

73    9  11 

1,235.996 

34  11    7i 

Dominica    .     .     . 

14,175 

719.246 

50  14    94 

43    8    74 

275. 5i7 

19    8    9I 

Grenada.     .     .     . 

23.638 

1,791.325 

75  15    7i 

99    6    0 

616,253 

96    1    4| 

Ouiann.  British.     . 

82,824 

11,302,190 

136    9    2* 

114  a    5} 

4.294,9.-9 

61  17    14 

Honduras    ,     ,     . 

1,901 

236,219 

124    5    2 

120    4    74 

101,399 

53    6    9i 

Jamaica .... 

311,070 

13,501,047 
5,321,717 

49  16    7 
79  17    9i 

44  15    2i 

6.HJ.937 

19  15    4i 

Mauritim    .     .     . 

66,613 

69  14    3 

2,099.983 

31  10    6 

Moiitserrat  .     •     . 

6,401 

408,486 

63  16    34 

36  17  10| 

103,556 

16    3    6} 

Nevl«      .... 

8.815 

878.55S 

42  18  lOi 

39    3  11} 

151,006 

17    2    7i 

St.  Chrirtopher't  . 

19.780 

885.730 

44  15    6} 

36    6  lOi 
56  18    f 

829,393 

16  13    04 

St.  Lucia     .     .     . 

13,291 

798,120 

60    0  llf 

334,495 

25    3    4 

St  Vliioent*f     .     . 

29.266 

1,602.467 

7119    H 

58    6    8 

990,779 

26  10    7] 

Tobago  .... 
Trinidad      .     .     . 

11.589 

485,155 

41  17    8 

45  12    04 

933.875 

20    8    7i 

20.657 
5.135 

2,101.495 

101  14    7f 

105    A    5i 

1,033,992 

50    1    U 

Virgia  lilauds .     . 
Total  •    •     • 

219,9-25 

49  16    6) 

31  16    1| 

72,638 

14    9  10) 

770.280 

51.467.436 

66  16    31 

66    9    If 

19.948. 060* 

95  17  114 

*  To  this  amount  must  be  added  51.920^  for  sums  reserved  to  meet  extraordinary  Claims  and 
fbr  fractional  parts,  and  the  whole  will  amount  to  20.000,000/. 

Flatly  abstracted  from  Lords'  Paper.  No.  93.  and  Commons'  Paper.  No.  64. 

Commiasion  of  Compensation, — ^The  expenses  of  this  Commission 
amounted,  on  the  31st  December  1837,  to  91,242/.  Of  this  36,095/. 
is  the  amount  of  expenses  in  this  country;  the  remaining  sum  of 
61,147/.  has  been  expended  in  the  Colonies  for  the  following  purposes : 
19,978/.  to  Appraisers;  22,323/.  to  Auxiliary  Commissioners;  and 
18,845/.  to  miscellaneous  charges.  The  total  expense  hitherto  has 
been  not  quite  ^  per  cent,  upon  the  sum  distributed.  The  claims 
remaining  undecided,  on  the  27th  January,  amounted  to  1,330,598/.; 
and  it  is  expected  that  the  total  expense  of  the  Commission  will  not 
exceed  j  per  cent. 

Lord^  Papers,  Noi.  36  tfnd  66. 

Jamaica  Apprentices. — ^The  number  of  apprentices  in  Jamaica  who 
purchased  their  ireedom,  between  the  1st  August  1834,  and  the  3l8t 
July  1837,  exclusive  of  a  period  of  four  months  ending  the  3l8t 
October  IB36,  (for  which  no  returns  have  been  received),  was  2171 — 
averaging  70  in  each  month.  The  gross  sum  which  they  paid  was 
68,029/.;  and  the  average  i>er  head  was  31/.  6s.  Sd.  If  to  this  be 
added  the  average  compensation  in  Jamaica  of  19/.  lbs.  4ld.  the  total 
sum  per  head  received  by  the  owners  amounts  to  51/.  2s,  Oid.  The 
average  appraised  value  of  slaves  in  the  island  was  49/.  I6s.  *ld. ;  and 
the  average  of  sales  of  slaves,  from  1822  to  1830,  was  44/.  15;.  2ld. — 

Lords^  Papar,  No.  96.  and  Commons'  Paper,  No.  61. 
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Charges  incurred  by  the  United  Kingdom  on  account  of  the  Canadoi,  and 
of  the  other  North  American  Colonies,  1827  to  1836.  • 


VMn. 

THE  CANADAS. 

p 

lilli 

^11 

1*5 

Total 

FhyincBU  <m  account  of  tba 

Itepay- 

Actaal 

Expeadl. 

tura. 

Amy. 

Nary. 

Ordaaaca. 

Coimai.. 
■ariat.Ac. 

Total. 

1887 

99.651 

£. 
15,396 

£. 
119.875 

£. 
110.989 

£. 
338.904 

£. 
20.815 

£. 
317.889 

£. 
911.070 

£. 
16.339 

£. 
644.991 

1828 

8S.087 

94.651 

118.104 

139.236 

363.918 

90.699 

343.819 

990.598 

16.339 

679.679 

18S9 

81,8fl7 

90.939 

99.033 

136.973 

338.149 

99.918 

373.924 

193^099 

16.339 

593.655 

1890 

85.172 

93.653 

47,813 

106.767 

963.405 

19.749 

243.656 

190.217 

16.339 

449.805 

1831 

9S,916 

13.565 

75.603 

90.545 

979.699 

26.100 

946.699 

909.088 

16.339 

470.949 

183S 

104,S99 

12.854 

64.809   191.089 

302.974 

38.855 

964.619 

209.756 

11.000 

485.375 

1833 

78.312 

10.165 

71,499  'l07.699 

967.575 

29.745 

944.830 

150.978 

8.000 

403.808 

183i 

75.110 

7.856 

56.836 

117.403 

957.195 

36.407 

990.788 

154.004 

4.000 

378.799 

1835 

71.355 

9.853 

51.990 

89.381 

915.879 

48.918 

166.661 

153.146 

3.850 

393.667 

1836 

107.946 

1.106 

58.451 

160.650 

399.453 

63.073 

959.880 

157.876 

3.850 

491.105 

Abttract  of  Lords*  Paper,  No.  110. 

Provincial  Revenues  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  1832  to  1836. 


Provinces 

1832 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

Upper  Canada      • 
Lower  Canada      • 

Total      .     • 

£. 
53,145 

153,467 

£. 
66,024 

137,342 

74,882 
91,761 

£. 
61,161 

122,066 

£. 
69,141 

102,027 

206,612 

203,366 

166,643 

183,227 

171,168 

Lord*!  Paper.  No.  59. 

Trade  qf  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  Canadas,  1827  to  1836. 


Tewi. 

OiBcial  Value  of 
Imports  ftom 
the  Canadaa. 

Official  Value  of  Exports  to  the  Camdas. 

Declared  VahM 
of  British 

Exports  to  the 
Canadas. 

Brilisfl. 

Foreign  and 
Cokmial. 

TotaL 

1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 

£. 
468,766 
466,065 
569,452 
682,202 
902,915 
795,652 
756,466 
613,598 
629,051 
633,575 

£. 

794,637 
1,059,225 

980,476 
1,388,201 
1,749,847 
1,863,118 
1,789,876 
1,171,540 
1,842,176 
2,388,861 

£. 
155,853 
189,058 
136,946 
181,819 
172,242 
215,831 
310,335 
168,085 
285,355 
350,646 

£. 
950,490 
1,248,283 
1,117,422 
1,570,020 
1,922,089 
2,078,949 
2,100,211 
1,339,625 
2,127,531 
2,739,507 

£. 

617,709 

787,289 

709,141 

997,502 

1,136,819 

1,173,587 

1,171,565 

799,912 

1,184,985 

1,539,153 

Lords*Pa|»n^No.49. 
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British  Shipping  employed  in  the  Trade  of  the  Canadoi,  1832  to  1836. 


Tean. 

Entoved  Inwardi.                                                     | 

Belonging  to  the 
Uttitod  Kingdom. 

Belonging  to  the 
beyond  Sea. 

TotaL 

No. 

Tone. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 

933 

914 

1,002 

1,009 

1,061 

262,345 
259,690 
292,699 
307,396 
333,830 

128 
158 
150 
173 
168 

17,394 
16,856 
16,305 
20,165 
24,891 

1,061 
1,072 
1,15^ 
1,182 
1,229 

279,739 
276,546 
309,004 
327,562 
358,721 

12,768 
12,391 
13,489 
14,217 
15,231 

Tean. 

Clesied  Oatwards.                                                      | 

Bekmging  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Belonging  to  the 
beyond  Sea. 

ToUL 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Men. 

1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 

1,071 
887 
1,002 
1,005 
1,065 

277,516 
255,163 
292,345 
306,912 
334,369 

190 
219 
214 
235 
261 

29,908 
24,335 
27,463 
29,644 
40,682 

1,161 
1,106 
1,216 
1,240 
1,326 

307,424 
289,548 
319,808 
335,556 
375,051 

13,902 
12,423 
13,968 
14,630 
15,986 

Lords*  Pap< 

Br»  No.e?. 

Conqxtrative  View  of  British  Shipping  employed  in  the  Trade  qf  each 
of  the  British  North  American  Colonies,  in  the  Tear  1886. 


Coloniet. 

Entered  Invaxds.                                          | 

Belonging  to  the 

Belongingto 

Total. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Canada     •     •     • 
New  Bnmswick  • 
Nora  Scotia    •     . 
Newfoundland      • 

1,061 
503 
127 
374 

333,803 
141,675 
24,708 
55,804 

168 
2,698 
4,236 

417 

24,891 
206,644 
293,202 

39,042 

1,229 

3,201 

4,363 

791 

358,721 

348,319 

317,910 

94,846 

15,231 

17,143 

17,834 

5,296 

Colonias. 

Cleared  Outwards.                                          | 

Belonging  to  the 
United  Kingdom. 

Belongingto 

Biitidi  Possessions 

beyond  Sea. 

TotaL 

No.         Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Canada      •     •     • 
New  Brunswick   • 
NoTa  Scotia    •     . 
Newfoundland 

1,065 
550 
112 
358 

334,369 

154)295 

22,073 

52,487 

261 
2,443 
4,509 

431 

40,682 
210,229 
316,675 

41,525 

1,326 

2,993 

4,621 

789 

375,051 

364,524 

338,748 

94,012 

15,986 

16,816 

17,841 

5,473 

Digiti 


ized  by  Google 
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View  of  the  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the  Canadas, 
twith  the  other  British  North  American  Colonies^  in  the  Year  1836. 


Colooiet. 

Official 
Value  of 
Imports/ 

Official  Vake  of  EzpoHs. 

Dedai«d 
Value  of 
Britiah 
Exports. 

Britialu 

FoNigaSi 
CktloDiaL 

Total. 

Canada 

New  Brunswick     •     , 
Nova  Scotia     •     •     .1 
Cape  Breton    .     •     .  > 
Prince  Edward's  Island  J 
Newfoundland  •     •     •  1 
Coast  of  Labrador  .     .  j 
Settlements  of  Hudson's 
Bay  Company    •     • 

Total,     .     .     , 

£. 
633,575 
249,442 

57,970 

195,860 
26,313 

£. 
2,388,861 
710,006 

393,382 

843,322 
35,260 

£. 
350,646 
133,162 

50,045 

66,171 
1,761 

£. 
2,739,507 
843,168 

443,427 

399,493 
41,381 

£. 
1,539,153 
553,864 

292,322 

297,823 
49,129 

1,163,160 

3.871,191 

595,785 

4,466,976 

2,732,291 

Lords*  Paper,  No.  49. 


Trade  and  Navigation  qfthe  Canadas. 


Tean. 

Trade  with  Foreign 
Coantriei. 

Trade  with  Britiah  CoUmies 
not  in  North  America. 

Shipping  belonging  to      1 
ibeCaiadas.              | 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

No. 

TaoB. 

Men. 

1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 

£. 

118,567 

187,190 

20,269 

22,602 

60,373 

£. 

3,498 

3,109 

10,657 

13,809 

3,136 

£. 

129,908 

112,052 

121,012 

99,471 

63,510 

£. 
43,825 
33,231 
45,855 
42,607 
39,106 

347 
322 
370 
372 
396 

30,975 
28,727 
31,679 
33,098 
35,310 

1,742 
1,698 
1,872 
1,785 
1,918 

LordiT  Papers,  Nos.  94  and  67. 


Comparative  View  qf  the  Trade  qfthe  Canadas,  and  of  the  other  British 
North  American  Colonies,  in  the  Year  1836, 


Colonies. 

Trade  with 
Foreign  Countries. 

Tnde  with  British 

Colonies  not  in 

America. 

Shipping  belonging  to 
each  Colony. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Ships. 

Tons. 

Men. 

Canada  •     •     . 
New  Brunswick 
Nova  Scotia 
Prince  Edward's) 
IsUud      •     .  J 
Cape  Breton      . 
Newfoundland  . 

Total  .     . 

£. 

60,373 

143,091 

214,716 

369 

1,073 
223,820 

£. 
3,136 
36,805 
106^,321 

1,298 

24,148 
350,619 

£. 

63,510 
57,801 
185,763 

7,013 
42,949 

£. 

39,106 

75,593 

249,667 

106 

6,734 
105,188 

396 

587 

1,839 

677 

35,310 

84,425 

103,393 

•  • 
46^916 

1,918 
3,658 
6,131 

•  • 
3,213 

643,442 

522,327 

357,036 

476,394 

3,499 

270,04414,820 

IiQids*  P«vs»»  tioii  94  SBd  67* 
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REVENUE— INCOMB  ma  CHARGE. 

An  Abttraet  ^f  the  Net  Produce  qf  the  Revenue  qf  Great  Britain  in  each 
(/the  Years  and  Quarters  ended  5th  April  1837  and  1838. 


YMftMtefMiApriL 

1837 

1838 

I0CJQSB9* 

Deereaae. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Customs    •     •     •     •     • 

19,703,107 

18,451,449 

•  • 

1,251,658 

Excise  •••••• 

12,715,305 

11,665,748 

a  • 

1,049,557 

Stamps 

6,670,999 

6,461,885 

.  . 

209,114 

Tttxes 

3,681,916 

3,627,105 

«  . 

54,811 

Post-Office      •     •     .     • 

1,491,000 

1,519,743 

28,743 

« • 

Miscellaneous*     •     .     • 

50,421 

34,443 

. . 

15,978 

Imprest  Monies,  Repay- > 
BMOtSyftC  •      •      •      •/ 

Total  Income     . 

628,007 

848,018 

220,011 

«• 

44,940,755 

42,608,391* 

248,754 

2,581,118 

1837 

1838 

iBeresse. 

Dmtmm. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

Customs    •     •     •     •     . 

4,436,505 

4,061,670 

f  • 

374,835 

Excite 

1,834,443 

1,705,853 

•  • 

128,590 

Sumps      ,     •     •     •     . 

1,618,462 

1,648,194 

.    29,732 

, , 

Taxt'S 

181,219 

130,576 

. , 

50,643 

Porit-Office      .... 

367,000 

369,000 

2,000 

. . 

Miscellaneous.     •     •     • 

26,334 

25,841 

,  a 

493 

Imprest  Monies,  Repay- 1 
ments,  &c.  •     •     .     .j 

Total  Income 

158,171 

188,580 

30,409 

. . 

8,622,134 

8,129,714 

62,141 

554,561 

*ToUl  decrease  on  the  year,  2,332,364/.;  total  decrease  on  the  quarter,  492,420/. 

An  Abetract  qf  the  Income  and  Charge  qfthe  Consolidated  Fund,  in  each 
qfthe  Quarters  ended  5th  April  1837  and  1838. 


INCOMB. 


'  charge: 


DoMilptkni. 


Customs  . 
Excise  •  • 
Stamps 
Taxes  .  . 
Posl-Office 
Biiscvllaneous 


Total 
Re-payments  of 
Istuet  from  '" 
solidated  J 
Ireland 


ents  of   "v 

rom  Con- 1 

IFundinr 

•     •     •) 


Total 


QaMUn«ade4 

5th  April. 


1837 


£. 

3,540,039 

1,834,443 

1,618,462 

181,219 

367,000 

66,505 


7,607,668 
496,029 


Description. 


1838 


£. 

3,456,275 

1,705,853 

1,648,194 

130,576 

369,000 

235,720 


7,545,618 
175,00C 


8,103,697  7,720,618 


Permanent  Debt  . 
Terminable  Annui-1 

ties     .     .     .     .j 
Interest  on  Exche-l 

quer  Bills      •     .  J 
Sinking  Fund.     . 
The  Civil  List      . 
Other  Charges      • 

Total  Charge  . 
The  Surplus 

Total     • 


Qoailen  eaded 

5th  April 


1837 


£ 
3,535,152 

1,376,068 

15,838 

532,523 
127,500 
306,635 

5,893,716 
2,209,981 


8,103,697 


1838 


£. 
3,545,543 

1,374,218 
24,662 

96,400 
328,312 


5,369,135 
2,35M83 


7,720,618 


Digiti 
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BANK  OF  ENGLAND. 

Quarterly  Averages  of  the  Weekly  Liabilitiee  and  Assets  qf  the  Bank  of 
Englcmd  in  mch  qf  the  Quarters  ending  9th  January  and  30th  Aprils 

1838. 


Circulation 
Deposits    • 

Total  . 

LIABILITIES. 

Securities. 
Bullion     . 

Total  . 

ASSETS. 

9th  Janaary. 

3d  April. 

9th  Janimry. 

3dApriU 

£. 
17,900,000 

10,992,000 

18,987,000 
11,262,000 

£. 
22,606,000 

8,895,000 

£. 
22,838,000 

10,126,000 

28,892,000 

30,249,000 

31,501,000 

32,964,000 

Quarterly  and  Annual  Average  Prices  qf  Com  per  Imperial  Quarter  in 
England  and  Wales,  in  each  Quarter^  from  Midsummer  1835,  to  Lady 
Day  1838. 


Quarters  and  Yeait. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Bye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

(  Midsummer  •     • 

1835  {  Michaelmas  .     • 

Christmas    •     • 

40     0 
40  11 
36    8 

#.    d. 
29  11 
28    0 
28    6 

t.    d, 
24    0 
23    0 
19     1 

«.    d. 

30  10 
30    7 
28  11 

«.    d. 
39     4 
38    9 
35    0 

«.  d. 
36  8 
36  2 
35    7 

rLady  Day    •     • 

IftiA  JMidkummer.     . 

'*'*]Michaehnas.     • 

VChristmas    •     . 

40    6 
49     1 
49    0 
55    3 

V8  10 
Zi    5 
33    0 
37    0 

20    0 
23     1 
23    7 
25    6 

28    2 
32    9 
34    0 
38    5 

34    2 
38    1 
40    4 
43    9 

33  11 
39  2 
37  11 
42    5 

rLady  Day    •     • 
,QQ- JMidisummer  •     • 
*^^S  Michaelmas.     • 

VChristmas     .     . 

57    2 
55    7 
57    7 
52  U 

33    9 
29    6 

28  5 

29  10 

23    7 
23  11 
23    9 
21    3 

38    9 

34  10 

35  5 
30    0 

38  10 
38    7 
40    5 
36    6 

37  8 

38  9 
38  4 
35    1 

1838   Lady  Day    .     . 

55     1 

28  10 

20    4 

29    8 

32  11 

32    8 

(1835 «     •     •     . 

Yearsh836.     .     .     . 

Il837,     .     •     . 

39    4 
48    6 
55  10 

29  11 
32  10 

30  4 

22  0 

23  1 
23    1 

30    4 

33  4 

34  9 

36  11 
39    1 
38    7 

36  6 

38    4 

37  6 

Weekly  Average  Prices  qf  Corn  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  Month  of 

March  1838. 


Weeks  Ending  March                                    | 

2d. 

9th. 

16th. 

23d. 

30th. 

Averaiieof 
the  Month. 

«.    d. 

t.    d. 

ff.     J. 

t.    d. 

«.    d. 

«.     d. 

Wheat     •     . 

55    3 

55    4 

56    3 

56  10 

57    9 

56    3 

Barley     •     . 

28    8 

28    6 

28  10 

29    6 

29    7 

28  10 

Oats  .     .     . 

20  11 

20    6 

20    8 

21     2 

21    4 

20  11 

Rye    .     .     . 

30    0 

29    3 

31    6 

30    7 

33    0 

30  10 

Beans      .     « 

32  10 

32    5 

32    9 

33    1 

33  11 

33    0 

Peas  .     .     . 

33    0 

33    4 

33    0 

32    9 

32  10 

32  11 
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THB  STATISTICS  OF  THE  COPPER  MINES  OF  CORNWALL. 

BT  SIR  CHARLBt  LBMON|  BART.>  M.P.,  F.R.8. 

[Read  before  the  Staiuticai  Society  of  London,  March  19,  1838.] 

It  may  possibly  render  the  accompanying  Tables  more  intelligible  if 
I  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  Copper  Mines  of  Cornwall, 
since  they  have  assumed  an  important  station  in  the  commercial  wealth 
of  the  country ;  and  this  requires  no  distant  retrospect.  In  a  report  on 
the  state  of  the  copper  mines,  drawn  up  in  the  year  1799,  it  is  stated 
that  •*  it  was  not  until  the  latter  end  of  the  last  century  that  copper  ore 
was  first  discovered  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  was  in  working  the  tin 
mines  of  Cornwall,  which  have  been  wrought  time  immemorial."  I  be- 
lieve that  this  statement  is  not  strictly  correct,  but  that  copper,  probably 
the  produce  of  mines,  more  especially  wrought  for  tin,  was  known  at  an 
early  period,  though  in  quantities  by  no  means  answering  the  demand 
even  of  those  times.  Hence  the  prohibition  of  its  export  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  Carew  says — "  Copper  is  found  in  sundrie  places,  but 
to  what  gain  to  the  searchers  I  have  not  been  curious  to  inquire,  nor  they 
hasty  to  reveal ;  for  of  one  mine  of  which  I  took  view,  the  ore  was 
shipped  to  be  refined  in  Wales,  either  to  save  cost  in  the  fuel,  or  to  con- 
ceal the  profit."  Borlase,  whose  work  was  published  in  1758,  says — 
The  application  of  the  Cornish  to  work  the  copper  mines  is  not  so  old  as 
the  present  generation.**  He  says,  **  that,  about  forty  years  prior  to  that 
time,  a  certain  Mr.  Costar,  who  was  particularly  knowing  in  mechanics 
and  hydraulics  invented  a  new  water-engine,  by  which  he  drained  some 
considerable  mines  with  success."  "  Here,"  he  says,  "we  may  date  the 
advance  of  the  price  of  copper,  and  the  improvement  of  the  copper  mines." 
Mr.  Came  (**  Geological  Transactions  of  Cornwall,"  vol.  iii.),  after  ad- 
ducing proof  that  copper  only  to  a  limited  extent  could  have  been  raised 
in  any  part  of  England  at  an  earlier  period,  and  that  no  records  are 
extant  of  copper  raised  in  Cornwall  previous  to  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  concludes  his  argument  with  these  remarks : — **  On 
the  whole,  it  appears  probable,  that  previous  to  A.  D.  1700,  the  copper 
ore  produced  in  Cornwall  was  principally,  if  not  wholly,  fi*om  the  tin 
mines,  or  at  least  from  mines  originally  worked  for  tin ;  and  although 
it  is  by  no  means  correct  that  it  was  not  till  the  latter  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  that  copper  ore  was  first  discovered  in  Great  Britain,  as 
was  stated  to  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1799,  yet  that 
appears  to  have  been  the  period  when  mines  were  first  set  at  work  pur- 
posely for  copper.  This  is  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that,  although  a 
charter  for  making  brass  was  granted  as  early  as  1 595,  it  was  not  until 
1691  that  a  charter  was  granted  (to  Sir  Joseph  Heame  and  others)  for 
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refining  and  purifying  copper.  Another  circumstance  which  tends  to 
the  same  conclusion,  is,  that  the  copper  money  of  Great  Britain  was  not 
coined  from  British  copper  till  1711."  It  is  clear  that  the  steam-engine 
could  not  have  been  known  as  an  instrument  for  drawing  water,  when  the 
water-engine  of  Mr.  Costar  eflFected  so  great  a  change.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  passage  of  Borlase,  which  refers  to  Costar's  engine, 
was  written  some  years  previous  to  the  publication  of  his  book ;  for  Mr. 
Came  states  that  the  first  steam-engine  in  Cornwall  was  erected  on  a 
mine  which  was  worked  from  1710  to  1714.  The  second  steam-engine 
was  erected  at  Wheal  Fortune,  in  Ludgyan,  in  the  year  1720;  and, 
imperfect  as  that  instrument  probably  was,  its  importance  was  quickly 
felt.  I  have  a  memorial  from  the  county  of  Cornwall,  the  date  of  which 
must  have  been  before  1730,  praying  that  facilities  might  be  given  for 
the  importation  of  coals,  on  account  of  the  distressed  state  of  the  mines 
and  the  necessity  of  workine  them  to  a  greater  depth.  It  is  curious  that 
the  plea  made  use  of  is,  that  the  old  mines  were  nearly  wrought  out, 
and  that  the  whole  county  had  been  so  completely  searched,  that  there 
was  no  hope  whatever  that  any  new  lodes  would  be  discovered.  The 
existence,  therefore,  of  the  Cornish  copper  mines  appeared  at  that  time 
to  depend  on  the  application  of  the  new  power  brought  into  action  by 
steam.  Thus  it  seems,  that  the  discovery  of  the  power  of  the  steam- 
engine  in  drawing  water  was  almost  coincident  with  the  rise  of  the 
copper  mines  on  a  great  scale ;  and  its  history  is  parallel  with  that  of 
the  mines  themselves  throughout  their  course. 

The  following  observations  are,  in  substance,  taken  from  a  paper  by 
Mr.  Davies  Gilbert  in  the  "Philosophical  Transactions"  for  1880. 

Mr.  Newcomen*8  engines  were  brought  into  Cornwall  early  in  the 
last  century,  where  they  immediately  superseded  the  laborious  method 
of  drawing  water  by  human  exertions,  applied  through  the  simple  medium 
of  a  chain-pump,  similar  in  construction  to  those  at  present  used  on 
board  large  ships.  In  1769  Mr.  Watt  obtained  a  patent,  which  was 
afterwards  extended  to  1800 ;  and,  as  in  his  contracts  he  reserved  for 
himself  a  portion  of  the  saving  to  be  effected  by  the  use  of  his  invention, 
it  became  necessary  to  institute  an  enquiry  into  the  efficiency  of  the 
engines  then  in  existence,  that  the  comparison  might  thenceforth  be 
made.  At  that  time  the  mode  of  computation  now  in  use  was  not 
known,  but  the  elements  of  the  calculation  are  preserved ;  and,  when 
reduced  according  to  the  present  form,  they  give  an  average  duty  or 
efficiency  of  somewhat  more  than  7,000,000.  To  make  this  intelligible, 
the  formula  of  the  calculation  must  be  given,  which  is  as  follows  : — 

"  A  pound  avoirdupois,  lifted  one  foot  high,  is  assumed  as  the  dyna- 
mic unit.  The  product  of  pounds,  and  the  number  of  feet  through 
which  they  are  lifted  in  a  given  time,  divided  by  the  number  of 
bushels  of  coal  consumed  in  the  tame  interval,  give  what  is  now 
tetmed  the  duty  of  an  engine." 

In  the  year  1798  an  account  was  taken  of  the  work  performed  by  17 
engines  on  Mr.  Watt's  construction,  and  the  duty  was  found  to  be 
19,569,000  lbs.  of  water  raised  one  foot  high  by  the  consumption  of  a 
bushel  of  coal.  In  1800,  Mr.  Watt's  patent  expired ;  and  in  1813,  the 
svstem  of  legular  returns  from  the  principal  engines,  in  what  is  called 
the  duty  paper,  commenced.  The  following  Table,  marked  I.,  is  con- 
structed from  these  papers. 
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L— ii  TabU  qf  the  Duty  perfonned  by  Steam  Enginee  in  Cornwall, 
theunng  the  Average  Duty  of  the  wnole  /or  each  Year,  and  also  the 
Average  Duty  qfthe  best  Engine. 


Approsi- 

"■""■ 

Apprad. 

Ynn. 

mate 
No.  of 

Averaj. 

Daty 

Yawi. 

mate 
No.  of 

Average  Duty 
of 

Aterage  Duty 
of  the 

BogillM 

Uievhoto. 

bMl  Bngiao. 

BofiDea 

thewhola. 

beel  £ii«iae. 

reported. 

reported. 

1813 

84 

U 

00 

M           OO    1 

1886 

48 

ac           30 

U 

1814 

89 

SC 

32 

3S           OO 

1887 

47 

3^           00 

5S 

1815 

35 

Sfl 

60 

28           00    ' 

1898 

54 

37           OO 

7C 

1816 

88 

« 

10 

as        00 

1899 

54 

40            00 

71 

1817 

31 

ac 

69 

41            00 

1880 

55 

43            47 

43            35 

7€ 

1818 

as 

88 

88 

89            DO    ' 

1881 

56 

71 

1818 

^ 

M 

99 

40            DO 

1838 

69 

45            81 

8a 

18S0 

88 

M 

41            DO 

1833 

56 

46            58 

7a 

18*1 

aa 

2a 

98 

49 .J»    1 

1)<34 

58 

47            fJ4 

90 

18ia 

45 

88 

16 

48.500,000 

1885 

51 

48            93 

91 

1983 

45 

28 

18 

48.188.000 

1836 

61 

46            M 

85 

1824 

45 

88 

10 

43.600.000 

1887 

58 

47            74 

87 

1835 

50 

aa 

11 

45.400.000 

Respectine  the  methods  of  this  progressive  improvement,  Mr.  Gilbert 
makes  the  following  observations : — '*  The  principles,  and  even  the  me- 
chanism of  Mr.  Watt*B  engine,  have  remained  unaltered  since  their 
first  introduction,  unless  a  change  in  the  precise  periods  of  opening 
and  closing  the  valves  could  be  considered  a  variation.  But  to  such 
an  extmt  has  the  economy  of  fuel  been  carried  by  the  use  of  steam  at 
a  high  degree  of  temperature,  and  consequently  of  pressure,  usually 
from  50  to  60  inches  of  mercury  above  the  atmosphere;  by  extending 
the  expansive  action  to  4  and  aometimea  ^  of  the  whole  descent  of  the 
piston;  by  making  small  fire-places  with  sharper  draughts  in  iron 
tubes  surrounded  by  the  water  of  the  boiler*;  by  more  eflFectually 
preventing  the  escape  of  heat ;  bv  enlarging  the  engines  themselves ; 
and  perhaps  by  executing  the  work  with  superior  accuracy,  that  in  the 
monthly  Return  of  Duty  performed  in  Cornwall,  by  the  steam-engines 
in  December,  1839,  the  best  engine,  with  a  cylinder  of  80  inches,  did 
75,628,000,  exceeding  the  duty  in  1795,  in  the  proportion  of  27  to  7. 

With  respect  to  the  effect  produced  in  the  mines  by  this  progressive 
improvement  of  the  steam-engine,  two  kinds  of  statement  have  been 
exhibited.  The  first,  shewing  cases  of  mines  previously  abandoned, 
but  resumed  with  profit  aud  effect :  and  the  second,  where  the  increase 
of  power  and  saving  of  fuel  have  rendered  profitable,  undertakings 
which,  though  still  continued,  were  sinking  under  the  pressure  of  their 
expenses,  and  appeared  to  have  reached  the  limit  to  which  they  could 
penetrate. 

Mr.  Taylor  citea  many  instances  illustrative  of  each  case ;  and  it  is 
impossible  to  read  these  without  being  impressed  with  the  conviction  that 
the  prosperity  of  the  Cornish  mines  has  been  maintained  by  the  constantly 
increasing  power  of  the  steam-engine.  In  fact,  new  powers  have  been 
developed  almost  from  year  to  year,  as  the  old  methods  became  exhausted, 
and  the  depths  attainable  were  worked  out.  Were  there  a  limit  to 
human  ingenuity,  the  inference  from  these  facts  would  be  alarming. 
Another  element  of  power  in  mining  has  been  the  great  improvements 

*  M.  Jats,  in  1766,  tpeaks  of  pipes  of  smoko  psistng  through  the  water  in  the 
bate  io  Cornish  oaginet. 
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lately  made  in  the  art  of  smeltbg.  Ores  producing  only  three  or  four 
per  cent,  of  metal  are  now  brought  to  sale  and  smelted,  and,  in  some 
extraordinary  cases,  even  when  the  produce  is  still  smaller. 

The  standard  is  the  price  of  cake  copper,  minus  a  fixed  sum  per  ton 
of  ore  on  the  average  of  the  ores  sold  at  the  ticketting.  This  sum  was 
originally  the  estimated  cost  of  smelting.  About  thirty  years  ago  it  was 
considered  too  small,  and  accordingly  cake  copper  sold  in  the  market  at 
from  51.  to  8L  per  ton  more  than  the  standard ;  but  of  late  years  cake 
copper  has  been  sold  at  from  18/.  to  20/.  less  than  the  standard — the 
difference  being  a  direct  and  clear  gain  to  the  miner.  According  to  the 
present  produce  of  the  county,  the  amount  of  saving  may  be  estimated 
at  nearly  300,000/.  a  year.  M.  Jars,  in  1765,  says,  **  No  copper  ore  is 
sold  under  30».  a  ton — that  is  to  say,  ores  which  are  not  saleable  at 
this  price  are  not  worth  the  expense  of  smelting ;  there  are,  however, 
some  ores  which  sell  as  high  as  60/.,  but  never  above  this  price."  At  the 
last  ticketting  (Feb.  1838),  the  lowest  price  was  1/.  2s.  6c/.,  and  the 
highest  14/.  bs.  6e/. 

The  following  Table  (No.  II.)  will  shew  the  average  produce  of  the 
ores  smelted  from  all  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  for  sixty  years,  and  at  de- 
cennial intervals. 

II. — Produce  per  Cent,  of  Ores,  in  Decennial  Periods,  from  1771  to  1837. 


Yeari. 

Toot  of 

ToDfof 

Produce 

Years. 

Tom  of 

Tom  of 

Produce 

Ore. 

Copipr, 

per  Cent 

Ore. 

Copper. 

percent 

1771 

27.896 

3.347 

12 

1801  to  1810 

67.582 

6.059 

9 

1781 

M.7« 

3,450 

IS 

1811  to  18S0 

78.560 

6.608 

8i 

1791 

Ilecordt  los 

U 

1821  to  1830 

IU.040 

9.143 

8 

1800 

55.981 

5,187 

»ft 

1831  to  1837 

148.785 

11.637 

n 

It  seems  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  quality  of  the  ores  found  can- 
not have  varied  in  the  degree  marked  by  the  average  produce ;  and  that 
the  decline  has  depended  rather  on  the  produce  of  the  ores  brought  to 
the  smelting-houses  being  always  lower,  as  the  improvement  in  smelt- 
ing advanced.  M.  Jars  mentions  an  attempt  to  smelt  ores  in  the  furnace 
of  the  steam-engine  while  heating  the  water  in  the  boiler,  which  for 
obvious  reasons  must  have  failed. 

Mr.  Came  observes — "  Another  economical  improvement  has  been 
made  by  the  application  of  the  steam-engine  to  draw  the  ore  and  rubbish 
out  of  Uie  mine.  These  were  formerly  brought  to  the  surface  by  the  la- 
bour of  horses.  The  difference  of  the  expense  of  steam  and  horses  for 
this  purpose  is  nearly  fifty  per  cent.  From  the  increased  number  and 
depth  of  the  mines,  this  work  could  not  possibly  be  performed  at  present 
by  horses."  H<5ron  de  Villefosse,  who  probably  wrote  about  the  year 
1810,  says  "  there  were  then  from  twelve  to  fifteen  such  engines  in  use 
throughout  the  country."  The  number,  of  course,  is  now  greatly  increased, 
and  it  is  in  contemplation  to  apply  the  same  machinery  to  raise  the 
miners  from  their  work,  whereby  a  great  saving  will  be  effected  in  the 
time  and  powers  of  the  men,  and  consequently  an  increase  in  the  quan- 
tity of  work,  for  which  the  same  amount  of  wages  will  be  paid.  At  the 
Ck>nsolidated  Mines,  826  men  and  boys  arc  now  working  at  and  below 
the  100-fiAthom  level,  at  an  average  depth  of  229  fathoms.    The  aggre- 
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gate  ascent,  therefoTe,  on  which  bodily  effort  is  day  by  day  expended,  is 
about  380,000  yards,  or  nearly  eighty  times  the  height  of  Mont  Blanc. 
Mr.  Hawkins  (in  vol.  iv.  of  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Cornish  Geological 
Society")  points  out  a  further  source  from  which  the  miners  have  ob- 
tained power  over  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  progress.  He  says 
— •*  A  step  no  less  important  was  gained  by  the  introduction  of  the  art  of 
blasting  rocks.  This  I  believe,  cannot  be  traced  in  this  country  higher 
than  the  beginning  of  the  last  century,  which  is  a  century  later  than  the 
pmod  of  its  invention  in  Germany.  It  was,  most  probably,  first  introduced 
into  this  kingdom  by  Prince  Rupert,  who  must  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  mode  of  working  mines  in  Germany,  and  for  some  years  directed 
the  Society  of  the  Mines  Royal."  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  profits 
of  adventurers  in  the  Cornish  mines,  taken  in  long  periods ;  but  I  here 
insert  a  Table,  from  the  report  above  alluded  to,  shewing  the  gross  amount 
of  money  received  for  ores,  and  the  cost  in  labour  and  materials,  for  seven 
years,  ending  with  the  date  of  that  report,  1799. 

in. — General  State  of  the  Copper  Mines  in  Cornwall,  for  Seven  Yearst 
ending  3\st  December,  1798. 


Ytmn. 

amoant  of  Ore. 

Labour. 

Malerialt. 

Total  Cost. 

Profit 

Loss. 

1799 
1793 

£.       s.    d. 
279.331  15  10 
283.853  12  11 
293.853  10  11 
305.390    6    9 
848.836  12  U 
320.606  15    9 
405.488  15    9 

£.       ff.    d. 
150,824  12    3 
176.883   9    7 
179.187  15    b 
189.713  10    1 
201.995  18    6 
189.821  15  11 
953.601  19    3 

£.      $.  d. 
91.381    6    4 
110.122  15    2 
111.093  19  11 
111.640    9    3 
105.926  12    1 
109.008    7    3 
146.953  16    3 

£.     ff.   d. 
951365  19  11 
294.226  15    0 
294,775  19    5 
312/>47    7    5 
324.89718    4 
309.060  14  10 
403,248    7  11 

£.     ff.    d. 

27.465  15  11 

23.938  i4    7 
11.546    0  11 

£.    ff.    d. 

103^    9    1 

992    8    6 

6.727    0    8 

2759  12    9 

2.237.29110  101.341,478    7    o|785,405  19    3 
Net  profit  for  teren  years 

2.195,123    2  10 
.    £42.168. 

62,950  11    5 
8i.    Od. 

20,782    3    5 

The  yearly  value  of  ores  in  this  Table  does  not  agree  with  the  amounts 
in  another  Table,  which  I  shall  afterwards  give,  of  the  produce  of  the 
copper  mines  since  1770,  because,  in  the  former,  the  portion  of 
ores  paid  to  the  landlords  as  dues  is  not  included. — At  this  time  Mr.  Vi- 
vian, who  gave  evidence  before  the  Committee,  divided  the  mines  then  at 
work  into  three  classes,  and  computed  the  results  of  their  cost  and  pro- 
duce for  the  six  months  preceding^as  follows  : — ^The  first  class  comprised 
the  old  deep  mines,  producing  more  than  half  the  copper  then  raised 
in  Cornwall ;  they  are  ten  in  number.  The  second  class  included  profit- 
able mines,  producing  three-eighths  of  all  the  copper ;  tliey  are  seven  in 
number.  The  third  class  consisted  of  forty-two  comparatively  new 
mines,  carried  on  in  the  hope  of  future  profit. — See  Table  IV. 

IV. — The  three  Classes  of  Mines,  r^erred  to  by  Mr,  Vivian,  are  tabulated 

in  this  form. 


First  Class.     . 
Second  Class    . 
Third  Qass.     . 

Copper. 

Ore  Sold. 

Current 
Cost. 

ProflU 

Loss. 

Capital  In 
Mines. 

Loss 
un  recovered. 

Tons. 
1.389 

1.083 

141 

Tons. 
115.121 

86,377 

14,517 

£, 
116.209 

49.311 

31,813 

£, 
3,153 

37.066 

£, 
4.240 

17.295 

£. 
102.489 

66.813 

16.267 

£, 
69.181 

«.483 

90,124 

2,613 

216,017 

197.333 

40,219 

21.636 

185.569 

164.789 
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I  believe,  however,  that  the  accuracy  of  these  Tables  cannot  be  entirely 
relied  upon — many  sources  of  error  exist,  and  some  omissions ;  and 
it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Tables  were  constructed  to  meet  an  at- 
tempt by  tbe  manufacturers  of  Birmingham  to  fix  a  maximum  price  for 
copper.  The  rate  of  gaining  to  losing  mines  is  stated  to  have  been  1 1 
to  63 ;  and  Mr.  Vivian  computed  the  number  of  working  men  engaged 
in  copper  mines  at  from  5000  to  6000 ;  the  women  and  boys  being  4000 
or  5000— making,  with  their  families,  between  80,000  and  40,000  souls. 
Birmingham  at  this  time  consimied  annually  from  1000  to  1500  tons 
of  copper. 

Pryce  states,  that  from  1726  to  1735  the  average  annual  poduce  of 
the  county  of  Cornwall  was,  in  ores,  6000  tons,  producing  probably  800 
to  1000  tons  of  copper;  and  that  in  1770,  the  quantity  of  ore  had  in- 
creased to  27,000  tons,  which  yielded  3200  tons  of  copper. 

The  Tables  marked  V.  and  VI.  shew  the  produce  of  the  county  in 
copper  and  money  since  1770. 

V. — An  Account  of  the  Annual  Produce  qfthe  Copper  Mines  of  Cornwall^ 
from  the  year  1771  to  1800  inehmve. 


Years. 

Tons  of 
On. 

Tom  of 
Copper. 

Value. 

Standard. 

•Teaxe. 

Tons  of 
Ore. 

Tons  of 
Copper. 

Value. 

Standaid. 

£. 

1 

£. 

£. 

\^ 

97.896 
«7.965 

S 

Ifi 

09 
06 

81 
81 

39.895 
38.047 

4.787 

SS:^ 

75 

1773 

87.663 

90 

U 

31 

70 

i788 

31.541 

J , 

150.303 

1775 

30.854 

30 

16 

00 

68 

1789 

38.281 

, , 

184.889 

99.966 

96 

IS 

00 

78 

1790 

,, 

•  • 

,, 

1776 

99.433 

39 

IS 

90 

1791 

^^ 

, , 

1777 

98.916 

B6 

17 

00 

U 

^ , 

,, 

,, 

1778 

94.706 

65 

U 

36 

1793 

^^ 

1779 

31.115 

34 

18 

06 

78 

J/94 

49'.816 

890.875 

1780 

94.483 

M 

17 

31 

88 

1/96 

43.109 

,, 

M6.189 

1781 

98.749 

50 

17 

B9 

77 

1796 

43.813 

4.960 

356.564 

1788 

S8,1S2 

75 

15 

Bi 

70 

1797 

47.909 

5.910 

877.888 

\^ 

88.799 

M 

91 

B7 

76 

1798 

51.858 

6.600 

489,683 

;; 

36.601 

» 

90 

39 

? 

1799 

51.973 

4.993 

469.664 

191 

1785 

36.959 

14 

90 

51 

71 

1 

Ylj^An  Account  qf  the  Copper  produced  from  the  Mines  in  Cornwall, 
from  1800  to  1837. 
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For  the  reaions  abo^e  stated,  the  rate  of  wages  in  copper  mines  can- 
not be  determined  previously  to  the  commeDcement  of  the  httt  century ; 
but  an  old  manuscript  book,  entitled  the  *'  Bdliff  of  Blackmore,''  speaks 
of  the  wages  of  tinners;  and  they  may  be  taken  as  the  rate  of  wages 
amongst  the  miners  generally.  The  writer  says — '*  the  most  part  of  the 
worken  of  the  black  tyn  and  spaliers  are  very  poor  men,  as  no  doubt  that 
occupation  can  never  make  them  rich ;  and  chiefly  such  tyn  workers  as 
have  no  bargains,  but  only  trust  to  their  wages,  although  they  have  never 
so  rich  a  tyn  worke  j  for  they  have  no  profit  of  their  tyn,  if  they  be  hyrcd 
men,  saving  only  their  wages,  for  their  masters  have  their  tyn.  Now,  if 
they  should  chance  to  be  farmers  themselves,  and  their  worke  &11  bad, 
then  run  they  most  chiefly  in  their  masters'  debts,  and  likely  to  increase 
more  and  more,  rather  than  to  requite  any  part  thereof;  for  of  these  two 
choyses,  to  be  a  hyred  man  or  a  farmer — the  one  is  a  certaintie,  and  the 
other  an  uncertaintie.  The  former  knoweth  not  how  his  worke  will  doe, 
until  tyme  that  he  hath  proved  it,  and  must  needs  live  in  hope  all  the 
yere,  which  for  the  most  part  deceiveth  him  (as  the  saying  is).  Qui  $pe 
vivit,  ntuquam  agit  vitam.  Then  on  the  other  part,  concerning  the 
wages  of  the  tynner  working  his  dole,  the  common  wages  is  but  iij/.,  or 
•Ave  marke,  a  dole's  working  for  a  yere  to  the  uttermost.  Yet  must  the 
worker  find  himself  meat  and  drinke,  which  is  little  above  i}d.  a  day. 
This  poor  man,  happily,  hath  a  wife  and  iiij  or  v  small  children  to  care 
for,  which  all  depend  upon  his  getting — ^whereas  all  his  wages  is  not 
able  to  buy  himself  bread.  Then,  to  pass  over  the  poore  man's  house — 
rent,  cloathing  for  his  poore  wHe  and  children,  besides  divers  other 
charges  daily  growing  upon  them !  0,  God,  how  can  this  poore  man 
prosper.  Yet  this  much,  I  confess,  of  the  wealthiest  of  tynners,  whiah 
happily  work  together  in  one  tynworke  with  the  poore  mau^  they  are 
very  charitable  and  merciful  towards  their  poore  fellow-workers ;  for  at 
dinner  time,  when  they  sit  down  together  beside  their  tynworke,  in  a 
little  lodge  made  up  with  turfles  covered  with  straw,  and  made  about 
with  handsome  benches  to  sit  upon,  then  every  tynner  bringeth  forth  out 
of  his  scrip  or  tyn  bagges,  his  victuals,  his  bread,  his  bottle  of  drinke,  as 
the  rich  tynners  will  lack  none  of  them  being  left  in  number;  then  is 
their  charitie  so  great,  that  if  one,  two,  or  three,  or  else  more  poore  metL 
sit  amoi^  them,  having  neither  bread,  drinke,  or  other  repast,  there  is 
not  one  amongst  all  the  rest  but  will  distribute  at  the  largest  sorte  with 
their  poore  workfellows  which  have  nothing— so  that,  in  the  end,  this 
poore  man,  having  nothing  to  relieve  him  at  the  worke,  shall  in  fine,  be 
better  furnished  of  bread,  cheese,  butter,  beefe,  porke,  bacon,  than  all 
the  richest  sorte,"  &c. 

The  foregoing  extract,  which  is  curious  not  merely  with  reference  to 
the  amount  of  wages  paid,  but  also  to  the  habits  of  the  miners  and  the 
articles  of  their  food,  describes  the  state  of  the  tinners  in  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  I  believe  near  the  commencement  of  her  reign. 

In  the  debate  on  monopolies,  in  1601,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  then  Lord 
Warden  of  the  Stannaries,  used  these  words  : — "  Now  I  will  tell  you, 
that  before  the  granting  of  my  patent,  whether  the  tin  was  but  at  17»., 
and  so  upwards  to  50«.  a  cwt,  yet  the  poor  workman  never  had  but  two 
shillings  a  week,  finding  himself.  But,  since  my  patent,  whoever  will 
w<»rk,  be  tin  at  what  price  soever  it  mayi  they  have  4f.  a  week  truly 
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paid ;  there  is  no  poor  that  will  work  there  but  may,  and  have,  that 
wages." — Sir  W.  Raleigh's  patent  was  in  1585 ;  hence  it  appears  that 
wages  had  been  doubled  since  the  former  period  alluded  toby  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  and  quadrupled  since  the  time  of  the  "  Bailiff  of  Blackmore." 

Carew  observes — ^**  The  hirelings  stand  at  a  certain  wages,  either  by 
the  day,  which  may  be  about  8d.,  or  for  the  year,  being  between  4  and 
6  pound,  as  their  deserving  can  drive  the  bargain ;  at  both  which  rates 
they  must  find  themselves."  I  can  make  nothing  of  this  statement,  be- 
cause Carew  wrote  nearly  at  the  time  when  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  spoke,  and 
he  gives  the  rate  of  wages  at  double  the  amount  stated  by  Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
who  must  have  known  the  truth,  as  being  personally  concerned.  More- 
over, "  4  or  6  pound  for  the  year"  is  only  3d.  or  4 |d.  per  day,  and  not 
8(2.,  as  stated  by  Carew.  Tomkin,  in  his  note  on  the  above,  describes 
the  state  of  the  working  miner,  in  1739,  in  the  following  terms : — "  The 
common  way  of  agreeing  with  the  workmen  is  by  the  mouth,  which  is 
from  20«.  to  27s.  to  the  best  workman ;  besides  which  they  have  stem- 
mings,  as  they  call  it,  in  all  the  great  works,  for  which  they  have  so 
much  a  stem,  as  they  can  agree  for ;  that  is,  for  so  many  hours  beyond 
their  ordinary  allotment,  either  drawing  water,  work,  or  attle,  and  all  the 
tools,  new  setting,  and  steeling  them,  materials,  &c.,  are  found  and  pro- 
vided at  the  charge  of  the  owners.  The  captains  have  30^.,  40*.  or  50*., 
nay,  sometimes  4/.  per  month.  The  binders  likewise,  that  is,  the  car- 
penters who  take  care  to  secure  the  shafts,  adits,  and  workings,  by  laying 
beams,  dams,  planks,  &c.,  have  considerable  wages,  few  less  than  40*.  or 
50*.  per  month."  The  tools  in  use  in  the  year  1671  are  thus  described 
in  a  paper  in  the  "  Philosophical  Transactions  "  of  that  year :— *'  A  bele, 
or  Cornish  tubber,  of  double  points,  of  8  or  10  lbs.  weight,  sharpened  at 
both  ends  with  steel,  and  holed  in  the  middle.  It  may  last  in  a  hard 
country  half  a  year,  but  must  be  new  pointed  every  fortnight  at  least.  A 
sledge  (flat-heaided)  from  10  to  20  lbs.,  will  last  seven  years,  but  must  be 
new  ordered  once  a  quarter.  Grads,  or  wedges,  2  lbs.  weight,  and  four 
inches  square,  and  steeled  at  the  point,  will  last  a  week,  but  must  be 
sharpened  every  two  or  three  days."     Ladders  and  wheel -barrows. 

The  above  extracts  relate  to  a  period  extending  from  the  commence- 
ment of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  to  the  year  1740.  During  the 
whole  of  this  time,  though  the  price  of  wheat  was  occasionally  much  ele- 
vated or  depressed,  the  quinquennial  averages  generally  ranged  between 
32*.  and  45*.  per  quarter,  and  were  lower  at  the  latter  part  than  at  the 
commencement  of  the  period.  Thus  the  gradual  rise  in  the  wages  of  the 
miners  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  improvement  in  their  condition. 
—&c  Table  VII. 

VII. — Price  of  a  Quarter  of  Wheat  on  the  Average  of  Five  Years. 


Year*. 

ShilUngs. 

Years. 

ShUlingt. 

Years. 

ShiUings. 

Years. 

ShiU-rngs. 

1565 

4a 

1610 

34 

1655 

41 

1700 

50 

1670 

42 

1615 

34 

1660 

40 

1705 

30 

1575 

45 

1620 

34 

1665 

46 

1710 

33 

1580 

43 

1625 

35 

1670 

32 

1715 

44 

1585 

48 

16:{0 

34 

ISo' 

38 

1720 

33 

1590 

4a 

1635 

45 

42 

1^30 

29 

1595 

46 

1640 

84 

1685 

85 

89 

1600 

64 

1645 

40 

1690 

27 

1735 

25 

1605 

27 

1650 

53 

1695 

40 

1740 

32 
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The  present  state  of  wages  near  Redruth,  St.  Austell,  and  Penzance 
(the  three  principal  foci  of  mining),  is  given  in  Tahle  VIII. ;  and  it  is 
worthy  of  remark,  that  in  places  distant  from  each  other  only  a  few  miles, 
the  rate  of  wages  sometimes  differs  largely,  and  for  long  periods.  I  can 
explain  this  only  hy  the  known  fact  of  the  attachment  of  the  Cornish 
miner  to  his  own  home. 

The  returns  in  the  Tables  YIII.  IX.  and  X.  relate  to  three  different 
classes  of  labourers,  and  the  three  modes  by  which  their  wages  are 
paid : — 

1.  Daily  Labourers. — ^The  work  on  the  surface  is,  to  a  great  extent, 
done  for  daily  wages,  which  are  regulated  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
times,  as  in  other  callings. 

3.  Tutwork  meriy  who  are  paid  by  the  piece,  and  contract  for  their 
work  by  the  fathom. 

3.  TribuierSi  the  most  considerable  class. 

Yin.^Rate  qf  Wages  per  Month  in  1837. 


Tribatert     • 
TatworkiseD 
Day  Labonren    • 

Wert  of 
PenuDce. 

Midland 

Dlrtrict. 

&e. 

St.  Austell 
DUtrict, 

&0. 

Average. 

ff.      d. 
47     6 
43      0 
43     0 

ff.     d. 
68      0 
57     s 
41      0 

ff.      d. 

59     0 

09     0 
45     0 

ff.    d. 

«    M  ff.    d. 
58    8   Ui    6 

4S    8  j 

The  Bwnbera  of  each  oUm  are  nearly  eqnaL 


IX. — Persons  employed  in  the  Con- 
solidated Mines  and  in  Fowey 
Consols. 


X. — Scale  of  Wages  paid  at  the  Con* 
solidated  Mines  for  1836. 


Consolidated 

Fowejr 
Consols. 

Per  Month. 

Mines. 

iS.  s.   4, 

AxaoU            .       . 

28 

20 

Tutworkmen   .... 

3  11    6 

TnTmtera 

392 

320 

Trilmlers         .... 

4    5    0 

Totworkmea    . 

441 

420 

Snrfkce  I^abonrers    . 

2    6    0 

109 

Women  and  Girls  above  17 

0  18    0 

Day  LaboQiers  ditto 

110 

Gir1sfVoml4tol7  . 

0  15    0 

Day  Laboorera  on  tnrfiHie          336 

187 

Girls  from  12  to  14   . 

0  12    0 

Buys  on  sorfaee 

327 

315 

Girls  from  9  to  12     . 

.      0    8    0 

Women  and  Gills     . 

765 

808 

Boys  above  12 

0  13    0 

Boys  below  12 

0    9    0 

Total  . 

.      2.387 

1,680 

Mr.  John  Taylor,  in  a  lecture  delivered  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in 
March,  1837,  describes  the  present  customs  in  the  following  manner — 
"  There  are  two  kinds  of  contract  entered  into  with  the  men,  by  one  of 
which  they  are  paid  for  cutting  through  rocks  generally  unproductive  of 
ore,  or  where  the  procuring  it  is  not  the  principal  object,  and  these  pay- 
ments are  according  to  the  measured  quantity  excavated.  The  other, 
which  is  called  '  tribute,'  is  an  agreement  by  which  the  men  working  on 
ore  ground  are  to  be  remunerated  by  a  portion  of  the  produce,  rendered 
on  the  surface  in  a  marketable  state.  Of  the  first  kind  of  contract  I 
shall  say  little,  because  there  is  nothing  essentially  diflerent  from  bargains 
similarly  made  in  all  kinds  of  work.    But  I  may  remark  on  one  feature 
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common  to  all  the  agreements  made  with  the  men  in  the  Gomkh  mines ; 
which  is,  that  they  are  for  short  and  regular  periods,  that  is  to  say,  for 
one  or  two  months,  and  that  the  mode  of  letting  is  by  the  kind  of  auction 
alluded  to  by  Mr.  Babbage,  by  which  every  bargain  is  open  to  full 
and  fair  competition.  The  rate  of  wages,  therefore,  regulates  itself  by 
the  circumstances  that  ought  to  control  it — the  demand  for  labour.  No 
one  has  heard  of  disagreements  between  the  Cornish  miners  and  their 
employers ;  no  combinations  or  unions  on  the  one  side  or  on  the  other 
exist,  nor  have  turn-outs  or  strikes  been  attempted  or  contemplated.'' 

Mr.  Babbage  says  of  this  system,  '*  that  no  other  mode  of  payment 
affords  to  the  worlanen  a  measure  of  success,  so  directly  proportioned  to 
the  industry,  the  integrity,  and  the  talent  which  they  exert."  I  have  only 
to  add,  that  the  bidding  is  usually  concluded  by  throwing  up  a  stone ; 
and  the  man  who  bids  last,  before  the  stone  touches  the  ground,  is  master 
of  the  work.  A  very  full  account  of  these  auctions  is  given  in  the 
Mining  Journal  for  June  11,  1836. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  the  work  in  mines  is  set  and  bar- 
gained for,  I  find  the  following  account  in  a  paper,  which  was  read  before 
the  Acadf^mie  Royale  des  Sciences,  at  Paris,  in  1765;  it  is  by  M.  Jars, 
who  seems  to  relate  from  personal  observation,  and  it  has  been  published 
in  the  third  volume  of  his  **  Voyages  Metallurgiques."  I  ffive  it  because 
it  accords  very  nearly  with  the  customs  now  in  use,  and  shews  that  the 
system  on  which  Mr.  Babbage  has  bestowed  his  just  commendation  is  of 
no  recent  date.  He  savs,  "  The  established  custom  in  all  the  mines  of 
this  province  (Cornwall),  is  to  set  the  work  to  be  done  to  certain  contrac- 
tors, who,  by  themselves  or  by  labourers  employed  by  them,  extract  the 
ores.  The  day  being  fixed  beforehand,  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
mine,  or  their  agents,  assemble,  and  the  contractors  make  their  offers, 
bidding  downwards  (en  rabais).  The  extent  of  each  bargain  is  called  a 
*  pitch,  and  is  usually  fifteen,  twenty,  or  twenty-four  ^thorns  of  level  (the 
distance  of  one  winze  from  another),  and  seven  fathoms  in  depth.  The 
period  of  each  bargain  is  always  four  months,  and  the  workmen  provide 
themselves  with  all  tools,  candles,  and  gunpowder.  The  contract  is  de- 
termined by  a  portion  of  the  minerals  extracted,  that  is  to  say,  the  con* 
tractors  receive  one-third,  one-fourth,  one-fifth,  &c.  of  the  value  raised, 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement  In  the  ti%  mines  they  receive 
the  portion  in  ore,  but  in  the  copper  mines  in  money.  From  the  nature 
of  Uie  bargain,  there  is  evidently  a  great  risk  to  the  contractors,  who 
sometimes  make  a  profit,  and  at  others  incur  loss.  But  it  is  otherwise 
with  the  adventurers,  who,  whatever  may  be  the  bargain,  make  some 
profit  on  their  portion  of  the  ore.  Therefore  it  is,  that  though  the  con- 
tractors have  a  right  to  continue  their  work  for  four  months,  and  the 
adventurers  cannot  break  the  bargain  during  that  time,  still,  if  the  work 
should  turn  out  ill,  the  contractors,  after  having  worked  for  a  month,  are 
at  liberty  to  relinquish  their  pitch,  on  the  payment  of  II.  sterling  for  each 
workman  in  their  service.     This  custom  is  generallv  observed.'* 

M.  Jars  thus  describes  the  sale  of  ores  at  the  tickettings — **  The  ad- 
venturers or  their  agents  dine  together  at  the  expense  of  the  Lord  (cm 
frais  du  geigneur).  While  they  sit  round  the  table,  each  person  gives  in 
nis  ticket,  ofifering  a  certain  sum,  from  3/.  to  6/.,  for  so  many  tons  of  ore. 
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The  tickets  are  then  read  with  a  loiid  voioe»  and  the  persons  pfes^itmakt 
a  note  of  the  prices  offered.  It  is  impossihle  to  oonceiye  a  better  or 
fairer  mode  of  sale,  and  the  bargains  thus  made  are  never  disputed." 
This  fbrm  of  proceeding  at  ^e  sues,  and  the  abore-described  method  of 
setting  the  -work  to  the  men,  are  characteristic  of  the  Cornish  mines ;  and 
we  have  the  authority  of  M.  Jars  to  prove,  that  the  customs  in  use  above 
seventy  years  ago  have  not  very  materially  varied  up  to  the  present  day. 

It  may  seem  Strang  that  I  should  refer  to  foreign  authors  respecting 
these  customs;  but,  m  truth,  people  do  not  describe  what  is  always  be* 
fore  their  eyes,  and  known  to  tneir  neighbours  as  well  as  themselves.  A 
stranger  sees  and  records  what  a  native  presumes  to  be  notorious* 

Many  of  the  following  Tables  are  founded  on  the  transactions  of  two 
mines  only,  but  they  are  very  important  mines»  producing  about  one 
quarter  of  the  copper  of  the  county.  I  have  thought  that  to  ffive  an  in- 
sight into  the  system  of  working  the  Cornish  copper  mines,  the  various 
interests  at  work,  and  their  combined  effect  on  the  population  and  wealth 
of  the  county,  no  better  illustration  could  be  adopted  than  one  which 
partakes  so  much  of  the  life  and  reality  of  a  portrait ;  moreover,  this 
method  has  enabled  me  with  some  sort  of  probabili^  to  deduce  relatively 
the  value  and  amount  of  things  respecting  which  it  is  quite  impossible  to 
obtain  an  actual  return.  With  respect  to  wages,  for  instance,  no  in* 
dustrv  would  have  enabled  me  to  collect  the  actusd  sum ;  but  I  think  it 
may,  in  some  measure,  be  inferred  from  a  comparison  between  die  wages 
paid  and  the  value  of  the  ores  returned  by  these  two  mines,  assuming  the 
same  relation  to  exist  between  the  total  value  of  ores  and  labour  through* 
out  the  county.  Thus,  I  imagine  that  the  total  wages  paid  in  the  copper 
mines  of  Cornwall,  in  the  year  1838,  could  not  be  far  from  482.000^-* 
See  Table  XI. 

XI.— i^oft'o  o/  Wages  and  Salaries  to  Oroes  Expenditure  and  Oroee 
Receipt  firom  Ores,  in  1836. 


Mivss. 

lUtSo  of  WagM  Md  SdailM  to| 

OroM 
Expradttnre. 

OroMltMolpC 
l^omOrat. 

Fowvy  GonaoU  . 

•67SI0  1 
•777  to  1 

•470  to  1 

•661  tol 

•7t6to  1 

*610  to  1 

Tho  iMliit  of  ont  niooi  ia  Umm  mliioo boiag  U3JW^  mod  tho  woffot  oad  nlociM  lfli.786t; 
oad  tho  total  valoe  of  copper  area  in  the  coonty,  in  tke  year  1886«  haying  been  967J6St;  the 
amonnt  of  wages  and  aalariea  paid  in  all  the  coppermlBea  of  Cornwall,  aoeording  to  the  aame  ratio, 
wfU  have  been  48S.116(. 

I  have  analysed  the  accounts  of  these  two  mines,  and  have  given  a 
statement  of  their  expenditure  in  detail ;  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  each 
kind  of  material  consumed ;  and  of  the  projportional  cost  of  each  to  the 
other  items,  and  to  the  gross  expense  of  working  the  mine.  For  this  pur- 
pose I  have  taken  the  total  cost  as  unity,  and  have  given  to  each  item 
its  value  by  a  decimal  fraction  (Table  XII). 
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XlL'^Quantiiy  and  Vcdue  of  Coals,  Iron,  Debenture  Timber,  and  Gun- 
powder, consumed  in  1836,  in  the  Consolidated  Mines  and  Fowey 
Consols;  and  Ratio  of  the  same  to  the  Gross  Eocpenditure  (except  dues). 


GroM  Expenditore 

Coal*  ....     Tons 
Iron.  Steel,  and  Costinet       £ 
Debenture  Timber       .    Loadt 
Gunpowder .        .        .lbs. 

Consolidated  Mines. 

1 

Foway  Consols.              1 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Ratio  to 
Unity. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

RaUo  to 
Unity. 

11.817 

'9M 

64.000 

£, 
102.007 

11.619 
3.315 
2,397 
1.408 

•1139 
•03S4 
•0i35 
*0138 

1.301 

918 
66.500 

£. 
69.419 

1.280 
3.063 
2.386 
1.460 

••0185 
•0441 
•0343 
•0285 

*  This  mine  has  a  groat  command  of  water-power. 

In  another  Table  I  have  given  a  similar  statement,  founded  on  a  com- 
parison with  the  total  value  of  ores,  which  in  like  manner  I  have  reduced 
to  unity  (Table  XIII). 

XIII. — Analysis  of  Proceeds  and  Expenditure  of  the  Consolidated  Mines, 
near  Redruth,  and  of  Fowey  Consols,  near  St.  Austell,  fbr  the  year  1836. 


Gross  Receipt 

Gross  Rw^pt 

Consolidated  Mines       .        .     £145.716     |     Fowey  Consols        . 

.     ie97.996 

Awuming  the  gross  receipt  as  unity,  the  expenditure  and  profit 

may  be  expressed 

thus:— 

OonsoUdated  Fowey 
Mines.      Consob. 

Fowej 
Coosofs. 

Mines. 

Lords'  dnes     . 

0^043         0  056 

MaterUls       .        . 

0103 

0-146 

AgenU    . 

.        .        0022         0-013 

Engine  and  Watercost  . 
Tributers       . 

0^106 

Tatworkmen  . 

0-180         0*166 

0-170 

0-250 

Surface  Labour. 

0^««.  X        0077         0^106 

Sundries 

0018 

0012 

Carriage      . 

Balance,  profit 

0-2S9 

0-233 

"^sTCic.  .''":"••}        ''^'         <>01« 

Small  Fractions     . 

1 

" 

I 

Total      .        . 

1000 

lOOU 

Here  I  have  compared  the  total  distribution  of  the  proceeds,  including 
landlords'  dues  and  profits  to  the  adventurers,  together  with  the  outlay 
for  the  various  kinds  of  labour  and  materials  (Table  XIV). 

XIV. — Materials  used  in  the  Consolidated  Mines  and  Fowey  Consols, 

in  1836. 


Coals    . 
Candles         • 
Gunpoiftder    .        • 
Debenture  Timber. 
Iron,  of  various) 

sises.        .       i 
Yellow  Pine  . 
American  Oalc 
Steel,  of  varioos) 

descriptions       ) 
TaUow  . 
Flat  and  Round  *> 

Eopes        •      ) 


C«olld«W.c^^«^ 


Tons 
lbs. 

Peet 
Tods 
Feet 

Cwt. 


ll.?17 
113.916 
64,000 
49.091 

1.801 
72,000 
66,500 
45.928 

108 

90 

2^29 

1.376 
703 

135 

91 

375 

77 

977 

379 

192HidesofUBO 

ther  .        .       } 
Patent  half-inch) 

Chain         .       S 
Pick  aud  ShoTel) 

Hilts .        .       S 
Nails.  &e.     . 
Engine  Shag,  8cc. . 
OU       .        .        . 
Safety    Rods  m\ 

BlastinK     .       X 
Foundry  UUls  fbr  7 

Pumps       .       5 
Boolts.  Stationery . 


Consolidated. 


lbs. 

8.996 

Fms. 

2,474 

Dos. 

13,098 

Bags 
Yards 
Galls. 


91 

3.438 

996 


Fowey 
ConsoU. 

2.352 
700 

664 

53 
700 
U16 


£    262  10    0        475  4  2 


iei.785 

£     50 


1.773  4 
52  5 
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After  all,  however,  though  these  Tables  may  he  accurate  as  records 
of  facts  belonging  to  Uieir  own  subject,  the  inferences  derived  from  them 
respecting  the  mines  generally,  can  be  but  approximations,  and  I  have 
on  all  occasions  had  recourse  to  positive  information  when  it  could  be 
obtained. 

Now,  as  to  the  wages  of  1837.  I  have  already  computed  those  of  1 836 
at  482,1 1 6^.  But  I  have  been  told  that  the  wages  of  last  year  were  about 
fifteen  per  cent,  below  the  rate  of  the  year  before ;  therefore,  the  wages  of 
1837  will,  by  this  computation,  have  been  about  409,700/.  Again,  in 
Table  XV,  will  be  found  an  account  of  the  transactions  of  the  Consoli- 
dated Mines  for  fourteen  years ;  and  it  is  there  shown  that  the  ratio  of 
wages  to  ore,  was,  throughout  the  period,  as  3/.  sterling  of  wages  to  one 
ton  of  ore.  Now,  the  ore  of  the  county  last  year  was  140,753  tons ;  the 
wages,  therefore,  were  probably  about  three  times  that  number  of  pounds, 
or  422,259/.  The  mean  of  these  two  sums,  409,700/.  and  422,259/.,  is 
415,979/.  I  assume,  then,  that  the  wages  of  last  year  were  about 
416,000/.  in  the  copper  mines,  and  the  tin  and  copper  mines  in  respect 
of  copper. 

XV. — Transactions  qf  the  Consolidated  Mines  for  Eighteen  Years. 


Yean. 

CapiUl 

and  Compound 

Interest 

Coet. 

LordB* 
Dues. 

Value  of 
Ores. 

Tons  of 
Ore. 

Wages. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£, 

1819 

15.967 

,, 

18S0 

36,644 

,, 

, , 

,, 

,, 

,, 

18S1 

18.223 

,^ 

,, 

•  • 

,, 

,, 

1822 

3.506 

,, 

, , 

,, 

,, 

1823 

8.479 

69.836 

8.478 

8 

11,582 

43.716 

18S4 

13.001 

84.061 

4.584 

11 

14.960 

47.885 

1825 

2.768 

95.451 

4.971 

11 

13.379 

53.275 

18S6 

1,985 

82.865 

3.848 

9 

18.872 

43.200 

1827 

1.726 

81,822 

4.108 

9 

13.637 

41.439 

1828 

1,199 

69.825 

4.013 

9 

18.262 

37.668 

1829 

340 

68.177 

3.673 

8 

12.578 

38.183 

1830 

Capital  xepaid. 

69.897 

3.795 

9 

18.512 

39.304 

1831 

75.290 

4.310 

10 

15.292 

43.410 

1839 

83.472 

4.791 

11 

15.670 
18.191 

47.051 

1833 

89.696 

5.967 

14 

51.844 

1834 

88.956 

5.652 

18 

20.022 

42.690 

1835 

90.216 

5.6U7 

13 

19.619 

63.787 

1836 

102.007 

6.071 

14 

18.499 

61.237 

214.045 

644.699 

Now,  as  to  the  number  and  description  of  persons  employed.  First, 
we  have  the  enumeration  in  Tables  XVI.  and  XVII.,  which,  though  not 
entirely  complete,  is  the  best  criterion  to  which  I  can  refer.  But 
it  includes  all  mines,  tin  and  lead,  as  well  as  copper ;  and,  as  tin  and 
copper  are  often  wrought  out  of  the  same  mine,  I  have  not  been  able 
to  distinguish  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  each  separately. 
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XVl.^Enumeration  qfPiertone  in  Fijty^ne  Minee. 


MlHBI. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

MlMBS. 

1 

y 

T 

1 

North  RcMkear    •     • 

aoo 

190 

150 

640 

Wheal  Reelh.    •    • 

U7 

18 

66 

88i 

South  Roskear    .     . 

148 

m 

60 

880 

Balnoon    •     .     .     • 

69 

6 

19 

80 

Bianer  Downs     •     . 

t50 

100 

40 

890 

Botcaawell  Dowai    . 

188 

5 

50 

946 

TrewaTM  .     •     •    • 

lOS 

49 

17 

161 

Wheal  Mary  .     .     . 

lis 

14 

31 

168 

Or«at  St.  Georg* 

i55 

35 

50 

840 

Stray  Park     .     .     . 

137 

30 

89 

189 

Wheal  Leiiure    •     • 

68 

6 

91 

96 

Doleoaih  .... 

800 

990 

70 

§90 

Wlioa)  Pradenoe  •     . 

40 

SO 

13 

73 

East  Wheal  Ciofty  • 

456 

404 

144 

1004 

Wheal  VlrRin .     .     . 
Wheal  BttUer      .    . 

187 

184 

91 

399 

East  Pool  .... 

111 

8S 

18 

911 

88 

48 

80 

156 

Wheal  Friendship    . 

85 

19 

11 

116 

Wheal  Basy  .     .     . 

34 

50 

S8 

119 

Wheal  Prosper    .     • 
Wheal  Darlington    . 

68 

6 

6 

80 

Levant      .... 

890 

44 

186 

650 

915 

60 

59 

117 

Penan  Coneola    .     . 

80 

U 

6 

100 

Kospeath  .... 

49 

4 

6 

59 

Contois  and  United) 
Mines   ...     1 

1730 

869 

597 

3196 

Great  Wheal  Fortune 
Trevaskoi      .     .     . 

165 
108 

15 
80 

27 
11 

907 
144 

EastCrinnto  .     .     • 

184 

46 

6S 

93S 

Trevarthen  Downs  . 

6 

7 

3 

16 

Pemhroke      .     •     . 

S 

19 

59 

1» 

OwenVean    ,     .     . 

69 

4 

6 

7i 

Wheal  Gorlaad    .     . 

18 

81 

86 

Penberthy  CtoAs     . 

91 

3 

8 

«7 

Wheal  Damsel    .     . 

2S 

I 

11 

40 

Providence     .     .     , 

BMt  Wheal  StrawO 

berry      ...     J 

83 

19 

30 

138 

Wheal  Providence    . 

•1 

8 

94 

98 

71 

19 

30 

190 

Wheal  Harwlte  .     . 

Si 

8 

4 

33 

Wheal  Maideu     .     . 

15 

11 

11 

37 

Holmbush      .     .     . 

145 

8 

38 

191 

Unity  Wood   .     .     . 
Carhanaek    t     •    • 

806 

80 

138 

4S4 

St  Austell  Hills  .     . 

79 

13 

94 

109 

48 

84 

90 

96 

N         "   *t  .     .     . 

7 

1 

1 

9 

North  Downs      .     . 

16 

3 

5 

24 

R             .... 

74 

9 

19 

95 

Cordrew     .... 

84 

6 

10 

40 

Q              Roche      . 

30 

1 

4 

35 

Fo«ey  Consols  and) 
Laueecot     .     .     ] 

1037 

308 

816 

1690 

Ci             irn  •     .     . 
H«               .... 

431 
888 

120 
84 

983 
89 

814 

Ort-atWurk    .     .     . 

896 

46 

74 

418 

^             it     .     .     . 

8 

4 

4 

86 

8 

98 

116 

P*              .... 

141 

10 

51 

909 

Gwulk>n    .... 

100 

16 

90 

186 

^             r     .     .     . 

69i 

887 

955 

1174 

Tredarta  .... 
St.  Ives  Contois  .     . 

8 

3 

5 

16 
318 

837 

16 

60 

Total  n&  Minet. 

10.694 

3809 

3490 

17.916 

Let  u8  try  what  can  be  done  by  calculatioti.  In  the  two  mines  so 
often  referred  to  there  were,  in  1886, 4067  persons — 2862  men,  and  1705 
women  and  boys— employed  to  raise  32,500  tons  of  ore.  Table  XVI. 
shews  the  result  of  an  actual  enumeration  in  fifty*nine  mines  (from  all 
of  which  I  have  the  returns  complete),  distinguishing  the  sexes. 

It  gives  a  return  of  10,624  men,  and  7292  women  and  children;  these 
numbers  relatively  agreeing  very  closely  with  the  above  Jiumbers  employed 
in  the  two  mines.  I  have  some  confidence,  therefore,  in  the  opinion,  that 
the  relative  numbers  of  men  to  women  and  children  throughout  the 
county  does  not  differ  materially  from  those  of  the  fifty-nine  enumerated 
mines.  Now,  the  total  wages  of  last  year  having  been  416,000/.,  and 
the  average  per  head  having  been  21.  l\$.  6d.  for  the  men,  and  14f.  6r/. 
for  the  women,  per  month  (see  Tables  VIII.  and  X.),  and  the  relative 
proportion  of  men  to  women  being  as  10,624  to  7292,  we  have  the  terms 
from  which  to  calculate  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  1837.  The 
result  is  19,035  persons,  of  whom  11,282  were  men,  and  7743  women 
and  boys.  This  refers  only  to  the  copper  mines,  and  the  tin  and  copper 
mines  in  respect  of  copper.  Tables  XVI.  and  XVII.  shew  the  popu- 
lation of  the  mines  generally;  some  mines,  I  know,  have  been  omitted, 
and  perhaps  it  may  be  nearly  correct  to  take  the  whole  population  at 
work  to  be  28,000  persons.  The  Tables  give  a  total  of  27,028  persons 
belonging  to  160  mines. 
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Usmm. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Hdnm 

1 

1 

1 

t 

WliMaABn    • 

,^ 

191 

Wheal  Mary  &  Parent 
Wheal  Maiiland  .     . 

80 

Wbeai  Andrew 

.    .        7 

^, 

9 

9 

90 

"(1       96 1 

Wheal  Aftt   . 

,, 

,, 

66 

Wheal  Millpool  .    • 

^^ 

90 

WhMlAttclia 

.     .          4 

. , 

,, 

4 

Soath  Wheal  Mary  . 

11 

,, 

3 

14 

6«U     .     .     .    . 

6 

89 

Maration  Mines  .     . 
Wheal  OwWs  .     .     , 

999 

4 

88    96 

401 

4 

BOMMS     •     • 

.    .        66 

, , 

94 

BoMrn      .    # 

.    .         16 

•  • 

4 

90 

110 

91 

131 

Bal^      .     .    . 

6 

1 

6 

Wheal  Otbome  .     . 

40 

(1     1 

69 

BaOovan.     . 

V 

,, 

s 

36 

Wheal  Prosper    .     . 

10 

4 

14 

Wheal  Bodniek 

.    .         99 

41 

39 

179 

WhealPye     .     .     . 

3 

S 

1 

6 

9 

9 

Sooth  Polj^ooth    •     • 

99 

141    9C 

196 

WlM«lRoltoB 

»     .        64 

1 

j^ 

70 

Perraa  Downs     .    , 

41 

, 

41 

Wheal  Barnes 

^^ 

99 

Pentuan  Stream  .     , 

18 

^, 

(1 

S3 

Sooth  Wheal  Ba« 

Mtl 

,, 

,^ 

830 

PhcMiiz(Padslow)  • 

18 

1 

14 

EaMWh«aBaa« 

»u. 

,, 

,, 

100 

Polbreen  .... 

80 

80 

CWnwall  Great  U 

nited      160 

W 

99 

197 

WestPoldice.    .    . 

,^ 

30 

CareUxe    .     . 

8 

fl 

14 

RelUtian  .    <    .     . 

186 

67 

46 

960 

Cam  Brea      .     . 

.       617 

187 

6S 

793 

Redmoor  Coniols     . 

no 

11 

96 

161 

Ounbont  Coneoti 

4 

4 

Wheal  Rone  .     .     . 

8 

Copper  Bottom   \ 
Ooofc't  Kitchen   . 

4 

,. 

1 

6 

Wheal  Rose    .    .     . 

4 

,, 

,, 

4 

43 

91 

8 

S?7 

South  Rose    .     .     . 
Spearne     .... 

99 

•• 

19 

41 
70 

Wheal  Clioton    . 

4 

1 

6 

Htreaaers  (Canon). 

144 

S 

« 

919 

Wheal  Curtis      . 

•       •• 

,, 

60 

Wheal  Speed.     .     . 

10 

,, 

,, 

10 

Wheal     Changa 

}    •• 

40 

Wheal  St  Just    .     . 

9 

•  • 

,, 

9 

wLalCharlai    \ 

•• 

•• 

Wheal  Sarah.     .     . 

19 

•  • 

19 

^, 

,, 

10 

Wheal  Sparrow  .    . 

,, 

31 

Wheal  Glairaea  . 

^, 

•  • 

10 

Wheal  Seaton     .    . 

,^ 

^, 

60 

West  aiff  Down 

•  • 

6 

Wheal  Sisters     •     . 

,, 

, , 

4 

EastComwall     . 

6 

6 

Tresavean      .     .     , 

^ , 

•  • 

1364 

Cieigbraws    .     . 

96 

6 

10 

41 

North  Tresafaaa      • 

^  ^ 

^, 

•  • 

WestDoleoath    . 

4 

1 

6 

Trevenen  .... 

,, 

,, 

30 

EastDowns   .     . 

6 

9 

8 

Trelhellan      .     .     . 

^ 

^  ^ 

^ 

■& 

Wheal  BUen  .     . 

990 

Tresavara.     .     .     . 

96 

c 

, 

Wheal  rire    •     . 

6 

,^ 

6 

4 

.. 

1 

6 

Wheal  Friendship 

4 

,, 

4 

Trebilsue  .... 

19 

19 

Wheal  Fancy.     . 

,, 

8 

Tf netofl  Consols  .     . 

,  , 

,, 

809 

Friendly   .     .     . 

8 

9 

9 

19 

fiaslTlneralt.     .     « 

, , 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

GonnisLake.    • 

69 

7 

19 

88 

West  TIncroft  Consols 

33 

4 

87 

.       370 

70 

40 

480 

North  Tbwan .     .     . 

,, 

,, 

90 

Glebe  .     .     .     . 

9 

a 

4 

WhealTrinmph.     . 

10 

, , 

9 

19 

6arnett*s  Head  . 

94 

94 

Wheal  Treasure  .     . 

6 

J, 

3 

8 

Wheal  Gray   .     , 

,, 

lao 

Wheal  Trumpet  .     . 

60 

Hsllemaning  anc 

'}     • 

10 

Wheal  Trenwith  .     . 

83 

6 

90 

109 

RetellaelT.    . 

•  • 

•  • 

19 

j^ 

^, 

19 

.       199 

90 

60 

199 

Wheal  Tamar  and) 
South  Hooe      .     J 

88 

6 

21 

110 

North  HaUeobeafl 

1e.        30 

6 

4 

40 

Wheal  JuMa  .     . 

.       100 

96 

99 

148 

West  Wheal  Taraar  . 

, 

^, 

^ , 

46 

Wheal  Jewel.     . 

.       919 

Aff 

94 

369 

Uuiti^  Hills .     .     . 

969 

90 

^  ^ 

359 

West  Wheal  Jewa 

1   .         79 

10 

36 

194 

Wheal  Uny    .     .     . 

146 

Wheal  Kitty  .     « 

.     ua 

69 

88 

968 

Wheal  Vyryan    .     . 

64 

96 

94 

103 

L^iniit  Consolfl 

90 

Wheal  Martha    '. 

96 

*io|  "4 

40 

Total  .  160  Mines. 

*• 

•• 

•• 

97.098 

Before  quitting  this  subject,  I  will  just  notice  that  during  the  same 
fourteen  years  alluded  to,  the  total  ores  of  the  county  were  1,196,198 
tons,  or  128,300  tons  per  annum  on  the  average;  therefore  the  average 
annual  wages  will  have  been  384,900/. 

Ht^on  de  Villefosse,  whose  book  was  published  in  1819,  but  whose 
information  respecting  Cornwall  seems  to  have  been  gathered  some 
years  earlier,  says  that  the  labourers  in  all  the  mines  of  the  county 
were  about  14,000,  and  with  their  families  comprehended  a  population 
of  60,000  persons.  The  return  for  the  miners*  militia,  raised  exclu- 
sively from  the  mines,  might  at  that  time  be  appealed  to :  but  as  he 
gives  no  authority  for  his  estimatCi  it  rests  at  present  on  his  own  con- 
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jecture.  He  estimates  the  capital  engaged  in  the  mines  at  350,000/. 
I  have  no  means  of  estimating  the  total  capital  employed  at  present ; 
hut  the  outlay  and  repayment  of  capital  in  the  Consolidated  Mines  will 
he  found  in  Table  XV. 

I  have  now  only  a  few  desultory  remarks  to  make  on  subjects  which 
have  not  found  a  place  in  the  preceding  observations.  The  speed  of 
sinking  in  mines  varies  greatly  according  to  the  local  circumstances,  the 
nature  of  the  work,  and  the  quality  of  the  rock.  Thus,  in  Wheal  Reeth, 
only  twenty  fathoms  were  sunk  from  1828  to  1834,  or  between  three 
and  four  fathoms  per  annum.  This  was  from  the  160  to  the  180  fathom 
level  below  the  adit,  and  in  granite.  In  the  Levant  mine,  from  1830 
to  1837,  ninety  fathoms  were  sunk ;  at  the  rate  of  thirteen  fathoms  per 
annum.  This  was  from  the  110  to  the  200  fathom  level,  and  in  green- 
stone. In  East  Wheal  Crofty,  from  1833  to  1837,  seventy-seven 
fathoms  were  sunk,  from  the  43  to  the  100  fathom  level ;  at  the  rate  of 
fourteen  fathoms  per  annum.    This  was  also  in  greenstone. 

H^ron  de  Villefosse  computes  the  consumption  of  coal  at  the  mines 
at  about  60,000  tons ;  and  I  think  he  must  have  been  near  the  truth. 
Mr.  Came  calculates  that  in  1834  the  total  consumption  of  coal  by  all 
the  engines,  of  every  description,  was  69,559  tons.  Thus,  if  the  engines 
now  in  use  were  not  more  efficient  than  those  of  1814  (about  the  time 
when  H^ron  de  Villefosse  vn-ote),  the  work  now  done  would  require 
168,745  tons  of  coal ;  so  that  there  is  a  saving  of  99,186  tons,  which  at 
179.  per  ton  (including  carriage),  is  equal  to  84,000/.  per  annum. 

Table  XIX.  shews  the  total  consumption  of  coal  by  the  reported 
engines  in  the  year  1837. 

XIX. — Coals  Comumed  by  the  Engines  reported  by  Captain  Lean's 

Duty  Paper, 


Mondic. 
1837. 

Drawing  Water. 

Stamping  and  Drawing    1 
Orea.                   | 

No.  of 

BosheliofCoal 

No.  of 

Bu<hel8  of  Coal 

Enginei. 

consumed. 

Engines. 

ooukumed. 

January     .     . 

60 

98,075 
115.399 

19 

8.453 

February   .     . 

6)S 

21 

10.081 

March  .     .     . 

62 

114,690 

21 

10.571 

April     .     .     . 

60 

1^.7J5 

20 

10.943 

May      .     .     . 

61 

82.176 

18 

9.474 

June      .     *     » 

60 

92.994 

19 

10.340 

July      .     .     . 

ro 

84,791 

19 

8,475 

Augu.t.     .     . 

59 

8l,«73 

17 

8.227 
8.150 

September      . 

59 

87.517 

17 

October      .     . 

57 

^%\ 

17 

7.711 

November .     . 

55 

16 

8.085 

December .     . 
Total  .     . 

65 

79.546 

17 

9.499 

710 

1.094.015 
108,019 

221 

108.019 

Average    . 
Total  Englnea 

60 
13 

1.202.034 

18 

78 

1 .202.034  Buthelf  of  Coala.  weighing  931 
to49.«)6Tooa. 

ba.  per  Buahel,  are  equal 

Engines. 

Brought  do«n      ...     78 
Second  Duty  Paper  .     .11 

49.906  tons. 

6.954 

Average  No.  of  Engines  89 

56.860 
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Table  XXt  ezhibiu  the  water  diacharged  by  the  tame  engines  in  the 
same  yean 

XSU—Waier  Discharged  in  \^Z7  by  the  Engines  reported  in  the  Duty 

Pajfter. 


Naof 

OaUs. 

No.  of         Galla. 

lloathtfe 

BogiBM. 

per  Mid. 

Montlu.     Saginee.     per  BUn. 

Jmarf.    . 

68 

17.143 
18,916 

August   .     •       69           13.866 

F«br«a^     • 

«3 

flqSemher   •       69          13.ML 

IfMCh      .      • 

64 

17.588 
15,605 

October  .     •       67           12.188 
November    •        67           U»^^ 

^\  :: 

68 

69 

15.4S2 

December    «       66          13.891 

JOM.      •      • 

60 
60 

15.15S 
14,634 

Total.    .  178.994=31.141.800  {«e"'S^ 

By  Second  DoCj  Paper.  11  Engioes  «    .    6.758.912  to^ 

Total 36.900.71S  tons. 

It  1ft  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  ascertain  the  average  age  of  the 
Norwegian  timber  used  in  the  mines ;  and  the  rings,  marking  the  an- 
nual growth,  have  been  counted  in  what  appeared  to  be  ten  average 
trees.  They  exhibited  rings,  140,  114,  120,  100,  60,  121,  98,  120, 
140, 162,  averaging  117*5  rings.  Six  other  trees  averaged  124  rings. 
The  general  average  may  be  taken  at  120  years'  growth.  Now,  the  con- 
sumption of  1836  was  36,207  loads  of  timber,  which,  at  four  trees  to  a 
load,  is  equal  to  144,828  trees.  If  these  trees  grew  fifteen  feet  apart> 
they  would  cover  750  acres  of  ground ;  and  if  they  were  120  years  old, 
it  would  require  the  produce  of  140  square  miles  of  Norwegian  forest  to 
supply  the  mines  of  Ck)mwalL  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that 
the  consumption  of  1836  was  unusually  large. 

Table  XXL  shews  the  number  of  loads,  price,  and  value  of  debenture 
timber  from  1818  to  the  present  time. 

XXl.^Debeniure  Timber. 


Teun. 

Louds. 

-.^           Velue. 

Yean. 

Loodi. 

Priee. 
SbiUings. 

Value. 
Carriage 
IndudeO. 

1818 

S:2S 

107 

iS30.634      1 

1888 

I6.I7O 
17.381 

61 

£49.318 

1819 

78 

36.036 

1889 

I 

49.364 

laso 

10.700 

74 

39.590 

1830 

14.506 

41.339 

uei 

9.783 

66 

88.085 

1831 

16.266 

48.891 

18» 

8.419 

68 

86.098 

1838 

17.341 
18.888 

3 

40.751 

1883 

13.078 
16.8&3 

70 

45.753 

1833 

48.968 

1834 

55.499 

1834 

19,596 

68 

60.947 

1885 

21.732 

U 

76.063 

1836 

24.838 

68 

64.563 

1886 

18.805 

40.606 

1836 

36.207 
14.056 

68 

94.138 

1897 

11.687 

61 

85.643 

1837 

68 

86.645 

60  enbic  feet = a  load-on  the 
wai 

136.800  loads.  : 

<  4  =  144.800  trees. 

The  annual  consumption  of  gunpowder  is  about  300  tons  (2000  lbs. 
in  each).  The  price  in  1836  was  44/.  per  ton ;  and  the  value  consumed 
per  annum  about  13,200/. 

On  the  subject  of  vital  statistics  I  have  little  to  add  to  a  paper  which 
was  liud  before  the  Society  by  Colonel  Sykes ;  but  I  have  been  furnished 
by  Mr.  Blee,  of  Redruth,  with  the  facts  which  will  be  found  in  Table 
aXIL,  tending  to  shew  the  proportion  of  deaths  from  mine  accidents 
and  frcon  diseases  4>f  the  chest  (to  which  miners  are  especially  liable), 

toIh  i«  NO.  II.  a 
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compared  with  deaths  from  other  causes,  in  three  of  the  largest  mining 
parishes  of  the  county. 

XXU.—Male  Deaths,  between  the  Ages  of  Ten  and  Sixty,  in  the  three 
greai  Mining  Patrhhes. 


PopolaUoii  in  1831. 

Owcnnap,  8.639;  Redruth.  8.191 ;  lUogui.  e.07fl-ToUl,  99.801 

Gwenomp.    ! 

Redrath. 

lllogaa.      1 

•     * 

ISMcnthi.   1 

8  Yean,  to    ' 

Total. 

Aais. 

to  Jan.  1887.  | 

7Yeaw. 

J«ly.l835.    , 

1 

1 

1 

1 

< 

"5 

1 
t  1 

^ 

1 

1 

1 

? 

1 

8 

j 

^ 

s 

1 

1 

s 

1 

1 

1 

i 

3i 

a 

Q 

O 

X 

5  |0 

\^ 

5 

O 

_5_ 

15 

li" 

88 

From  10  to  90    . 

6 

19  1    7 

8 

13 

1    6 

8 

14 

..     90^30    . 

10 

'i 

3 

13 

11 

4 

94 

15 

12 

4-/ 

U 

,.      30  ..  40    . 

4 

^ 

9 

16 

14 

7 

11 

7 

11 

31 

.•      40  ..50    . 

18 

« 

8 

39 

U 

3 

23 

7 

19 

80 

94 

..      50.60    . 

17 

' 

J 

30 

13 

•• 

81 

10 

9 

68 

99 

Total  .     . 

17 

54 

< 

16 

101 

63 

19 

87 

53 

59 

949 

158 

lU 

1/9 

159 

«,  1 

I  I  have  taken  the  comparison  only  hetween  the  ages  of  10  and  60, 
because  few  persons  are  found  working  in  the  mines  out  of  these  limits* 
It  is  dreadfiil  to  see  how  large  has  been  the  sacriBce  of  life  from  causes 
which  are  susceptible  of  alleviation,  if  not  of  remedy  ;  the  mine  acci- 
dents proceeding  chiefly  from  the  blasting  of  rocks  by  giinpowder,  and 
the  diseases  of  the  chest  arising  almost  entirely  from  the  effort  of  as- 
cending from  the  greatest  deptlra  with  exhausted  strength ;  (the  CdBso- 
lidated  Mines  are  above  300  fathoms  deep  from  the  surface).  Both 
these  evils,  I  hope,  arc  in  the  course  of  being  removed  ;  the  first  by  the 
use  of  a  wedge,  the  invention  of  Mr.  W.  R.  Fox,  which  will  supersede 
the  dangerous  necessity  of  tamping  with  broken  stone ;  and  the  second, 
by  the  application  of  machinery  to  raise  the  men  from  their  work.  The 
deaths  from  these  two  causes  are,  to  the  deaths  from  all  other  causes, 
between  the  ages  of  10  and  60»  as  294  to  158. 

With  respect  to  education,  I  will  only  observe,  that  the  miners  are 
fond  of  instruction,  and  are  educated  in  their  difl*erent  grades  far  beyond 
the  average  of  most  other  counties,  but  they  possess  no  especial  oppor- 
tunities. I  know  of  only  one  school  on  a  mine  particularly  for  the 
benefit  of  those  there  employed ;  it  was  established  by  the  late  Mr. 
Borlase,  who  was  a  member  of  this  Society.  About  100  scholars  at^ 
tend  it,  and  the  advantage  to  the  mine  and  neighbourhood  is  said  to  be 
immense.     It  is  at  Wheal  Vor,  near  Helston. 

Table  XXII I.  exhibits  a  rough  estimate  of  the  total  mineral  wealth  of 
the  kingdom,  and  shews  the  proportion  of  it  occupied  by  copper.  I  give 
it  on  tl]«  authority  of  Mr.  English,  editor  of  the  Mining  Joumai. 
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XXUl.-^EMnaie  qfthe  lUinetal' Produce  of  Orettt  Britain,  on  an  Average 
qf  Years  and  Pricee. 


Quantity. 

SnvCT     .     16.000  Ib«.  Troy 
C«tf«v   .     19,000  t»M.     . 
Tin    .     .      5.500COU.     . 
Lead.     .    46.000 tona.     . 
Iioa  .     .  90O,000tQM.     . 

Vahie. 

£, 
80.000 
.  1.300.000 
.      550.000 
.      960.000 
.  7.000.000 

Coal 


Quantity. 
25.000,000  tons 


Value. 

10,000.000 
Bait.  Alam,  and  other  minor')   i  ^aa  aaa 
Ptodocamontkaa.     .    .  J  1.000, 000 

Total  Tahn  pMbably  exeeads  4S0,00e.00O 


Tables  XXIV.  aad  XXV.  shew  the  amount  of  British  copper  ex- 
ported ;  the  foreign  copper  cure  smelted  under  bond,  and  the  rate  per  cent 
•f  8uch  ore. 

XKXWj^BriHeh  Copper  Exporied^Wroughi  and  Unwroughi. 


Yean. 

lV»s. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

Years. 

Tons. 

1796 

4.572 
8.852 

1602 

6.348 

'        1808 

3.023 

1814 

3,035 

MH 

IMS 

4,654 

.        1S0» 

3.468 

1815 

5,093 

JI^ 

8.930 

1804 

2.935 

1        1810 

2.902 

1816 

5.207 

}7S 

4.858 

1805 

3.007 

,        1811 

2,413 

1817 

1800 

4.847- 
4.825 

1806 

9.343 

I        1012 

8,364 

1818 

6,07/ 

1801 

1807 

3.374 

1813 

1819 

4,824 

XXV.— British  Copper  Ore  Exported,  diatingtdshing  Umoroughi  and 
Wrought;  Foreign  Ore  Imported;  Copper  Smelted  therefrom  and 
Exported ;  the  Bate  per  cent,  of  Metal  Exported  to  the  Ore  Imported. 


Years. 

British  Copper  Exported. 

Fondgn 

Copper 

Imported. 

Exported. 
Smelted 

from 
Foreign 

Ore. 

Produce  per 
cent  of  Ore 

(computfd 
flrum    Metal 

Export*!.) 

Un- 
wroughi. 

Wrought. 

Tolnl. 

1820 
1821 
1822 
1823 
1884 
1835 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
188t 
1833 

'  1834 
1886 
18^6 

•  1887 

Tons. 
2057-7 

'^ 

1204 

960 
•5 

130-2 
1389 
1079-5 
2648-9 
2986 
3360 
3874-8 
2894-3 
4098  9 
3162*6 
1970-4 
1673*6 

Tons. 

40iO 

4544 

4492 

4121-6 

4044 

3930-6 

4669-4 

9841 

5126-5 

6171-5 
6170-6 
6855-7 
5417-2 
4787-5 
5940-6 
6105-8 
5455-6 

Tons. 
6097-9 
6271-5 
5683*5 
5325-8 
5:^04-8 
3981 

7976 

91577 

8530-6 

^11-6 

9111-2 
8076-2 
7129-3 

Tons. 

64-8 
39-9 
334-6 
1212*9 
1486-6 
2545  9 
89557 
598L-6 
6987 
13946 
18419 
194658 

Tons. 

3?6 
164-1 
354  4 
694-7 
16:i4-6 
1185-7 
2772-8 
1939 
5155-2 

i  Five  Years, 
r       13-2 

,  1  FlTe  Years. 
\>       19-5 

P               „      , 

N.B.— No  return  is  made  of  the  metal  oUtained  frmn  foreign  ores,  and  the  piodnca  per  oeni  can 
Be  esthnated  only  bv  refcreuce  to  the  copper  exported.    For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  talu 
K  of  years,  ami  1  hare  taken  two.    Tne  first,  eomp««hending  Bve  years,  from  18S8  to  1832  in- 


closiVe.  givina  a  produce  of  13*2;  and  the  second,  of  ttvt*  years,  from  1833  to  1837  iuolosive,  gbing 
a  prod  nee  of  19*5.  The  produce  of  the  whole  pcTiod  is  18*7.  But  as  the  ore  export^Ml  in  each  year 
is,  in  some.nMMisuTO,  smeltad  from  the  importation  of  the  vear  before.  1  have  compared  the  exports 
of  ten  years,  ending  with  the  close  of  the  year  1837>  with  the  imports  of  ten  years,  ending  with  the 
dose  of  1836,  and  thi*  eomparisuii  gives  a  produce  of  25  5.  This,  pnibably.  somewhat  exceeds  the 
real  rate  of-produce,  but  not  to  any  great  extent,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  Table. — 

Average  Produce  by  Assay  of  all  the  Foreign  Ores  Imported  at  Swansea 
and  Liverpool,  from  18*7  to  May  1833. 


From  South  America 
„  United  States 
M     Norway     .    . 
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84  Statulki  of  the  Copper  Mintt  of  ComwalL  [  June« 

In  concluding  this  Paper,  I  have  only  to  offer  my  best  thanka  to  the 
Mine-Agents  and  others  who  have  very  readily  given  me  their  assistance 
in  Collecting  information.  I  particularise  none,  because  they  are  so 
numerous ;  but  I  must  not  omit  to  acknowledge  especially  my  obligations 
to  persons  connected  with  the  Consolidated  Mines  and  Fowey  Consols, 
for  communications  almost  of  a  confidential  character,  which  have  formed 
the  basis  of  my  calculations.  The  sketch  I  here  offer  is  slight,  and 
fcome  of  the  Tables  are  avowedly  imperfect ;  but  they  will  shortly  be 
replaced  by  the  results  of  an  enquiry  taken  up  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
British  Association,  and  now  in  the  hands  of  a  person  having  far  better 
opportunities  than  I  possess  of  obtaining  information.  His  Report  will 
comprehend  all  the  mines,  of  whatever  description :  I  have  confined 
myself  to  those  of  Copper« 


JOINT^rrOCK  COMPANIES  IN  FRANGK 

Thk  French  Code  of  Commerce  recognizes  three  kinds  of  Cbmnier^ 
cial  Societies  for  purposes  of  a  'permanent  nature; — viz.,  1st,  Soeietitt 
•*  en  nom  Collectif,"  or  Common  Partnerships ;  2d,  Societies  **  en 
Commandite,"  or  Firms  with  Sleeping  Partners ;  and  3d,  AnoajMOUS 
Societies,  or  Joint-Stock  Companies. 

The  first  consists  of  a  certain  number  of  persons  associated  la  a  firm, 
in  which  their  several  names  are  included.  Each  partner  is  responsible 
for  the  whole,  and  there  is  no  limit  to  his  liability. 

Societies  **  en  commandite "  consist  of  several  individuals,  one  or 
more  of  whom  are  alone  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  firm,  and  are 
liable  to  the  whole  extent  of  their  property.  Others,  who  embark  a  fixed 
amount  of  capital  in  the  enterprise,  and  are  called  '^  commanditaires,*' 
or  sleeping  partners,  take  no  share  in  the  business  of  the  society  :  their 
names  do  not  appear  in  the  firm,  and  they  are  responsible  only  to  the 
extent  of  their  registered  investment.  The  law  allows  this  sum  to  be 
divided  into  transferable  shares. 

The  third  class,  or  Anonymous  Societies,  resemble  Joint-Stock  Com- 
panies in  this  country.  The  capital  is  divided  into  shares,  and  each 
holder  is  liable  only  to  the  amount  of  those  which  he  possesses.  The 
business  is  carried  on  by  a  few  individuals  elected  by  the  shareholders, 
who  are  not  personally  responsible  to  the  public. 

In  a  recent  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  French  Chambers  the 
following  statement  is  given  of  the  nimiber  of  Companies  of  the  two 
latter  classes  established  in  France,  and  registered  in  the  Tribunal  of 
Commerce  at  Paris,  from  the  year  1826  to  the  close  of  1837 : — 

CapttiL 
Number.  Fr.  £, 

Societies**  en  Commandite"     .     1106        1,117,098,740  =  44,683,948 
Joint-Stock  Companies  •     •     «      157  393,396,125  =  15,735,844 

Hie  average  nominal  capital  of  the  first  class  is  40,000/.,  and  that  of 
the  latter  100,000/. 

With  respect,  however,  to  the  above  figures,  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  Companies  never  commenced" 
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operations  from  want  of  funds ;  that  another  large  portion  realised  only 
a  very  small  part  of  their  calls ;  and  that  a  d^uction  must  he  made 
for  the  douhle  entry  of  some  Companies,  which  were  first  created  **  en 
commandite,"  and  afterwards  formed  into  Joint-Stock  Companies. 

With  the  view  of  discoyering  the  amount  of  capital  actually  invested 
in  Commercial  Companies,  the  same  Committee  examined  a  list  of  the 
several  French  Companies,  the  shares  of  which  are  offered  for  sale  on  the 
Exchange  at  Paris,  and  the  result  exhibited  a  presumed  capital  of  aboa| 
610,000,000  fr.,  or  26,800,000/.  From  this  sum,  however,  must  be 
deducted  175,000,000  fr.,  the  amount  invested  in  banks,  which  is  not 
vrithdrawn  from  the  circulation,  and  36,000,000  fr.,  the  capital  of 
assurance  offices,  the  shares  of  which  are  principally  represented  by  Go* 
vemment  stock,  leaving  a  remainder  of  469,000,000  fr.,  or  1 8,160,000/. ; 
but  of  this  sum  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  contrary  to  the  statute,  a 
considerable  portion  has  not  been,  and  never  will  be,  paid  up* 

During  die  present  year  the  number  of  Societies,  *^  en  Commandite,'^ 
has  increased  in  a  remarkable  degree.  In  January  and  February  there 
were  registered  61  Societies,  with  a  capital  of  118,022,000  fr.,  or 
4,120,880/.,  divided  into  219,212  shares.  In  March  alone  the  capital 
of  the  Societies  registered  amounted  to  more  than  double  that  sum,  viz.^ 
214,512,000  fr.,  or  10,982,880/.,  divided  into  399,635  shares. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  following  classification  of  the  Companies 
formed  since  1826,  that  enterprises  connected  with  periodical  and 
general  literature  form  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  number.  Of  the 
1106  Companies,  401  relate  to  Journals,  Periodicals,  and  Books; 
95  to  Manufrurtures  of  various  kinds ;  93  to  Coaches  and  modes  of  Con- 
veyance ;  60  to  Forges,  the  manufacture  of  Metals,  and  the  Coal-trade  ( 
52  to  internal  and  foreign  Navigation ;  40  were  Banks ;  21  Assurance 
Companies;  25  Companies  for  agricultural  purposes,  for  draining 
Marshes,  &c. ;  24  Theatres ;  and  289  were  of  a  miscellaneous  nature. 
The  principal  Companies  formed  this  year  are  the — 

Ft. 
Omnium,  a  Joint-Stock  Bank,  with  a  Capital  of     •    25  Milliont . 
French  Bank     •         •         »         .         •         .         •     30       , , 
Bank  of  Industrial  Credit   .         •         •        •         •       5       , , 
Financial  and  Commercial  Bank  •         •         .150      , , 

Maritime,  Conveyance,  and  Agency  •  •  .10  ,, 
Public  Carriaffet,  Paria  •  •  •  •  .6^, 
Cotonitation  of  Algiers  •  •  •  •  •  6  , , 
La  Pr6voyante :  an  Ataurance  Society  for  Funerals  •  6  , , 
L*Abeille:  a  Fire  Insurance  Society  •  •  ,10  ,, 
« Mobilisation  du  sol  de  la  France"  •  •  •  10  , , 
<<Banque  de  Mobilisation  et  de  garantie  de  )  20 
criances  hypoth^caires    •        •        t        •        j  " 

Total        •         •  278Millionf. 

The  shares  in  these  Companies  are  divided  into  very  small  sums* 
some  as  low  as  10  and  5  francs.  One  Company  for  trading  in  wine 
has  divided  its  capital  of  a  million  of  francs  into  shares  of  various 
amounts,  viz.,  500, 250, 100,  50,  and  25  francs,  which  are  ihus  adapted 
to  the  means  of  every  class  of  society. 
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An  Account  of  an  Enquiry  into  the  State  of  275  Poor  Pamities  in  the 
City  of  Bristol, — From  the  First  Report  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 
Bristol. 

Toe  Statistical  Sodety  of  Bristcd  is  engaged  in  an  enquiry  into  the 
Gondition  of  the  working  elaases  in  tkat  city,  and  ha^  alr^y  pubUshod 
one  Report,  containing  9x1  Abstract  of  the  Returns  obtained  firom  tka 
parish  of  Temple. 

This  parish,  ai;  the  census  of  1831,  contained  a  population  of  7,086 
persons,  occupying  some  of  the  poorest  and  most  wretched  dwellings 
m  the  city.  The  high  road  to  Bath  and  London  intersects  it,  so  wl 
it  becomes  a  favourite  resort  of  travelling  lodgers.  To  thia  cause  also 
may  be  ascribed  the  high  proportion  of  families  per  house,  as  exhibited 
in  the  returns.  It  contains  several  manufactories  (^different  kindg,  but 
as  neither  in  this  parish,  nor  in  the  city  generally,  is  there  one  leading 
manufacture,  like  the  cotton  trade  of  Manchester  or  the  woollen  trade 
of  Leeds,  the  population  is  extremely  miscellaueous. 

Little  reluctance  on  the  whole  was  shewn  to  satisfy  the  enquiries  of 
the  agent.  Out  of  280  families,  he  met  with  only  five  absolute  refusals, 
but  some  excitement  waa  caused  by  the  enquiry  in  different  parts ;  and 
upon  particular  points,  such  as  the  condition  of  the  sleeping-rooms, 
savings-bank  deposits,  &c.,  it  was  not  always  practicable  to  obtain  infor- 
mation, even  from  an  otherwise  willing  witness.  The  enquiry  was  at  first 
carried  on  without  ixicludingthe  queries  relative  to  country^  reUgiouiprO' 
femons^  and  economical  habits.  The  deficiency  as  to  these  particulars 
extends  to  about  50,  out  of  the  275,  families.  No  pains,  however^ 
were  spared  to  render  the  investigation  as  complete  and  precise  as  pos- 
sible— the  agent  returning  more  than  once  to  the  same  house,  if  not  able 
on  his  first  visit  to  procure  all  the  requisite  information ;  and  the  Ck)uncil 
expresses  its  belief  that  the  results  are  as  nearly  accurate  as  can  be 
expected  in  an  investigation  of  this  kind,  and  exhibit  a  correct  view  of 
the  general  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  district. 

Tlie- number  of  houses  examined  was  166;  the  condition  of  which 
may  be  inferred  from  the  following  particulars : — In  108  cases  there 
were  drains  or  sewers,  and  in  58  there  either  were  no  drains,  or  they 
were  stopped;  in  54  out  of  the  166  houses  privies  were  wanting,  or 
they  were  in  a  very  bad  condition  ;  and  in  83,  or  exactly  half  the  num- 
ber, there  was  either  no  water,  or  the  supply  was  very  bad  and  insuffi- 
cient. In  126  instances,  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  families  were 
airy,  and  in  149  they  were  close  and  confined. 

ThQ  total  number  of  families  was  275,  or  1  *  66  to  each  house.  They 
consisted  of  1049  individuals,  giving  an  average  of  3 '82  to  each 
family,  and  6*32  to  each  house.  Of  the  275  heads  of  families,  101 
were  labourers,  18  charwomen,  16  shoemakers,  9  smiths,  9  carpen- 
ters, &c.,  12  laundresses  and  sempstresses,  and  the  remaining  110 
were  following  various  trades  and  occupations :  29  out  of  the  whole 
number  were  in  the  receipt  of  parochial  relief.  By  far  the  greater  pro*- 
portion  were  English:  of  227  families,  215  were  English,  7  Irisbi  4 
Welsh,  and  one  was  Dutch. 

Of  the  heads  of  families,  197  were  married  couples ;  22  were  single 
men  or  widowers ;  and  57  were  single  women  or  widows :   205  fiaunilies 
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iMid  children;  70  had  none.    The  number  of  children  was  576,  or  an 
ayerage  of  2*81  to  each  family.     Of  these,  286  were  boys,  and  290 
were  girls :  210  of  the  former,  and  212  of  the  latter,  were  below  14 
years  of  age. 
The  following  were  the  number  of  persons  in  each  family : — 


Penons 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

8 

Total. 

Families 

31 

54 

46 

50 

40 

28 

12 

8 

6 

275 

The  number  of  families  occupying  one  room  only  was  123 ;    105 
occupied  two  rooms ;  and  47,  three  or  more  rooms. 

In  175  instances  the  families  rented  their  house  or  apartments  from 
the  owner,  and  in  100  instances  from  tenants. 

£ 
The  aTerage  rent  paid  by  84  families  for  1  room  imfurniBhed  was  0 
,1  69        I,         2  rooms  ,,  0 

,,  18        ,,         3    ,,  ,,  0 

, ,  23        , ,         1  room  funiiihed  was  0 

9i  2         ,,         2    ,,  ,,  0 

,,  61         ,,         houses  8  14    4  per  ann. 

, ,  , ,  18  not  ascertaioed. 

275 

The  highest  annual  rent  of  the  61  houses  was  20^.,  and  the  lowest 
was  3/.  10#. 

£.  #.  d. 

The  arerage  rent  of  12  bouses  not  exeeeding  5/.  was      4    4    8 

,,  ,,         23      ,,     between  5/.  and  10/.  ,,       7  12    8 


Average  of  35     •     .       6    9    4 
,,  ,,         26     ,,     of  10/.  and  upwards  was    1115    0 

Average  of  61     .     »  £  8  14    4 

'  With  respect  to  the  physical  condition  of  the  families,  182  were  cIibbq 
and  healthy,  including  the  middling  dean;  16  were  clean,  but  not 
healthy ;  62  were  dirty,  but  healthy ;  and  1 1  both  dirty  and  unhealthy. 
Of  the  children,  545  were  healthy,  and  31  unhealthy :  96  families  were 
reported  to  be  in  distress*  and  in  great  want  of  food,  bedding,  or  fur- 
futnre. 

One  of  the  great  obstacles  to  the  maintenance  of  neatness  and  com* 
frrt  ia  the  rooms  of  the  labouring  classes  is  a  want  of  sufficient  cup- 
bowdft  or  shelves.  Among  the  375  families,  98  were  not  deficient 
ia  this  respect;  140  had  some,  but  insufficient  accommodation ;  and  37 
ImuI  none  whatever;  194  men  asserted  that  they  had  sufficient  skill  in 
the  use  oi  carpenten'  tools,  to  mend  their  own  furniture ;  79  acknow- 
ledged that  they  1)8^4  not.  A  strong  test  of  the  neatness  of  this  class 
of  persons  is  the  number  and  nature  of  the  prints  which  iippear  on  their 
walls.  No  description  is  given  in  the  present  account  of  the  pictures 
observed ;  but  it  is  stated  that  181  families  possessed  some,  while  92 
had  not  any.  Of  207  heads  of  families,  to  whom  the  question  was  put, 
85  acknowledged  that  they  were  either  depositors  in  savings'  banks,  or 
members  of  benefit  societies  or  trade  clubs. 
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The  following  facts  illustrate  the  intellectual  condition  of  the  popula- 
tion examined  : — Among  473  heads  of  families,  including  females,  234 
stated  that  they  could  read  and  write  with  a  greater  or  less  d^pree  of 
proficiency;  99  that  they  could  only  read;  137,  or  a  proportion  of  29 
per  cent,  did  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  do  either :  213  families  possessed 
books  or  tracts,  or  parts  of  some,  and  of  this  number  92  hnd  either  a 
Bible  or  Prayer  Book,  or  both ;  60  had  not  a  book  of  any  kind,  nor  a 
tract.  Of  the  576  children,  101  were  stated  by  their  parents  to  be  able 
to  read  and  write;  173  to  read  only;  while  146  above  7  years  of 
age,  and  156  under  that  age,  could  not  do  either.  The  larger  proportion 
of  them  could  repeat  the  Lord's  prayer,  viz.,  405  out  of  576 ;  42  above 
7  years  of  age  could  not  repeat  it ;  to  whom  must  be  added  129  who 
were  under  that  age,  and  therefore  too  young,  or  who  were  not  ac- 
counted for. 

The  total  number  of  children  at  school  was  182.  The  following  par- 
ticulars will  shew  the  character  of  the  deficiency  in  this  respect : — 

BtAcm  8  yean      Fnan  8  to 

of  age.  14  yean.        Above  14*  Total. 

Children  attending  day-8chool8  92  39  4  135 

,,  Stinday-schoolfl       9  31  7  47 

Total    •     •     101  70  11  182 


Children  not  at  icbool  25T  143  394 

Of  the  251  children  under  14  years  of  age,  103  were  less  than  3 
years  old,  and  therefore  too  young  tor  school.  The  proportion  of  those 
between  3  and  14  who  were  at  school  is  54  per  cent. 

The  payments  made  by  the  parents  for  the  instruction  of  their  chil- 
dren were  as  follows : — 

Rates  of  payment  per  week     Id.      2J,      3d.      Ad.      M,      7d.      Sd.      I2d. 

Numbers  paying  28       54       13       10        1         2         2  1 

Besides  the  above,  64  were  taught  gratis,  chiefly  in  the  Sunday- 
schools  ;  and  7  were  paid  for  by  friends. 

126  children  had  been  brought  up  to  trade,  or  to  some  useful  occupa** 
tion ;  28  above  the  age  of  14,  and  422  below  that  age,  had  not  been  so 
brought  up.  Of  the  163  girls  who  were  of  an  age  to  sew  and  wash, 
68  could  sew,  and  84  could  both  sew  and  wash. 

The  above  returns  are  not  only  valuable  in  themselves,  as  indicating 
the  social  and  intellectual  condition  of  a  numerous  body  of  poor  families 
in  Bristol,  but  as  they  afford  the  means  of  comparing  the  state  of 
the  poor  in  that  city  with  their  state  in  other  towns  in  which  similar 
enquiries  have  been  prosecuted.  Accounts  have  already  appeared  of 
«uch  investigations  in  Manchester,  Miles  Platting,  Marylebone,  and 
Herefordshire ;  and  enquiries  of  the  same  nature  have  been  commenced 
in  Liverpool  by  the  Statistical  Society  of  that  town. 
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AGRICDLTUBAL  RETURNS. 

yigriadhtral  Returns^  County  of  Bedford.  Presented  to  the  Statistical 
Society  of  London,  by  the  Right  Honourable  the  President  of  die 
Board  of  Trade. 

Statistical  Department^  Board  of  Trade, 
Whitehall,  May  3rd,  1838. 
Sir, 

At  the  desire  of  the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Poulett 
Thomson,  I  have  the  honour  to  send  herewith  an  Abstract  of  some  Sta* 
tistical  Returns,  exhibiting  the  agricultural  capability  and  production 
of  twenty-seven  parishes  in  Bedfordshire,  in  the  year  1835,  This 
Abstract  you  will  be  eo  good  as  to  present,  in  Mr.  Thomson's  name,  to 
the  Council  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London. 

The  President  of  this  Board,  jrarticipating  in  the  desire  generally  felt 
of  possessing  accurate  information  on  the  subject  embraced  by  theso 
Returns,  so  that  on  a  question  of  such  high  importance  as  that  of  thQ 
productive  powers  of  the  soil,  and  of  the  decree  and  manner  in  which 
these  are  called  forth  in  Uiis  country,  we  should  be  no  longer  left  to 
conjecture,  or  at  best  to  the  uncertainty  of  vague  computations,  gave 
directions,  in  May  1836,  for  the  preparation  of  some  simple  but  compre- 
hensive queries,  the  answers  to  which  might  exhibit  the  leading  &ctt 
upon  the  subject. 

There  is  not  any  class  of  public  functionaries  in  this  country  whose 
services  can  be  claimed  for  this  purpose  by  the  Government,  and  after 
much  consideration,  it  was  determined  to  apply  for  the  assistance  of  the 
resident  clergy,  making  it  a  personal  request  that,  as  a  matter  of 
courtesy,  each  should  endeavour  to  obtain  the  requisite  answers  to  the 
queries.  A  copy  of  the  queries,  and  of  the  letter  by  which  thev  were  in 
each  case  accompanied,  are  sent  herewith,  marked  (A.)  and  (B.). 

To  have  sent  these  papers  simultaneously  to  the  reudent  clergyman 
of  every  parish  in  England  and  Wales  would  have  been  a  very  laborious 
work,  and,  until  it  should  be  shown  that  a  reasonable  chance  for  suc- 
cess would  follow  upon  the  application,  it  was  not  thought  proper  to 
employ  much  time  and  labour  in  the  experiment.  To  test,  Uierefbre, 
the  probability  of  success  that  might  result  from  the  more  extended 
enquiry,  one  county,  Bedfordshire,  was  chosen ;  and  application  was 
made  to  the  resident  clergyman  of  each  of  the  126  parishes  into  which 
that  county  is  divided.  Had  the  result  of  these  applications  proved 
sufficiently  encouraging  ^e  enquiries  would  have  been  extended 
throughout  England  and  Wales,  but  as  out  of  the  above-mentioned 
number  of  126  clergymen,  returns  were  made  by  only  27,  or  about  one 
in  five,  the  attempt  was  necessarily  abandoned. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 

Your  very  obedient  servant, 

G.  R.  PORTER. 

Wormzou)  Greig,  Esq.,  Honorary  Secretary 
to  the  Statistical  Society  of  London. 
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(A.) 

SUaistical  Department,  Board  of  Trade, 
Whitehall,  May  1836. 
Rbybrekd  Sir, 

I  AM  directed  by  the  President  of  thii  Board  to  submit  to  you  the 
accompanying  set  of  Questions. 

The  President  is  aware  that  in  requesting  you  to  be  good  enough  to 
return  answers  as-  far  as  you  are  able  to  these  enquiries^  he  can  only 
appeal  to  your  courtesy  and  desire  of  being  useful ;  but  he  trusts  that 
he  may  make  the  application  without  being  charged  with  presumption 
when  he  states,  that  he  is  actuated  solely  by  the  desire  of  procuring  for 
the  use  of  this  Department,  and  for  objects  purely  Statistical,  as  much 
information  as  possible,  with  a  view  to  its  being  afterwards  made  avail- 
able to  the  public  at  large. 

Some  of  the  Questions  may  possibly  not  apply  to  the  particular 
parish  in  which  you  reside,  and  with  regard  to  otners  of  them  which  do 
BO  apply,  it  may  not,  in  every  case,  be  in  your  power  to  return  answers  \ 
but  as  the  usefulness  of  the  information  will,  of  course,  depend  in  a 
great  measure  upon  its  completeness,  the  President  will  feel  himself 
much  obliged  by  your  obtaining  and  giving  answers  to  tt  many  as 
possible. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Reverend  Sir, 
Your  very  obedient  Servant, 

G.  R-  PORTER, 
Chief  <ifth9  Statistical  Deportm^i. 
To  the  Resident  Clergyman 
of  the  Parish  qf • 

(B.) 
Name  of  Parish. 

1.  What  is  the  number  of  acres' of  land  in  the  Parish  7 

2.  What  is  the  number  of  farms  in  the  Parish  ? 

3«  What  is  the  mode  of  letting?  If  by  leases,  their  nature,  and  for 
what  term  of  years  ? 

4.  What  is  the  size  of  the  several  farms  ? 

5.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  soil  ? 

6.  What  is  the  nature  of  the  sub-soil? 

7.  What  is  the  depth  of  the  soil  ? 

8.  What  is  the  state  of  drainage? 

9.  What  is  the  number  of  acres  under  the  plough  ? 

10.  What  is  the  usual  coiurse  of  crops? 

1 1.  What  is  the  number  of  acres  of  pasture  land? 

12.  What  is  the  number  of  acres  of  meadow  land  ? 

13.  What  is  the  number  of  acres  of  wood  and  coppice? 

14.  Of  what  kind  of  trees  do  such  woods  principally  consist  ? 

15.  Have  any  extensive  plantations  been  recently  made? 

16.  Of  what  extent,  and  of  what  kinds  of  trees  ? 

17.  What  is  the  number  of  acres  of  common,  marsh,  waste,  or  other 
land,  not  previously  specified  ?    Distinguish  each  kind. 

18.  What  is  the  average  annual  quantity  of  hay,  distinguishing 
whether  from  natural,  or  artificial  grasses? 

19.  What  was  the  number  of  acres  planted  with  wheat  in  1835,  and 
the  quantity  produced  ? 
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20.  What  was  the  number  of  acres  planted  with  barley  in  1835,  and 
the  quantity  produced  ? 

21.  What  was  the  number  of  acres  planted  with  oats  in  1835,  and 
the  quantity  produced  ? 

22.  What  was  the  number  of  acres  planted  with  rye  in  1835,  and 
the  quantity  produced  ? 

23.  What  was  the  number  of  acres  planted  with  beans  in  1835,  and 
the  quantity  produced  ? 

24.  What  was  the  number  of  acres  planted  with  peas  in  1835,  and 
the  quantity  produced  ? 

25.  What  was  the  number  of  acres  planted  with  buckwheat  in  1835, 
and  thequantity  produced  ? 

26.  Tne  same  of  hemp. 

27.  The  same  of  flax. 

28.  The  same  of  teazle. 

29.  The  same  of  carraway-seed. 
30«  The  same  of  canary-seed. 
81.  The  same  of  coriander-seed. 

32.  The  same  of  any  other  kind  of  grain  not  previouslv  specified. 

33.  What  is  the  quantity  of  seed  of  each  different  kind  of  grain  per  acre? 
84.  What  is  the  average  annual  quantity  produced  of  each  kind  of 

grain  respectively  ? 

35.  Wnat  was  the  number  of  acres  planted  with  potatoes  in  1835, 
and  the  weight  produced  ? 

36.  What  was  the  number  of  acres  under  fallow  in  1885,  snecifying 
the  number  planted  with  turnips,  and  whether  they  were  fed  off,  or 
drawn  off;  also  the  number  planted  with  tares  as  a  ereen  crop? 

37.  What  was  the  number  of  acres  planted  with  tares  for  seed  in 
1 885,  and  the  quantity  of  seed  produced. 

38.  What  was  the  number  of  acres  of  clover,  and  other  artificial 
grasses  cut  for  seed  in  1835,  and  the  quantity  produced? 

39.  What  is  the  number  of  horses  employed  for  agricultural  purposes  ? 

40.  What  is  the  number  of  horses  employed  for  other  purposes,  viz. 
cart  horses,  breeding  horses,  and  pleasure  horses  ? 

41.  What  is  the  number  of  working  oxen  ? 

42.  What  is  the  number  of  grazing  cattle,  exclusive  of  milch  cows  ? 

43.  What  is  the  number  of  milch  cows  ? 

44.  What  is  the  number  of  calves  bred  in  the  year,  specifying  the 
number  for  meat,  and  the  number  for  rearing  ? 

45.  What  is  the  number  of  sheep  of  long-wooUed  breed,  and  the 
average  weight  per  fleece  of  wool  ? 

46.  What  is  the  number  of  short-wooUed  sheep,  and  the  average 
weight  per  fleece  ? 

47.  What  is  the  number  of  lambs  of  all  descriptions,  bred  in  the 
year,  specifying  the  number  for  meat,  and  the  number  for  rearing,  to- 
gether with  the  average  weight  of  wool  per  fleece,  if  shearing  is  practised  ? 

48.  What  is  the  number  of  sheep  annually  employed  in  folding  the 
land  in  summer  ? 

49.  What  is  the  number  of  sheep  sheared  in  a  year  ? 

50.  What  is  the  quantity  and  description  of  cheiese  made  in  the  year? 

51.  What  Is  the  quantity  and  description  of  butter  made  in  the  year? 

52.  What  is  the  usual  rate  ^aid  for  various  kinds  of  labour,  in 
summer  and  in  winter  respectively  ? 
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Dntob,  ft 

90cl. 
tScl. 


Boshels. 
wering. 

30 

50 

20  sacks 

92  bosh. 


2  Oto. 


30  to. 
Fed  off. 

24  t  o. 

160  to. 
lOd.0. 

100t<M 

None. 

260 

None. 

None. 


60 


60 
40 


160 
60 

aso 

10 

Vorvfl«w 


Very 
fow. 

None. 

40 

14 

7 

Very 

few. 

40 
None 

55 


280 


664 


1600 
360 


Abt.175 

Abt  .40 

None. 

a'O 

30 

16to90 

70 


104 


10 

Very 
few. 
23 


184 


70 


70 


Failed. 

40 

llOtoMO 

R.  4cwt.w: 

w.a      „ 

95 


60 
25 
80 
104 


Abt.50 
6 
80 


Un  known. 


Failed. 

74  tons. 
2tObnch. 


70        90 
4perlOO    Uiv 
acres,   knowft 
80 


Cannot  bo 


oscer 
30 

100 

85 

91 


tained. 
SBicwts. 

200 

174  owt 


80 
65 


19 

Verf 
few! 
46 

»Mr#r 
t«ln«d. 

4  or  6 
pleMob 


20. 
9 

10. 
12 


AbtTO 
Abt  45 


68 

AbtlOO 


AbUO 
NoM. 


AbU96[Abtft5 


18 


NOBfB. 
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Q*f. 


Kooe. 
Mom. 


NOVM. 
None. 

1       ^ 

;    10» 

None 

None 

Nooo 

'  NOIM 

1      *^ 

None 


Biuii. 


WiMil  BtHir  Oau. 


8 

3 

9to8 


No  of 
No.ofi?J^i   No. 


Bosh. 

4 
i 
6 


4i 

4to5 
ito5 


Bnth. 

e 

i 

e 


6 
5to7 


«yt. 


Both. 


8to4 
4 
8 


1 

8 
8 
8* 


Bosh. 
5 

4 
4to8 


4 

3to4 

8 


Other 

Grain. 


Bush. 


TM«t,8 

TarM.tt 
TumiM, 
8  to  ilba. 


CIoTcr, 
21bt. 


AvMttf*  A««im1  PMd«M  pm  ▲»•• 


WbMtBwley  0»tt. 


Bush.  Bush. 
The  Fixrm 


U 

as 


88 
15 
16 
8S 
88 


85 
SO 

81 

85 
80 
80 
20 
80 

80 
80 


40 


Bosh. 

ere  delolhM 

48 

86 

40 


36 
38 
84 
88 


86 
30 
88 

84 


as 


38 


86 
40 
38 
88 
40tD4^ 


40 
40 
80 
85 


88 
88 


Ry.tBe«»..  Pe«,i^^S^ 


Bush.  Bush, 
a'ntveri 
80 
80 

20toS5 


85 


84 
88 
84 


87 
80 


24 

80 
88 
SO 
80 


80 
80 


Bush. 


S0to85 


84 

15 


85 

SB 


Olo««r, 
Scwtf. 


No.  of 
Calves  Br«l 
ia  the  Tor. 


No.  ofSbecp 

of  lor 
vooHrd 


For 
Roar- 
ing. 


of  long 
led  Brood 


Sheop  nf 

short  woolled 

Bi««d, 


4 


M 


No.  of 
LarabB  Brod 
in  tho  year. 


Fbr 
Rear- 


For 
Meat 


No.  of 

Sbotp 

.Aaanalljr 

;  inlbldiog 
t  tho  Land 

In 
Suminor. 


Cbeete  made 
in  the  Year. 


Qty. 


Deterip 

tiOD. 


Butter  made 
in  the  Year. 


Qty. 


D«acri|». 

^  tion. 


None.  N< 


No 


L" 


Nooe. 
85 


AbtSO 
116 
44 


Vail. 

able. 
Nooc;Abt80 
None.  Nooew 
None.  I  None. 
Nime.  Nooe. 
Nooe.  At>UO 
None.  Node. 


None. 

NOM. 

None. 


None. 

None. 


None. 
None. 
Kone. 
None. 
N«a#. 


The 
850 
8, 
1.7861 


Lbi. 
Farm 


era  d 
Abt.5  None 
to  6{  None 
l.O 


Lbs. 
edioe  answ  rrmg.i 


able. 
80 
14 
80 

as 

40 
90 


5io6 


Abt.0OAbt7O 
Un* 
known 

40 


Abt.80 
Nooo. 


Abt.25 
Abt.50 


85 

Abt 
Abi.80 


10 

so 
n 

io 

35 
Few. 

15 


1, 

None 

1.600 
490 
300 

1.700 

i.8€0 


5i 
4I04J 

6 


1,5Q0 

About 

l.5u0 

AWmi 

400 


Bir.44 

Ab5i 
6 


AbU60 
80 


AbJOi 

80 

AbtJO 
AU40Abt4O 


80 


SO 


8.000 J  to  6 


RaUoi  ether, 
raMlM'Salii 


24 
60 


oooj 

About 


806 
1.000 


800 

60 

None 

None 

lOorit 

60 

Noue 
None 

None 


None 
None 


150 
I.IOO 
1.370 


8lo4 

4 


8* 


None 
None 
Nono 
None 
Sone 


900 

TOO 

450 
800 


580 
680 

Aboot 
300 


AIL 
50  900to300 
1,100 


800 


Moat. 

100 

SOO 
20 


S.OOOi 


600 


895 

100 


Nooe 
500 


None. 

300  to  None. 
350 
i.2iiO[None 


8.500 
Sheep  fc 

AIM. 


8.300 


All. 

60 
1,500 

AU. 

200 

1.600 

All. 
Not  geni^ 
ral  to  fold. 


AIL 


None. 

None. 
None. 
None. 


Lbs 
3.000 

None. 

8.000 

UtUe. 


Fresh 


300  None. 


60  None. 
1.600^  None. 
AU. 
30< 
1.700 

AU 
8,500 

1.500 


None. 
None. 
None. 

None  1  or  Sale 
None. 

Very  'Not  good, 
Loicostrr 


[Little., 
[None  f 

6.000 
1.500 

10,000 
Nooef 

Lftile. 


AbtlSOO  1.600  None. 
350      300 


1.500 
900 


8,000 


SSOsheep 
Sc  lambs 
Abt.800 


None  Tor  Sale. 
Awtoili  Milk, 
qsaotitjr 

None. 


900  None. 
801  Nmo. 


806 
1.000 


None:  for  flale. 
None  for  Sale. 


or  Sale 


Fresh 
or  Sale 


Presh 


None, 
AboM 
4.^92 


Can  not  be 

ateer  talned 

30to40F^h 

cwt. 

NnnlL 


4.800 
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Agricultural  Returns^  County  of  Bedford. 
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NAME  of  PARISH. 


RATES  of  WAGES. 


Arltey 

Afttwiok  ...•••• 

Bedford,  St.  Joko'f     •     .     • 

M       StMar/a    •    •    • 

Blunlism  with  Magg  erhuiger 
Gadding  ton  •••••• 


ClUtOB  •  •  .  • 
ClophUlj.  .  .  • 
Cople  •  .  •  . 
Dunstable  •  .  . 
Dnnton  with  MUlow 
Farndish  .  .  . 
Flitton  .... 
Gravenhont,  Lower 
Uenlow,    .     .     . 


Keysoe  • 
NorthiU. 


Poddington « 


Potton  •  •  • 
Sandy  .  .  . 
StanghtOB,  Little 
Toddington  •  . 
Tnrtejr  .  .  • 
Wilden  .  .  . 
Wilshaoastead  • 


Wyningtoii 
Yeldea  .    . 


ConuMon  labooren,  St,  per  week ;  lQi»  per  pieea.. 

»    •    » 

Winter,  9r.;  tammer,  I9t.i  taskwork,  19*.;  ia  har?ett 
month,  8s,  extra. 

Day-labour,  winter  and  •ammer.9i.;  Arathing  and  jobwork, 
10«.  to  1S«.  In  harreet,  witti  board,  fOf.;  wlthoat  board, 
80«.,  per  month. 

8f.  to  10«.  In  hay-harrest,  lOr.  to  19r.;  by  the  piece,  9<.  6i. 
to  3s,  per  acre,  for  mowing.  In  wh«at-har«Mt,  if  with 
board,  no  increase  i  if  not  bi»rded,  double  wane.  By  the 
piece,  9r.  to  lOr.  per  acre  for  wheat ;  2s,  for  baney  or  oats. 

9s.  to  9s,  per  week. 

Winter,  8s, ;  summer,  10«.  t  in  hartest,  901. 

Men,  Is.  to  9s. ;  boys,  U.  6A  to  4s.  64.  per  week. 

Winter,  9«. J  summer,  12«. 

9s.  to  19«.  per  week ;  in  hay^time,  16s: ;  harrest,  99i.  to  90s, 

8s.  to  9ir.  per  week. 

8s.  per  week }  hay-time,  19*. ;  hanre»t»  90i. 

Commonly,  9s.;  lately,  8s.  'in'hay-timeiaad  harrest,  lis.  per 

week. 
MTmter,  7s.;  snmmer,  8s.  to  9«.  per  week. 
Summer  and  winter,  9s.;  piecework,  lU  to  Ids. ;  in  harrest, 

90a  to  25s. 
9s.;  bad  and  old  men,  6s.  to  8s. ;  my  good,  often  16s.;  little 

variation  in  winter  and  snmmer.  nay-time,  extra ;  hanrest- 

month,  80s.  to  90s. 
8s.  to  9s.  per  week,  but  varies  with  the  price  of  wheat* 


Winter,  6s.  6rf.;  summer,  10s.  per  week. 

9s.  to  19s.  per  week. 

About  9s.  throughout  the  year. 

7s.  to  19s.  per  week. 

9S.  per  week ;  mowing,  19s.  to  15s. }  draining,  2s.  64. 

poles;  thrashiug,  9s. per  load. 
8s.  to  19^    Harvest,  ISs.  to  90s.  per  week« 
Winter,  8s. ;  sumsMr,  9s.  per  week. 
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POLICE  OF  THE  METROPOLIS. 

\^Fiy>m  Rthimt  /urmthed  by  the  Commuionert  of  Melropoiiitm  PoUct,} 

1 .  ConstUulion  of  the  Police  Force, — The  total  number  of  men  at  the 
close  of  1837  was  8,421,  consisting  of  17  Superintendents,  70  Inspect* 
ors,  842  Serjeants,  and  2,992  Constables.  The  number  of  married 
men  was  2,440,  and  981  were  single  men :  776  men  resigned  or  were 
dismissed  in  1837.  The  number  of  deaths  which  occurred  in  the  force 
during  the  same  year  was  40. 

The  amount  of  gratuities  given  by  the  public  to  police  constables  for 
good  conduct  during  the  8  years,  from  1830  to  1837,  has  been  5,875L 
averaging  734^  a  year ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  amount  is 
annually  increasing,  it  having  last  year  reached  1,276^. 

2.  Offences  in  1837. — ^The  number  of  offences  which  came  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  police  in  1837  was  58,338,  exhibiting  a  decrease  of  12 
per  cent,  on  1886,  when  they  amounted  to  66,248.  The  number  of  offences 
attempted  in  1837,  but  prevented  by  the  police,  was  728;  the  number 
prevented  by  other  persons  was  134.  The  number  of  cases  in  which 
the  offenders  were  apprehended  at  the  time  was  52,261,  and  of  these  989 
were  not  taken  by  the  police.  The  number  in  which  the  offenders  wera 
apprehended  subsequently  was  2,537,  of  which  84  were  not  taken  by 
thepolioe. 
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The  number  of  penons  taken  into  custody  was  .  .  .  .  C4,416 
Dischargt^d  by  the  roagi-strates  •  .  33,043 
Summarily  convicted  or  held  to  bail  •  28 ,345 
Committed  for  trial  .  .  •  •  •  3,023 
Convicted  and  sentenced    •     •     .     •     2,266 

Acquitted 504 

Bills  not  foundi  or  not  prosecuted  •     •         258 

Of  the  total  number  of  offences  19,732  were  cases  of  drunkenness, 
3,103  of  disorderly  prostitutes,  and  8,993  of  vagrancy.  The  parish  of 
St.  James  furnishes  the  largest  proportionate  number  of  cases  in  each 
of  these  classes.  The  number  of  common  larcenies  was  5,33d|  and  of 
disorderly  characters  6,891.  These  offences  are  most  numerous  in 
Clerkenwell,  which  district  furnishes  also  the  largest  number  of  cases  of 
horse-stealing,  assaults  with  attempt  to  rescue,  and  wilful  damage. 
Highway  robberies,  burglaries,  house  and  shop-breaking,  occur  most 
frequenUy  in  the  suburbs,  as  in  Whitechapel,  Southwark,  l^ambeth,  Mile 
End,  and  Poplar.  Larcenies  in  a  dwelling-house  were  most  numerous 
in  Whitechapel  in  1837,  and  in  the  Borough  in  1836.  Larcenies  from 
the  person  occurred  most  frequently  in  Covent  Garden  during  the  former 
year,  and  in  Shadwell  during  the  latter,  which  may  be  accounted  for  by 
the  number  of  prostitutes  haunting  these  two  districts. 

With  respect  to  larcenies  generally,  it  is  worthy  of  remark  how  small 
a  proportion  of  the  offenders  in  this  class  are  convicted.  The  average 
proportion  of  convictions  of  every  kind  to  the  offences  committed  was 
55  per  cent  in  1837 ;  but  the  convictions  in  cases  of  common  larceny 
amounted  jonly  to  29  per  cent. ;  in  larcenies  from  the  person  it  was  15 
per  cent.,  and  in  larcenies  from  a  dwelling-house  it  was  still  further  re- 
duced to  13  per  cent.  This  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed  to  the  four  fol- 
lowing causes : — 1st,  In  cases  of  robbery  by  prostitutes,  to  the  parties 
declining  to  appear ;  2nd,  In  cases  of  a  trifling  nature,  to  the  parties 
not  being  willing  to  prosecute ;  3rd,  To  the  friends  of  the  prisoners 
arranging  with  the  person  robbed ;  and  4thlY,  In  cases  of  goods  exposed, 
to  the  magistrates  frequently  discharging  the  offenders.  The  impunity 
enjoyed  by  this  class  of  offenders  strongly  suggests  the  expediency  of  the 
appointment  of  a  Public  Prosecutor. 

Common  assaults  were  most  frequent  in  Covent  Garden  in  1837,  and 
in  St.  George's  in  the  East  in  1836 ;  coining  and  uttering  counterfeit 
coin  in  Clerkenwell  and  Covent  Garden;  embezzlement  in  Whitechapel 
and  Clerkenwell ;  and  pawning  illegally  in  Mile  End  and  Lambeth. 
The  more  ^serious  crime  of  murder  was  most  prevalent  in  Clerkenwell 
and  Whitechapel ;  manslaughter  in  Islington  and  Clerkenwell ;  rape 
and  attempts  to  ravish  in  Stepney  and  Bo.v ;  and  arson  in  Marylebone 
and  Westminster.  The  greatest  number  of  deserters  were  apprehended 
in  both  years  at  Greenwich. 

The  above  facts  will  suggest  many  considerations  to  persons  con- 
versant with  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  various  parts  of  the 
metropolis.  One  circumstance  is  too  strongly  marked  to  be  passed  over, 
viz.,  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  Clerkenwell  district  as  regards  both 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  offences  which  are  there  prevalent ;  of  these 
the  greater  proportion  occur  in  the  parish  of  St  Luke's. 

3.  Burglaries. — ^The  number  of  burglaries  within  the  district  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  has  greatly  diminished  during  the  last  year.    In  1836 
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it  was  157,  and  in  1837  only  99.  In  a  large  proportion  of  these  cases 
the  perpetrators  escaped,  or,  at  least,  were  not  apprehended  within  the 
year.  In  1836  the  parties  escaped  in  93  cases,  or  59  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number,  and  in  1837  they  escaped  in  68,  or  68  per  cent.  The 
number  of  burglaries  attempted,  but  prevented  by  the  police,  was  52  in 
1836,  and  54  in  1837.  Tne  number  of  cases  in  which  the  entry  was 
effected  by  violence,  such  as  by  a  crow-bar,  centre-bit,  Itc.,  was  78  in 

1836,  and  64  in  1887.  The  entries  by  means  of  skeleton  keys  amounted 
to  79  in  1836,  and  35  in  1887,  exhibiting  a  great  proportionate  diminu- 
tion of  the  latter  class  in  1837.  In  1836  the  greatest  number  of  bur- 
glaries occurred  in  Lambeth;  during  the  last  year  they  were  most 
numerous  in  Mile  End. 

4.  Robberies ;  Property  Lost  and  Recovered. '-^The  following  state- 
ments will  shew  the  great  difficulty  which  exists  in  detecting  the  perpe- 
trators of  robberies  in  the  metropolis,  notwithstanding  the  excellent 
organisation  and  vigilance  of  the  police,  and  will  enforce  the  necessity 
for  an  increase  of  caution  on  the  part  of  the  owners  of  property. 

The  number  of  robberies  committed  in  1887,  where  the  perpetrators 
were  not  apprehended  at  the  time,  was  1,199.  In  114  of  these  cases 
the  parties  were  arrested  between  the  time  of  the  robbery  being  com- 
mitted and  the  Weekly  Returns  being  sent  in  to  the  Commissioners,  and 
in  85  they  were  arrested  after  that  period;  but  in  1000  cases,  a  pro- 
portion of  no  less  than  83  per  cent.,  the  parties  were  not  apprehended 
at  all. 

The  total  loss  by  depredation  was  81,306/.  in  1886,  and  35,854/.  in 

1837.  In  the  former  year  13,842/.,  and  in  the  latter,  1,283/.  was  re- 
covered from  the  depredators. 

A  detailed  Account  of  Losses  by  Robbery,  reported  witiUn  the  District  qf 
the  Metropolitan  Police,  during  ilie  years  1836  and  1837. 


Description. 


1836 


First 
Loss. 


Ro- 
covered- 


Total 
Loss. 


1837 


First 


Re- 


Total 


BiirgUiy 

Breaking  into   Dwelling- 1 

house j 

Breaking  into    Building,  1 

Shop,  &c / 

Highway  Robbery    .     • 
Horse  Stealing  .     • 
Cattle  and  Sheep  Stealing 

Forgery 

Coining  and  Uttering  • 
Fraud  or  Swindling  • 
Embezzlement  •  •  • 
Larcenies      .     •     •     • 


£. 
1,789 


150 

208 

18 

56 

10 

385 


£. 

167 


13 

168 

2 

')0 
33 


£. 
1,621 


138 
^0 
16 
56 

352 


28,689 


13,448 


15,241 


£. 
1,668 

238 

158 

173 

233 

41 

34 

171 

6-26 

22,507 


86 
5 


2 
85 
2!) 


59 
971 


£. 
1,582 

233 

158 

176 

148 

16 

34 

•  • 

171 

567 

21,536 


Total   • 


31,306 


13,842 


17,464 


25,854 


1,233 


24,621 


The  following  Return  exhibits  the  number  of  felonies  committed  in 
the  Metropolitan  District,  specifying  the  various  modes  in  which  the 
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same  were  effected^  and  the  amount  of  loss  under  each  head;  and 
further  diatinguiahing,  in  column  A>  the  cases  for  which  Uie  Police 
were  responsible,  from  those  in  column  B,  which  could  not  have  been 
prevented  by  any  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  Police,  but  were  at- 
tributable to  a  want  of  care  and  attention  on  the  part  of  the  sufferers 
themselves. 


A, 

-  1 

Number 

Amount 

Nnmber 

Amount 

of 

of 

of 

of 

Fakmies. 

Losi, 

Felonies. 

1 

Loit. 

£. 

£• 

Burglary ,    .    . 

99 
34 

1,668 
238 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Breaking  into  a  Dwelling  Houae,  &c.  •    .    , 

»            „     Building,  Shop,  &c.    •    •    • 

46 

158 

.. 

.  • 

Embeiilement ,    •    •    .    • 

t  • 

, , 

179 

626 

Foigeiy  ,    .    «    , ,    , 

•  • 

•  • 

7 

34 

Fraud 

^  ^ 

•  • 
233 

108 

171 

Horse- Stealing • 

25 

Robbery  on  Highway 

Sheep  and  Cattle-Stealing 

43 

178 

•  • 

•  • 

10 

41 

•  • 

•  • 

/>  Goods,  &c.  exposed  fur  Sale 

•  • 

, , 

1,441 

1,183 

Tools,  Lead,  Glass,  &c.  froml 
unfinished  Houses       •     ./ 

410 

415 

•  • 

• . 

r  Common.  > 

From  Carts  or  Carriages     . 

• . 

•  • 

218 

922 

Linen,  &c.  ex^iosed  to  Dry  . 

., 

,, 

388 

330 

Poultry,  &c.  exposed  in  anl 
^^     Outhouse  .....    J 

381 

316 

•  • 

•  • 

r  By  false  Keys  only      ,    ,     . 

, , 

, , 

293 

3,016 

• 

By  Lodgers 

•  • 

, .     1 

949 

1,681 

.5 

In  a 

By  Servants 

.  • 

• . 

763 

3,801 

1  ^  Dwelling , 

By  Doors  being  left  open    . 

.  • 

•  • 

1,038 

2,480 

a 

House, 

By  false  Messages,  &c.  .    . 

• . 

•  • 

356 

993 

M 

&e. 

By  lifting    up  Window  or) 
breaking  Glass  ...    .1 

258 

1,043 

•  • 

•  • 

^  By  means  unknown    .    .    . 

449 

2,253 

•  • 

,, 

r  Picking  Pockets     .... 
From  the  J  From  Drunken  Persons  .    • 

396 

1,386 

• . 

t  • 

. , 

, , 

165 

1,349 

V.  Peiton.  1  From  Children  •    •    •    •    . 

82 

65 

, , 

.  • 

I  By  Prostitutes 

•  • 

•• 

683 

1,274 
17,860 

Total 

2,233 

7,994 

6,588 

The  amomit  taken  from  drunken  persons  and  restored  to  them  when 
they  became  sober,  was  8,470/.  in  1836,  and  9,430/.  in  1837. 

lite  value  of  goods  lost  by  careless  exposure  and  saved  or  recovered 
by  the  police,  was  12,800/.  in  1836,  and  13,580/.  in  1837. 

5.  Relapsed  FelonM, — ^The  total  number  of  persons  apprehended  mor© 
than  once  for  felony  durmg  the  years  1836  and  1837  was  1,724. 


1327  were  apprehended  twice. 
279  , ,  three  times. 

79  ,,  four      ,, 

39  ,,  6ve       ,, 


and  upwards. 


From  the  following  Table,  which  exhibits  the  ages  of  the  parties,  it 

h2 
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appears  that  2  children  under  10  years  of  age  had  actually  been  appre- 
hended four  times;  that  11  between  10  and  15  years  old  had  been 
apprehended  5  times  or  upwards  ;  and  that  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
relapses  occur,  or  at  least  are  discovered,  among  juvenile  offenders  under 
20  years  of  age.  This  is  particularly  the  case  where  the  parties  have 
been  apprehended  more  than  twice. 


Number  of 

limes 
apprehended. 

Under 
lOyeart 
of  age. 

10  and 

under 

15 

15  and 

under 

20 

20  and 

under 

30 

30  and 

under 

40 

40  and 

under 

50 

50  and 

under 

60 

60 
and  up- 
ward!. 

Total. 

Twice   .      . 
Three  .     . 
Four     •     « 
Fhre     and  1 
upwards    / 

Total .      . 

16 

1 

2 

•  • 

177 
52 
18 

11 

452 

111 

34 

12 

427 
79 
18 

15 

143 

19 

5 

1 

71 
8 

1 

29 
6 

1 

•  • 

12 
3 

1,327 
279 

79 

39 

19 

258 

609 

539 

168 

80 

36 

15 

1,724 

The  next  Account  contains  the  number  of  persons  who  were  appre- 
hended more  than  once  for  felony,  in  each  division  or  district  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police,  during  the  seven  years,  from  1831  to  1837. 


Number  of  Timw  Apprehended.                               1 

Division. 

S 

3 

4 

5 

e 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

Whitehall .      . 
Westminster  . 
St.  James's 
St.  Mary-le-bone 
Uolborii     .      . 
Covent-Gaiden 
Fins]  ury    . 
Whitechapel  . 
Stepney 
Lambeth    . 
Southwark      .     , 
Islington  . 
Camberwell     . 
Greenwich 
Hampstead 
Kensington     . 
Wandsworth   .     , 

8 
423 
203 
191 
196 
293 
582 
815 
510 
311 
373 
108 
209 
153 
101 
244 
105 

1 

104 

73 

61 

31 

48 

106 

207 

186 

137 

117 

16 

94 

49 

18 

94 

27 

19 

37 

21 

7 

12 
37 
66 
90 
70 
42 

48 
22 

4 
42 

9 

'5 
18 
10 

14 
13 
56 
36 
14 

22 
9 
2 

19 

1 

'2 
9 

9 

'7 

2 

36 

26 

4 

14 
4 

• . 
9 
1 

'1 
6 
6 

*3 
1 

22 

19 
1 

•  • 
9 
2 

*2 

*4 
6 

•  • 

15 
14 

1 

•  • 
"2 

'3 

*9 
8 

'3 

•  • 
1 

'3 

4 

4 

•  • 
3 

'3 
'3 

'3 

2 
*2 

Total     . 

4,830 

1,369 

526 

219 

123 

72 

50 

24 

14 

9 

7 

In  the  above  Table,  the  numbers  in  each  column  include  those  who 
had  been  apprehended  more  than  the  number  of  times  to  which  the 
column  refers ;  in  the  following  Table  the  numbers  are  shown  separately, 
and  the  proportion  of  each  class  to  the  total  number  of  120,357  persons 
apprehended  for  felony  during  the  period,  is  exhibited. 
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Felony. 

ProportioB 

Proportion 

Number  of  Times. 

Number 
of 

to  Total 
Number  of 

Number  of  Times. 

Number 
of 

to  Total 
Number  of 

Persons. 

Appre- 

hcnsioDs  for 

Felony. 

Pcrsoiis. 

Appro- 

hcnsiouc  for 

Fclouy. 

Twice  only      . 

3,461 

2-8756 

Twice  and  more . 

4,830 

4-0130 

3  Times  only  . 

843 

•7004 

3  Times  aitd  more 

1,369 

11374 

4       ,,     ,,      . 

307 

•2550 

4       ,,         ,,     . 

5J6 

•4370 

5       ,,     ,,     . 

96 

•0796 

5       ,,         ,,     . 

219 

•1819 

6       f,     if     • 

51 

•0423 

6       ,,         ,,      . 

123 

•1021 

7       ,,     ,,     . 

22 

•0182 

7       if         ,,     . 

72 

•  0598 

8       if     i,     ' 

26 

•0216 

8       ,,         ,,     . 

50 

0415 

9       ,,     ,,     . 

10 

•0083 

9         m           ,y       ' 

24 

•0199 

10       ,,     ,,     . 

5 

•00-11 

10     ,,       ,,    . 

14 

•0116 

H       ,,     f,     . 

2 

•0016 

11         ,,           if       . 

9 

•0074 

12       ,,     ff     . 

7 

•0058 

12      ,,        ,,     . 

7 

•0058 

6.  Hackney  Coaches^  Omnibuses^  Sfc,  Summoned. — ^The  number  of 
hackney-coaches  summoned  by  the  police  in  1837  was  76 ;  of  cabs  229 ; 
of  omnibuses  187 ;  and  of  stage  coaches  15 ;  making  a  total  of  507  sum- 
monses, of  which  only  20  were  discharged  by  the  magistrates.  In  1836 
the  total  number  was  424.  These  offences  occur  principally  in  the  Lam- 
beth district,  containing  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  and  in  the  St  James's 
district,  including  Piccadilly. 

7.  Public  Houses  and  Beer  Shops  Summoned. — There  has  been  a 
considerable  increase  of  vigilance  during  the  past  year  on  the  part  of 
the  Police  with  respect  to  this  class  of  offences.  In  1836,  357  public- 
houses  and  194  beer-shops  were  summoned  for  offences  against  the 
public  peace,  for  keeping  open  beyond  the  proper  hours,  and  for  per- 
mitting gambling,  or  intoxication,  &c.  In  1637  the  number  of  the 
former  class  had  increased  to  546,  and  the  latter  to  241.  This  increase 
has  not  been  accompanied  by  any  wanton  or  illegal  exercise  of  power, 
for  the  total  number  of  cases  in  both  classes  dismissed  by  the  magis- 
trates has  only  increased  from  38  to  51. 

8.  Basket  People. — ^The  number  of  cases  of  obstruction  by  people  carry- 
ing goods  for  sale  in  baskets,  which  were  brought  by  the  police  before  the 
magistrates,  was  361  in  1836,  and  334  in  1837.  In  the  former  year  the 
goods  were  forfeited  by  the  magistrate's  order  in  145  cases,  and  during 
1837  in  112  cases.  In  the  remaining  cases  the  property  was  restored  to 
the  owners.  It  must  be  observed  that,  although  the  law  empowers  the 
police  to  seize  the  goods  of  any  basket-people  standing  on  the  pavement 
and  thus  impeding  the  path,  the  Commissioners  have  given  orders  that 
this  shall  only  be  enforced  when  a  positive  obstruction  is  caused,  or  when 
the  parties  are  found  in  places  where  their  presence  is  complained  of  by 
the  inhabitants  as  a  nuisance,  and  where  the  legitimate  objects  of  a 
hawker's  trade  do  not  call  them,  such  as  the  squares  and  principal 
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streets  in  St.  James's  and  St.  George's ;  and  in  no  case  are  they  ar- 
rested without  full  previous  warning.  The  small  number  of  arrests 
proves  this. 

9.  Suicides, — ^The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  suicides  com- 
mitted and  attempted,  also  the  number  attempted  but  prevented  by  the 
police,  in  each  of  the  years  1836  and  1837.  The  increase  of  fatal  at- 
tempts in  the  latter  year  is  remarkable,  being  no  less  than  57  per  cent. 
The  increase  of  unsuccessful  attempts  was  not  so  great,  amountii^  only 
to  28  per  cent.  If  both  classes  of  attempts  be  added  together,  it  will 
appear  that  143  cases  occurred  in  1836,  and  204  in  1837,  an  increase 
of  42  per  cent.  This  table  shows  that  suicides  are  more  frequent  in  the 
hot  than  in  the  cold  months.  In  both  years  the  greatest  number  of  cases 
occurred  in  May. 


Attempted,  bat 

Committed. 

Attempted. 

prevented  by 

HonUif. 

thePolioe. 

1836 

1837 

1836 

1837 

1836 

1837 

January.     • 

2 

8 

6 

2 

2 

6 

February     .     • 

3 

10 

3 

2 

5 

5 

March   .     ,     • 

3 

6 

5 

5 

• » 

2 

April     •     •     • 

6 

15 

1 

3 

•  • 

2 

12 

16 

5 

9 

5 

1 

June      .     .     • 

8 

11 

3 

5 

1 

1 

July.     •     •     , 

7 

8 

6 

5 

1 

1 

August  .     .     • 
September  •     . 

3 

11 

4 

7 

1 

3 

12 

10 

3 

5 

2 

2 

October .     .     . 

9 

9 

4 

4 

I 

•  • 

Novembef  •     . 

4 

5 

3 

5 

•  • 

5 

December    •     • 
Total     .     . 

6 

8 

4 

6 

3 

1 

75 

117 

47 

58 

21 

29 

10.  Fires  in  London, — ^The  total  number  of  fires  obsenred  and  reported 
by  the  police  in  1836  was  240,  exclusive  of  chimneys ;  in  1837  it  was 
229.  Of  these  104  in  the  former  year,  and  59  in  the  latter,  equal  to  84 
pet  cent,  of  the  whole  number,  were  extinguished  by  the  police  before 
the  arrival  of  the  engines.  The  estimated  amount  of  loss,  generally 
taken  from  the  statements  of  the  sufferers  themselves,  was  486,500/.  in 
1836,  and  198,559/.  in  1837.  In  the  former  sum  is  included  400,000/., 
the  estimated  loss  at  the  warehouses  of  Penning  and  Ck>.,  near  London 
Bridge ;  and  in  the  latter  150,000/.,  the  loss  at  Davis's  Wharf,  at 
Shadwdl.  If  these  two  sums  be  excluded,  the  loss  in  the  two  yean 
amounts  to  185,059/. 

If  the  fires  extinguished  by  the  police  before  the  arrival  of  the  en* 
ffines,  in  which  case  the  property  destroyed  must  be  of  small  amotmt, 
be  excluded,  the  average  loss  at  each  fire  will  have  been  2,366/. ;  if  they 
be  included,  it  will  have  been  1,460/.  If  these  two  large  fires,  and  the 
fires  extinguished  by  the  police  be  excluded,  the  average  loss  will  have 
been  444/.;  and  if  the  latter  be  included,  it  will  be  fuiher  reduced  to 
287/. 

The  season  of  the  year  does  not  appear  to  have  much  influence  upon 
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Um  number  of  £ret«  In  1886  iht  greatest  numbers  occurred  in  July 
and  December,  the  hottest  and  the  coldest  months  in  the  year,  and  in 
1887  they  occurred  in  March  and  October.  The  arerage  number  in 
the  Metropolitan  District,  ezclusire  of  the  city  of  London,  is  about  SO  in 
a  month. 

11.  Lioe$  Saved  by  the  Police  and  othen, — The  number  of  lires  sayed 
by  the  police  from  drowning  amounted  to  88  in  1836,  and  to  32  in  1837. 
IVenty-five  lives  were  known  by  the  police  to  have  been  saved  by  other 
persons  in  each  of  the  same  years. 

The  number  of  lives  saved  by  the  police  from  fire  was  23  in  1836, 
and  27  in  1837.    Two  lives  only  were  known  to  have  been  saved  byother 
persons  in  the  two  years. 

The  police  also  rescued  40  persons  from  other  kinds  of  death  in  1836, 
and  57  in  1837. 

12.  PenoTU  LoH  or  Mitring, — ^The  number  of  persons  reported  to  the 
police  as  lost  or  missing  during  the  year  1837  was  560,  of  whom  830 
were  fimnd  and  restored  by  the  police.  Of  the  remainder  the  greater 
part  returned  home  of  their  own  accord,  or  were  found  by  their  friends. 

IS.  DangerouM  Aooidentt ;  Horset  ri/nnt/i^  att^ojr.— The  number  of 
dangerous  accidents  which  came  within  the  view  of  the  police,  and 
were  reported  by  them,  was  928  in  1836,  and  541  in  1837,  making  a 
total  of  1,469  in  the  two  years.  Of  this  mnnber  no  less  than  561,  or 
38  per  cent  were  caused  by  horses  running  away. 


MORTALITY  OF  AMPUTATION. 
Bif  BsifiAKiir  Pbillxps,  Etq.,  r.R.S.,  Surgeon  io  the  Maty-le-bone  Infirmary, 

In  November,  1837,  a  paper  was  read  before  the  Royal  Medical  and 
Chirurgical  Society,  by  B.  Phillips,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Mary- 
le*bone  Infirmary,  from  which^  at  our  request,  the  author  has  extracted 
a  portion,  which  has  great  interest,  because  so  few  attempts  have  been 
made  in  this  country  to  apply  the  statistical  method  of  enquiry  to  the 
science  of  surgery.  The  object  of  the  enquiry  was  to  discover  whether 
the  opinion  commonly  entertained  with  respect  to  the  mortality  succeed- 
ing to  amputation  is  correct ;  and  the  result  is  exhibited  in  a  comparative 
table,  prepared  from  statements  obtained  from  authentic  sources  in  France, 
Germany,  the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain. 

"  In  the  outset,  I  am  bound  to  express  my  regret,  that  the  riches  of 
our  great  hospitals  are  rendered  so  little  available  for  enquiries  like  the 
present,  that  tliese  noble  institutions,  which  should  be  storehouses  of 
exact  observation,  made  on  a  large  scale,  and  from  which  accurate  ideas 
should  be  disseminated  throughout  the  land,  are  almost  completely  with- 
out the  means  of  fulfilling  this  very  important  object. 

"  If  any  evidence  were  necessary  to  sneW  the  fiillafcy  of  resting  satisfied 
with  vague  impressions,  it  has  been  afforde(}  in  the  progress  of  the  present 
investigation.  It  has  happened,  on  several  occasions,  that  the  medical 
men  to  whom  I  have  applied  for  the  results  of  their  individual  experience, 
have  at  once  said,  *  I  rarely  lose  a  case  after  amputation ;'  and  when 
^y  hare  referred  to  their  own  notes,  or  io  the  hospital  records  (where 
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such  a  thing  was  practicable),  they  have  been  astonished  at  the  extent  of 
the  mortality.  In  fact,  is  it  better  that  the  species  of  loose  statistical 
knowledge  which  composes  most  men's  experience,  be  preserved — that, 
for  instance,  which  enables  a  man  to  say,  this  or  that  operation  is  unsuc- 
cessful; or  that  he  should  be  enabled  to  say,  that  two  out  of  five,  or  any 
other  proportion,  are  the  victims  of  this  disease  or  that  operation  ? 

"It  may  be  thought  that  there  are  many  sources  of  fallacy  in  such  in- 
vestigations, and  it  would  be  true,  were  the  number  too  small  to  over- 
come it.  Much  care  has  been  taken,  in  the  present  instance,  to  guard 
against  this  evil,  and  we  believe  with  success.  On  a  former  occasion, 
when  treating  of  the  results  of  the  ligature  of  arteries,  I  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  the  opinion  commonly  entertained  by  medical  men,  with  re- 
gard to  the  mortality  succeeding  to  or  consequent  upon  this  operation,  is 
decidedly  incorrect.  At  this  time  I  propose  to  shew  that  the  mortality 
aflcr  amputation  is  much  greater  than  is  usually  believed ;  and  I  trust, 
on  some  future  occasion,  to  be  able  to  prove  that  there  are  very  few  ope- 
rations so  free  from  danger,  as  to  justify  us  in  losing  sight  of  that  cir- 
cumstance in  coming  to  a  decision  upon  the  propriety  of  performing 
them ;  and,  in  a  large  class  of  operations,  in  which  all  that  is  hoped  for 
is  a  certain  alleviation  of  suffering,  this  circumstance  should  constitute 
an  important  element  in  the  decision  of  the  question. 

'*  The  amputations  included  in  this  enquiry  are  those  of  the  arm  and 
leg ;  the  whole  of  them  have  been  performed  within  the  last  four  years, 
in  civil  hospitals,  and  in  the  private  practice  of  hospital  surgeons.  The 
gross  number  of  cases  is  640,  and  this  number  embraces  a/Zca«e«,  acute, 
chroniC)  and  the  results  of  violence,  which  have  occurred  within  a  certain 
period,  in  the  practice  of  the  persons  by  whom  the  returns  have  been 
furnished.  Of  these  cases  490  are  reported  *  cured,'  and  the  large  pro- 
portion of  150  died,  either  in  consequence  of  the  operation,  or  of  the 
progress  of  the  disease  or  injury,  on  account  of  which  recourse  was  had 
to  the  operation. 

'*  In  comparison  with  lithotomy,  amputation  and  the  ligature  of  arteries 
are  oflen,  perhaps  commonly,  held  to  be  unimportant  operations ;  and 
yet  the  results  show  a  great  balance  in  favour  of  the  success  of  lithotomy. 
It  is,  however,  necessary,  in  connection  with  this  circumstance,  that  a 
fact  should  be  borne  in  mind,  by  which  these  results  will  be  modified.  A 
large  number  of  amputations  are  performed  under  very  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances ;  lithotomy,  on  the  contrary,  commonly  admits  of  our  choosing 
a  time  when  the  patient  is  best  prepared  for  it.  1  n  other  words,  the  mor- 
tality consequent  upon  lithotomy  is  commonly  the  direct  effect  of  the 
operation ;  in  amputation  it  is  caused  by  the  disease  or  injury. 

'*The  following  table  exhibits  the  proportion  furnished  by  the' different 
countries  included  in  the  enquiry : — 

Cams.  Deathi. 

France 203  47     or  23*15  percent. 

Germany     •     ...  109  26  23*85     ,, 

United  States  ...     95  24  25*26     ,, 

Great  Britain   ...  233  53  22*74     ^, 

640  150 

*^  Here  is  an  average  number  of  deaths,  amounting  to  just  234  per 
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cent.  If  the  several  countries  be  taken  separately,  we  find  that  France 
is  a  fraction  below  this  average,  that  Germany  differs  only  to  the  amount 
of  a  fraction  from  France,  that  the  United  States  only  exceed  the  average 
by  a  little  more  than  2  per  cent.,  and  that  Great  Britain  is  a  fraction  be- 
low either. 

**  That  these  returns  shew  us  to  be  a  favoured  nation  is  true ;  but  I 
84>prehend  not  to  the  extent  that  we  have  been  accustomed  to  believe. 
Whether  we  owe  this  pre-eminence,  slight  though  it  be,  over  the  other 
nations  named,  to  our  climate,  the  constitution  of  our  people,  or  to  our 
system  of  treatment,  is  a  matter  not  easy  to  determine ;  at  present,  we 
can  only  state  our  l)elief,  founded  upon  the  results  of  great  operations 
performed  in  France  and  Germany,  that,  in  as  far  as  those  countries  are 
concerned,  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  that  climate,  mode  of  life, 
temperament,  or  other  natural  modifying  agent,  places  us  in  a  more  pri- 
vileged position,  in  as  far  as  ability  to  resist  disease,  or  to  bear  up  against 
the  effects  of  operation  is  concerned,  than  the  natives  of  those  countries ; 
but  we  are  disposed  to  refer  those  beneficial  results  to  the  superiority  of 
our  after-treatment. 

"The  returns  upon  which  these  statements  are  made  are  in  my  pos- 
session, and  I  shall  be  glad  to  submit  them  to  any  one  who  may  desire 
to  inspect  them.  I  have  not  set  them  forth  in  the  paper,  because  there 
is  great  difference  in  the  results,  which  might  easily  be  explained  to  the 
satisfaction  of  medical  men ;  but  which,  in  non-professional  minds,  might 
readily  raise  a  prejiidice  against  the  practice  of  individuals;  on  which 
account  I  have  preferred  suppressing  the  names  in  the  memoir." 


WELSH  FLANNEL  TRADE. 


Ertract  from  Letter    written  by  William  Augustus  Miles,  Esq., 
dated  Decembery  1837.   Communicated  by  Joseph  Fletcher,  Esq. 

1  HEREWITH  send  you  a  few  memoranda  concerning  the  hand-looms 
and  flannel-trade  in  Wales. 

The  price  of  wool  is  below  par ;  about  six  or  seven  months  ago  it 
fell  30  per  cent.,  but  is  now  looking  up  a  little.  The  flannel  market 
had  been  previously  dull,  and  the  manufacturers  having  large  stocks  on 
hand,  did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  depression  in  the  price  of  the  raw 
material. 

Much  of  the  Welsh  wool  is  sent  into  England.  The  manufacturers 
buy  of  the  farmers  and  wool- staplers  in  Wales,  and  also  in  the  London 
and  Liverpool  markets.  The  New  South  Wales  wool  is  preferred,  as 
it  is  nearer  in  texture  to  the  AVelsh  wool. 

Flannel  is  of  various  textures.  The  coarser  wool  can  only  be  used 
in  making  up  the  cheaper  sort,  but  it  hardly  pays ;  a  coarse  piece  of 
flannel,  which  may  sell  in  the  market  for  bl,  10s.,  cannot  be  produced 
by  the  manufacturer  under  5/.  9s,  6dy  of  which  the  labour  and 
machinery  amount  to  21.  148,  6d„  and  the  wool  to  21,  15s.  No  other 
use  can  be  made  of  this  wool ;  but  this  sort  of  work,  though  it  does 
not  benefit  the  manufacturer,  enables  him  to  give  employment  to 
younger  bauds,  and  keeps  his  men  employed.     It  is  the  custom  of  the 
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mann&otnren  to  use  up  the  waste  or  courte  wool  by  giTing  it  to  young 
beginners  in  the  trade,  deducting  one- quarter  of  the  wages  for  teach- 
ing, &e.  A  beginner,  or  apprentice,  is  expected  to  weave  16  pieces 
upon  these  terms,  after  which  he  receires  the  usual  wages  without 
reduction :  so  that  in  the  profits  of  the  manufacturer,  must  be  included 
the  deduction  of  the  beginner's  wages. 

The  Welsh  flannel  is  of  much  more  intrinsic  value,  being  better  and 
firmer  made  than  that  of  Rochdale,  though  less  **  showy"  in  appear- 
ance. The  power-loom  is  not  suited  to  the  use  of  the  Welsh  wool,  and 
the  hand-loom  is  consequently  preferred. 

The  Mart  is  held  once  a  fortnight  at  Newtown,  and  it  is  considered 
a  dull  market  if  100  pieces  are  not  sold^— averaging,  perhaps,  lU.  16«. 
per  piece,  and  making  a  total  of  8260/.  The  buyers  come  from  Eng- 
land, and  the  trade  is  always  for  ready  money,  or  bills  at  short  dates. 
Thus  the  sum  of  4130/.  is  weekly  paid  to  the  Welsh  manufacturers, 
a  great  portion  of  which  money  is  expended  in  wages  and  labour,  as  will 
appear  by  the  following  statement. 

A  "  piece"  of  flannel  consists  of  about  40  walls  (sometimes  less  or 
more);  a  wall  is  a  certain  measure  containing  12  feet  10  inches. 
Take  a  piece  of  middling  quality,  of  which  the  selling  price  is  11/.  Ids, ; 
the  component  parts  of  that  sum  are  as  follows  :— 

£.  «.  d. 
Wool,  65  lbs.  at  1«.  6</.      •        .        .        .4176 

Oil 0    7    0 

Carding  and  Stabbing       *        •        «        «     I    2    0 
Spinning         •         •         •         •         •         .10    0 

Winding 0    2    0 

Warping 0    16 

Size 0    0    9 

Weaving,  at  It.  1<^  per  yard      •         •        .234 
Fulling •         .080 

£10    2    1 

For  Capital,  Machinery,  Fluctuations!    ■   i«  n 

of  Market,  &c.  Ac.       .         .         .J  *  *^  ** 

Soling  Prica    .       .  £11  16    0 

From  the  above  statement,  the  following  estimate  may  be  made  of 
Materials,  Labour,  and  Profit :— - 

Material:  £.      $,    d. 

Wool       .         .  £1,706    5    01   ,  g.,  ,y    - 

Site  and  OU    •         .      135  12    6/  ^'^^*  *^    ^ 


Centesimal  Proportions : 

Weafing     .  ^Id 

Fulling        .  '03 

Other  Labour  *20 

Wool  .        .  •41 

Size  and  Oil  -04 

Profit,  ic    .  '14 


Labour,  inchidiag  Mill  Power: 

Weaving  ,         •       758  G  8\ 

Fulling  .         .       140  0  Ol    ,   -^.  „     ^ 

C«.u.g.  and   oth«  I    ,^  ,  „fl.«'4»    8 

Capital : 
Profit,  &c.&e 593  10  10 


Total  per  Week  .     .£4,130    0    0 


Or  an  annual  trade,  amounting  to  214,760/.;  the  greatest  portion 
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(^  which  money,  widi  the  exception  of  payments  fin*  wod  boaght  in  the 

nglish  market,  is  expended  in  Wales. 

llie  weaveTB  work  by  the  piece  or  yard,  and  the  prices  vary  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  flannel  tbey  are  expected  to  produce ;  the  price  per 
yard  consequently  yaries  from  6d.  to  1«.  4d.^  giTing  an  ayerage  of  about 
lOd.  a-yard.  A  yery  skilful  weaver  may  earn,  by  a  piece  of  extremely 
fine  work,  as  much  as  1/.  per  week,  but  the  average  earnings  are  about 
lOs.  pet  week. 

The  hours  in  the  factory  are  twelve  hours  per  diem  in  the  winter,  and 
fourteen  in  the  summer,  exclusive  of  two  hours  for  meals. 

The  weaver's  prices  never  vary.  The  manufacturers,  by  a  long- 
established  rule,  (Ul  pay  the  same  rate ;  consequently,  the  weaver  may 
suffer  by  diminution  of  work,  but  not  by  deterioration  of  his  wages. 

The  manufacturers  seldom  turn  off  their  hands;  and  if  any  are  out 
of  work,  it  is  generally  owing  to  their  own  negligence  or  bad  conduct. 

Many  failures  of  manufacturers  have  recently  occurred  at  Newtown, 
but,  nevertheless,  I  believe  few,  if  any,  weavers  are  out  of  work,  having 
found  employment  in  other  factories. 

The  reason  of  these  failures  may  be  in  some  measure  attnbuted  to  the 
Joint-Stock  Banks,  which  have  lent  money  and  are  now  calling  it  in. 
Many  speculating  persons  borrowed  money,  and  having  invested  it  in 
trade  are  obliged  to  sell  their  stock  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  banks, 
and  bankruptcv  is  the  result. 

The  effect  of  this  for  a  time  is  hurtful  to  the  capitalist,  inasmuch  as 
the  small  manufacturer  is  obliged  to  force  his  sales  at  any  sacrifice,  and 
the  more  wealthy  man  is  obliged  to  sell  at  the  other's  losing  price,  or  to 
withhold  his  stock. 

The  weavers  work  in  factories  at  looms  provided  free  of  expense;  a 
deduction  of  about  Is.  6d.  a*week  is  made  for  bobbins  and  candles, 
leaving  Ss,  6d,  nett  to  the  weaver.  Their  wives  and  children  are 
moreover  employed  in  the  other  processes  through  which  the  wool  has 
to  pass,  such  has  stubbing,  &c. 

House-rent  is  about  5/.  or  6/.  a-year. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  weaver  with  regard  to  wages  and  labour  in 
Wales.  His  prices  are  fixed ;  he  is  personally  known  to  the  capitalist, 
and  is  respected  or  rejected  according  to  his  merit.  He  has  an  induce- 
ment to  behave  well,  as  well  as  to  work  well ;  he  finds  it  to  be  his  in- 
terest, and  finding  that,  he  learns  the  value  of  character  as  well  as  of 
industry. 


SUICIDES. 

Suicides  in  fFestminster  from  1812  to  1836.     Extract  from  Report  of 
Medical  Committee  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  April,  1837. 

The  first  statement  to  which  the  Committee  will  draw  the  attention  of 
the  Cotmcil  is  an  account  of  the  number  of  persons,  male  and  female, 
who  have  committed  suicide,  and  upon  whom  inquests  have  been  held, 
vrithin  the  City  and  Liberty  of  Westminster,  in  each  month  from  January, 
1812,  to  December,   183G,  procured  ftqm  Mr«  Higgs,  the  Deputy 
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Coroner  of  Westminster,  with  other  statements  which  the  Committee 
has  prepared  from  it. 

The  Committee  deems  it  right  to  premise  that  caution  must  be  used 
in  drawing  too  general  inferences  from  these  statements,  on  account  of 
the  comparatively  small  number  of  cases  to  which  they  refer.  The  ave- 
rage annual  number  of  suicides  upon  which  inquests  have  been  held  in 
Westminster  does  not  probably  exceed  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  number 
annually  committed  in  Great  Britain ;  hence  the  number  committed  in 
Westminster  during  25  years,  amounting  to  656,  is  only  about  25  i>cr 
cent,  of  the  whole  number  atinually  committed  in  Great  Britain. 

For  some  conclusions,  however,  they  afford  sufficient  data,  and  these 
the  Committee  will  proceed  to  notice. 

It  appears  from  the  following  Abstract,  No.  1,  that  suicides  in  West- 
minster are  most  prevalent  in  the  three  months  of  June,  July,  and 
March,  but  that  the  excess  is  on  the  part  of  the  males,  as  the  greatest 
number  of  female  suicides  was  in  January,  September,  and  November. 
September,  August,  and  October  exhibit  the  smallest  number  of  male 
and  of  total  suicides;  but  February,  March  and  April,  the  smallest 
number  among  females. 

No.  1. 

A  Statement  of  the  Total  Number  of  Suicides,  of  each  Sex,  committed  in 
Westminster,  in  each  Month  during  the  25  Years  from  1812  ^o  1836; 
also  the  per  centage  Proportioti  of  the  whole  Number  committed  in  each 
Month ;  and  the  Proportion  which  the  Number  of  each  Sex  bears  to 
the  other. 


Total  Number  uf  Suicides, 

Per  Ontagc 

» 

Per  Centage 

tnm 

Proportion  Committed  in       | 

Proportion  of  Male 

Months. 

1812  to  196. 

eacli  Month 

to  Female. 

Msle. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

Total. 

Male. 

Female. 

January     • 

3-, 

20 

55 

7-3 

11-2 

8-4 

64- 

36- 

February   • 

39 

12 

51 

8-2 

6-8 

7-8 

77' 

23- 

March  .     . 

52 

11 

63 

10-9 

6-2 

9*6 

83- 

17- 

April    •     • 

40 

n 

51 

8*4 

6-2 

7-8 

79- 

21- 

Mrty     ,      . 

41 

15 

56 

8'5 

8-4 

8-5 

73- 

27- 

June     •     • 

60 

15 

75 

12-6 

8«4 

11-4 

fc'O- 

20- 

July     .      . 

50 

16 

66 

10  5 

9-0 

10-1 

76  • 

24- 

Auj^ist      • 

30 

15 

45 

6-3 

8-4 

6-9 

67• 

33- 

Sq)teinbeT  • 

30 

18 

48 

6-3 

10-1 

7-4 

62' 

38- 

Octolwr      . 

28 

15 

43 

5-9 

8-4 

6-5 

65- 

35- 

November . 

32 

17 

49 

6-7 

9-6 

7-4 

65* 

35- 

December  • 
Total    . 

41 

13 

54 

8'5 

7-3 

8-2 

76- 

24- 

478 

173 

656 

100- 

100- 

100- 

73- 

27- 

The  last  two  columns  in  the  above  account  shew  more  precisely  the 
proportion  of  female  to  male  suicides  in  each  month. 

The  following  statement  shews  the  number  of  times,  during  the  25 
years,  that  no  suicide  was  committed  during  each  month: — 
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February.  Not  once. 
J&auary  ,  ^ 
ftLirch .   .  }Oacc. 
June 


July.  •   •  Twice. 
May    .   .1 

Aut^ust   .  >Three  timos. 
December] 


April    . 
October 


I  Four  times. 


From  No.  2,  it  appears  that  the  average  annual  number  of  suicides 
in  Westminster  has  been  increasing  in  each  quinquennial  period ;  but 
No.  3  shews  that  it  has  actually  decreased  with  reference  to  the  in- 
crease which  has  taken  place  in  the  population. 

No.  2. 

A  Statement  of  the  Average  Annual  Number  of  Suicides,  Male  and  Female, 
in  each  Quinquennial  Period ;  also  the  Proportion  per  cent,  which  the 
two  Sexes  bore  to  each  other  in  each  period. 


Periods  of  Years. 

Average  Annual  Number. 

Proportion  of  each 
Sex. 

Mole. 

Female. 

To.qL 

Male. 

Female. 

1812  to   1816 
1817  „    1821 
1822  „    1826 
1827   „    1831 
1S32  „    1S36 

Average  of  Tolnl 

18-2 
15-0 
16-4 
22-0 
24-0 

7-6 
5-2 
7-4 
7-8 
7-6 

25-8 
20-2 
23-8 
29-8 
31-6 

70- 

74- 
69- 

78- 
76- 

30- 
26- 
31- 
22- 
24- 

lO-l 

7-1 

26-2 

73- 

27- 

No.  3. 

A  Statement  of  the  Population  of  the  City  and  Liberty  of  fVestmxnster 
according  to  each  Census,  and  the  Proportion  wMch  the  Number  qf 
Suicides  in  the  Quinquennial  Period  immediately  following  each  Census 
bore  to  the  Population. 


Dates 
of 

Population. 

SUICIDES. 

Proportion 

of 

Suicides 

to  the 

Population. 

Qtiinqueuiiial 
Periods. 

Average 
Annual 
Number. 

1811 
1821 
1831 

Average 

160,801 
181,444 

201,604 

1812  to  1816 
1822    „  1826 
1S32    „   1836 

25-8 

23-8 
31-6 

One  in 
6,232 

7,623 

6,379 

181,283 

•• 

27-06 

6,700 

It  must,  however,  be  taken  into  consideration,  that  suicides  committed 
in  Westminster  may  not  belong  to  the  population  of  the  district,  for  that 
the  proximity  of  the  river  and  other  cauBes  existing  in  Westminster 
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may  attract  peraons  residing  in  other  parts  of  the  town.  Hence,  an  in- 
crease or  decrease  of  facilities  for  committing  suicide  in  the  surrounding 
districts,  such  as  the  formation  of  a  canal,  &c.,  will  naturally  affect  the 
number  of  such  deaths  in  Westminster*. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OP  SAXONY. 

Dresden,  December  22, 1837. 
Translated  from  the  German,  by  W.  R.  Dkvkrblt^  Esq.,  Assistant  Sbosbtart. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Directory  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Saxony,  held 
on  the  2l8t  of  December,  the  President  reported  the  result  of  the 
Society's  labours  during  the  past  year — the  seventh  since  the  com- 
mencement of  its  operations. 

The  Report  commenced  by  noticing  the  difficulties  and  obstacles 
with  which  the  Society  had  to  contend  in  executing  the  various  tasks  it 
had  undertaken,  and  by  acknowledging  that, "  The  Statistical  Manual" 
(^StaatshandbfuuiK)^  published  by  the  Society  at  the  termination  of  last 
year,  was,  in  several  respects,  incomplete.  At  the  same  time,  in 
extenuation  of  these  deficiencies,  were  alleged  the  novelty  of  the 
undertaking,  and  a  consequently  imperfect  supply  of  information  in 
some  particulars,  which,  it  was  hoped,  would  be  more  fiiUy  elicited  in 
process  of  time  and  by  additional  experience. 

The  Re|)ort  then  presented,  in  the  following  order,  a  detailed  account 
of  the  Society's  proceedings.  The  Directory  of  the  Society  collects,  ar- 
ranges, and  enters  in  journals,  registers,  and  other  books  for  this  pur- 
pose, all  accurate  information  which  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be  service- 
able to  the  purposes  of  the  State.  The  facts  are  afterwards  methodically 
transferred  to  separate  ledgers,  each  appropriated  to  an  especial  subject ; 
and  those  of  peculiar  importance,  which  present  information  directly 
useful  to  the  public  service,  are  extracted  and  laid  before  the  Ministers 
of  the  Government ;  while  such  as  offer  a  more  general  utility  receive 
publicity  in  the  pages  of  periodicals. 

To  the  most  interesting  classes  of  facts  belong,  undoubtedly,  the  Ge- 
neral SuTvevs  of  the  Church  Registry,  which  present  annual  accounts,  in  a 
systematic  form,  of  every  parish,  with  market-tables  exhibiting  the  quan- 
tities and  prices  of  food,  and  the  government  taxes  levied  thereon.  I  n  order 
to  exhibit  at  one  view,  and  thus  to  afford  an  easy  means  of  comparing, 
these  several  accounts  of  each  market-town,  registers  have  been  already 
introduced,  in  which  each  place  has  its  own  compartment,  where  the 
requisite  entries  of  the  different  fluctuations  are  made.  By  this  arrange- 
ment is  furnished  a  current  statistical  chronicle  of  present  facts  in  each 
place. 

Education,  in  all  its  departments,  from  the  highest  Academies  to  the 

*  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact,  that  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Metropolitsn 
Police,  the  two  districts  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  suicides  were  committed 
or  attempted  in  1S36  and  1837  were  those  of  the  Regent's  Park  and  Stepney,  through 
both  of  which  the  Reffenfs  Canal  runs.  This  circumstance  tends  to  shew  that 
drowning  is  the  mode  of  suicide  most  frequentlj  resorted  to  in  London,  and  that 
a  eaaal  ofitit  giaatsr  liMiiities  ht  that  porposa  than  the  river.— So. 
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most  humble  Village-SeheolSy  ineluding  the  yariouB  modes  of  discipline 
pieralent  in  Grammar-Schools,  Boftrding-Schools,  Industrial  and 
Sunday-Schools,  has  always  occupied  the  especial  attention  of  the  Society ; 
and  all  statirtical  nodces  relating  to  these  subjects  have  been  not  only 
collected,  but  annually  abstracted  and  methodically  arranged. 

The  great  d^ree  of  consideration  which  has  recently  been  devoted  to 
the  subject  of  Trade  and  Manufactures  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  evidenl,  on 
examining  the  6th  Number  of  the  publication  entitled  **  Communications 
of  the  Statistical  Society  of  the  Kingdom  of  Saxony,  1637*."  Enquiries 
on  many  other  points  are  at  present  only  in  a  state  of  commencement. 

Owing  to  the  readiness  with  which  the  different  officers  of  the  go- 
vemraent  have  supplied  the  Directory  with  the  requisite  documents  re- 
specting the  duties  and  taxes  imposed  throughout  the  country,  it  is  now 
enabled  to  present  an  exposition  of  the  quantities  of  meat  consumed, 
the  amounts  of  personal  and  trade  taxes,  and  the  revenue  from  tobacco 
and  wines. 

The  prices  of  wool  throughout  the  past  year,  with  the  quantities 
brought  to  each  market,  have  also  been  systematically  tabulated,  so  sa 
to  exhibit  their  principal  results. 

It  is  owing,  further,  to  the  exertions  of  the  Branch  Statistical  Asso- 
ciations, as  well  as  to  the  obliging  co-operation  of  several  magistrates 
and  other  local  authorities,  that  the  Directory  has  become  posMSsed  of 
very  full  information  respecting  the  state  of  the  Orphan  Asylums, 
Hospitals,  Almshouses,  Charitable  Institutions,  Savings'-Banks,  Loan- 
Funds,  and  Insurance  Societies. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Post-Office  in  Saxony  has  contributed  impcnrt- 
ant  assistance  to  the  Society  by  furnishing,  from  time  ta  time,  an  ac- 
count of  the  number  of  travellers  by  Post;  and,  in  future,  arrangements 
will  be  made  to  procure  an  account  of  letters  transmitted  through  the 
Post- Offices,  distinguishing  the  circulation  of  newspapers  and  periodical 
publications.  An  examination  of  this  document  will  indicate  the 
progress  of  the  taste  for  reading  and  literature  among  the  great  mass  of 
the  population. 

*  The  pnbUcatioa  here  referred  to  eonfamt  lustorical  sad  itatisticsl  secouats  of««- 

1.  The  porcelain  manufacture  at  Meiisen,  where  the  article  commonly  known  as 
"  Dresden  china"  U  principally  made. 

2.  KztensiTe  manufactures  of  wooden  ware,  stating  the  quantities  and  Tslne  of 
domestic  and  other  utensils,  musical  instruments,  children's  toys,  wooden  comhs^ 
wooden  chairs,  &c.,  with  the  numbers  and  earnings  of  the  work-people. 

^  3.  The  quarrying  and  turning  of  the  mineral  named  the  serpent-stone,  stating  the 
kinds,  quantities,  and  prices,  of  the  various  useful  and  ornamental  articles  made 
of  it. 

4.  The  Fod^^  ^^  isXw  of  the  pearl>fishery  in  the  River  Elsier  and  several  ether 
streams.  The  pearls  are  found  in  a  spedes  of  muscle,  commonly  about  6  inches  in 
length  and  1^  in  width,  and  are  of  three  kinds— the  pellucid,  the  serai-pellucid,  and 
the  sand-pearL 

The  following  is  an  abstiaci  of  the  account,-— 

Id  the  ysart  Naabcr  of  Pearls  found.  Valos  in  Dollars. 

1719  to  1804  11,286  10,000 

1805  to  1825  2,253  2.156 

1826  to  1836  1,549  893 

Totf I  in  1 1 7  years        15^93  13^49 
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The  number  of  accidents  by  fire,  and  the  sums  paid  by  the  Fire  In- 
surance Offices  to  restore  the  buildings  consumed,  have  been  collected 
according  to  the  form  prepared  in  former  years ;  and,  after  the  lapse  of 
some  time,  will  serve  to  develope  an  average  for  future  calculations. 

It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  regret,  that  the  Society  has  not  been 
able  to  procure  the  information  requisite  to  form  an  extensive  statistical 
account  of  buildings.  An  attempt,  however,  to  supply  the  defect  has 
this  year  been  made  by  using  the  building-register  now  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  forming  a  new  plan  for  future  fire-insurances,  and,  should 
no  obstacles  intervene,  the  task  undertaken  will  hereafter  be  satisfac- 
torily accomplished. 

All  information  concerning  fatal  accidents  and  suicides  is  regularly 
received  by  the  Society  in  the  original  form  in  which  it  is  collected. 
It  was  formerly  usual  to  notice  only  the  most  extraordinary  circum- 
stances under  various  aspects ;  but  the  remarkable  increase  of  suicides, 
especially  during  the  last  year,  has  induced  the  Directory  to  devote 
especial  attention  to  the  record  of  these  facts.  The  registers  on  this 
subject  contain  circumstantial  details,  and  exhibit  the  painful  fact  that, 
the  number  of  suicides  is  continually  increasing. 

With  regard  to  the  judiciary  department  of  statistics,  nearly  all  tliat 
was  possible  had  been  done ;  still  several  new  items  have  been  added  to 
the  exposition  of  former  years.  The  lists  of  law-suits  transmitted  to 
the  Directory  by  the  subordinate  judicial  tribunals  are  in  continuation  of 
the  previous  registrations  of  the  same  series  of  objects.  The  examina- 
tion and  arrangement  of  the  results  of  these  lists  belong  certainly  to  the 
most  laborious  and  tedious  tasks  undertaken  by  the  Society.  The  ac- 
counts relating  to  this  subject  are  finished  for  1835  and  1836,  and  as 
soon  as  those  for  1837  are  completed,  the  whole  will  be  printed  and  pub- 
lished, according  to  previous  determination,  in  a  separate  form,  and  will 
form  an  appendix  to  the  Society's  fifth  part  of  the  "  Communications." 
The  new  matter  added  thereto  in  the  past  year  consists  of  a  general  re- 
view of  the  verdicts  in  criminal  cases  before  the  supreme  courts,  includ- 
ing an  account  of  the  sentences  of  death  pronounced  and  executed. 

The  Directory  has  taken  the  necessary  steps  for  procuring  statistical 
facts  relating  to  divorces,  as  decided  in  the  various  courts  of  appeal  in 
the  kingdom ;  and  it  already  possesses  much  information,  forming  ma- 
terials for  an  exposition  of  this  nature,  so  that  the  Society  will  soon  be 
able  to  furnish  a  complete  view  of  judicial  statistics. 

With  regard  to  Workhouses  and  Houses  of  CJorrection,  the  most  com- 
plete and  correct  communications  are  received  from  the  Supreme  Com- 
mission for  that  department,  and  the  Directory  is  thus  enabled  to  enter 
into  very  minute  particulars  relating  to  these  establishments. 

The  Military  Statistics  of  the  kingdom  are  at  present  in  many  points 
deficient.  All,  however,  that  could  be  elicited  from  partial  commu- 
nications has  been  used ;  and  it  affords  the  Directory  pleasure  to  stale  the 
following  fact  connected  with  this  subject.  At  the  request  of  the  Direc- 
tory, the  War  Department  has  appropriated  a  particular  column  in  its 
registers  for  the  insertion  of  the  newly-enlisted  recruits  who  can  nei- 
ther write  nor  read,  and  hence  this  class,  which  originally  was  very 
small,  is  found  to  be  diminishing  each  successive  year. 

The  requisite  information  respecting  the  Police  Departments  in  Drea- 
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den  and  Leipzig  is  carefully  communicated  to  the  Directory  by  the 
Police  Committees  of  those  places ;  and  a  series  of  connected  results  of 
several  jears  ofiers  to  the  statistical  enquirer  some  interesting  facts  on 
this  subject. 

Concerning  the  relative  conditionof  the  native  Jews,  it  was  found  ne« 
cessary.  in  order  to  judge  correctly  of  the  effects  of  a  newly-proposed 
law  relating  to  them»  that  the  details  of  their  respective  trades  should 
be  duly  collected  and  arranged,  and  by  the  kind  co-operation  of  the 
Police  Committees  of  Leipzig  and  Dresden,  the  task  has  been  accom- 
plished in  a  satisfeictory  manner. 

The  Directory  has  often  had  occasion  to  express  its  r^;ret  at  the 
great  deficiency  of  informatk)n  for  constructing  a  well-methodised  ex- 
hibition of  Medical  Statistics,  especially  as  this  department  of  statistical 
science  is  so  successfully  cultivated  in  the  Prussian  dominions.  Many 
adverse  circumstances  have  hitherto  preveuted  the  collection  of  authentic 
materials.  To  these,  however,  access  has  been  obtained  in  the  course 
of  the  past  year.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  Physicians  of  Saxony, 
with  the  true  estimate  of  science  for  which  they  have  always  been 
remarkable,  would  not  refuse  to  assist  in  these  matters,  and  that  an 
invitation  would  alone  be  necessary  to  ensure  their  earnest  and  successful 
co-operation.  Accordingly,  not  any  of  the  official  and  town  Physicians, 
or  of  the  public  Superintendents  of  Hospitals,  have  withheld  a  promise  to 
forward  to  the  Society,  every  six  months,  accounts  in  conformity  with  a 
prescribed  plan,  of  the  Medical  Statistics  of  their  respective  circuits  of 
practice ;  and  many  of  the  profession  have  proposed  to  extend  the  en- 
quiry, which  originally  included  only  the  most  indispensable  points, 
to  a  general  medico-topographical  survey  of  their  respective  dis- 
tricts ;  and  thus  another  important  step  is  effected  in  the  progress  of 
Statistical  Science  in  Saxony. 

With  the  view  of  attempting  to  supply  the  defects  in  the  doubtful 
information  hitherto  received  respecting  the  agricultural  produce  of 
the  country,  an  application,  on  the  part  of  the  Society,  has  been  made 
to  the  heads  of  the  Rent-Office  and  Managers  of  the  Royal  Domains,  to 
prepare  and  communicate  annually  certain  tables  exhibiting  the  extent 
and  quantity  of  the  crops,  which,  however  incomplete,  may  serve  to  in- 
dicate the  average  annual  produce  of  the  harvest.  This  request  has  been 
granted,  and  the  first  task  of  the  Directory  in  the  ensuing  year  will  be  to 
arrange  in  a  proper  form  the  information  obtained  from  this  source. 

Next  to  these  and  various  other  statistical  investigations  and  collec- 
tions on  local  subjects,  the  most  important,  and  certainly  most  successful 
labour  undertaken  by  the  Society  during  the  past  year,  has  been  the 
production  of  new  tables  of  mortality,  resting  on  data  of  a  nature 
hitherto  generally  received,  and  calculated  according  to  peculiar  princi- 
ples. The  satisfactory  accomplishment  of  this  tardy  and  laborious  task 
IS  attributable  chiefly  to  the  country  clergymen,  who,  notwithstanding 
their  numerous  professional  duties,  have  not  shrunk  from  a  statistical 
undertaking  of  so  much  importance,  but  have  most  willinglv  complied 
with  the  request  of  the  Society,  in  transcribing  from  the  Church  Registers 
the  requisite  lists  of  deaths.  Of  these  above  800  are  in  the  possession  of 
the  Directory,  and  a  satisfactory  commencement  has  been  made  in  the 
calculation  and  arrangement  of  the  results.    Statistical  enquiries  of  this 
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description  are  particularly  important,  not  only  to  infttitotions  for  pensidnSi 
loans,  and  insurances,  but  as  serving  the  more  eletated  and  general 
purpose  of  shewing  to  what  degree  of  tranquillity^  wealth,  good  morak 
and  proper  occupation  conduce,  especially  at  certain  periods  of  life,  to 
promote  longevity ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  how  far  immoderate  labour, 
dangerous  pursuits,  unhealthy  localities,  ill-conditioned  habitations^ 
with  poverty  and  all  its  attendant  anxieties,  shorten  the  usual  pertod 
whicK nature  has  assigned  to  the  life  of  man. 

Saxony,  with  a  comparatively  limited  territory,  possesses  a  great 
variety  not  only  of  soil  and  climate,  but  of  economical  and  manufacturing 
industry  in  every  department  of  the  arts  of  civilized  life.  It  has,  there- 
fbre,  a  peculiar  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  region  for  the  prosecution  bf 
normal  observations  relating  to  these  subjects ;  the  more  so,  as  Provt* 
deuce,  during  several  decennial  periods,  has  protected  it  from  war^ 
dearth,  pestilence,  and  other  public  calamities  which  occasion  social  con* 
fusion  and  alter  the  natural  standard  average  of  mortality,  the  faet  that, 
in  Saxony,  the  proportion  of  annual  deaths  varies  from  1  in  19  to  1  in  65, 
sufficiently  displays  the  important  influence  of  the  circumstances  here 
stated  (even  with  respect  to  the  single  question  of  duration  of  life),  and 
justifies  the  degree  of  attention  which  the  Society  has  bestowed  upon 
them. 

The  Society  experiences  the  greatest  pleasure  in  observing  that  its 
efforts  are  generally  appreciated ;  that  several  Foreign  Scientific  Societies 
have  entered  into  correspondence  with  it;  and  that  some  of  its  publi- 
cations have  been  translated  into  foreign  languages;  and,  finally,  in 
thankfully  acknowledging  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  local  magistracy 
of  the  country,  and  of  private  individuals,  through  which  the  Society's 
efficiency  has  been  continually  increased ;  it  especially  would  express  to 
the  national  government  its  most  dutiful  acknowledgments  of  the  very 
important  aid  received  from  official  authorities,  without  whose  assistance 
it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  to  attain  even  the  approximation 
towards  the  prescribed  end  which  has  now  been  effected.  But  though 
the  Society's  operations  are  yet  confessedly  incomplete,  yet,  taking  all 
circumstances  into  consideration,  they  are  not  unsatisfactory. 

'i'he  present  Report  is  accompanied  by  several  propositions  of  subjects 
for  the  business  of  the  ensuing  year,  the  chief  among  which  is  the  col- 
lection and  arrangement  of  the  results  of  the  new  census,  and  the  repub- 
cation  of  the  Statistical  Manual,  with  additional  improvements. 

Particularg  connected  with  the  Conveyance  of  Passengers  07i  the  Brus- 
sels and  AnJLwerp  Railway.  By  Qeorge  Loch.  Read  before  the 
Statistical  Society  of  Manchester,  January,  1837,  and  printed  in  the 
Miscellaneous  Collection  of  Reports  and  Papers  of  that  Society,  1838. 

Classification  of  Passengers  who  travelled  on  the  Railway,  between 

April  80th,  and  August  15th,  1836. 

Berline*.  Ditlgencet.        Chan  k  bane.  Wagcotti. 

Whole  distance     .     .     .     5,0e9  8,827  37,621  70,^00 

'tUt^rSefhlrn^}     '^'^  ^^^38  44,409  196,166 

Total    .     •     •    6,186  13,765  82,036  967,066 
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Sappofling  the  same  proportioii  to  be  preserved' between  the  15th 
August,  and  the  SOth  of  October,  the  number  of  the  several  classes  of 
passengers,  for  the  whole  six  months^  would  be  as  follows : — 

fierllne«.  Diligeacea.         Chan  k  bane.  Waggons. 

Whok)  distance      •     .     8,593  14,970  63,830  120,290 

Short  diftances       .     .     1,SS7  8,370  75,350  332,810 

Totftl     .     .     .     10,480  23,340  139,180  453,100 

Making  in  all  626,100  ; — whereas,  the  actual  number  who  trav^elled  on 
the  Railway  during  the  six  months,  was  626,125. 
The  fares  for  the  whole  length,  or  28^  miles,  are: — 

Francs. 
By  the  BeHinei,  which  are  similar  to  our  first-class  carriages      .     •     •     3.50 
By  the  Diti^enceif  which  are  covered  carriages,  carrying  fifteea  pas-)     o  na 

sengers .     J 

By  the  Char$  h  bancf  which  are  carriages,  having  tops,  and  side  covers  1     o  nn 

of  canvas ....•...)       * 

By  the  Waj^g^ns,  which  are  similar  to  our  second-class  carriages,)     «  nn 

or  blues  .     .     • / 

In  round  numbers,  then,  it  appears  that  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
Company, 

Francs,  for  S8i  miles. 

5  per  cent,  is  derived  iirom  passengers  paying  at  the  rate  of  3.50 

9  ,,  ,,  ,,  3.00 

32  ,,  ,,  ,,  2.00 

^  ,,  ,,  ,,  1.20 

100 

It  further  appears,  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the 
Railway  is  derived  from  travelling  to  and  from  Mechlin,  and  paying  a 
fare  of  about  60  centimes^  or  nearly  sixpence  sterling.  Assuming  that 
the  passengers,  for  short  distances,  pay  on  an  average  one-half  of  the 
respective  fares  for  the  whole  length,  the  revenue  derived  from  the  dif- 
ferent classes  of  passengers  will  be  as  follows : — 

Berlinet.  Diligences.  Chars  k  banc.  Wa^rgont.                Total. 

Fr.                       Kr.  Fr.                         Fr.                       Fr. 

Whole  distance     30,075  44,910  127,660  144,348  846,993 

Short  distance         3,301  12,555  75,350  199,686  290,892 

Total     .     33,376  57,465  203,010  344,034  637,885 

The  result  arrived  at,  on  this  assumption,  varies  only  about  one  per 
cent,  from  the  actual  ascertained  result,  which  is  630,915  francs,  or 
about  24,966/.  This  statement  is  remarkable,  as  shewing  the  large 
proportion  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  Company,  which  is  derived  from 
passengers  of  the  lower  class,  paying  a  very  low  fare. 


PROVmCIAL  STATISTICAL  SOCIETIES  IC^  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM. 

The  Statistical  Society  of  Glasgow,  which  was  the  first  Society  of  the 
kind  in  Scotland,  wa^  established  on  the  22d  of  February,  1836,  in 
order  "  to  collect,  arrange,  and  publish,  facts  illustrative  of  the  condition 
and  prospects,  with  a  view  to  the  improvement,  of  mankind.'*  The 
number  of  members  was  originally  4 1 ;  at  present  there  are  Q6,  The 
ordinary  meetings  of  the  Society  are  held  on  the  first  Thtirsday  of  each 
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of  the  months  of  January,  March,  May,  July,  September,  and  Novem- 
ber; on  which  occasions  statistical  treatises,  by  members  of  the  Society, 
are  read  and  discussed.  Of  the  papers  read,  only  two  have  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Society  ;  viz., — one,  entitled  "  Comparative  Views  of  the 
Population  of  Scotland,  with  Statements  of  the  excess  of  Males  and 
Females  at  different  periods,"  by  Mr.  Wilson,  of  Thomlie :  the  other, 
"  Statistics  of  Fever  and  Small  Pox  in  Glasgow,"  by  Dr.  Robert  Cowan ; 
which,  it  is  stated,  has  been  the  means  of  calling  public  attention  to  the 
fearful  amount  of  disease  among  the  destitute  poor  of  Glasgow,  and  of 
promoting  the  establishment  of  a  fever-hospital  in  that  city.  A  third 
paper, "  On  the  Western  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland — their  Evils 
and  their  Remedies,"  by  Mr.  Allan  Fullarton  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Society,  is  now  in  the  press.  The  other  papers  read  have  not  been 
deemed  of  such  importance  as  to  call  for  publication  by  the  Society,  but 
were  allowed  to  appear  in  one  or  other  of  the  local  periodicals. 

Of  the  subjects  now  engaging  the  attention  of  the  Society,  may  be 
mentioned — "An  Enquiry  into  the  Condition  of  the  Working-classes,  with 
respect  to  Food,  Clothing,  and  Education,  in  the  West  of  Scotland ;" 
the  collection  of  "  Statistics  of  the  Trade  between  Ireland  and  Glasgow;" 
and  a  Committee  has  been  appointed,  and  is  now  engaged  in  correspond- 
ing with  Government,  regarding  the  intended  Bill  for  the  Registration 
of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages  in  Scotland. 


The  Statistical  Society  of  Leeds  was  founded  on  the  17th  of  January, 
1838.  The  present  number  of  Members  is  15.  The  meetings  are  held 
on  the  third  Wednesday  in  each  month,  at  the  room  of  the  Literary  and 
Philosophical  Society.  The  labours  of  the  Society  will  be  directed 
chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  to  statistical  enquiries  relating  to  the  town  of 
Leeds.  The  following  subjects  are  at  present  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  Members : — Ist,  Subjects  of  enquiry  for  a  statistical  account  of  the 
borough  of  Leeds  ;  and  the  preparation  of  a  catalogue  of  books  in  the 
public  libraries  of  the  town  relating  to  statistics.  2d,  An  account  of 
the  schools  connected  with  the  manufacturing  estabUshment  of  Messrs. 
Marshall  and  Co.  Sd,  Medical  statistics,  as  regards  the  public  institu- 
tions. 4th,  The  population-returns  of  the  borough.  5th,  The  causes 
of  crime,  and  the  effects  of  punishment  on  the  criminals.  6th,  The 
state  of  the  climbing-boys  employed  in  sweeping  chimneys.  And,  7th, 
A  history  of  the  union  among  the  operatives  engaged  in  the  woollen 
manufacture  of  Leeds  in  1833-34. 


A  Society  has  been  recently  established  in  Yorkshire,  entitled  the 
**  Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire." 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  it  will  avail  itself  of  the  great  advantages  which 
it  will  possess  for  acquiring  statistical  information  respecting  the  great 
trading  interests,  and  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population,  in  the 
North ;  and  we  would  invite  the  attention  of  its  members  to  the  papers 
of  Sir  C.  Lemon  and  the  Bristol  Statistical  Society,  in  the  present  num- 
ber of  the  Journal. 


With  a  view  of  facilitating  communication  between  the   various 
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Statistical  Societies,  the  following  list  of 
serted:— 

Pretideiit. 
HancHester  Thos.  Ashton,  £«q. 


Lirerpool 

Bristol 

Birmingham 

Leeds 

Glasgow 

Glasgow  and  Clydesdale 

UUter 


Earl  of  Derby 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne 
J.  Corrie.  Esq. 
Samuel  Hare,  Esq. 
Archibald  Alison,  Esq. 
Jas.  Cleland,  LL.D. 
Marquis  of  Donegal 


the  officers  of  each  is  iin 

SecrpUriet. 
Jas.  Heywood,  Esq. 
Wm.  M'Gonnell,  Esq* 
W.  H.  Duncan,  Esq.,  M.D. 
J.  W.  Harden,  Esq. 
Rev.  J.  E.  Bromby. 
Rev.  T.  O.  Ward. 
Edward  Nevins,  Esq. 
C.  R.  Baird,  Esq. 
Wm.  Davidson,  Esq. 
Edmund  Getty,  Esq. 
Francis  WhitJa,  Esq. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  STATISTICAL  SOCIETIES,  &c. 


STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Ordinary  Meetings  Monday ,  May  14M,  1838. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  meeting  the  Chair  waa  taken  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Sturges  Bourne,  Vice-President,  and  afterwards  by  Earl 
FiTZwiLLiAM,  the  President. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  balloted  for,  and  were  elected  Fellows 
of  the  Society : — 

Edward  William  Wynne  Pendarves,  Esq.,  M.P. ;  Dr.  James  Phillips 
Kay,  Assistant  Poor  Law  Commissioner  ;  John  Mitchell  Kemble,  Esq. ; 
Dr.  John  Baron,  of  Cheltenham ;  Captain  Alexander  M.  Tulloch,  War 
Office  ;  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.,  of  Banks,  near  Bamsley,  Yorkshire. 

The  first  paper  read  was  an  abstract  and  analysis  of  the  Commis- 
sioners' Report  on  the  Endowed  Charities  in  Cornwall,  by  James 
Whishaw,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  which  will  appear  in  a  future  number  of  the 
Journal. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Superintendent  of  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade,  transmitting,  from  the  Right  Honom-able 
the  President  of  that  Board,  a  series  of  Agricultural  Returns  from  27 
parishes  in  the  county  of  Bedford,  in  the  year  1836.     (See  page  89.) 

It  was  proposed  and  resolved,  **  That  the  Meeting  do  recommend  to 
the  Council  to  institute  an  enquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  working-* 
classes  in  Westminster." 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  then  proposed  as  candidates  for  admis- 
sion into  the  Society : — 

The  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham ;  Charles  Wykeham  Martin,  Esq.,  of 
Leeds  Castle,  Kent;  Samson  Ricardo,£sq. ;  and  George  Lillie  Craik,  Esq. 

The  last  meeting  during  the  present  session  will  take  place  on  Mon-^ 
day,  the  I8th  of  June. 

STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  ULSTER. 
The  Second  General  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  18th  of 
May.     The  Secretaries  reported  progress  from  the  Committees  on  Edu- 
cation—^n  the  Trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — on  the  Phy« 
sical  and  Intellectual  State  of  the  Working  Classes — on  Mechanical 
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Power— and  "on  Agriculture.  Thirty  new  Members  were  then  elected, 
and  the  two  following  Gentlemen  were  appointed  Honorary  Members : — 
G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.,  F.R.S. ;  and  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  Esq.,  Honorary 
Secretary  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London.  Captain  Portlock,  R.E., 
Vipe-President,  then  read  a  paper  "  Upon  the  Objects  and  Advantages 
of  Statistical  Enquiries,"  which  he  was  requested  to  publish  for  the  use 
of  the  Society. 

The  Society  now  consists  of  97  Ordinary  and  two  Honorary  Mem- 
bers.    The  next  General  Meeting  will  be  held  on  Friday,  the  8th  June. 

The  Statistical  Society  of  Liverpool  has  commenced  an  enquiry 
into  the  moral  and  physical  condition  of  the  working-classes  in  that 
town,  similar  to  those  which  have  been  prosecuted  in  Manchester,  Mary- 
lebone,  and  Bristol. 

The  following  may  be  quoted  among  the  many  proofs  of  the  progress 
which  the  study  of  Statistics  is  making  in  thb  country.  A  premium  is 
annually  ofifered  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Belfast  College,  to  the  students  in 
that  institution,  for  ^*  A  Statistical  Account  of  some  Parish  or  Dbtrict  in 
Ireland,  to  be  written  after  the  best  Models."  The  successful  candidate 
during  the  last  session  was  William  Johnston,  of '^Tullylish,  in  the  county 
Down,  for  a  Statistical  Account  of  that  parish. 

M.  le  Commandeur  de  Mouttinho,  Brazilian  Minister  in  France,  has 
offered  a  gold  medal  of  1000  francs  to  the  author  of  the  best  work  on 
the  Statistics  of  the  Empire  of  Brazil,  to  be  awarded  by  the  Statistical 
Society  of  Paris. 


RECENT  STATISTICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

A  History  of  Prices,  and  of  the  State  of  the  Circulation  from  1793 
to  1837,  with  a  Sketch  of  the  State  of  the  Corn  Trade  in  the  last  two 
Centuries.    By  Thomas  Tooke,  Esq.,  F.R.S. 

The  author  has  entered  anew  upon  the  question  treated  in  bis  former  work,  pub* 
lished  fifteen  years  ago,  a  vecond  edition  of  which  has  loni;  been  desired  by  the 
public  The  present  volumes,  although  diflerent  in  arrangement  and  details,  and 
•mbradng  a  much  longer  and  very  eventful  period,  continue  the  same  line  of  argu- 
ment and  propose  to  establish  the  S4me  conclusions.  They  treat  of  the  varioui 
causes  which  have  influenced  iricen  in  this  country  since  the  year  1792  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  examining  separately  the  effects  of  variations  in  the  seasons— of  war — 
and  of  the  currency ;  and  tracing  their  respective  operation  in  an  historical  Sketch 
of  Prices,  and  of  the  State  of  the  Circulation  tlroughout  the  above  period. 

Germany;  the  Spirit  of  her  History,  Literature,  Social  Condition, 
and  Nationid  Economy,  illustrated  by  Reference  to  her  Physical,  Moral, 
and  Political  Statistics,  and  hy  Comparison  with  other  Countries.  By 
Bisset  Hawkins,  M.D.  and  F.R.S. 

The  object  of  the  author  is  to  contribute  to  the  scienct  of  State  EconomT,  which 
he  consiaers  to  be  distinct  from,  and  more  interesting  to  society  than,  roUtical 
Economy,  the  latter  of  which  forms  only  a  section  of  the  former,  and  confines  itself 
to  the  production  and  diitribution  of  wealth ;  while  the  former  indudet  the  whok 
internal  regulation  of  States,  their  reaources,  their  compoiitioa,  and  tfamr  mtans 
of  improvement. 
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The  Force  before  the  Disbandment  in 
, ,         Disbanded  in  1 8'i7      •     . 

1827  .     .     . 

Corps. 

Troops. 

Private*. 

124 
86 

500 
290 

24,288 
13,411 

. .    '     Not  Disbanded      ,.,-... 

38 

210 

10,877 

Of  whom  continued  to  reci 
,,                  sen 

The  whole  Force  in  December,  1837  . 
Risduced  in  February,  1838    •     .     » 

five  pay     •     . 
e  without  pay 

22 
16 

144 
66 

7,725 
3,152 

92 
46 

337 
86 

18,303 
4,709 

The  whole  Force  remaining  in  183S 

46 

251 

13,594 

The  Irish  Yeomanry  was  wholly  disbanded  on  the  3l8t  March,  1834. 

jin  Account  of  the  Strength  and  Expense  of  each  Corps  of  Yeomanry 
Retained  and  Disbanded  in  1838. 


Bneka     .    . 

CunbrUg*  , 
Cheshire.     , 
Cornwall 
Derby    .    , 


DeToo 


DocMt 


Bnes     . 

GloDcetter 
HanU    . 


Herts     . 

Kent.  • 
Laneastsr 


Vale  of  White  Horse  .     . 
WeUurd  and  Newbury     . 
Woolley  ...... 

1 

9 

63 

881 

Second  Bueks  .... 

Taplow 

Whittlrsea 

Khig's  Cheshire     .     .     . 
Duke  of  Cornwall's     .     . 
Derby  and  Chaddesden   . 

Hadhorue 

Repton  and  Gxesley    .     . 
Wirksworth      .... 
Royal  First  Devon      .     . 
North  Dpvon    .... 
South  Devon     .... 

8 

1 
U 

"l 

1 

9 

8 

S6 

*3 
84 

a 

S 

*33 
S6 

430 

*67 
649 

67 
(H) 

4i5 

361 

9.563 

838 
4,081 

876 
484 

8.674 
2.346 

East  Devon 

Northeast  Devon  .     .     . 

Dorset 

Binndford 

*^ 

2i 

310 

1.780 

Wareham 

Wimbome    ..... 

•• 

.• 

.• 

•• 

West  Esses 

' 

* 

** 

Gloucestersliire      .     .     . 
North  Hants     .... 
Andover 

6 

39 

15 

m 

146 

8<386 
987 

North  Avon 

South  Avon 

Fordin«bryge  .... 
New  Forest  Bast  ,     ,     , 
West  .     .     . 
I^ymingtcm  (without  pay) 
Romsey  ...... 

i 

4 

*59 

8i8 

Northern  Herts  (reduced) 
Southern  Herts  (reduced) 
Oilston  (reduced)  .     .     . 
Bast  Kent  (n^dneed)  .     . 
West  Kent  (reduced)      . 
DukeorLaneastei's   .     . 

1 

4 
1 
4 
4 
8 

8 
16 

3 
16 
15 
10 

46 
186 

46 
SOO 
SOO 
167 

218 
1,107 

350 
1.490 
1,599 
1.147 

3   10 


199 


139 
171 
61 


13 
26 
S9 
69 
188 


183 
134 
310 


878 


979 

1,131 

296 


987 
980 
809 
479 


908 
180 
24i 
240 
990 
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Coanliot. 

Corps. 

ReUined. 

1             Disbanded.            | 

1 

O 

1 

li 

35 

1 

1 

1 

£. 

£ 

I^ceslcr      . 

Lekestershire  .     •    .     « 

10 

31 

606 

8.031 

,, 

•  • 

•  • 

Uncoln  .     . 

North  Lincoln  .    •.     .     . 

6 

16 

935 

839 

,, 

.. 

<• 

Linoolu  Heath .    «    .     . 

,, 

, , 

»••* 

i 

8 

60 

358 

MiddleMz    . 

Uxbridge 

2 

4 

60 

235 

,, 

.• 

.. 

Norfolk  .     . 

Norfolk 

3 

9 

191 

573 

,. 

,, 

.. 

Norlhampton 

Brackley  and  Chipphig) 
M'anlen   ....     J 

S- 

6 

80 

548 

.. 

*. 

• . 

Kettering 

1 

3 

68 

304 

, , 

., 

,, 

Oundle    .,.•.. 

1 
1 

4 
3 

78 
64 

986 
248 

Thrapeton 

. 

,^ 

. 

Towcester 

I 

4 

83 

393 

,, 

, , 

,, 

Wellingboroush     .     «     . 

,, 

,, 

.. 

1 

8 

58 

294 

Northumber- 1 
Inud     .     / 

Northumberland     and  ) 
Newcastle     .     .     .    j 

7 

95 

-  411 

9,265 

.. 

•  • 

1. 

Nottingham. 

Southern  Nottinghamshire 

5 

S3 

390 

2.446 

., 

•  • 

,. 

Shenvood  Rongers      .     . 

a 

13 

916 

1.420 

.. 

.. 

• . 

Oxford    .     . 

Queen*8  Royal .... 

6 

92 

328 

9,029 

,. 

., 

., 

Salop      .     . 

Watlington  .     •     •     •     . 

1 

8 

66 

218 

North  Salopian.     .     .     . 

8 

26 

426 

2,709 

South  Salopian.     •     .     . 

6 

18 

314 

9,112 

.. 

., 

.. 

Somerwt     . 

North  Somerset     .     .     . 

10 

95 

477 

2.G94 

,, 

,, 

,, 

West  Somerset .    .     .    , 

8 

93 

600 

9.9&J 

,. 

,, 

,, 

1 
1 

3 

3 

69 
62 

249 

262 

Martock 

., 

,^ 

.. 

,, 

Mudlbrd 

,, 

, , 

, , 

1 

3 

68 

904 

Stafford.    . 

Taunton.     .     •     •    •     . 

3 

10 

169 

l.lOi 

Staffordshire     .... 

9 

41 

692 

4.126 

Suffolk   .     . 

First  Loyal 

1 

3 

53 

361 

,, 

,, 

,. 

lA>ngMiirotd    .... 

,, 

,, 

,, 

, , 

I 

4 

78 

409 

Suffolk  Borderers  .    .     . 

, 

. , 

, 

,, 

1 

3 

39 

167 

Surrey    .    . 

Surrey 

Arundel  and  Bnunber     . 

8 

26 

946 

1.324 

,. 

,. 

,, 

Sussex    .     . 

3 

10 

133 

887 

, , 

,, 

,, 

,, 

Warwick      . 

Petworth           .     •     •     . 

1 

3 

50 

66 

Warwkkshire  .... 

6 

9:2 

394 

1.860 

Weatmorland 

5 

16 

985 

1,7S8 

,. 

,, 

, , 

.. 

Wllu.     .     . 

Royal  Wilts.     •     •     .     . 

10 

83 

391 

2,298 

,. 

.. 

,, 

•  • 

Kamsbnry 

., 

,, 

,, 

1 

8 

38 

115 

Woicerter    . 

Worcestorshve .     .     •     . 

10 

37 

679 

4.149 

,. 

,, 

,, 

.• 

York.    .     . 

YorkHnssar 

10 

35 

501 

3,116 

. , 

,, 

•  • 

•  • 

South-west  York    .     .    . 

19 

40 

553 

3.506 

•  • 

, , 

North  York      .... 

,, 

,, 

4 

18 

185 

1,S02 

Walm. 

Denbigh.     . 

Denbighshire  (reduced)  . 
FlinUhire 

8 

11 

100 

1.63S 

2 

6 

155 

,, 

Flint .     .     . 
Montgomery 

4 

14 

320 

1.891 

CasUenmrtin    .... 

4 

13 

964 

1,751 

Pembroke   . 

8 

11 

139 

941 

•  • 

•  • 

•  . 

•  • 

SCOTLAKD. 

^::: 

Ayrshire.    ..... 

Pffoshlre 

6 

97 

475 

2,831 

, , 

,, 

,, 

,, 

,. 

6 

90 

305 

1.815 

Kirkcudbright 
Lanark  .     . 

Kirkcudbright  .... 
UppcrWatii     .... 
Mid  Lothian     .... 

'i 

14 

931 

1.462 

1 

3 

56 

820 

LoUuan  .    . 

, , 

.. 

8 

28 

388 

9.076 

East  Lothian    .... 

,^ 

,, 

,^ 

1 

3 

66 

354 

ReoiVew.    . 

Rennrewkhire    .     .     «     . 

,, 

, , 

^^ 

,  ^ 

4 

14 

252 

1.439 

Stirling  .     . 

Stirling  ...... 

,, 

,, 

,^ 

,, 

5 

19 

893 

M15 

Wigtown.    . 

Wigtown 

., 

, , 

.• 

,, 

1 

3 

54 

310 

Stranraer     •     •    •     •    . 

I 

« 

54 

334 

Total 

* 

•  * 

246  850  1 

13,941 

80,602 

84 

976 

4,699 

22,040 

Two  Dirps disbanded  In) 
18367.*^   ....     1 

.. 

.. 

,» 

., 

6 

17 

204 

1,013 

.. 

,, 

,, 

,^ 

, , 

553 

Total  Force  in  1837(92) 

•• 

•• 

•• 

346 

850 

13,241 

80.602 

Corps)  and  Bxponse  in  > 

•• 

•• 

•• 

..     835 

1.143 

18.144 

104.212  1 

^_^ .lenrescnU 

an  alteration  has  been  determined  upon  with  respect  to  the  Hertfordshire  Corps ;  the  Gilston  Troop 
Is  not  to  be  disbanded,  but  the  three  Corps  are  to  be  partially  rednced  as  Tacaacles  occub 

Commons*  Papers,  Scss.  1837-8,  Nos.  76, 224, 247.    Lords*  Paperti  Nos.  104, 159. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

Grand  Junction  Railway ;  Ddenttont. — ^The  following  is  an  account 
of  the  arrivals  of  560  mail-trains  by  the  Grand  Junction  Railway  at 
Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Birmingham,  respectively,  during  20  weeks 
between  July  and  November,  1831 : — 

At  the 
>  Before  Time.      Exact  Time.      Alter  Time. 

Liverpool       •     «     •    176  113  271 

Manchester    •     •     •     171  91  298 

Binningham  •     .     •     102  76  382 

Of  the  11 20  journeys  which  were  performed,  reckoning  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  as  one,  24  exceeded  the  time  more  than  l^hour,  and  10 
more  than  2  hours.  The  greatest  delay  was  12^  hours ;  the  quickest 
journey  was  performed  in  45  minutes  less  than  the  fixed  time* 

The  causes  of  delay  were  reported  in  471  cases,  viz. — 

Broken  axles  of  engines,  tenders,  and  waggoni      ••••••     19 

Failures  of  pnmps,  eccentrics,  connecting-rods,  cotters,  &c.      •     •     •     34 

Bad  coke,  and  fires  burnt  out,  ftc.      •     • •     •     42 

Heavy  trains     •••• ••••••59 

High  winds 25 

Ot»tnictions  from  cattle,  waggons,  and  breaks-down     .     •     •     •     •     13 

Detentions  from  goods  and  second  class  trains,  &c«,  on  Liverpool  ami  I   iq^ 
Manchester  Railway      ••••••••••••/ 

Engine  more  or  less  oat  of  order,  the  number  not  being  sufficient       .     68 
Raus  slippery    •••••«••••»•»•»•    26 

Detentions  in  watering      •.•••••••••••22 

Horses  kicking  out  the  sides  of  horse-boxes   ••••••••       4 

Waiting  for  London  mails  at  Birmingham  (time  deducted)    •     •     •       7 
Engine  and  waggons  getting  off  the  road  at  points  ••••••       6 

Waiting  for  Manchester  train  at  Warrington    •••••••     39 

Total     •     •     .     .  471 
Comroons*  Paper,  1S37-8,  Na  S57. 

Slave  Trade, — Number  of  slaves  on  board  the  slave-ships  captured 
durinff  the  last  ten  years,  and  of  the  amount  of  money  paid  to  the  captors 
in  each  year,  from  1830  to  1837 : — 

Of  the  total  number  of  slaves  36,377 
were  landed  at  Sierra  Leone,  8,538  at  the 
Havanoa,  3,069  at  the  British  West  In- 
dies, and  6 1 5  at  Fernando  Po.  Tlie  number 
landed  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  was  small,  but  it 
is  not  stated  exactly.  Of  650  slaves  taken 
in  the  «  Minerva,***  by  H.M.S.  Pelorus, 
186  died  before  landing,  and  of  712  taken 
in  the  '<  Formidable,''  by  H.  M.  S.  Buszard, 
294,  or  41  per  cent.,  died  before  landing. 

No  British  slave-vessel  was  captured 
during  this  year. 

Of  the  total  amount  paid  to  the  captors, 
24,252/.  was  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the 
vessels  captured ;  the  remainder  was  for 
bounty.  The  sum  received  by  the  crown 
during  the  same  period,  for  its  moiety  of 
the  proceeds  of  slave-vessels  captured,  was 
44/133/. 

Loid^  Papers,  1837-8,  Nos.  73  and  145. 


Teen. 

Nomber. 

Amount. 

£. 

1828 

5,582 

•  • 

1829 

6,607 

,. 

1830 

6,509 

84,117 

lb31 

1,851 

27,309 

1832 

3,399 

17,695 

1833 

3,427 

17,907 

1834 

5,761 

18,158 

ia36 

7,711 

40,836 

1836 

8,930 

31,781 

1837 
Total.   • 
Aversge. 

6,146 

44,567 

55,923 

282,370 

5,592 

35,296 
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IrUh  Packet  Service,— ^^  usugl  time  occupied  in  the  voyase  from 
Liverpool  to  Kingstown  "by  the  Post-Office  Packets  is  from  11^  to  14 
hours.  The  bngest  voyage  in  the  four  years  from  1834  to  18B8  was  99} 
hours,  and  the  shortest  was  9]^  hours.  In  the  passage  from  Hobb's  Point, 
S.  Wales,  to  Waterford,  the  usual  time  is  from  10  to  12  hours;  tht 
longest  voyage  in  1837  was  30  hours  4  minutes,  and  tha  ahortest  was 

8  hours  18  minutes. — Conmont' Paper,  1837-8.  No8.103aDd349. 

Registered  Electorn  in  the  United  Kingdom.-— In  the  year  1834-5, 
the  number  was  as  follows : — 

Eaglaod.  Wales.  Scotland.  Ireland.  TotaL 

CounUes.     .     .  357,053        26,796  36,677  65,358        485,884 

Burougbs     .     .  273,668        11,128  36,043  82,648        3d3,48t 

Total      .  630,721        37,924  72,720  98,006        839,371 

^MtoUI   .     .     6,376,627      394,563     1,114,816    3,794,880  1^680,886 

r^j^*".®^  3,199,984      194,706        549,821     1,867,765    5,8l«,276 

Ftor-centage  propor- 
tion of  electors  to 
tht  mal«  popula- 
tion 20  years  of 
age  .... 

In  l8$5-jS  the  i^umhej:  of  electors  registered,  of  which  an  account  has 
heen  furnished  to  Parliament,,  was — 

England.  Wales.  Sootland. 

Counties   .     .     435,350  31,898  41,885 

Boroughs.     .     301,966 


in 
1831 


19-71    19-47    12*86      5-24     14-44 


Total     .     .     737, 3J6 
78,297= 
28,052=10" 


Exhibiting  an  )     78,297=21  per  cent.    5,102=19  per  cent.    5,208=14  per  cent, 
increase  of  .j 


Years. 

Total. 

£. 

1835 
1836 
1837 

6,840,511 
7,639,353 
4,655,977 

Total     .     .     106,349=16  percent. 

The  ahove  statements  do  not  include  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and 
Cambridge,  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  nor  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

Parliameoiary  Papers. 

fFooUen  Manvfaciures-^Trade  with  the  UniUd  States,  1837.     Value 
of  British  Woollen  Manufactures  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom : — 

To  the  United  States.         To  other  Conoiries. 

£•  '  £, 

2,621,^70  4,219,241 

3,173,644  4,465,709 

1,045,279  3,610,698* 

Commons*  Paper,  1837-8,  No.  340. 

Linen  Manufactures— Trade  with  the  United  States,  1837.     Value  of 
British  Linen  Manufactures  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom : — 

Years.  Total.  To  the  United  States.  To  other  Countrief. 

£.  £.  £. 

1836  3,326,325  1,687,877  1,638,448 

1837  2,127,445  584,597  1,542,848 

Commons  Paper.  1837-S,  No.  343- 

♦  Of  this  deficiency  510,000/.  was  in  the  trade  with  the  East  Indies.    The  cxportf 
to  Oernany  and  tha' Netherlands  had  increased  in  1837. 
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Tfw. 

Quantities. 

Value. 

Total. 

ToFraaoe. 

To  other  Counlries. 

Total  Amount. 

1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 

lbs. 

935,682 
1,533,325 
2,611,215 
4,674,504 
8,373,100 

lbs. 

867,288 
1,430,369 
2,384,678 
4,012,141 
7,010,983 

lbs. 

68,394 

102,956 

226,537 

562,363 

1,262,117 

£. 
72,006 
136,312 
216,635 
318,772 
479,307 

Commons'  Paper,  1837-8,  No.  343. 

Medical  Qficert  of  Unions, 


Korlblk .     . 
Suflbik  •     • 

No.  of 
Medical 
Officers. 

Total  Area. 

Total 
Population. 

Average 
Area  of 

each 
Offlcci^s 
DUtrict. 

Average 
Population 
of  each 
Officer's 
District. 

87 
78 

Acres.       8q.  Miles. 
1,129,060     14,113 

824,160    10,302 

266,003 
256,185 

Sq.MUas. 
20} 

15i 

3057 
3284 

Commons'  Paper,  1837-8,  No.  822. 

Self"  Supporting  Dispensaries, — ^The  following  statement  exhibits  a 
view  of  the  operations  of  three  establishments  of  this  nature  for  a  num- 
ber  of  years,  and  of  the  average  cost  of  maintaining  them : — 


Coventry    .     , 

Burtou-upon-  1 
Trent     .     ) 

Derby  .     .     , 

Number 
of  Years 
to  which 

tHs 
Account 
reftfrs. 

Average 
Number 
oV  Cases 

Expenses.. 

Average  Annoal  Coat 
per  Case. 

hi  each 
Year. 

MedicaL 

Qther. 

Total. 

Medical. 

Other. 

Total. 

6 
2 

1,711 
1,385 
1>216. 

379 
309 

205 

£. 
77 

27 

84 

456 
336 
289 

».     d. 
4    5 

4   H 

3    4i 

i,    d. 

0    9 

0    5 

♦1     4f 

«.    d, 
5     4 

4  10) 

4    9 

Commoa's  Paper,  1837-6*  No.  SiS. 

Bankruptcies^  1832  to  1837. — ^The  number  of  fiats  of  bankruptcies 
issued  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  year  1832  (ending  11th 
January,  1833)  was  1,700.  In  1833,  it  fell  to  1,283,  at  about  which 
number  it  remained  until  1837,  when  it  rose  to  1,939,  an  increase  on 
the  preceding  year  of  52  per  cent.  This  great  increase  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  country  fiats,  which  rose  from  724  to  1 408,  or  94  per  cent. 

*  The  excessive  amount  of  Miscellaneous  Expenditure,  at  Derby,  consists  chiefly 
^  rent,  rates,  taxes,  coals,  and  lighting. 
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The  number  of  town  fiats  did  not  exceed  the  average  of  the  preceding 
four  years. 

It  appears  that  only  77  per  cent  of  the  fiats  which  are  issued  are 
opened ;  and  that  the  proportion  of  town  fiats  opened  is  greater  than 
that  of  country  fiats,  being  84  per  cent,  of  the  former,  and  73  of  the 

latter.  Commons*  Paper,  1837-8,  No.  S99. 


INTOXICATION  A  SOURCE  OF  CRIME. 

The  Rev.  John  Clay,  Chaplain  to  the  Gaol  at  Preston,  has  for  some 
years  past  collected  very  valuable  details  of  the  causes  which  have  led 
to  the  offences  for  which  prisoners  confined  in  that  gaol  have  been  com- 
mitted. They  have  been  obtained  chiefly  by  personal  enquiry  from  the 
parties  themselves,  who  are  stated  to  manifest  generally  a  great  degree  of 
candour  in  detailing  the  circumstances  connected  with  their  ounces. 
Between  the  October  Sessions  of  1832,  and  the  July  Sessions  of  1837» 
exactly  1000  persons  were  committed  to  that  Graol  for  Felonies;  and  of 
these  no  less  man  455,  or  45]^  per  cent.,  arose  from  drunkenness  directly 
connected  with  the  crime, — either  from  offences  which  took  place  in 
public-houses  and  beer-shops,  or  when  the  offender  or  the  party  upon 
whom  the  offence  was  committed,  was  in  a  state  of  intoxication.  The 
cases  of  habitual  drunkards,  whose  excesses  have  at  length  led  them 
into  serious  violations  of  the  law,  are  not  included ;  but  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  cases  placed  under  the 
head  of  **  Idleness  and  bad  Company,"  and  in  the  three  following 
classes,  intoxication  has  been  the  original  cause  which  has  led  to  crime. 
Mr.  Clay  expresses  his  opinion,  that  if  all  the  particulars  connected  with 
a  criminal's  guilt  were  made  known,  or  if  his  general  habits  could  be 
ascertained,  drunkenness,  which  now  appears  to  account  for  45^  per 
cent,  of  the  offences,  would  manifest  itself  as  little  short  of  the  universal 
Cause  of  criminality. 

Drunkenness   •••••*    455 

Want  and  Distress 76 

Temptation 48 

Neglect  of  Parents    •         •         •         •         •        6 
Combination   •         •         •         .         •         •       11 

Weak  Intellects 8 

Idleness  and  bod  Company  •  •  •  88 
Idleness  and  Ijcnorance  •  •  •  .18 
Confirmed  bad  Habits  •  •  •  •  38 
Alleged  Innocence ;  and  various  or  uncertain!  052 
causes  •         •         •         •        •         .) 

Totel    •         •         •  1000 

It  is  surprising  how  few  prisoners  have  urged  the  plea  of  want  in 
extenuation  of  their  offences ;  it  might  have  been  supposed  that  they 
would  be  inclined  to  disguise  the  true  origin  of  their  delinquencies,  and 
would  be  prone  to  plead  distress  and  poverty  rather  than  a  propensity 
to  intoxication ;  but  the  fact  is  otherwise,  and  the  proportion  of  offences 
attributed  to  want  is  only  1 J  per  cent. 

A  comparison  of  the  effects  of  drunkenness  in  the  two  principal 
classes  of  offences,  felonies  and  assaults,  exhibits  the  result  which 
might  have  been  anticipated ;  the  number  of  the  latter  classi  arising 
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from  intoxication,  contiderablj  exceeds  that  of  the  former,  and  amounts 
to  64  per  cent,  while  in  the  telonies  it  did  not  exceed  34  per  cent. 


Dninkenneu     •        •  < 
Idleness  and  bad  Company 
Confinned  bad  Habits 

Want       .         .         .  . 

Temptation       •        •  « 

Combination      •         •  « 
Weak  Intellects 

Uncertain          •        •  • 

Total  • 


Felonies. 
121 
37 
25 
30 
36 

4 

95 

348 


Auanlti. 
107 
7 

2 

1 

*7 

5 

38 

167 


Dram  Drinking  in  London, — ^The  following  Statement  of  the  Num* 
ber  of  Persons  who  went  into  14  of  the  leading  Gin-shops  in  Loudon 
during  one  week  in  the  year  1833,  is  containol  in  the  Evidence  given 
before  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Drunkenness 
1834.    It  was  procured  by  persons  set  to  watch  and  count  the 


m 


persons  as  they  entered  the  shops. 


On  Mondays    ••••••• 

Middle  of  the  Week   .... 

Saturdays •     • 

Sundays     •••••.. 

Total  fur  four  Days 

„      three  Days,  by  calculation,) 
deducting  one-fifth  •     .  / 

Total  for  one  Week  •    '•     •     •     • 

Average  of  each  House  per  Day  .     . 
„                     „      per  Week      . 

Men. 

Women. 

ChUdren. 

ToUl. 

23,738 
20,475 
27,005 
17,795 

17,552 
15,435 
21,599 
13,264 

3,032 
2,762 
3,350 
2,330 

44,362 
38,692 
51,954 
33,389 

89,033 
53,420 

67,870 
40,723 

11,494 
6,897 

168,397 
101,041 

142,453 

108,593 

18,391 

269,438 

1,453 
10,174 

1,108 
7,756 

187 
1,313 

2,749 
19,245 

It  appears  from  the  ahove,  that  if  the  attendance  during  the  middle 
of  the  week  he  taken  as  a  standard  of  comparison,  the  increase  on 
Mondays  is  equal  to  14f  per  cent.,  and  on  Saturdays  amounts  to 
34^  per  cent.,  while  on  Sundays  the  decrease  is  16  per  cent.  The 
largest  attendance  ohserved  during  a  single  day  at  one  of  the  shops  in 
question  occurred  on  a  Monday,  when  the  numhers  amounted  to  6021 ; 
the  smallest  was  1146. 

It  is  stated,  that  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  those  who  went  in 
took  a  glass  or  more  of  spirits  ;  hut  of  the  children,  whose  ages  varied 
from  6  to  16  years,  about  one-half  entered  with  bottles  to  fetch  spirits 
for  their  parents  or  friends. 

Church  Building  Materials, — The  amount  of  all  drawbacks  allowed 
on  building  materials  used  in  the  erection  of  places  of  public  worship  in 
Great  BriUin,  from  April,  1817,  to  April,  1837,  was  170,561/.,  divided 
among  609  edifices,  or,  on  an  average,  280/.  to  each. 

Commons*  Paper,  1837-8.  Ko.  895, 

Municipal  Boundaries  Commission. -^ToIbX  amount  of  expenses  of  the 
reports,  surveys,  maps,  and  printing  of  the  Municipal  Boundaries  Com* 

mission^  to  April,  1838,  21,623/.  Commow*  Paper,  I887-8,  Na  817. 
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ExporUfrom  Jamaica, — ^The  LoTds'  Paper,  No.  10,  of  the  peseat 
session,  contains  an  Account  of  the  Exports  from  Jamaica  in  each  year 
from  1172  to  1836.  The  following  extract  shews  the  rapid  decrease  in 
the  exportation  of  the  staple  produce  ^ince  the  year  1833 : — 


Year.. 

Sugar. 

Ram. 

Mo- 
lasses. 

Giogar. 

Pimento. 

Coffee. 

i 

33 

j 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

i 

1 

1 

1 

Poundi. 

ATersira  of) 
7Year»,     > 
18«7  to  1832 

93.156 

9.078 

1 
3,38334.354 

1     • 

2,063   1.258 

,    1 

313 

4,499 

182k333 

29,348 

20,953.705 

1833 

78.375 

9.325 

4,074  33,215 

3.034       977 

753 

4,818 

23 

7.741 

58.581 

9366.060 

1834 

77.80i 

9.860 

8,05530,405 

2,538   1,288 

486 

5.925 

116 

49629.801 

17,725.781 

1835 

71.017 

8.840 

3.455  26.433 

1.820       747 

800 

3.985 

486 

1.115 

59.038  10,093,018 

1836 

61,644 

7.707 

2.497|19.988 

874       646 

182 

5.924 

69 

227 

46,779 13.445,043 

The  greatest  exportations  occurred  between  the  years  1801  and  1821. 
In  1822  they  fell  off  greatly,  with  the  exception  of  coffee,  and  have  not 
since  revived.  The  largest  sugar-crop  occurred  in  the  year  1805,  when 
the  exports  of  that  article  amounted  to  137,906  hogsheads.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  the  largest  exportation  of  rum  took  place,  viz.,  58,191 
puncheons.  The  largest  coffee-crop  occurred  in  1814,  whenthe  quan* 
tities  exported  amounted  to  34,045,585  lbs.  The  seasons  in  the  three 
years  1834  to  1836  are  stated  to  have  been  £avQurabl^.   ' 


STEAM  SHIPS. 

Log  qfthe  *•  Great  WesterrC'  Steam-Ship,  James  Hoekin,  R.N,,  Commander,  on  her 
Voyage  from  Bristol  to  New  York,  April,  1838. 


Ols- 
taoee. 

Latitude. 

Longitude. 

Dates. 

Coarse. 

Wind. 

Remarks  on  Weather. 

Aceount 

Obs. 

Account 

Chron. 

Aprils 
IOfji. 

}•• 

., 

Sandy  I. 

,. 

,, 

N.W.  N.N.W. 

Strong  galea. 

April  9 

West. 

240 

60-27 

,. 

07-32 

N.N.W.andSW. 

Moderate. 

..  10 

78-30  W. 

213 

49-45      60-00 

12-50 

12-16-45 

W.byN.and8.W. 

Moderate. 

,.  u 

W.byS. 

206 

49-04       48-11 

17-25 

17- 10 

S.W.and£.byS. 

r  Moderate    and    liasy  ; 
t     rough  at  night 
Moderate  and  cloudy. 

..  1« 

W.iS. 

231 

u  li-a 

22-48 

2205*10 

E.bySi.to8.B. 
E.Sb. 

..  13 

W.4S. 

218 

23-09 

28-27 

Light  Winds. 

..  H 

w.ia 

218 

46-26 

46-23 

33-40 

34-09 

S.W.andS.S.W. 

1  At  10  P.M.  s<|aal1y.  with 
(     small  rain. 
( Strong  and  tonally,  ves- 
sel  lurching  deeply. 
^     but  easy. 
Squally. 

..  15 

W.  by  8. 

241 

45-24 

45- 12 

89.48 

39*38-90 

8.E.toS.W.byS. 

..  16 

W.iS. 

243 

44-46 

44-34 

45-19 

45-31 

Variable. 

..  17 

W.|3. 

185 

44-07 

44-10 

49-46 

49-21 

S.W.  to  W.N.W. 

r  Strong  gales  and  heavy 
I     bea. 

.,  18 

W.8.W. 

169 

43-02 

42-58 

52-55 

52-30 

fW.N.W.  to   W.i 
I     byN.              / 
S.W. 

Moderate. 

,.  19 

W.4S. 

206 

42-02 

4202 

56-69 

56-49-45 

f  Strong  winds  and  heavy 
I     sea 

..  20 
..  21 

w.fa 

m 

192 

41-36 
41-05 

No  obs. 
40-30 

60-54 
65-05 

No  obs. 
64-24- 13 

S.W.  W.N.W. 
N.N.W. 

r  Strong  winds  and  heavy 

I     sea :  ship  tn-ry  easy. 

Light  winds  and  cloudy. 

..  22 

<.  79  w. 

198 

39-48 

89-41 

68-38 

69-03-8ol   N.N.W.toW.N.W 

Strong  winds  and  frosty. 

..  S3 

S.  79  W. 

230 

.. 

.. 

.. 

.. 

N.N.W.  to  N. 

/  Fine  weather,  at  10  re- 
i     eelvad  a  pilot. 

To  hatboar  .     . 

60 

ToUl  . 

8.2231 

niles  I  ay 

Bra^rat« 

of  stean 

ling  per  d 

ay.  211  miles. 

From  the  •*  New  York  Commercial  AdTertisOT.** 
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Abitraciof  the  Log  of  the  Stean-Ship  "  5iWt«;*  Lieut,  Richard  Roberts, 
JR.M,  Commander,  on  her  Voyage  from  Cork  to  New  York,  April, 
1838; 


DuteiL 

CkMmt. 

tauee. 

UtN. 

LongiW. 

Wind. 

AmIU 
V.    5 

ariw. 

S.78W. 
8.7«W. 
S.13W. 

'89 
106 
108 
1S5 

80*56 
60*95 
49-61 
49- 15 

11-44 
1494 

'If 

Wert. 

Writ. 
W.  by  N. 
N.W.  by  N, 
W.byN. 

..    9 

S.41W. 

180 

47-83 

99-19 

W.byN. 

M    W 

3.64W. 

94 

46-49 

94-99 

Wett 

..11 

8.77W. 

176 

46-13 

98-95 

N.B. 

..  u 

S.71W. 

196 

4S-09 

89*80 

Boat. 

..  18 

3.  SOW. 
8.  SOW. 

210 
918 

44-39 
44  03 

87-40 
49*S4 

E.byS. 
South. 

..  15 

S.80W. 

905 

43-30 

4707 

s.w. 

..  16 
..  17 
•  .  18 

8.77W. 

a^ow. 

Wart. 

^2 
117 
138 

4906 

51  15 
63-45 
56-48 

S.W.loN.V 

W.N.W. 

W.S.W. 

..  w 

N.87W. 

163 

49*16 

60-98 

8.W.  by  W. 

..  SO 

S,80W. 
8.e7W. 
9.8$  W. 

914 
909 
195 

41-31 
40-15 
40-00 

64*21 
68-95 
72-88 

W.  by  S. 
N.N.W. 

N.W. 

Remarks  on  Weather. 


Noon,  left  Cork  harbour. 

Btrong  brecfte.  head  wind. 

Freth  wind  and  squally. 

Heavy  calm  with  very  heavy  sea. 

Stronf  brettte  with  heavy  sea. 
(  Stromj  bre«tet  -with  haavy  sqttall 
(.     antfaea. 

Fresh  tales  with  heavy  sea. 
C  Fresh  galea,  Qrst  part;  headwind 
I     latter  |»«rt. 

Light  winds  and  flna,  with  haavy 


(  Light 
(     seaa 


Light  w  inds  and.  (inn  weathar. 
Muderale  and  flue. 
C  With  hrftvy  sea;  latter  l»art  frosh 

First  part  modfrate  and  Um, 

Violent  galea  wi|h  very  heavy  sea. 

Strong  breezes  with  heavy  sea. 
(Strons   breexa   Uid  squally,  with 
(.     solUng  sea. 

Fresh  breeies  aud  elpndy. 

Moderate  and  fine  weather. 

Fresh  brdeses  add  clbud^. 


IVtal  .  9,896  miles  i  average  rata  of  steaming  par  day  161  miles. 


From  the  -*  New  York  Commercial  Advertiser." 


Quarterly  Averages  of  the  Weekly  Liabilities  and  Assets  qf  the  Bank  of 
England,  in  the  Quarters  ending  3rd  April  and  \st  May,  1838. 


Quarters 
cndkig 

LIABILITIES. 

ASSETS. 

Cirenlatloa. 

Deposits. 

TotaL 

Securities. 

Bullion. 

ToUl. 

3rd  April     . 
IrtUay.     . 

£. 

18.967,000 

19.064,000 

£. 

11,269,000 

11,006,000 

£. 
30,949.000 

30,090.000 

£, 

99.888,000 

99,768.000 

£, 
10,126,000 

10.002,000 

• 

£. 
89,9C4.000 

39,770,000 

Weekly  Average  Prices  qf  Com  in  England  and  Wales,  in  the  Month  g/" 

April,  1838. 


Weeks  ending  April.                               1 

6th. 

13th. 

20th. 

27th. 

Average  of 

the  Month. 

i.     d. 

#.  d. 

».    rf.  1     f.    d. 

f.     d. 

Wlieat 

58     8 

58  10 

58    9 

59     0 

58     9 

Barley 

29     9 

30     1 

29  10 

29     9 

29  10 

Oati 

21     4 

21   10 

21     8 

21.10. 

21     8 

Rye 

31     7 

31     8 

31     4 

32     9 

31  10 

Beani      •     

33  11 

84    2 

34    9 

34.   9. 

34    4 

Peat 

33     1 

31  11 

33    3 

33     7 

32  11 
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BANKRUPTS, 


An  Analyns  of  Bankruptcies  in  England  and  fFales,  ^wing  the 
Countiei  and  the  Trades  in  which  the  same  ocourred^  during  each 
months  from  January  to  Aprils  1888. — (To  be  continued.) 


1838 

TRADES. 

1838            1 

COUNTIES. 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Bedford     • 
Berks  .     . 
Buckingham 
Cambridge 
Chester     . 
Cornwall   . 
Cumberland 
Derby  •     • 
Deron  •     « 
Dorset  •     • 
Durham    •     < 
Kssex   .     •     , 
Gloucester.     . 
Hereford   •     < 
Hertford    .     , 
Huntingdon 
Kent    :    .     , 
Lancaster .     i 
Leicester  .     , 
Lincoln     . 
Middlesex.     < 
Monmouth      i 
Norfolk     .     , 
Northampton  < 
Northumberlai 
Nottingham    « 
Oxford .     •     , 
Rutland     .     . 
Salop    •     .     , 
Somerset    .     . 
Southampton  . 
SUflbrd     .     . 
Sufiblk.     .     . 
Surrey .     ,     , 
Sussex .     .     , 
Warwick   .     , 
Westmoreland. 
Wilts    .     .     . 
Worcester .     , 
Yorkshire  •     « 
Wales  .     .     . 

id  ! 

•  • 
3 

•  • 

•  • 

21 

.  • 

2 

3 
6 

.  • 

2 

12 

.  • 

.  • 
1 
1 

. . 

.  • 
3 
3 
2 
1 
1 
5 
1 
1 

3 

8 
2 

12 
3 
3 

1 
1 
1 

. . 

*2 
2 
3 

*1 
3 
7 

.  • 
1 
3 
8 
5 

•  • 

1 

• . 

i 

3 
3 

1 
1 

• . 

.  • 
2 
4 
1 
1 

• . 
4 
8 
2 
2 

16 
1 
3 

. . 

10 
3 

2 

11 

. . 

•  • 
8 

Pertom*  eonmeeied 

wUk 

Mamm/adurei, 

Cotton  Trade  .     . 
WooUen  do.     .     . 
Silk        do.    •     . 
Linen     do.    •     . 
Iron        do.    •     . 
Building  do.    .     . 
Miscellaneous.     . 

JgricuUure. 

Farmers     .     .     . 
Com  and    Hop 

Dealers.     .     .. 
Cattle  and  Wool 

Dealers  ... 
Coaches  &  Horses. 
Brewem,Malt8ters) 

and  Distillers    ./ 

Other. 

Innkeepers  and 
Victuallers  .     . 

Merchants,  Ware- 
housemen, 
Agents,  Brokers, 
and  Wholesale 
Dealers  .     .     . 

Tradesmen,  Shop- 
keepers, and  Re- 
tail Dealers.     . 

Total    ..     . 

I 
2 
1 

•  • 
2 
2 
9 

1 
6 

2 

I 
3 

6 
13 

29 
3 

.  • 
5 
6 
7 

5 

1 
2 
5 

5 
14 

23 
10 

2 
1 

.  • 
1 
3 
3 

7 

• . 
3 

2 
3 
3 

8 
19 

19 
7 

4 
1 
• . 
1 
1 
6 
5 

1 
2 

3 
. . 
3 

8 
14 

17 
4 

Total    .     , 

. 

81 

88 

81 

70 

81 

88 

81 

70 
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On  the  Sickness  and  Mortality  among  the  Troops  in  the  fFest  Indies, 
Prepared  from  Official  Documents,  by  Capt.  A.  M.  Tulloch,  F.S.S., 
&c.  &c.  Part  I.,  embracing  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Command. — 
(To  be  continued,) 

[Read  be/ore  the  Siaiittieai  Society  of  London,  on  ike  18/A  of  June,  1838.J 

Thb  following  pages  have  been  framed  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting 
to  this  Society  an  Abstract  of  a  Report  on  the  Sickness  and  Mortality 
among  the  Troops  in  the  West  Indies,  prepared  by  Mr.  Henry  Marshall, 
Deputy  Inspector  General  of  Hospitals,  and  myself,  for  the  information 
of  the  Secretary-at-War,  by  whom  it  has  recently  been  submitted  to 
Parliament.  Those  who  are  anxious  to  enter  into  particulars  I  must 
refer  to  the  Report  itself.  This  is  intended  merely  as  a  specimen  of  the 
important  statistical  facts  to  be  deduced  from  military  returns,  and  the 
advantages  likely  to  result,  both  to  military  and  medical  science,  from 
the  information  collected  by  the  medical  officers  of  the  British  army,  in 
regard  to  the  diseases  incident  to  all  the  colonies  being  thus  organized 
and  made  public. 

The  troops  employed  in  garrisoning  the  British  Possessions  in  the 
West  Indies  form  several  Military  Commands,  of  which  it  is  proposed 
to  investigate  the  statistical  details,  in  the  following  order:— 

I.  The  Windward  and  Leeward  Command, 
II.  The  Jamaica  Command, 

III.  The  Bahamas,  and 

IV.  The  Honduras  Command. 

I.— THE  WINDWARD  AND  LEEWARD  COMMAND. 

The  troops  in  this  military  command  are  employed  in  garrisoning 
various  islands  and  possessions,  extending  from  6  to  17^  north  latitude, 
and  56^  to  63°  west  longitude,  and  including  that  portion  of  the  Ameri- 
can continent  termed  British  Guiana,  with  the  islands  of  Trinidad, 
Tobago,  Grenada,  St.  Vincent's,  Barbadoes,  St.  Lucia,  Dominica,  An- 
tigua with  Montserrat,  and  St.  Kitt's  with  Nevis  and  Tortola, 

These  islands  form  a  portion  of  that  chain  which  stretches  across  the 
great  gulf  separating  North  from  South  America;  but  many  of  them 
differ  so  materially  in  physical  aspect,  local  peculiarities,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances by  which  the  health  of  troops  are  likely  to  be  affected,  that 
it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  any  description  sufficiently  comprehensive  to 
be  applicable  to  the  whole.  Trinidad,  Tobago,  St.  Lucia,  and  Domi- 
nica, for  instance,  are  extremely  mountainous,  covered  with  dense  forests, 
and  intersected  by  deep  and  narrow  ravines,  impervious  to  the  breezei 
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and  in  which  the  rain  water,  finding  no  vent,  stagnates  among  a  mass  of 
decayed  vegetation,  creating  a  moist  soil,  with  a  damp  climate  and  a 
variahle  temperature ;  whereas  Antigua  and  Barbadoes  are  compara- 
tively low,  barren,  and  rocky,  with  a  scanty  soil,  but  little  exuberant 
vegetation,  a  dry  climate,  and  equable  temperature.  The  other  islands 
possess  a  kind  of  intermediate  character  in  these  respects ;  while  the 
coast  of  British  Guiana  is  totally  different  from  either,  being  an  immense 
tract  of  level  country,  covered  with  forest,  elevated  only  a  few  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and,  during  the  rainy  season,  presenting  an 
almost  endless  succession  of  swamps  and  marshes,  with  an  atmosphere 
exceedingly  humid,  though  not  so  variable  in  temperature  as  some  of 
the  islands  first  referred  to. 

The  mean  height  of  the  thermometer  throughout  the  year  is  rather 
under  than  above  the  average  of  similar  latitudes,  being  only  about 
80j°.  In  none  of  the  islands  is  it  above  82**  or  under  79®,  and  any 
slight  difference  in  this  respect  results  more  from  their  geological  fea- 
tures, or  extent  of  cultivation,  than  the  mere  difference  of  latitude ;  as 
the  mean  temperature  of  British  Guiana,  in  latitude  6°,  is  but  80^®, 
while  that  of  St.  Kitt's,  more  than  12  degrees  further  to  the  north,  is  81°. 

The  next  peculiarity  which  extends  to  this,  as  well  as  to  most  tropical 
regions,  particularly  of  insular  situation,  is  great  uniformity  of  tempe- 
rature. The  difference  between  the  highest  and  lowest  mean  range  of 
the  thermometer  is,  even  in  the  most  variable  of  the  islands,  only  13°, 
and  in  some  it  is  not  more  than  49  throughout  the  year ;  whereas  in 
Britain  it  is,  in  most  years,  upwards  of  30°.  The  heat  is  generally  mo- 
dified by  the  trade-wind,  which,  except  from  August  to  December, 
blows  with  ffreat  regularity  from  the  east  and  its  collateral  points.  In 
some  of  the  larger  islands  there  is  generally  also  a  land-wind  during  the 
night. 

In  this,  as  well  as  other  tropical  climates,  there  is  but  little  change  in 
the  elasticity  or  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  llie  extreme  range  of  the 
barometer  is  not  more  than  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  inch  throughout 
the  year,  and  it  is  not  materially  affected  even  by  hurricanes ;  whereas 
in  this  country  its  range  is  from  two  to  three  inches,  and  it  varies  with 
every  slight  change  of  weather. 

One  of  the  most  marked  of  the  atmospherical  peculiarities  of  these 
regions  is  the  large  quantity  of  rain  which  fiBills  annually,  being,  on  the 
average,  at  least  three  tiroes  as  much  as  in  Britain — a  necessary  cdn 
sequence  of  rapid  evaporation  under  a  tropical  sun.  The  quantity, 
however,  varies  materially  in  the  different  colonies,  according  as  theii 
surface  is  mountainous  or  level,  clothed  in  wood,  or  cleared  and  under 
cidtivation.  The  Report  contains  a  statement  of  the  fall  of  rain  in  each 
colony,  so  far  as  it  has  been  ascertained  by  measurement ;  the  average 
quantity  throughout  the  whole  command  has  been  estimated  at  from  60 
to  70  inches  annually. 

The  rain  of  these  regions  is,  however,  of  a  very  different  character 
from  that  of  Britain,  being  confined  principally  to  two  seasons  of  the 
year,  termed  the  spring  and  autumnal  rains,  and  then  falling,  not  in 
gentle  showers,  but  in  torrents,  which,  unless  in  a  very  dry  soil,  or 
^'here  there  is  free  drainage,  speedily  inundate  the  surrounding  country. 

The  £q\\x  seasons  of  temperate  climates  are  therefore  represented  by 
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two  wetand  two  dry  seasons;  but  as  the  rains  follow  the  course  of  the 
sun,  it  is  obvious  that  the  period  of  their  commencement  and  duration 
must  vary  according  to  the  proximity  of  the  settlements  to  the  equator. 
In  Guiana,  the  most  southerly,  the  spring  rains  generally  extend  from 
December  to  January,  the  autumnal  from  May  to  August,  while  in  the 
most  northerly  of  these  settlements,  the  former  does  not  commence  till 
April  or  May,  and  the  latter  extends  from  October  to  December. 

In  many  of  the  islands,  particularly  the  less  hilly  ones,  there  is 
scarcely  any  deposition  of  dew,  and  in  others  it  is  generally  scanty, 
except  in  densely-wooded  districts. 

In  this  command  two  classes  of  troops  are  employed,  white  troops, 
consisting  of  the  service-companies  of  different  regiments  of  the  line,  and 
black  troops,  composed  of  negroes,  who  are  formed  into  colonial  corps. 
The  detail  of  these  will  be  considered  separately. 

1.  fFhite  Troops, — The  number  of  white  troops  employed  in  this 
command  during  the  last  20  years,  from  1817  to  1836,  has  varied  from 
8264  to  5462,  the  average  being  4333 :  of  this  force  there  died  in  20 
years  7069,  being  about  85  per  1000  of  the  strength  annually,  or 
nearly  six  times  as  many  as  among  the  same  class  of  troops  in  Great 
Britain,  where  the  mortaUty  is  15  per  1000  annually. 

Of  this  number,  however,  only  6803  deaths  can  be  accurately  traced 
as  having  taken  place  from  disease,  the  remainder  were  men  who  died 
on  shipboard  or  from  accidental  causes,  and  who  did  not  come  under 
medical  treatment. 


Out  of  every  1000  White  Troopi  hi  the  nndermentioned  Coloniec  the  fol- 

Yeaia. 

lowing  proportions  have  died  in  each  year  fWnn  1817  to  1836  Inclusive. 
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222 
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63 
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1821 
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75 
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77 

66 

88 

45 

63 
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99 

32 

15 
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60 

60 

25 

24 

71 

23 
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76 

50 

51 

49 

1824 
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68 

54 

19 

66 

49 
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57 

20 

60 
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1825 

94 
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87 

57 

77 

49 

93 
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32 
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76 

1826 

95 

92 
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48 

55 

44 

75 
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26 
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1827 
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67 
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91 

34 
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54 
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44 
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43 
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39 
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116 
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49 

88 
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30 

52 
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1831 
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66 

74 

68 

36 

25 
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1832 

34 

73 

67 

34 

50 

94 

55 

91 

24 

45 
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1833 
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49 

75 

19 

23 

36 
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43 

80 

50 

1834 

53 

42 

39 

27 

19 

25 
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38 

44 

43 

1835 

60 

62 

34 

54 

26 

32 

93 
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78 

83 

57 

1836 

35 

67 
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85 

40 

53 
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69 

37 
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77 

Average  . 

84 
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152-8 

61-8 

54-9 

58-5 

122*8 
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40«6 

71- 

78-5 
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As  the  force  is  very  unequally  distributed  throughout  these  colonies,  it 
would  be  useless,  without  reference  to  Uie  strength,  to  state  the  number 
of  deaths  which  took  place  in  each ;  but  the  preceding  table  exhibits 
the  proportion  of  the  strength  which  died  there  in  every  year  from  1817 
to  1836,  inclusive. 

This  table  shews  how  exceedingly  variable  is  the  mortality.  In 
Tobago,  for  instance,  we  find  that  in  one  year  (1820)  4-5ths  of  the 
whole  force  were  cut  oflf,  and,  in  several  other  years,  more  than  l-4th 
part  have  died ;  yet,  in  1825,  the  mortality  was  but  25  per  1000.  This 
table  also  shews  how  differently  the  climate  of  different  islands  affects 
the  health  of  the  troops.  In  Tobago,  Dominica,  and  St.  Lucia,  for  in- 
stance, the  mortality  has  been  from  122  to  152  per  1000,  while,  in 
Antigua  and  Barbadoes  it  has  been  only  from  40  to  58  per  1000 
annually. 

Each  of  these  islands,  too,  seems  to  affect  the  health  of  the  troops  dif- 
ferently, as  regards  the  diseases  from  which  they  suffer.  This  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  table,  shewing  the  annual  ratio  per  1000  of  the 
strength  who  died  in  each  colony  by  the  following  diseases : — 


Annual  Katie  of  Mortality  per  1000  of  White  Troops 
serving  at  cnch  of  the  following  Colonies. 
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This  shews  at  a  glance  the  diseases  most  inimical  to  the  troops  in 
each  of  these  colonies ;  and  it  will  be  observed  how  marked  a  difference 
there  is  in  the  effect  produced  by  their  climates  on  the  constitution. 
Tobago  is  most  remarkable  for  fever;  Dominica,  for  diseases  of  the 
bowels  and  of  the  brain;  Barbadoes,  for  those  of  the  lungs;  Grenada, 
for  those  of  the  liver ;  while  Trinidad  is  most  noted  for  its  dropsies. 
Each  seems  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  subject  to  the  operation  of  some 
agency  highly  prejudicial  to  European  life,  and  which  cannot  readily  be 
accounted  for,  either  by  any  perceptible  atmospherical  agency,  local 
peculiarities,  or  the  nature  of  the  position  occupied  by  the  troops,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  following  brief  sketch  of  each  of  these  colonies. 

British  6ruta;ia.— Lat.  &^  10'  to  8°  N.  Long.  56°  to  60*^  W.  Bri- 
tish Guiana  comprehends  the  settlements  on  the  Rivers  Essequibo, 
Demerara,  and  Berbice,  with  their  dependencies,  extending  about  200 
miles  from  east  to  west  along  the  shores  of  the  South  American  conti- 
nent, and  from  200  to  300  miles  into  the  interior. 

The  soil  of  the  whole  of  this  coast  it  of  a  deep  alluvial  naturci  and  of 
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comparatively  recent  formation,  the  immense  quantities  of  deposit  an- 
nually brought  down  by  the  numerous  rivers  intersecting  that  portion  of 
the  continent  having  so  rapidly  gained  upon  the  ocean  that,  in  many 
parts,  its  waters  have  receded  three  or  four  miles  within  the  last  century. 

Owing  to  this  pecuharity  in  its  formation,  the  country  to  the  distance 
of  many  miles  from  the  coast  is  a  vast  flat,  with  no  other  elevation  than 
what  may  have  been  produced  by  an  occasional  sand-reef,  and,  except 
in  the  few  spots  where  cultivation  has  extended,  it  is  covered  either 
with  a  dense  forest  of  trees,  or  with  rank  grass  of  a  gigantic  height. 

In  most  parts,  the  land  nearest  the  sea  being  somewhat  higher  than 
at  a  short  distance  inland,  water  readily  accumulates  during  the  rainy 
season,  so  as  occasionally  to  inundate  a  large  extent  of  country ;  and  the 
forest  being  in  many  places  too  dense  to  admit  of  its  evaporation,^ there 
is  always  in  such  situations  an  accumulation  of  what  is  termed  bush 
water,  containing  great  quantities  of  vegetable  matter,  and  giving  rise 
to  noxious  exhalations. 

The  climate  throughout  the  whole  of  British  Guiana  is  principally 
distinguished  for  its  extreme  moisture :  as  an  instance,  no  less  than  157 
inches  of  rain  fell  in  George  Town,  Demerara,  in  the  year  1831,  being 
nearly  six  times  the  quantity  which  falls  annually  in  Great  Britain ;  and 
in  1830  it  rained  almost  continuously  throughout  the  whole  year. 

Yet,  with  all  these  supposed  sources  of  malaria,  the  mortality  has  not 
averaged  above  84  per  1000,  being  nearly  the  mean  of  what  prevails 
among  the  troops  throughout  the  command-  Though  yellow  fever  has 
frequently  prevailed  there,  it  has  not  proved  so  generally  fatal  as  at 
some  of  the  other  islands  enjoying  what  might  be  supposed  greater  ad- 
vantages in  point  of  situation. 

The  troops  are  all  quartered  in  low  marshy  situations ;  in  fact,  there 
arc  none  other  in  the  colony. 

Trinidad.— axis  island  lies  adjacent  to  the  South  American  continent, 
firom  which  its  nearest  point  is  separated  by  a  narrow  strait  of  about  12 
miles.  It  is  upwards  of  70  miles  long,  by  50  broad,  and  in  physical  aspect 
presents  a  striking  contrast  to  the  low  lands  of  Guiana,  last  described. 
On  the  northern  extremity  a  bold  range  of  mountains  rises  to  the  height 
of  3000  feet,  broken  into  the  most  rugged  and  abrupt  forms,  and 
clothed  to  the  summit  with  forest  trees.  Towards  the  south  extends  a 
chain  of  hills,  of  less  elevation,  and  of  a  more  pastoral  character,  while 
the  centre  of  the  island  is  occupied  by  a  group  of  flat  or  round-topped 
hills,  dividing  it,  as  it  were,  into  two  extensive  valleys,  which  are 
occasionally  intersected  by  a  succession  of  hill  and  dale.  The  whole 
island  is  well  watered  by  numerous  streams  in  every  direction. 

The  greater  part  of  the  interior  is  uncultivated,  the  low  grounds 
forming  a  succession  of  marshy  plains,  and  the  elevated  spots  being,  for 
the  most  part,  covered  with  dense  vegetation  of  forest  and  underwood. 
Many  parts  are  understood  to  be,  as  yet,  unexplored,  owing  to  their 
unhealthy  character  and  the  natural  difficulties  which  the  country 
presents  to  such  an  undertaking. 

In  an  island  so  extensive,  mountainous,  and  covered  with  forest,  it 
may  be  supposed  that  the  atmosphere  is  generally  overloaded  with 
moisture.  It  docs  not  appear,  however,  that  the  quantity  of  rain  which 
falls  is  BO  great  as  in  Guiana,  the  average  being  about  65  inches 
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annually,  and  this  is  said  to  be  diminiBhing  very  materially  with  the 
progress  of  cultivation.     In  1830  rain  fell  on  211  days. 

The  nights  in  this  island  are  generally  cool  and  pleasant,  but  the 
temperature  during  the  day  is  much  the  same  as  at  the  other  stations  in 
the  command. 

Here  the  mortality  has  averaged  106  per  1000;  but  it  is  worthy  of 
remark,  that  a  great  portion  of  it  occurred  from  1817  to  1820;  since 
then  various  improvements  in  the  positions  of  the  troops  have  taken 
place,  and  the  mortaUty  has  been  reduced  to  the  average  of  the  other 
stations  in  the  command. 

Tobago, — This  island  lies  close  to  Trinidad,  from  which  its  western 
extremity  is  distant  only  6  miles.  It  is  32  miles  in  length,  and  12  in 
breadth;  on  the  north  extremely  rugged  and  mountainous,  and  from 
the  sea  appears  hke  a  mass  of  dark  abrupt  precipices.  Towards  the 
south  and  west  the  ground  descends  into  a  succession  of  conical  hills 
and  ridges  of  no  great  elevation,  which,  as  they  approach  the  sea* 
terminate  in  broken  plains  and  low  lands.  The  eastern  district  is  also 
of  a  mountainous  character.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  generally  a  rich 
dark  mould,  and  is  well  watered  by  numerous  streams  and  rivulets. 
Cultivation  being  for  the  most  part  confined  to  a  portion  of  the  low 
lands  near  the  sea  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  the  greater  part  of  the 
interior  is  still  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  high  grounds  covered  with 
forests,  the  deep  ravines  choked  up  with  vegetation,  and  the  bottoms  of 
the  valleys,  being  very  narrow  and  not  possessing  free  drainage, 
generally  of  a  wet  marshy  character. 

The  climate  and  seasons  here  are  much  the  same  as  at  Trinidad,  only 
rather  more  humid ;  but  we  possess  no  measurement  of  the  quantity 
of  rain  which  falls  annually.  In  some  of  the  low  grounds,  excluded 
from  the  influence  of  the  breeze,  the  heat  is  described  as  exceedingly 
oppressive,  particularly  at  Scarborough,  the  capital,  which  lies  at  the 
foot  of  a  hill  on  the  south  side  of  the  island. 

The  troops,  however,  enjoy  the  advantage  of  a  more  moderate  tem- 
perature, being  quartered  in  Fort  King  George,  on  the  summit  of  the 
hill  above  Scarborough,  where  the  heat  is  modified  by  a  constant  breeze, 
and  does  not  exceed  the  usual  average  in  this  command. 

This  is  an  extremely  unhealthy  island  as  the  results  will  testify; 
nearly  153  per  1000  of  the  strength  having  perished  annually  during 
the  last  20  years.  This  was  not  always  the  case,  for  during  the  10  years 
prior  to  1817,  the  mortality  only  averaged  50  per  1000,  and  invalids 
were  often  sent  there  from  other  islands  for  tha  benefit  of  their  health. 
It  is  impossible  to  say  to  what  causes  so  marked  a  deterioration  of 
climate  is  to  be  ascribed. 

We  have  stated  that  in  one  year  4-5th8  of  the  force  were  cut  off; 
the  particulars  of  this  extraordinary  mortality  are  as  follows  : — 

Several  cases  of  fever,  of  a  mal^nant  type,  occurred  among  the  York 
Rangers  employed  in  this  island,  during  the  year  1818  and  part  of  1819. 
On  the  10th  of  April  in  the  latter  year,  they  were  relieved  by  two  com- 
panies of  the  4th  Regiment.  This  detachment  remained  tolerably 
healthy  till  about  the  middle  of  February,  1820,  when  an  extremely 
fatal  yellow  fever  broke  out,  and  attacked  all  classes  indiscriminately, 
m  will  b^  seen  by  the  following  return  of  the  deaths  from  the  10th  of 
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April,  1819,  when  the  detachment  landed  in  the  island,  till  the  10th  of 
September,  1820,  when  it  embarked  for  Barbadoes  : — 


Commbsioned  Officers 
Noo-CominibsioDed  Officers 

and  Privates  .     .     •     • 
Women  •••••. 

• 

strength. 

Treated 

for 
Fever. 

Died 
Fever. 

from 
Fever. 

Escaped 
Fever 

entirely. 

6 

123 

11 
6 

5 

116 

11 
6 

5 

84 

8 
3 

32 

3 
3 

1 

7 

•  • 

•  • 

Childnn      •••••- 

Total .     .     . 

• 

146 

138 

100 

38 

8 

This  mortality  occurred  chiefly  between  the  middle  of  February  and 
the  8th  of  July.  Of  the  109  deaths  which  occurred  in  1820, 107  were 
from  fever  alone. 

An  epidemic  of  a  similar  character,  though  not  quite  so  fatal,  occurred 
in  1801,  when  upwards  of  half  the  white  troops  in  garrison  were  cut 
off;  and  when  it  proved  so  virulent,  particularly  among  the  white 
inhabitants  of  the  town,  that,  of  63  persons  attacked,  only  2  recovered. 

This  disease  seems  to  have  made  its  appearance,  and  raged  with 
equal  violence,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In  1818  it  was  particularly 
&tal  in  December,  and  continued  so  during  January  and  February  of 
the  following  year.  In  1820  it  began  in  February,  and  raged  till  July ; 
then  re-appeared  in  November,  and  continued  till  February,  1821.  In 
1830  it  broke  out  in  July,  and  was  most  fatal  in  October.  There  seems 
thus  to  have  been  no  uniformity  in  the  periods  at  which  sickness  and 
mortality  were  most  prevalent  at  this  station. 

Grenada, — ^This  island  is  about  25  miles  in  length,  and  12  in 
breadth,  and  lies  about  60  miles  north-west  from  Tobago.  It  is 
traversed  throughout  its  whole  length  from  north  to  south  by  an  irregular 
range  of  mountains,  rising  to  the  height  of  more  than  3000  feet,  from 
which  others  of  less  elevation  branch  off  in  a  lateral  direction,  forming 
a  succession  of  rich  extensive  valleys,  which,  as  they  approach  the  sea, 
particularly  on  the  south-east  or  windward  side  of  the  island,  open  into 
level  alluvial  plains.  On  this  side  there  is  also  a  considerable  extent 
of  low  swampy  ground,  where,  in  the  autumnal  season,  fevers  of  a  very 
severe  type  are  of  frequent  occurrence;  but  there  are  no  troops 
quartered  in  that  neighbourhood. 

Though  Grenada  is  mountainous,  yet  it  is  neither  overgrown  with 
dense  vegetation,  nor  are  its  high  lands  of  the  same  abrupt  inaccessible 
nature  as  those  of  Tobago.  The  valleys  are  open,  and  most  parts  of  the 
island  admit  of  free  cultivation ;  indeed,  so  far  back  as  1776,  2-3rdB 
of  it  were  under  crop.  The  soil  consists,  principally,  of  a  rich  black, 
or  reddish,  mould,  which  is  well  watered  in  every  direction  by  numerous 
small  streams  from  the  mountainB ;  and  in  the  centre  of  the  island  are 
several  hill-lakes  of  considerable  magnitude. 

The  fall  of  rain  is  very  considerable,  amounting  to  about  65  inches 
annually.  The  mean  temperature  is  rather  higher  than  in  the  other 
iahmds. 

The  troop  are  principally  quartered  on  Richmond  Heights,  700  feet 
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above  the  town.  The  mortality  has  been  coroparatively  low,  being 
tinder  62  per  1000  annually.  Fever  has  been  remarkably  rare,  par- 
ticularly of  late  years.  This,  however,  was  not  always  the  case,  for  in 
1794  yellow  fever  raged  with  dreadful  violence.  Every  house  was  the 
abode  of  death ;  men  long  resident  found  no  security ;  young  and  old, 
temperate  and  intemperate,  were  alike  affected  by  it.  Thus,  though 
the  extent  of  cultivation,  or  other  physical  peculiarities  of  Grenada,  may 
tend  to  render  this  disease  of  less  frequent  occurrence  than  in  the 
colonies  we  have  just  described,  there  are  periods  in  which  these  sup- 
posed sources  of  salubrity  prove  of  no  avail  m  procuring  immunity  from 
Its  ravages. 

It  is  an  extraordinary  feature  in  the  diseases  of  this  island  that  those 
of  the  liver  should  prove  such  a  source  of  mortality  among  the  white 
troops;  the  deaths  from  that  class  being  nearly  thric  cas  high  as  at  the 
other  stations  in  the  command.  We  are  unable  to  trace  any  cause  to 
which  this  peculiarity  can  be  attributed. 

8t,  FiTicent'i, — This  island  is  18  miles  long,  and  11  broad,  and  lies 
about  70  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Grenada.  Its  centre  is  occupied  by 
a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  which  in  some  parts  attain  the  height  of 
4000  feet,  but  rapidly  decline  towards  the  sea,  leaving  a  considerable 
extent  of  low  lands  on  either  side,  somewhat  uneven  in  surface,  but 
affording  rich  crops.  The  island  is  of  volcanic  origin ;  from  one  of  its 
mountains  (the  Souffri^re)  there  have  been  frequent  eruptions — that  of 
1812  caused  great  devastation.  At  the  base  of  this  mountain  is  an 
extensive  plain  of  nearly  6000  acres  of  most  productive  land ;  and  to 
the  north,  in  the  Carib  country,  there  is  also  a  considerable  extent  of 
level  and  fertile  ground. 

The  mountains  are  clothed  from  the  base  to  the  summit  with  im- 
mense forest  trees ;  but  the  ground  having  everywhere  the  advantage 
of  a  gradual  sbpe,  and  there  being  little  jungle  or  brushwood,  ven* 
tilation  is  not  impeded.  The  valleys  also  are  sufficiently  wide  and  free 
from  excessive  vegetation  to  give  a  healthy  character  even  to  the 
uncultivated  portion  of  the  island ;  and  there  is  little  swampy  ground, 
except  in  some  spots  near  the  sea,  where  the  action  of  the  waves  has 
thrown  up  a  barrier,  which  obstructs  some  of  the  small  streams  during 
heavy  rains,  and  causes  them  for  a  time  to  overflow  their  banks. 

In  the  valleys  the  soil  chiefly  consists  of  a  rich  black  mould,  or  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  sand :  in  the  high  grounds  it  is  of  a  light  sandy 
character.  The  whole  island  is  well  watered  by  numerous  rivulets; 
but  only  about  l-3rd  of  its  surface  is  under  cultivation. 

Owing  to  the  height  of  the  mountains,  and  their  being  shrouded  in 
wood  which  attracts  the  clouds,  the  atmosphere  of  this  island  is  generally 
humid,  and  rain  is  common  during  most  of  the  year.  In  1832,  for 
instance,  it  fell  on  298  days,  and  in  1822  on  261  days;  the  average 
quantity  throughout  the  year  is  from  70  to  80  inches,  and  even  con- 
siderably more  on  the  high  grounds ;  the  dews  are  also  very  heavy. 
The  temperature  is  about  the  average  of  what  prevails  at  the  other 
islands  in  the  command ;  but  from  July  to  October  it  is  rather  more 
Tariable. 

This  island  has  enjoyed  a  considerable  exemption  from  the  general 
mortality,  except  in  1817,  when  it  was  attributable  to  the  accidental 
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circumstance  of  a  corps  teing  cent  there  in  very  bad  health  from 
another  island.  The  average,  even  including  that  year,  has  been  under 
55  per  1000  annually.  The  troops  are  principally  quartered  in  a  fort 
600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

Barbadoes. — This  island  lies  about  60  miles  to  the  cast  of  St. 
Vincent's,  and  extends  22  miles  in  length,  by  14  in  breadth.  When 
viewed  from  the  sea  it  appears  arid  and  rocky,  exhibiting  little  of  that 
exuberant  vegetation  which  characterises  most  of  the  other  islands  in 
this  command.  The  north,  south,  and  "western  districts  consist  prin- 
cipally of  low  land,  rifeing  by  a  succession  of  terraces  towards  the  north- 
east and  south-east,  where  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  high  ground, 
formed  by  a  number  of  steep  and  conical  hills,  with  deep  intervening 
valleys  :  the  greatest  elevation  in  the  island,  however,  does  not  exceed 
1100  feet.  Most  of  these  hills  are  naked  and  barren ;  but  others,  par- 
ticularly towards  the  interior,  are  richly  clothed  with  verdure,  and 
present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  flat  uninteresting  features  of  other 
parts  of  the  island.  The  soil  is  in  general  very  scanty  in  the  upland 
districts.  In  the  lowlands  it  is  mostly  calcareous,  extremely  light  and 
absorbent,  soon  dry  after  the  heaviest  rains,  and  all  under  cultivation. 
There  is  only  one  marshy  spot  of  any  extent  in  the  island ;  it  lies  about 
3  miles  to  windward  of  the  garrison,  close  to  the  sea,  and  is  generally 
overflowed  by  the  tide,  but  it  does  not  appear  to  exercise  any  prejudicial 
influence  on  the  health  of  the  troops. 

The  climate  of  Barbadoes  is  much  the  same  as  that  of  St.  VincentV, 
except  that  the  quantity  of  rain  is  considerably  less^ — the  average 
amounting  only  to  58  inches  annually.  There  is  very  Httle  dew,  and 
seldom  any  humidity  of  atmosphere.  Owing  to  the  flatness  of  the 
island,  and  it  being  open  in  almost  every  part  to  the  sea-breeze,  the 
heat  is  in  general  less  felt,  though  the  thermometer  ranges  fully  as  high 
as  in  any  of  the  other  islands.  The  troops  are  principally  quartered 
on  an  eminence  overlooking  the  capital,  where  they  have  a  constant 
breeze  and  diminished  temperature. 

The  troops  in  this  island  have  enjoyed  a  very  considerable  exemption 
from  the  general  mortality,  the  deaths  having  averaged  only  56^  per 
1000  of  the  strength. 

Diseases  of  the  bowels  constitute  more  than  a  third  part  of  the  whole 
deaths,  and  seem  not  to  be  diminishing  of  late  years,  either  in  frequency 
or  severity.  They  proved  most  fatal  in  1811,  when  dysentery  was 
extremely  prevalent,  particularly  in  the  2d,  or  Queen's  Kegiment;  so 
much  so  that  about  the  middle  of  the  year  nearly  half  of  that  corps  were 
iu  hospital  from  it.  Various  means  were  adopted  to  protect  them 
against  the  influence  of  this  disease,  but  without  eflect. 

The  low  ratio  of  mortality  by  fever  is  one  of  the  most  striking 
features  in  the  diseases  of  the  white  troops  at  Barbadoes ;  it  scarcely 
amounts  to  a  third  part  of  the  general  average  throughout  the  command ; 
and  since  1822  the  deaths  from  this  cause  have  not  exceeded  4i  per  1000 
of  the  strength  annually,  being  less  than  in  the  Mediterranean.  No  such 
exemption,  however,  is  manifest  prior  to  that  period  ;  for  in  1817  it  cut 
off  nearly  4  per  cent,  of  the  force,  and  in  1820  appeared  in  an  epidemic 
form  about  the  end  of  October,  increased  in  severity  during  November 
and  December,  and  terminated  in  the  end  of  January.     In  1821  it 
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re-appeared  almost  exactly  at  the  same  period,  attained  its  height  in 
Novemher,  and  ceased  in  the  middle  of  January,  though  a  few  cases 
occasionally  occurred  till  March.  The  disease  in  hoth  these  years  was 
of  the  very  worst  type,  and  fatal  to  a  large  proportion  of  those  attacked, 
though  it  did  not  spread  very  generally  among  the  troops.  It  affected 
equally  the  temperate  and  intemperate,  and  among  the  officers  was 
even  more  virulent  in  its  character  than  among  the  privates.  Of  8 
officers  attacked,  in  1821,  6  died,  and  in  the  4th  Regiment,  out  of  5,  not 
jone  recovered. 

On  both  these  occasions  the  weather  was  more  than  usually  cool  and 
pleasant,  and  but  little  rain  fell.  No  atmospherical  changes  seemed  to 
produce  the  slightest  influence  on  the  disease. 

St,  Lucia, — This  island  extends  nearly  32  miles  in  length  and  12  in 
breadth,  and  lies  about  40  miles  to  the  north  of  St.  Vincent's.  It 
comprises  two  districts,  differing  in  physical  aspect,  but  each  in  an 
eminent  degree  subject  to  the  operation  of  those  agencies  which  are 
supposed  to  exert  a  baneful  influence  on  the  health  of  Europeans  in 
tropical  climates.  Basseterre,  the  lowest  and  best  cultivated  portion  of 
the  island,  abounds  in  swamps  and  marshes.  Capisterre,  the  more 
elevated  part,  consists  of  a  succession  of  abrupt  mountains  of  the  most 
picturesque  and  fantastic  shapes,  covered  to  the  summit  with  forest 
trees  and  dense  underwood,  and  intersected  by  numerous  ravines, 
which,  being  too  narrow  to  admit  of  free  ventilation,  are  at  all  times 
replete  with  moisture,  and  choked  up  with  decayed  vegetation  in  every 
stage  of  decomposition. 

The  climate  is  principally  characterised  by  its  extreme  moisture  and 
variableness.  We  possess  no  specific  measurement  of  the  quantity  of 
rain  which  falls  annually,  but  it  is  stated  to  be  sometimes  very  great ; 
indeed,  during  several  months,  but  particidarly  in  October  and  No- 
vember, it  is  incessant,  and  showers  are  frequent  for  at  least  nine 
months  in  the  year.  The  quantity  which  falls  is,  however,  variable, 
and  in  some  years  even  scanty.  Cool  dry  weather  generally  sets  in 
about  Christmas,  and  continues  for  three  or  four  months,  at  which 
time  the  climate  is  exceedingly  pleasant.  During  the  rest  of  the  year 
the  weather  is  sometimes  dry  and  sultry,  at  others  cold  and  damp, 
exhibiting  a  difference  of  from  10  to  12  degrees  of  temperature  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours.  The  troops  are  principally  quartered  on  a  height 
8.50  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 

This  island  has  been  remarkably  fatal  to  the  troops.  The  mortality 
has  averaged  123  per  1 000  annually ;  and  on  several  occasions  during  the 
last  20  years  from  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the  troops  have  been  cut  off. 

St.  Lucia  has  always  been  noted  for  the  extreme  insalubrity  of  its 
climate  to  white  troops,  particularly  as  manifested  in  fevers  and  diseases 
of  the  bowels ;  for  we  find  it  stated  by  Sir  Gilbert  Blane  *,  that  out  of  a 
mean  force  of  1630,  comprising  the  garrison  in  1780-1,  no  less  than 
1639  were  cut  off,  being  more  than  the  average  strength  in  one  year, 
the  greater  part  of  whom  fell  victims  to  these  diseases.  Though  we 
have  not  had  to  record  any  such  extraordinary  instance  of  mortality 
during  the  period  which  has  come  under  our  investigation)  still  there 
seems  very  little  amelioration  in  the  climate  during  the  last  20  years. 
*  Hedico-Cbirurgica  Traaiactions,  vol.  iii. 
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Whatever  the  causes  of  disease  may  be,  they  continue  in  active 
operation. 

Opposite  to  St.  Lucia  is  a  small  island  called  Pigeon  Island,  which 
was  formerly  esteemed  more  healthy  than  St.  Lucia,  and  used  as  a 
convalescent  post;  but  in  1836,  out  of  55  stationed  there,  25  died — 
22  from  dysenterv  and  3  from  fever. 

Dominica. — This  island  is  about  29  miles  in  length  and  16  in 
Ineadth,  and  lies  nearly  midway  between  the  French  settlements  of 
Martinique  and  Guadaloupe.  It  is  upwards  of  100  miles  to  the  north 
of  St.  Lucia,  which  it  very  much  resembles  in  physical  aspect,  the 
interior  being  composed  of  a  bold  range  of  rugged  mountains  rising 
to  the  height  of  more  than  5000  feet,  and  intersected  by  deep  ravines, 
which  occasionally  open  out  into  narrow  valleys;  the  whole  clothed 
with  a  dense  vegetation  of  forest-trees  and  shrubs,  except  in  the  few 
spots  which  have  been  brought  under  cultivation. 

Dominica  is  apparently  of  volcanic  origin ;  the  soil  in  the  interior 
is  generally  a  light  brown  mould,  but  towards  the  sea-coast,  and  in  the 
openings  of  the  valleys,  it  is  a  deep  black  earth  well  adapted  for 
cultivation.  The  island  is  watered  throughout  its  whole  extent  by  30 
rivers  of  considerable  magnitude,  and  numerous  rivulets.  The  com- 
bination of  wood,  water,  and  mountain  scenery,  which  almost  every  part 
of  it  presents,  however  pleasing  to  the  eye,  seems  to  favour  the  develop- 
ment of  diseases  most  inimical  to  the  constitutions  of  Europeans. 

The  climate  differs  but  little  from  that  of  St.  Lucia,  except  that  the 
rainy  season  is  later  in  its  commencement  and  termination. 

The  troops  are  principally  quartered  on  the  summit  of  a  rock  450 
feet  high,  where  the  temperature  is  considerably  under  the  mean  of  the 
whole  command,  yet  the  mortality  is  higher  Uian  at  any  of  the  other 
stations.  It  has  averaged  during  the  last  20  years  135  per  1000  of  the 
strength,  and  in  1817  more  than  half  the  garrison  was  cut  off.  In  that 
year  216  cases  of  fever  were  admitted  into  hospital,  of  whom  74  died, 
or  I  in  3;  of  acute  dysentery,  160  cases,  of  whom  42  died,  or  1  in  4  ; 
and  of  chronic  dysentery,  179  cases,  whereof  41  died,  being  nearly  in 
the  same  proportion.  The  meteorological  phenomena  evinced  nothing 
remarkable  during  that  period,  to  which  the  sufferings  of  the  troopa 
could  in  any  respect  be  attributed. 

In  1821  the  fever  appeared  in  September,  and  continued  to  rage 
with  great  violence  during  the  two  following  months ;  in  the  course  of 
which  almost  every  white  soldier  on  the  island  was  attacked,  and  a  third 
of  the  force  perished.  The  weather  at  this  period  is  described  as  hot 
and  sultry,  but  there  was  no  other  peculiarity  worthy  of  notice. 

Antigua  and  Montserrat. — The  island  of  Antigua  lies  about  90 
miles  N.  N.  W.  of  Dominica,  and  is  of  an  oval  shape,  20  miles  in 
length  and  54  in  circumference.  It  possesses  little  of  that  moun« 
tainous  character  which  we  have  remarked  in  most  of  the  islands 
previously  described,  the  greatest  elevation  being  1210  feet ;  and  on 
approachmg  it  from  the  sea,  instead  of  mountains  covered  with  rich 
foliage  and  vegetation,  nothing  is  visible  but  a  barren  rugged  coast, 
almost  destitute  of  verdure.  The  high  grounds  are  principally  on  the 
south  and  south-west  side  of  the  island,  and  consist  of  a  succession  of 
round-peaked  hills  partially  covered  with  small  trees  and  brushwoodf 
und  intersected  by  well-cultivated  valleys.    These  hills  sink  rapidly 
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towards  the  north-east,  on  which  side  a  large  portion  of  the  island  is 
low,  and  in  many  parts  swampy. 

The  soil  in  the  high  lands  is  a  reddish  clay  on  a  substratum  of  marl, 
that  in  the  low  lands  a  rich  dark  mould  on  a  substratum  of  clay.  The 
feoil  is  extremely  dry,  as,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  rivulets 
among  the  hills,  the  island  is  destitute  of  running  water. 

The  climate  of  Antigua  is  principally  remarkable  for  a  want  of 
moisture;  indeed,  the  average  fall  of  rain  is  not  above  45  inches 
annually ;  a  very  small  quantity,  considering  the  rapid  evaporation 
which  takes  place  under  a  tropical  sun.  Even  the  dew  is  but  scanty, 
and  the  island  often  suffers  from  severe  droughts.  The  rainy  season  is 
very  uncertain,  but  may  be  said  to  extend  from  June  to  the  end  of  the 
year,  though  a  considerable  quantity  falls  also  in  the  other  months. 

Owing  to  the  general  dryness  of  the  atmosphere,  the  alternations  of 
temperature  are  but  slight,  the  thermometer  seldom  ranging  more  than 
4  degrees  in  the  24  hours.  The  mean  temperature  is  also  rather  under 
the  average  of  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Command. 

The  island  of  Montserrat,  which  forms  a  dependency  of  Antigua,  and 
where  a  portion  of  the  troops  is  generally  stationed,  lies  about  22  miles 
south-west  of  it,  and  is  about  1 2  miles  long  and  7  broad.  It  consists  of 
a  range  of  ste?p  abrupt  mountains,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  one  lofty 
mountain,  2500  feet  high,  of  which  the  summit  has  been  broken  into  a 
variety  of  precipices  and  deep  chasms,  but  the  base  slopes  off  towards 
the  sea  by  a  succession  of  gentle  ridges  admitting  of  cultivation.  With 
the  exception  of  the  town  of  Plymouth,  which  is  unfavourably  situated 
near  the  beach,  having  an  amphitheatre  of  hills  in  its  rear  intercepting 
the  sea-breeze,  the  island  enjoys  a  high  character  for  salubrity.  The 
barracks  of  the  troops  at  Antigua  are  elevated  above  400  feet.  The 
mortality  there  has  been  uniformly  low  as  compared  with  the  others, 
the  average  being  only  40  per  1000.  Fever  has  been  by  no  means 
very  prevalent  of  late  years,  but  in  1816  it  was  extremely  so. 

SL  Kitis^  Nevis,  and  Toriola. — The  island  of  St.  Christopher's  lie* 
about  50  miles  north-west  of  Antigua,  and  is  of  an  irregular  oblong 
form,  measuring  nearly  72  miles  in  circumference.  A  chain  of  barren 
nigged  hills  runs  through  the  centre  from  north  to  south,  in  the  midst 
of  which  stands  Mount  Misery,  about  3711  feet  high,  and  of  volcanic 
origin.  From  the  foot  of  these  hills  the  ground  slopes  gradually  to  the 
sea,  is  all  under  cultivation,  and  exceedingly  fertile.  The  soil  in  the 
low  grounds  is  a  dark  grey  loam,  very  light  and  porous,  through  which 
water  percolates  so  quickly  that  it  is  quite  dry  within  an  hour  after  the 
heaviest  rains.  The  island  is  not  so  well  watered  as  most  of  the  others 
we  have  described,  there  being  only  four  streams  in  it  of  any  magnitude. 

The  climate,  like  that  of  most  mountainous  regions  within  the  tropics, 
is  subject  to  great  vicissitudes ;  the  vapour  drawn  up  during  the  day 
descending  in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  causes  at  these  periods  a  con- 
siderable reduction  of  temperature,  particularly  from  November  to 
April.  More  rain  falls  than  in  the  adjacent  island  of  Antigua,  espe- 
cially during  October,  November,  and  December,  but  we  possess  no 
exact  measurement  of  the  quantity. 

The  principal  barracks  occupied  by  the  troops  in  St.  Kitt's  arc 
on  Brimstone  Hill,  situated  on  the  south-west  side  of  the  island,  about 
700  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    This  hill  is  detached  from  all  the 
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others,  and  is  precipitous  on  every  side  except  where  a  narrow  winding 
road  forms  an  approach  to  it  from  the  beach.  It  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  limestone  mixed  with  chalk.  The  barracks  are  built  on 
several  little  platforms  on  the  hill.  There  are  also  detachments  at  Nevis 
and  Tortola,  two  islands  at  some  distance,^  but  of  which  our  limits  will 
not  admit  of  furnishing  any  particulars. 

The  general  mortality  of  these  three  islands  has  been  7  per  cent,  of 
which  4  per  cent,  arise  from  fever.  If  our  estimate  of  the  climate  of  St. 
Kitt's  was  to  be  founded  on  this  statement  alone,  we  should  suppose 
fever  to  be  a  greater  source  of  mortality  than  .in  the  other  islands, 
whereas,  till  last  year,  it  was  for  a  long  period  remarkably  exempt  from 
it.  The  greater  proportion  of  the  deaths  by  fever  in  1820, 1821,  and 
1825,  occurred  among  the  detachment  at  Nevis;  and  even  last  year 
14  of  the  deaths  from  that  disease  occurred  at  Tortola.  On  this 
occasion,  however,  it  extended  to  St  Kitt's,  and  raged  with  great 
violence  among  the  troops  at  Brimstone  Hill  and  Basseterre,  com- 
mencing at  the  latter  station,  from  which  it  gradually  extended  itself 
throughout  the  whole  island,  and  ultimately  cut  off  nearly  an  eighth  of 
the  white  troops  stationed  there.  This  remarkable  visitation  was  pre- 
ceded by  no  perceptible  change  in  the  atmosphere,  nor  was  there  any 
alteration  in  the  locality  or  condition  of  the  troops  to  which  it  could  be 
attributed.  Nevis,  where  the  disease  generally  prevails,  was  this  year 
almost  exempt  from  it. 

This  concludes  our  remarks  on  the  relative  mortality  in  these 
colonies.  With  regard  to  the  extent  of  sickness  by  different  diseases 
no  separate  estimate  has  been  made  for  each  colony.  But,  generally 
throughout  the  whole  command,  the  number  of  white  troops  admitted 
into  hospital  in  the  course  of  20  years,  by  each  dass  of  diseases,  was  aa 
follows : — 


Fevers   •.••••••• 

Eruptive  Fevers     .••••• 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs      •     •     •     « 

, ,        of  the  Liver 

, ,        of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels 
, ,        of  the  Brain  •     •     •     •     • 

Dropsies     •     • 

Rheumatic  Affections 

Venereal  ,,         .     •     •     •     . 

Abscesses  and  Ulcers  ..... 
Wounds  and  Injuries  .     .     •     •     • 

Punished     .     • • 

Diseases  of  the  Eyes 

, ,       of  the  Skin 

All  other  Diseases  .«•••• 

Total 


AdmUtions. 


TuUl 
smong 

whole 
Force  In 
SO  Yesn. 


62^163 

13 

9,975 

1,946 

36,474 

2,447 

659 

4,202 

3,043 

17,708 

11,149 

4,327 

7,686 

559 

2,584 

164,935 


Annoftl 
Katio  per 

1000  of 

Mean 

Strength. 


717 

22 

421 

28 

49 

35 

204 

129 

50 

89 

6 

30 

1,903 


Deaths. 


Total 
among 
whola 
Force  in 
80  Years. 


3,195 

I 

906 

161 

1,795 

312 

180 

17 

6 

18 

60. 

2r 

4 

1 

145 

6,803 


Annual 
Batio  per 

1000  of 

Mean 

Strength. 


36*9 


10' 
1- 

20  < 
3- 
2' 


2-9 


78-5 
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One  of  the  principal  features  worthy  of  remark  in  this  table  Is  the 
great  prevalence  and  fatal  character  of  diseases  of  the  lungs.  Of  the 
9975  cases  reported  under  this  head  there  were  from — 

Attacks.  Deaths. 

InflammatioD  of  Langs      •     .     1,941  112 

Pleurisy 34  1 

SpittiDg  of  Blood     .     •     •     .        303  34 

Consumption      .     .     •     .     .     1,023  580 

Acute  Catarrh 5,108  49 

Chronic  Catarrh 1,409  127 

Asthma 92  2 

Difficulty  of  Breathing       •     •          63  1 

Hooping  Cough       •     •     •     •  .         2  0 

9,975  906 

Though  the  proportion  of  admissions  hy  this  class  of  diseases  is  lower 
than  among  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  the  proportion  of  115  to 
148,  the  ratio  of  mortahty  is  much  higher,  as  nearly  lOj  per  1000  of 
the  strength  have  heen  cut  off  annually ;  whereas  in  Britain  the  deaths 
from  the  same  class  of  diseases  do  not  average,  at  the  utmost,  more  than 
8^  per  1000.  This  arises  from  the  greater  prevalence  of  consumption ; 
for  out  of  an  aggregate  strength  of  86,661,  serving  in  the  Windward 
and  Leeward  Command,  not  fewer  than  1023  were  attacked  hy  that 
fatal  disease,  heing  12  per  1000  annually,  while  out  of  an  aggregate 
strength  of  44,611  dragoon  guards  and  dragoons  serving  in  Great 
Britain,  only  286  were  attacked,  heing  ahout  5i  per  1000. 

Not  only  is  consumption  productive  of  great  mortality  in  this 
command,  but  inflammation  of  the  lunss  and  chronic  catarrh  are 
nearly  twice  as  prevalent  and  twice  as  fatal  as  among  troops  in  Britain, 
thus  shewing  how  little  effect  a  mere  increase  of  temperature  has  in 
modifying  these  diseases.  The  only  disease  of  this  class  from  which 
the  troops  in  this  command  appear  for  some  years  to  have  enjoyed  any 
exemption  is  acute  catarrh ;  hut  there  has  been  a  remarkable  increase 
in  the  cases  since  1823  and  1824,  and  of  late  years  at  least  four  times 
as  many  have  been  attacked  by  it  as  previous  to  that  period.  Another 
remarkable  feature  is,  the  comparative  exemption  from  venereal  affec- 
tions, only  85  per  1000  having  been  attacked  by  it  annually  of  the 
tro<^8  serving  in  this  command,  while  in  Britain  and  -other  stations 
where  it  is  common,  180  per  1000  are  attacked  annually. 

This  concludes  the  principal  observations  we  have  leisure  to  make  in 
regard  to  the  white  troops  in  this  command ;  the  effect  of  the  climate  of 
Jamaica  on  those  serving  there  will  next  be  illustrated. 


On  the  Relative  Frequency  of  Pulmonary  Consumption  and  Diseases 
of  the  Heart.    Bt  John  Clbndinning,  M.D. 

TFimpole  Street,  May  31,  1838. 
Sir, 

In  delivering  the  Croonian  Lectures  for  1838,  I  have  had  occasion 
to  lay  before  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  the  results  of  experiments 
and  observations  I  have  made  relative  to  the  physical  condition  of  the 
huHum  heart  under  various  circumstances  of  health  and  diseaire ;  and  as 
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my  enquiries  were  conducted,  to  a  considerable  extent,  according  to  the 
method  in  use  among  statists,  and  exhibit  some  unexpected  and  im-^ 
portant  results,  they  come,  at  least  partly,  within  the  scope  of  the 
Statistical  Journal.  That  portion  of  my  observations  to  which  I  beg 
leave  to  direct  your  attention  is  the  section  on  the  statistics  of  disease  of 
the  heart,  as  compared  with  other  diseases,  and  more  esp^ially  with 
pulmonary  consumption ;  of  which  the  results  tend  to  prove,  in  contra* 
diction  to  the  generally-received  opinion,  that  diseases  of  the  heart  are 
more  prevalent  amongst  adults  than  phthisis,  and  that  in  both  sexes  tht 
former  increase  in  frequency,  as  the  latter  decreases,  with  advance  of 
years. 

It  is  proper  to  premise  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  my  mode  of 
proceeding.  With  a  view  to  determine  the,  as  yet,  uncertain  conditions 
of  the  healthy  heart  with  respect  to  bulk  and  weight,  absolute  and  spe- 
cific^  nearly  400  hearts  of  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages  above 
puberty  were  examined  with  care,  then  measured  in  water  for  bulk* 
and  in  the  balance  for  weight,  and  subsequently  classified  according  to 
age,  sex,  and  disease.  The  result  was  that  the  healthy  male  heart 
averages  for  all  ages  above  puberty  about  nine  ounces  avoirdupois  in 
weight,  and  about  halfan-ounce  less  in  bulk,  and  that  the  dimensions  of 
the  female  heart  are  nearly  an  ounce  less ;  it  was  tother  ascertained 
that  in  specific  weight  the  heart  varies  little,  appearing  rather  to  lose 
in  density  than  gain,  by  age  or  disease.  It  appears,  further,  from  ob- 
servations made  on  nearly  200  subjects,  that  the  relative  weight  of 
the  heart  above  puberty  and  after  death  was  to  the  whole  person  about 
1-1 60th  for  the  male,  and  1-1 50th  for  the  female  ;  while  with  respect 
to  the  influence  of  age,  it  was  proved  that  the  heart  rises  in  weight, 
both  absolute  and  relative,  from  infancy  to  extreme  age ;  the  increase 
amounting  in  the  male  above  puberty  to  between  6  and  7  per  cent,  in  re- 
lative weight,  and  in  the  female  to  as  much  as  29  per  cent. :  the  increase 
in  absolute  weight  being  striking  in  the  males  only :  viz. — 13  per  cent. 

In  addition  to  these  data  for  detecting  vicious  excess  in  the  bulk  and 
weight  of  the  heart  in  the  numerous  cases  in  which  the  eye  of  the  ob- 
server, unaided  by  instrumental  tests,  could  not  be  trusted,  I  was  pro- 
vided with  memoranda  of  the  morbid  appearances  in  nearly  every  case, 
and  in  many  cases  with  notes  taken  during  life.  Having  been  thus 
careful  to  avail  myself  of  every  precaution  that  occurred  to  me  as  desira- 
ble, and  that  I  found  practicable,  I  shall  not,  I  imagine,  be  considered 
presumptuous  in  offering  to  the  numerous  readers  of  the  Statistical 
Journal  the  results  at  which  I  have  arrived,  however  much  those  may 
seem  to  clash  with  popular  opinions  and  the  conclusions  of  writers  of 
well-merited  distinction  and  authority. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
7b  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  qfthe  J.  Clkndinkino. 

Statistical  Society  (\flAmdon, 

OTATISTICS  OF  DISSASE  OF  THE  HEART. 

The  first  topic  that  offers  itself  for  observation  is  the  relative  fire- 
guency  of  Morbus  Cordis,  or  disease  of  the  heart,  as  compared  with 
Phthisis,  or  pulmonary  consumption,  and  other  grave  diseases,  of  a  cha- 
racter sufficiently  defined  for  numerical  comparison. 
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The  acts  adduced  in  the  following  statement  are  drawn  from  the 
results  of  above  500  autopsies  made  within  a  limited  period.  Of  these 
about  half  were  cases  included  in  the  class  varia^  or  diseases  of  various 
classes  and  kinds,  exclusive  of  pulmonary  consumption  and  disease  of 
the  heart.  Of  the  remainder,  between  70  and  80  above  puberty  were 
cases  of  consumption,  of  which  two-thirds  were  males, — and  the  rest 
were  cases  of  disease  of  the  heart,  of  which  likewise  two  thirds  were 
adult  males.  The  number,  then,  of  cases  in  which  the  heart  was  more 
or  less  diseased,  occurring  in  a  total  of  520  to  530  inspections,  was  170 
to  180,  or  about  33  per  cent. ;  and  if  we  deduct  from  the  total  number 
of  autopsies  the  cases  of  persons  under  puberty,  or  15  years  of  age, 
amongst  whom  but  two  or  three  cases  of  diseased  heart  were  observed, 
we  shall  then  have,  as  the  ratio  of  disease  of  the  heart  to  the  whole 
number,  about  35  per  cent.  Unquestionably  such  a  ratio  is  enormous, 
exceeding  by  far  the  calculation  of  those  most  disposed  to  estimate 
highly  the  mortality  attributable  to  the  heart ;  yet  I  have  myself  but 
little  doubt  that,  with  some  explanation,  the  following  table,  which 
contains  the  facts  relating  to  Phthisis  and  Disease  of  the  Heart  to 
which  I  refer,  arranged  according  to  age  and  sex,  will  be  found  less 
extravagant  than  it  may,  perhaps,  at  first  appear : — 

A  Statement  of  the  Number  qf  Cases  examined  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
100,  distinguishing  the  ratio  which  cases  of  Pulmonary  Consumption 
(Phthisis)  and  Disease  of  the  Heart  (Morbus  Cordis)  bore  to  the  whole 
number. 
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24 

39 

5*     33-3 

50 

76 

80 

206 

24-2   36-9 

27 

42 
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15-5   24-1 

The  principal  explanatory  remark  I  think  it  necessary  to  offer  is  this  : 
My  principal  field  of  observation  receives  all  poor  applicants  firom  a  cer- 
tain district,  provided  only  their  complaints  are  severe,  making  no  dis- 
tinction as  to  sex,  age,  or  disease,  except  small-pox,  nor  between  curable 
and  incurable  cases ;  and,  in  general,  entertaining  all  the  latter  until  the 
end  of  life,  unless  the  sufferers  voluntarily  withdraw.  The  effect  of  this 
system  of  admission  is  tliat,  compared  with  other  asyla  of  sickness,  the 
parochial  infirmary,  so  governed,  has,  according  to  well-known  laws  of 
mortality,  an  annual  loss  of  life  much  exceeding  that  of  county  infirma- 
ries and  city  hospitals — a  mortality,  it  is  to  to  be  remember^,  that  is 
augmented  very  considerably  by  accessions  of  cases  dismissed  from  other 
charities  as  incurable.  For  the  effect  of  this  comparatively  indiscrimi- 
nate admission  and  unlimited  retention  of  patients^  of  course  a  large 
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allowance  must  be  made.  What  the  exact  amount  of  that  allowance 
should  be  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  if  it  be  assumed  at  the  im^ 
mense  proportion  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  fatal  adult  cases,  which,  I  am 
quite  sure,  is  much  over  the  mark,  we  shall  still  have  a  ratio  of  heart 
disease  for  which  perhaps  few  persons  will  be  prepared. 

The  extravagance  of  the  ratio  will  probably  appear  still  greater  when 
we  compare  the  amount  of  cases  of  phthisis  with  that  of  morbus  cordis. 
Phthisis,  or  chronic  pulmonary  disease,  is,  and  has  long  been  held  by 
pathologists  and  medical  statists,  to  be  by  far  the  more  frequent  of  the 
fatal  diseases  of  these  and  all  other  temperate  climes.  The  accom- 
plished Dr.  Young,  writing  in  1815,  attributed  to  phthisis,  as  Heberden, 
Woolcombe,  Wells,  &c.  had  previously  done,  full  25  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  mortality  of  England.  He  begins  his  remarkable  work  on  Con- 
sumptive Diseases  thus: — ^•* Consumption  is,  in  almost  all  civilized 
countries,  the  most  extensively  and  inevitably  fatal  of  diseases;"  and 
elsewhere  (page  41)  he  says,  "the  frequency  of  consumption  in  Great 
Britain  is  usually  such  that  it  carries  off  about  l-4th  of  its  inhabitants ; 
at  Paris  the  mortality  of  consumption  has  been  estimated  at  l-5th,  and 
at  Vienna  it  is  said  to  be  l-6th,  of  the  whole.  But  the  mortalities  at 
Paris  and  in  the  South  of  France,  from  consumption,  have  frequently 
amounted  to  l-4th  of  the  whole."  Seven  years  previously  to  the  pub- 
lication of  Dr.  Young's  work.  Dr.  Woolcombe,  of  Plymouth,  calculated 
that  the  annual  mortality  in  England,  from  consumption  alone,  amounted 
at  that  time  to  55,000  persons  (Remarks,  &c.,  page  73) ;  and  Sir  James 
Clark's  estimate  is  apparently  higher  than  Dr.  Yoimg's,  being,  for  the 
121  years  ending  with  1821,  as  follows: — 

For  the  T.„  iroof^.  J5^!ri£S.^r?ilJ".T}->« 
1700  to  1750  ,,  ,,  -214 

1750,,  1801  ,,  ,,  '263 

1801  ,,1811  ,,  ,,  -288 

1811,,  1821  ,,  ,,  ^ais 

General  average  for  the  121  Tears    •     •     "245  or  1  iu  4 

And  he  adds,  '*  It  now  appears  (1835)  to  constitute  l-3d  of  the  whole 
mortality." 

The  difference  between  my  own  conclusions  and  those  of  the  distin- 
guished authors  just  referred  to — conclusions  in  which  they  are  sup- 
ported by  the  principal  recent  writers  on  the  subject,  as  Benoiston,  de 
Chateauneuf,  Lombard,  &c — will  seem  the  more  wide  and  irrecon- 
cileable,  for  this  reason  :  Drs.  Woolcombe  and  Young,  as  is  well-knuwn, 
wrote  at  a  time  when  the  name  of  phthisis,  or  pulmonary  consumption, 
was  extended  to  other  pidmonary  affections  besides  that  to  which  it  has 
been  limited  by  Sir  J.  Clark,  Dr.  Lombard,  and  others,  who  have  written 
upon  the  subject,  since  the  appearance  of  Laennec's  great  work ;  so  that, 
if  before  1819  tubercular  consumption  was  the  cause  of  but  part  of  the 
20  per  cent  of  popular  mortality  attributed,  justly  enough,  to  chronic 
pectoral,  and  mostly  pulmonary  disorders,  then  on  that  supposition  the 
proportion  of  deaths  referable  to  pulmonary  consumptions  in  the  old 
and  looser  sense  is  now  much  increased,  since  the  present  mortality 
from  true  phthisis,  in  the  stricter  sense  of  Laennec,  is  held  by  the  hign 
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authorities  above-named  to  amount  to  1  in  5,  or  thereabout ;  being  the 
same  per-centage  of  mortality  as  was  previously  attributed  to  several 
chronic  pectoral  affections,  of  which  true  phthisis  constituted  but  one, 
Uiough  no  doubt  the  principal,  species. 

Now  the  doctrine  maintained  by  Young  is  true,  although  for  practical 
purposes,  perhaps,  obsolete.  In  addition  to  the  iacts  advanced  by  that 
very  learned  writer,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  others  concur  in  the  same 
conclusion — amongst  the  rest  this  unpublished  observation  of  my  own. 
Between  May  1821  and  May  1835  there  have  been  recorded  in  the 
Journals  of  the  Mary-le-bone  Infirmary,  under  18  principal  heads 
of  disease,  3753  deaths,  exclusive  of  about  640  deaths  from  minor 
causes.  Of  the  total,  amounting  to  nearly  4400  deaths,  991  (viz.  542 
males,  and  449  females)  were  deaths  from  phthisis,  (and  mostly  in  the 
larger  sense  of  the  word,  as  used  by  Dr.  Young,)  which  gives  a  per- 
centage of  224-  ou  the  whole  mortality  of  the  14  years.  This  observation 
fully  bears  out  Dr.  Young's  estimate,  as  well  as  those  of  Drs.  Wells, 
Woolcombe,  and  Heberden,  and  other  English  estimates  anterior  to 
1819.  But  the  limitation  of  the  term  phthisis,  or  pthisis,  by  Laennec, 
to  tubercular  phthisis,  on  account  of  its  greater  fatality,  and  more 
extensive  distribution  as  compared  with  other  chronic  and  strictly 
pulmonar)'  diseases,  while  it  has  narrowed  the  field  and  rendered  more 
precise  the  objects,  has  at  the  same  time  made  more  difficult  the  means 
of  enquiry.  And  at  the  present  time  it  is  difficult  to  place  confidence 
in  any  results  not  obtained  by  diagnosticians  of  unusual  skill  during 
life,  or  by  careful  post-mortem  examinations  by  practised  pathologists  : 
so  that,  admitting  the  general  correctness  of  woolcombe,  Young,  &c.,  I 
am  much  less  disposed  to  coincide  in  the  views  of  the  medical  statists 
who  have  written  subsequently  to  the  general  promulgation  of  the  dis- 
coveries of  Avenbrugger  and  Laennec  in  the  great  work  of  the  latter. 
There  is,  in  truth,  much  reason,  and  with  the  highest  respect  for  the 
very  able  and  distinguished  writers  above-named  I  say  it,  to  suspect 
the  data  on  which  their  calculations  are  founded.  How  small  a  pro- 
portion, in  fact,  of  the  tnortality  included  in  those  estimates  has  arisen 
from  disorders  proved  strictly  phthisical,  or  even  pulmonarj*,  by  com- 
petent diagnosticians  during  life,  or  by  proper  inspection  post-mortem. 
For  my  part,  I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  greater  part  of  the  so-called 
pulmonary  consumptions  in  persons  above  30  years  of  age  has  been,  in 
reality,  mere  chronic  catarrh,  complicated  with  disease  of  the  heart,  and 
emphysema  of  the  lungs.  But  whatever  may  l:e  thought  on  that  point, 
as  a  general  position,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  proportion  of  morbus 
cordis  included  in  the  520  and  odd  cases  here  referred  to  much 
exceeds  that  of  phthisis.  The  cases  of  heart  disease  amounted  to  170 
(to  speak  in  romid  numbers),  and  those  of  phthisis  to  less  than  half,  or 
about  80.  Now  this  difference  has  not  been  caused  by  any  selection 
at  admission,  or  at  the  time  of  post-mortem  inspection.  Every  proper 
case  was  admitted  on  application,  and  every  case  that  proved  fatal,  and 
for  which  permission  could  be  obtained,  was  examined  without  distinc- 
tion of  disease.  That  it  was  not  mere  accident  seems  probable  from 
the  fact,  that  in  the  case  of  either  sex  the  preponderance  was  in  favour 
of  heart  disease.  In  the  case  of  the  males,  the  ratio  of  phthisis  to  morbus 
cordis  was  :  :  2  :  3 ;  and  in  that  of  the  females  it  was  nearly  : :  6  : 1. 
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I  confess  it  teems  to  me  more  probable  that  the  difference  between  the 
generally-received  proportion  of  disease  of  the  heart  to  other  diseases, 
especially  phthisis,  and  that  obtained  by  myself,  is  owing  to  this :  viz., 
that  on  the  one  side,  the  diagnosis  has  bec»,  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases,  conjectural  during  life,  while  after  death  no  sufficient  examination 
has  been  made ;  and  that,  on  the  other  side,  the  diagnosis  has  been 
always  based  on  anatomical,  as  well  as  instrumental,  examination* 
This,  I  say,  seems  more  probable,  than  that  the  result  at  which  I  have 
arrived,  with  the  aid  of  unusual  facilities  and  precautions,  should  be  so 
far  wide  of  the  truth  as  to  represent  a  disease  that  really  amounted  to 
l-5th  of  the  whole  fatal  disease  of  the  country,  as  one  half  less  frequent, 
even  in  a  single  district,  than  another  disease,  of  supposed  comparatively 
rare  occurrence.  Whatever  also,  it  is  to  be  noticed,  may  be  the  effect 
of  indiscriminate  admission  and  protracted  residence,  it  is  common  to 
both  dbeases,  so  far  as  my  observations  are  concerned,  and  cannot  be 
supposed  to  affect  the  ratio :  so  that  on  the  whole,  when  I  recollect  the 
numerous  diasnostic  errors  into  which  I  have  myself  fallen  in  pectoral 
diseases,  and  those  which  I  have  known  committed  by  other  practitioners, 
and  call  to  mind  the  difficulty,  in  general,  of  accurate  diagnosis  in  the  same 
class  of  disorders;  remembering  also  the  recency  of  the  promulgation 
of  the  invaluable  mechanical  diagnosis  of  Avenbrugger  and  Laennec, 
and  the  confusion  not  yet  sufficiently  remedied  of  several  distinct  dis- 
eases being  classed  under  the  one  name  of  Consumption^  or  Decay,  and 
its  synonymes :  viz. — 

1.  Chronic  bronchitiB,  concurring  in  scrofulous  and  cachectic  subjects, 
with  loss  of  flesh  and  some  fever — 

2.  Chronic  cough,  complicated  with,  and  rendered  inveterate  by,  hy- 
pertrophy of  the  bronchial  ramifications  and  dilatation  of  the  air-cells — 

3.  The  same,  complicated  with,  and  rendered  incurable  by,  morbus 
cordis;  generally  on  the  left  side,  sometimes  on  both  sides  of  that 
OTgan — 

4.  True  ph^iisis,  which  b  always  complicated  with  bronchitis,  and 
pretty  frequently  with  considerable  hypertrophy  of  the  heart — 

5.  Glandular  marasmus  in  children,  without,  in  many  cases,  any 
strictly  pulmonic  disease ; — 

when  I  recollect  those  facts,  I  cannot  avoid  feeling  very  sceptical  as 
to  the  alleged  paramount  importance  of  true  phthisis,  and  suspecting 
that  in  male  adults,  at  least,  the  most  frequent  of  all  fatal  chronic  dis- 
orders of  these  islands  is  disease  of  the  heart.  In  this,  perhaps  rash 
assertion,  I  have  the  satisfaction  of  finding  that  I  go  but  one  step  in 
advance  of  one  of  the  ablest  practitioners,  and  largest  and  least  fanciful 
observers,  that  have  especially  studied  the  pathology  of  the  heart.  Baron 
Corvisart  affirms  without  hesitation,  that  the  most  frequent  organic 
diseases,  except  pulmonary  consumption,  are  those  of  the  heart;  and 
that  death  from  cardiac  lesion  is  much  less  rare  than  from  lesion  of 
either  the  brain,  the  stomach,  the  liver,  the  spleen,  or  the  kidneys,  or 
perhaps  from  the  diseases  of  all  those  parts  together. 

Before  passing  on  to  the  next  topic  I  would  dwell  a  moment  on 
ft  remarkable  contrast  between  morbus  cordis  and  phthisis,  in  their 
relations  to  age,  which  is  apparent  in  the  table,  and  which  is  both 
curious  in  itself,  and  pertinent  enough  to  my  present  argument.    I( 
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on  the  male  side  of  the  tahle,  we  compare  the  distribution  of  morbus 
cordis  with  that  of  phthisis,  we  find  a  striking  contrast.  The  per- 
centage  proportion  of  morbus  cordis  to  the  total  number  of  cases, 
including  phthisis  and  morbus  cordis,  at  each  interval  of  age,  is  as 
follows : — for  the  first,  from  15  to  30,  it  is  21  per  cent. ;  for  the  second, 
it  is  36 ;  for  the  third,  it  is  40^ ;  and  for  the  fourth,  it  is  full  42  per 
cent.  Whereas  for  phthisis  the  distribution  changes  in  an  inverse 
manner,  being  for  the  first  age  45  per  cent. ;  for  the  second,  28 ;  for  the 
third,  20  ;  and  for  the  fourth,  10  per  cent,  only;  not  more  than  l-4th 
of  what  it  was  before  30.  Then,  on  the  female  side,  we  have  results 
agreeing  sufl&ciently  with  those  just  stated  on  the  male  to  render  it 
probable  that  there  is  something  more  than  chance  in  the  matter.  On 
the  female  side  we  obtain  the  following  facts : — ^morbus  cordis  gives  for 
the  ages  15  to  30,  15  per  cent. ;  from  30  to  50,  17  per  cent. ;  and,  from 
50  to  70,  the  ratio  rises  to  29  per  cent.,  and,  above  70  years,  to  334- 
per  cent :  while  on  the  female,  as  well  as  on  the  male  side,  phthisis 
seems  to  decline  with  age,  being  for  the  first  interval  of  age  24  per 
cent. ;  for  the  second,  a  little  more  than  17  per  cent. ;  and  for  the  third, 
about  the  same,  16*4;  and  for  the  fourth,  only  5  per  cent.  Now  the 
conclusion  to  which  the^e  facts  lead,  viz.,  the  superior  prevalence  of 
morbus  cordis,  as  compared  with  true  phthisis,  at  advanced  ages,  is  con- 
firmed by  several  passages  in  the  classical  work  of  Sir  James  Clark, 
especially  by  statements  illustrating  the  influence  of  sex  and  age  in  the 
production  of  phthisis.  In  Chapter  VIII.  tables  are  given,  e^ibiting 
the  mortality  from  phtliisis  in  persons  above  15,  in  seven  cities  of 
Europe  and  America,  which  shew  that  in  almost  each  city  there  is  a 
pretty  uniform  decline  in  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  phthisis,  from  20 
years  to  extreme  age :  and  the  facts  furnished  by  the  excepted  city, 
viz.,  Berlin,  are  at  least  a  century  old,  being  taken  from  Sussmilch. 
In  Edinburgh  the  ratio  declines  from  '285  at  20  years  to  "052  above 
60  years;  at  Nottingham,  from  '416  to  '017,  in  the  same  period  of 
time;  at  Chester,  from  '245  to  '054;  at  Carlisle,  from  '290  to  '097; 
and  at  Paris*  according  to  Louis,  from  *  325  to  *  042 ;  while  the  general 
average  decline  was  from  '285,  or  28*5  per  cent.,  at  20-30,  to  'OlS, 
or  7*80  per  cent,  above  60. 

The  following  unpublished  table,  deduced  some  time  since  by  my 
brother.  Dr.  G.  Clendinning,  now  not  in  the  profession,  from  observa- 
tions registered  at  the  Mary-le-bone  Infirmary,  confirms  the  results  to 
which  Sir  J.  Clark's  enquiries  have  led  him. 

Of  1044  deaths  from  phthisis  occurring  in  the  workhouse  and  in- 
firmary, jointly,  of  the  parish  of  Mary-le-bone,  between  May,  1821,  and 
December,  1835,  the  distribution  according  to  age  was  as  follows : — 
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According  then  to  the  above,  and  Sir  James  Clark's  table,  the  distri-* 
bntion  of  phthisis  according  to  age  is  nearly  such  as  I  have  stated,  viz., 
phthisis  declines  in  frequency  soon  after  puberty,  and  has  been  com- 
paratively rare  in  middle  life ;  when  it  is  for  the  most  part  superseded, 
as  I  conceive,  in  frequency  and  fatality,  by  morbus  cordis;  and  in 
extreme  age  it  has  disappeared  nearly  altogether.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that,  with  respect  to  morbus  cordis,  I  am  precluded  from  producing  a 
similar  confirmation  of  my  results,  partly  owing  to  the  frequent  exclusion 
of  aged  people  from  hospitals,  and  partly  owing  to  the  neglect  of 
instrumental  means  of  post-mortem  diagnosis,  and  the  confidence  mis- 
placed by  pathologists  in  their  manual  and  visual  skill. 


ENDOWED  CHARITIES  IN  CORNWALL. 

Ahitract  and  Analyns  of  the  Commissioners*  Report,    By  James 
Whishaw,  Esq.,  F.S.A. 
[Read  before  the  StaHeticai  Society  of  London^  14M  May,  1838.] 
No  attempt  appears  to  have  been  hitherto  made  to  put  into  a  com- 
pendious and  readable  form  the  numerous  Reports  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Charities  Inquiry,  notwithstanding  they  throw  much  light  upon,  and 
supply  valuable  details  respecting,  the  extent  and  distribution  of  the 
vast  ^nds  appropriated  to  charitable  purposes  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  subject  indeed,  which  is  scarcely  less  intimately  connected  with 
the  comforts  and  welfare  of  the  poor  than  with  the  personal  interests 
of  their  more  favoured  brethren,  seems  to  be  highly  deserving  of  the 
attention  of  the  Statistical  Society.  Under  this  impression,  1  have 
availed  m  jself  of  the  first  part  of  the  32nd  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
of  Charities  jfor  the  purpose  of  laying  before  the  Society  the  following 
analysis  and  details  of  Uie  endowed  Charities  in  Cornwall.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  this  county  being  one  of  the  few  in  which  all  the  charities 
have  been  investigated  and  reported  upon  within  a  very  recent  period 
was  the  reason  of  selecting  it  for  the  present  paper. 

The  total  number  of  charities  in  Cornwall  is  240,  and  their  aggre- 
gate annual  income  3,661/.  2«.  9d.  This  revenue  is  distributed  among 
120  out  of  the  205  parishes  of  which  the  county  consists ;  thus  giving 
upon  an  average  two  charities,  and  30/.  \Qs.  2d.  to  each  parish.  The 
respective  incomes  of  these  charities,  which  var}'  in  amount  from  243/., 
the  highest,  to  2«.  6rf.,  the  lowest,  are  as  undermentioned : — 


£. 

«. 

d. 

£. 

9  which  amount  to  100 

0 

0  and 

are  under  250 
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,,          100 
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,,            50 
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0 
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,,            20 
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»                & 
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,,            10 

OO                        ,  J 

1 

0 

0 

M                 5 

26 

}                0 

2 

6 

M               1 

The  subjoined  table,  which  contains  a  detailed  account  of  the  nine  prin- 
cipal charities,  will  serve  as  well  to  exhibit  the  character  and  particulars 
of  those  donations,  as  to  illustrate  the  manner  in  which  the  entire 
Report  of  the  Commissioners,  so  far  as  relates  to  this  county,  is  ab* 
stracted  in  the  paper  which  accompanies  this  communication : — 
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The  general  diBtribution  of  tbe  aggregate  mconi^  ^  ike  amount 
applied  under  each  particular  head»  are  as  follow : — 

£.  «.  d: 

1.  Schools  and  other  purposM  conneeted  with  educalioD  •  ^983  19    3 

2.  Poor  not  receinngidief      .,•.•••••  *510    4    34 

3.  Poorg^eraUy 523    7    O} 

4.  Almshouses  .     .     ,     , 434  18  10 

5.  Horweirs  Charity 147  17    4 

6.  Apprenticing 5200' 

7.  Clergymen  for  preaching  sermons  on  particalar  days     .  41  12    4 

8.  Repairs  of  chnrohes,  and  otherwise  in  aid  of  church  1  g^g    ^    ^ 

rates     ••••••••••••••/ 

9.  Poor-rates 352    2    6 

10.  Miscellaneous 843 

£3661     2    9 


A  few  remarks  in  reference  to  each  of  the  above  heads  will  illustrate 
more  fully  the  application  of  these  charity  funds. 

1.  ScftooUj  Sfc. — It  is  satisfactory  to  observe,  by  this  statement,  the 
large  proportion  of  the  total  revenue  which  is  appropriated  to  educa- 
tional purposes.  It  is  a  source  of  regret,  however,  that  there  are  three 
donations,  the  income  arising  from  which  is  withheld,  on  accoimt  of 
there  being  no  school  or  master  entitled  to  claim  it ;  and  that  in  three 
other  cases  the  money  is  paid  to  teachers  who  give  no  instruction  for  it. 
The  number  of  schools  supported  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  the  982J.  12«.  2d., 
and  in  which  the  instruction  is  given  free,  either  to  all  or  to  a  particular 
number  of  children,  is  about  twelve ;  among  which  is  a  free-school  at 
Madron,  containing  60  boys,  and  a  mathematical  school  at  East  Looe, 
containing  50  boys,  who  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic ; 
with  a  grammar-school  at  Penzance,  at  which  the  number  of  boys 
instructed  is  not  given.  The  remainder  of  this  money,  with  the  ex- 
ceptions referred  to,  is  given  among  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses 
in  34  different  parishes,  for  teaching  children  belonging  to  them — some- 
times to  read,  write,  and  cast  accounts — frequently  to  read  and  write 
only — and  still  more  frequently  merely  to  read.  Among  the  donations 
under  this  head  there  is  rather  a  curious  one  by  the  widow  of  Sir  Hum- 
phry Davy.  This  lady  gave  100/.  stock  to  the  corporation  of  Penzance, 
the  interest  of  which  she  directed  should  be  paid  to  the  master  of  the 
grammar-school,  upon  the  condition  of  his  giving  his  boys  a  holiday  on 
the  anniversary  of  Sir  Humphry's  birth-day. 

2.  Poor  not  receiving  ReUef, — By  poor  not  receiving  relief  is  meant 
such  indigent  persona  as  do  not  receive  constant  or  permanent  aid  from 
the  poor*8-rate8.  In  three  parishes  the  income  is  expended  in  bread,  in 
two  parishes  in  flour  and  beef,  and  in  one  in  clothing ;  which  articles 
are  distributed  in  certain  proportions  among  the  different  objects  of  each 
particular  charity,  who  seem  to  consist  most  frequently  of  poor  widows, 
labourers,  and  housekeepers.  Among  the  charities  which  constitute 
this  class  is  a  small  one,  which,  from  the  ostentatious  character  of  the 
condition  attached  to  it  by  the  donor,  is  deserving  of  notice.  It  is  a 
gift  by  John  Randall  of  20«.  yearly  for  the  benefit  of  poor  widows  and 
fiitherless  children  of  the  parish  of  Budock,  and  also  of  10s.  yearly  for 
preaching  a  funeral  sermon  on  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist; 
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both  gifts  to  l>e  paid  provided  the  parishioneTs  cause  the  same  to  be  set 
up  in  the  parish  church,  with  the  donor's  name  in  lai^  letters. 

3.  Poor  generally. — Under  this  head  is  comprehended  every  descrip- 
tion of  poor — the  distribution  being  made  without  reference  to  their 
receiving  parish  relief.  Though  the  distribution  is  also  in  other  respects 
most  frequently  indiscriminate,  in  several  parishes  a  selection  is  made 
of  the  particular  objects ;  and,  in  this  way,  **  poor  labourers,"  the  "  de- 
serving poor,"  *'  poor  widows,"  the  **  poor  of  good  character,'*  and  the 
"  industrious  poor,*'  participate  in  the  beneBts  derived  from  speci6c 
donations.  The  money,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the  distributions  falling 
under  the  preceding  head,  is  in  some  instances  laid  out  and  given  away 
in  bread,  clothing,  &c. 

4.  Almshouses, — (The  number  of  poor  who  are  wholly  or  in  part 
maintained  in  almshouses  by  the  434/.  18«.  lOd,  is  63.)  —  They 
are  generally  selected  from  that  class  of  indigent  persons  who  contrive 
to  support  themselves  without  assistance  from  the  parish-rates.  A  par- 
ticular account  of  three  of  the  most  important  of  the  almshouses  will 
be  observed  to  form  part  of  the  tabulated  statement  before  given  of  the 
nine  principal  charities. 

5.  Horweirs  Charity ,-^Ktk  account  of  this  charity  is  also  included 
in  the  tabulated  statement,  where  the  income  given  is  192/.  13«.  4(/., 
which  is  appropriated  in  the  following  manner : — 

£.  «.  cA 
For  maintainiDg  and  clothing  the  six  poor  boys  .  •  .  147  17  4 
Paid  to  a  sclioolmaster   for   teaching  them  reading,)     .g  ig    a 

writing,  and  arithmetic j 

Reserved  yearly  as  a  fund  for  providing  premiums  for)     25    0    0 

apprenticing  them ...) 

It  does  not  appear  from  the  Commissioners*  Report  what  proportion 
of  the  incom^'is  paid  to  the  schoolmaster ;  but  as  a  decree  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  directs  that  three-thirtieths  should  be  so  applied,  I  have 
presumed  an  application  to  that  extent  to  be  made,  and  calculated  the 
amount  accordingly.  The  sums  of  19/.  16«.  and  25/.  are  respectively 
included  under  the  heads  of  "  Schools"  and  **  Apprenticing."  The  cir- 
cumstance of  this  charity  being  totally  unlike  any  of  the  others  was  the 
reason  for  placing  it  under  a  separate  head. 

6.  Apprenticing, — ^The  entire  number  of  boys  apprenticed  for  the 
52/.  does  not  appear.  It  would  seem,  however,  that,  in  respect  of  40/. 
of  it,  six  boys  are  apprenticed  annually  to  various  trades. 

7.  Clergymen  for  Sermons, — These  bequests  to  clergymen  are  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  donations  to  the  poor,  and  are  frequently  given 
for  preaching  sermons  on  the  anniversary  of  the  donor's  birth  or  death, 
or  upon  the  occasion  of  distributing  an  accompanying  gift  to  the  poor, 
when  such  distribution  is  directed  to  take  place  annually. 

8.  Repairs  of  Churches^  Sfc. — A  small  part  of  this  money  was  given 
to  the  poor ;  the  appropriation,  therefore,  of  this  part  to  the  church- 
rates  is  a  misapplication. 

9.  Poor-Rates, — By  the  payment  of  this  sum  of  352/.  2f.  6d,  to  the 
poor-rates,  the  poor  not  receiving  parish  relief  are  deprived  of  the 
money ;  it  being  an  erroneous  supposition,  prevalent  in  this  as  well  as 
in  every  other  county  in  England,  that  charities  given  to  the  poor  in 
general  terms,  or  for  the  relief  or  support  of  the  poor,  are  applicable  in 
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aid  of  parish-rates.  In  several  counties,  tbe  amount  of  charity-money 
thus  misapplied  is  very  considerable. 

10.  Miscellaneous. — The  principal  item  of  which  this  8/.  4».  3rf.  is 
composed  is  4/.  lOf.,  paid  annually  to  a  parish  clothing-club. 

I  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  in  various  parishes  in  Cornwall  several 
charities  have  been  given,  which,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  some  par- 
'  ties,  the  insolvency  of  others,  and  other  causes,  appear  to  be  now  wholly 
lost.  The  aggregate  income  of  those  whose  income  is  stated  in  the  Report 
is  473/.  4«.  6  J, ;  but  their  total  annual  value  may  be  fairly  set  down  at  500/., 
as  there  are  two  whose  incomes  do  not  appear.  Of  the  total  amount^ 
85/.  was  given  for  educational  purposes.  In  conclusion,  we  may  notice 
the  extremely  small  number  and  amount  of  charitable  endowments  in 
Cornwall  as  compared  with  those  in  other  counties,  and  particularly  the 
absence  of  a  single  bequest  for  the  benefit  of  a  hospital  for  the  sick. 
This  latter  fact  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  of 
there  being  but  few  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  county. 

With  the  exception  of  Cumberland,  which  has  only  a  population  of 
169,681,  Cornwall,  of  which  the  population  is  302,440,  possesses  the 
smallest  amount  of  charity  property  of  any  county  in  £ngland.  The 
present  paper,  however,  will  afford  an  insight  into  the  mode  in  which  the 
great  mass  of  motiey  arising  from  charity  endowments  in  this  country 
is  applied. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  the  most  recent  parliamentary 
documents,  will  indicate  the  extent  of  property  appUcable  to  charitable 
purposes  in  the  eighteen  counties  of  England  in  which  the  enquiries  of 
the  Commissioners  of  Charities  are  completed  and  reported. 


County.   . 

Population 
lnl98l. 

In'coine 
for  Education. 

Income  for  other 
Charitable  Pur- 
poses. 

Total. 

£•         *.    (/. 

£.         *. 

(L 

£.        #.    </. 

Bedford  .     .     . 

95,383 

1,841     3     4 

12,119     0 

8 

13,960     4     0* 

Buckingham^     . 

.146,529 

1,583  12     1 

9,815  15 

5 

11,399    7     6 

Cumberland  •     . 

. 169,681 

1,930  12    0 

1,464     1 

2 

3,394  14    0 

Gloucester     •     • 

386,904 

5,435  10     7 

14,072    0 

4 

19,507  10  11 

Hertford  .     ,     . 

143,341 

2,865    4  11 

9,345  17 

2 

12,211     2     1 

Huntingdon  .     * 

53,149 

1,026    4  10 

2,706  10 

8 

3,732  15    6 

Lancaster.     •     • 

1,336,854 

18,715    2    8 

17,011     4 

4 

35,726    7    0 

Monmouth    .     . 

98,130 

1,933    3  10 

2,950    7 

9 

4,883  11     7 

Norfolk    .     .     • 

390,054 

6,242  17    3 

30,943  15 

0 

37,186  12    3 

Northumberland 

222,912 

2,526  18  11 

3,747    0 

7 

6,273  19    6 

Nottingham  •     . 

225,320 

3,029    6     3 

13,337    8 

7 

16,366  14  10 

Rutland   .     *     . 

19,385 

1,487    8    0 

3,295  18 

4 

4,783    6     4 

Salop.      .     .     . 

222,503 

6,449  15    6 

15,086  17 

9 

21,536  13    3 

Staflbrd    .     .      . 

410,485 

7,133  11     9 

13,286     1 

3 

20,419  13    0 

Suflblk     .      ,     . 

296,304 

3,991     1  10 

24,193    5 

6 

28,184    7    4 

Warwick .     .     . 

336,988 

12,516  10    8 

29,630  12 

6 

42,147    3    2 

Westmoreland    . 

.   55,041 

2,261   11     9 

3,070    7 

8 

5,331  19    5 

Wilts       .     »     . 

239,181 
Total  .    £ 

.  2,094  19  11 

14,527     7 

8 

16,622     7    7 

83,064  16  11 

220,603  12 

4  303,068    9    3  1 

*  Since  the  inouinr  of  -the  Commisflionere  was  made  the  leases  of  a  part  of  the  property  belong* 
ing  to  Harpnr'a  Cnarity  have  fallen  in,  and  the  income  has  consequently  l)ccome  nearly  doubled, 
fo  that  instead  of  9i0/.,  stated  in  the  Commissioners*  Report  to  be  derived  from  Harpiir's  Charity, 
(he  annual  income  now  derived  fh>m  that  source  for  education  alone  is  upwards  of  3,000/. 
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4  8tatemmi  qf  the  Pfogrm  of  the  Principal  Bratubes  qf  the  Public 

Revenue,        -- ' 

actual 
increased  i 

PoRTBR,  Esq.  F.R.S.  &c. 

Total. 

Amount  collected  in  1801 £33,081,821 

Duties  and  Taxes  imposed  between  1801  and  1811  •         •      28,597,600* 

Amount  to  be  received  in  1811  by  compntation        .         .      61 ,679,421 
Amount  actually  collected  in  1811  ....       64,342,741 

Amount  received  beyond  the  computed  amount        •         •        2,663,320 
Amount  vhich  should  have  been  received,  taking  into  ac-       ■ 
count  the  increase  of  13^  per  cent,  of  population  .         •      70,006, 142 

.Amount  deficient  in  proportion  to  increased  population     #        5,663,401 

rAmountcollectedinl801 33,081,821 

Duties  and  Taxes  imposed  between  1801  and  1821  •        .      35,189,208 

68,271,020 
Duties  and  Taxes  repealed,  &c  between  1814  aad  1821     •      19,493,733 


181W 


1831< 


Amount  to  be  received  in  1821  by  computation        .         •  48,777,296 

Amount  actually  collected  in  1821           •         •         •         •  54,477,641 

Amount  received  bmnd  the  computed  amount        •        •  5,700,345 

Amount  which  should  have  been  received,  taking  into  ae-      — 

count  the  increase  of  29|  per  cent,  of  population  •         •  63 ,288,543 

Amount  deficient  in  proportion  to  increased  population    •  8,810,902 

AmountcoUeotedin  1801 33,081,821 

Duties  and  Taxes  imposed  between  1801  and  1831  .        .  36,841, 192 

69,923,013 

Duties  and  Taxes  repealed,  &c  between  1814  and  1831    •  38 ,467 ,  121 


183K 


1836< 


Amount  to  be  received  in  1831  by  computation         .        •  81 ,455 ,892 

Amount  actually  collected  in  1831 46,161,674 

Amount  received  beyond  the  computed  amount         •        •  14,705,782 

Amount  which  should  have  been  received,  taking  into  ao  ■ 

count  the  increase  of  48^  per  cent  of  population   •         •  46 , 7 1 1 ,  999 

Amount  deficient  in  proportion  to  increased  population     •  550,325 

Amount  collected  in  1801 33,081,821 

Duties  and  Taxes  imposed  between  1801  and  1836    .         •  37,084,187 

70,166,008 

Duties  and  Taxes  repealed,  &c.  between  1814  and  1836     •  43,691,377 

Amount  to  be  received  in  1836  by  computation         •         .  26,474,631 

Amount  actually  collected  in  1836 48,547,435 

Amount  received  beyond  the  computed  amount        •         •  22,072,804 

Amount  which  should  have  been  received,  taking  into  ac-  — -^_. 

count  the  increase  of  59^  per  cent,  of  population  •         •  42,227,036 

.Amount  in  excess  in  proportion  to  increased  population    •  6,320,399 
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*'Thif  ttatement  ttiews  that  altboagfa  the  amoanl  of  taxes  reeeivad  in  1611  wat 
greater  than  the  computation  made,  from  the  daties  imposed,  by  the  gum  of 
2,663,320/.,  it  was  smaller  than  the  amount  which  should  have  been  received  br 
d,66d.401/.,  when  we  take  into  account  the  increase  which  had  been  experienced 
in  the  numbers  of  our  population,  la  1821  the  amount  actually  collected  was 
5,700,345A  beyond  the  computed  amount,  but  8,810,902/.  below  the  sum  that 
should  have  been  received,  considering  that  the  population  was  then  greater  by 
29}  per  cent  than  it  was  in  1801.  Between  1821  and  1831  taxes  were  repealed 
beyond  what  were  imposed,  amounting  to  17,321,404/.,  and  the  effect  of  this  re- 
duction was  immediately  seen  in  the  proportionally  greater  consumption  of  articles 
apoo  which  the  old  or  modified  duties  were  continued.  The  amount  received 
into  the  Exchequer  in  1831  was  ^j^reater  than  the  amount  by  computation  to  the 
extent  of  14,705,782/.,  and  was  within  550,325/.  of  the  sum  which  it  should  have 
reached,  considering  the  increased  number  by  whom  it  was  contributed.  It  will 
farther  be  seen,  that  in  1836,  when  the  public  burdens  had  been  still  further  re- 
duced by  4,981,261/.,  the  amount  of  duties  and  taxes  received  was  greater  than  it 
should  hare  been  by  computation  to  the  extent  of  22,072,804/.,  and  greater  also 
by  6,320,399/.  than  the  remaining  taxes  would  have  yielded  at  the  same  rate  of 
consumption  by  the  increased  numbers  of  the  people." 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  deficiency  or  excess  of  the  principal 
branches  of  revenue  in  comparison  with  the  increased  population  at  the 
same  periods.  It  has  been  found  necessary  to  throw  together  the  Cus- 
toms and  Excise  duties  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  transfers,  as 
regards  the  collection  of  revenue,  which  have  been  effected  between 
those  two  departments. 

Deficiency  or  Exeeu  in  ewnpamon  wiik  increased  Population, 


Oostomt  mod 
Excise. 

stamps. 

Tmxes. 

Post  Office. 

TV»ut 

PtSdMer. 

BXGWI. 

IMoknoy. 

Daacko<9- 

Dtflctaiey. 

£. 

£. 

£, 

£. 

£, 

1811 

2,495,042 

989,301 

4,120,985 

36,675 

5,663,401 

1821 

9,083,729 

1,099,270 

356,403 

470,040 

8,810,902 

1831 

1,303,953 

1,400,549 

160,979 

485,942 

650,325 

EWCM. 

BsCMb 

1836 

4,435,212 

1,476,109 

911,996 

502,918 

6,320,399 

BMIGRATION  FROM  THK  UNITED  KINGDOM. 
AhUract  of  Official  Reports^  1838. 
Ik  presenting  an  Abstract  of  the  Reports  of  the  Agent-General  and  other 
officers  for  Emigration,  it  may  be  expedient  to  review  the  principal  Par- 
liamentary and  administrative  proce^ings  on  the  subject  for  some  years 
past. 

Two  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  upon  Emigration  sat  in 
1826  and  1827,  of  which  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  was  chairman.  The  first 
reported,  generally,  the  facts  and  principles  from  which  it  deduced  the 
conclusion,  that  there  was  a  greater  amount  of  labouring  population  in 
the  United  Kingdom  than  could  be  profitably  employed,  and  that  the 
British  Colonies  a£Porded  a  field  where  the  excess  could  be  advantage- 
ously occupied.  The  next  Committee  entered  further  into  detail,  and 
pointed  out  more  specifically  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  assistance 
which  it  would  recommend  to  be  given  to  emigration  from  national 
resources.  The  information  collected  by  these  Conmiittees  was  various 
and  extensive ;  the  probable  reason  why  their  labours  were  not  pro- 
ductive of  more  immediate  practical  fruit  is,  that  they  assumed  that  in 
order  to  ensure  the  welfare  of  the  emigrants  it  was  necessary  to  establish 
them  upon  land,  and  (almost  a  necessary  corollary  from  an  oi»nion  so 
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fraught  with  expense)  that  repavment  should  be  required  of  the  funds 
laid  out  for  their  benefit.  The  first  condition  was  too  burthensome,  the 
second  too  precarious,  to  be  generally  well  received.  In  point  of  fact, 
in  the  case  of  a  few  settlements  of  people  which  have  been  made  at  the 
public  charge  by  way  of  experiment,  the  result  has  been  very  gratifying 
as  regarded  the  well-being  of  the  parties,  but  it  has  also  demonstrated 
the  great  costliness  of  the  operation.  On  the  other  hand,  various 
examples  in  America  and  in  Australia  have  shewn  at  once  the  vexa- 
tiousness  and  the  futility  of  trying  to  obtain  repayment  of  large  amounts 
of  money,  advanced  in  small  sums,  to  poor  emigrants. 

In  1831  a  Government  Commission  upon  Emigration  was  formed, 
consisting  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  Lord  Howick,  Mr.  Francis  Baring, 
Mr.  Hay,  and  Mr.  Henry  ElHs.  The  Commissioners  found  that  the 
emigration  to  Canada  had  increased,  in  the  five  years  ending  with  1831, 
from  an  annual  average  of  about  9,000,  during  the  first  ten  years  after 
the  Peace,  to  an  annual  average  of  more  than  20,000 ;  that  the  number 
of  people  who  had  passed  through  Quebec  in  the  single  year  1831  ex- 
ceeded 50,000  ;  and  that  these  great  multitudes  had  gone  out  by  their 
own  means,  and  disposed  of  themselves  through  their  own  efforts, 
without  any  serious  or  lasting  inconvenience.  They  determined,  there- 
fore, not  to  interfere  by  a  direct  grant  of  money  with  a  practice  which 
appeared  to  thrive  so  well  spontaneously,  but  contented  themselves,  in 
regard  to  the  North  American  Colonies,  with  collecting,  pubhshing,  and 
diffusing  as  widely  as  possible,  correct  accounts  of  prices  and  wages  ; 
and  with  pointing  out  in  the  same  notices  the  impositions  against  which 
emigrants  to  those  colonies  should  be  most  on  their  guard.  Officers 
were  at  the  same  time  appointed  both  there  and  in  this  country  to 
watch  over  the  interests  of  emigrants,  to  advocate  their  rights  gratui- 
tously before  the  magistrates,  and  to  furnish  them  with  every  information 
that  might  seem  conducive  to  their  welfare ;  and,  at  the  instance  of  the 
Government,  a  small  tax  of  5^.  per  heaid  was  imposed  by  the  Provincial 
Legislatures  upon  emigrants,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  appropriated 
to  maintain  hospitals  for  the  sick,  and  to  provide  a  conveyance  for  the 
indigent  to  those  places  where  their  labour  appeared  most  in  request. 
With  these  auxiliary  and  precautionary  measures,  designed  to  give 
facility  and  security  to  emigration,  the  expense  of  the  transit  itself  was 
left  to  be  defrayed,  as  before,  from  private  resources. 

While  such  was  the  course  adopted  in  regard  to  the  British  provinces 
in  North  America,  the  Commissioners  took  a  different  view  of  emigration 
to  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  They  observed  that, 
partly  from  the  greater  expense  of  conveyance,  and  partly  perhaps,  from 
the  want  of  an  original  impulse,  there  could  not  be  said  to  exist  any 
voluntary  emigration  of  labouring  people  to  the  Australian  colonies. 
The  merchants  did  not  even  think  it  worth  while  to  provide  accommo- 
dation in  their  ships  for  persons  in  that  class  of  society.  Great  evils 
were  also  found  to  arise  from  the  disproportion  between  the  sexes  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  Commissioners  warmly  concurred  in  the  plan,  which  was 
at  that  time  introduced,  of  not  disposing  of  the  public  lands  in  the 
colonies,  except  by  sale,  and  of  applying  the  proceeds,  in  Australia,  to 
the  encouragement  of  emigration.    They  obtained  an  advance  for  the 
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purpose  iroin  the  English  Treasury,  and  they  set  on  foot  a  scheme  for 
its  application  to  the  proposed  ohject,  by  allowing  loans  of  20/.  towards 
the  passage-money  of  suitable  feimnies  of  mechanics  or  agricultural 
labourers,  and  bounties  of  8/.  towards  the  conveyance  of  young  un- 
married females.  Simultaneously  with  these  proceedings,  they  suc- 
ceeded in  inducing  several  ship-owners,  both  in  London  and  Liverpool, 
to  make  arrangements  for  conveying  passengers  on  a  new  scale,  which 
caused  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  price  from  30/.,  or  35/.,  and 
upwards,  to  about  18/.  From  that  time  to  this  there  has  been  an  unin- 
terrupted resort  of  free  working  people  to  New  South  Wales  and  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  both  with  and  without  public  assistance. 

The  Commission  for  emigration  was  dissolved  in  1832,  and  the  prac- 
tical working  of  it8*recoffin6n(llft!l6ns  waTleft  to  the  Colonial  department. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  dwell  at  length  on  the  succeeding  period  up  to  the 
end  of  1836.  Various  additions  were  made  to  the  number  of  agents 
stationed  at  the  out-ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  for  tiie  protection 
and  assistance  of  people  going  to  the  colonies.  An  amended  Pas* 
sengers'  Act  was  passed  in  1835,  in  which  were  included  some  improve- 
ments suggested  by  the  advice  to  emigrants  that  had  been  circulated  by 
the  Commissioners.  With  respect  to  Australia,  it  was  before  long 
found  advisable  to  convert  the  loan  to  working  people  who  went  out 
with  their  families  into  a  gift,  and  to  raise  its  amount  to  30/. ;  and 
likewise  to  raise  the  amount  of  the  bounty  to  single  females  to  12/.  A 
great  proportion  also  of  the  latter  class  were  sent  out  separately  in 
ships  expressly  provided  for  their  conveyance ;  and  in  their  selection  the 
Secretary  of  State  accepted  the  services  of  a  charitable  committee  of 
gentlemen  in  London.  The  following  is  a  statement,  as  far  as  can  be 
made  out,  of  the  whole  number  of  persons  assisted  to  emigrate  to  New 
South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land,  during  the  five  years  from  the 
commencement  of  the  system  in  1881  to  the  end  of  the  year  1836 : — 


Men,  Women,  and  Children,  in  Families     •     • 
Sinfl^Ie  Females.      •.»••.••. 

New 
Sontb 
Wales. 

Van 

Diemen's 

Land. 

Total. 

2,228 
2,008 

2,051 
1,562 

4,279 
3,570 

Total  in  Five  Years     .     .     . 

4,236 

3,613 

7,849 

From  this  statement  it  follows,  that  the  annual  average  of  people 
assisted  to  go  to  New  South  Wales  was  847 ;  to  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
722 ;  and  to  the  two  together,  1,569.  By  degrees  dissatisfiEUition  arose 
with  the  manner  in  which  the  selection  of  people  was  made.  Irregu- 
larities and  disease  broke  out  in  some  of  the  vessels,  which  seemed 
traceable  in  great  measure  to  the  want  of  sufficiently-effective  and 
experienced  superintendence  on  board ;  and  the  result  was  a  recom- 
mendation from  the  Government  of  New  South  Wales  that  the 
emigrants  who  were  to  receive  the  benefit  of  assistance  from  Govern- 
ment should  be  chosen  for  each  vessel  by  a  surgeon  of  the  Royal  Navy, 
who  should  go  out  with  them,  and  be  responsible  for  his  selection  ;  and 
that  the  shipping  should  either  be  provided  by  the  transport  department 
of  the  Admiralty,  or,  in  situations  where  that  could  not  be  done,  by  the 
proposed  surgeon-superintendent  of  each  expedition.    This  mode  of  pro- 
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ceeding,  with  some  modificationB,  took  effect  from  the  commencement  of 
1837.  The  two  first  ships  sailed  in  March,  and,  on  the  17th  of  April 
in  that  year,  the  present  agent-general  for  emigration  entered  upon  his 
duties. 

New  South  Wales  and  Van  DiemerCs  Land. 

If  any  proof  were  needed  of  the  remarkable  resources  of  New  South 
Wales,  it  might  be  well  derived  from  the  history  of  the  plan  for  applying 
its  land  revenues  to  the  encouragement  of  emigration.  The  Secretary 
of  State  did  not  venture,  in  1831,  to  ask  for  an  advance  of  more  than 
10,00(W.  on  the  faith  of  Uiat  fund ;  nor  did  the  whole  revenue  from  land 
in  1832,  the  first  year  in  which  sales  began  to  be  made,  amount  to  more 
than  13,683/.  In  the  next  year  it  was  26.272Z.;  in  1834,  43,482/.; 
in  1635  it  was  89,380/. ;  and  the  amount  in  1836,  being  five  years 
from  the  commencement,  was  no  less  than  132,396/.  To  extend,  there- 
fore, the  emigration,  in  some  proportion  to  the  increased  funds  and  the 
increased  wants  of  the  Colony,  there  were  despatched,  in  the  year  1837, 
to  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemeu's  Land,  10  ships,  hired,  fitted, 
and  provisioned  by  the  Government,  containing  2991  persons,  of  whom 
1504  were  adults,  and  1487  were  children  under  14  years  of  age.  Of 
these  people  300  sailed  for  Van  Diemen's  Land ;  but  no  more  have  be^i 
sent  there  since,  in  consequaice  of  Sir  J.  Franklin's  despatch,  dated  the 
12th  of  April,  1837,  which  seems  to  shew  that  there  is  not  any  longer, 
in  that  colony,  a  demand  for  the  introduction  of  large  bodies  of  labour^ 
ing  people.  The  remaining  2,100  emigrants  were  destined  to  New 
Soum  Wales. 

In  1888  five  ships  had  gone,  up  to  the  26th  of  April,  and  Rrrangementi 
are  made  for  seven  more  to  sail  before  the  end  of  June,  all  twelve  to 
New  South  Wales ;  which,  even  though  the  average  number  in  each  be 
estimated  to  low  as  260,  will  take  from  hence  upwards  of  3,100  souls  in 
the  first  six  months  of  this  year*  Of  these  ships  four  have  been  filled  from 
England,  four  from  Scotland,  and  the  remaining  four  from  Ireland. 

The  average  annual  number  of  emigrants  sent  to  New  South  Wales, 
previously  to  the  present  system,  has  been  mentioned  above  to  have 
been  800 ;  more  than  three  times  as  many,  therefore,  were  sent  to  the 
colony  last  year;  and  about  four  times  as  many  are  to  be  sent  in  the 
first  half  of  this  year,  being  at  the  rate  of  eight  times  as  many  per 
annum.  The  people  may  be  said  to  be  now  going  as  fast  as  is  required 
for  the  complete  expenditure  of  the  fund  applicable  to  the  object 
Further  advices  may  shew  a  fresh  augmentation  of  this  remarkable 
branch  of  revenue ;  but  by  the  Report  of  a  Conmiittee  of  Council,  which 
accompanied  Sir  Richard  Bourke's  despatch  of  the  8th  of  September, 
1837,  the  proceeds  of  the  lands,  for  two  years  to  come,  seem  estimated 
at  120,000/.  per  annum,  of  which  one-third  is  reserved  for  the  bounties, 
payable  in  the  colony,  on  account  of  emigrants  introduced  by  resident 
settlers.  The  remainder  is  80,000/.,  which  is  not  a  sum  that  would 
admit  of  more  than  20  ships  being  sent  in  the  year.  It  is  to  be 
observed,  that  while  the  number  of  people  sent  out  in  pubUc  vessels  has 
been  so  largely  extended,  there  does  not  appear  to  have  been  anv 
diminution,  but  on  the  contrary,  an  increase,  of  emigration  through 
other  channels. 

There  was  not  at  first  much  alacrity  to  emigrate  from  England  in  the 
public  veands.    Dr.  GaUovvay  stated  that  he  had  to  travel  over  »  con- 
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siderable  part  of  Wiltshire,  Dorsetshire,  and  Hampshire,  and  also  to 
visit  the  eastern  part  of  Sussex,  in  order  to  provide  a  sufficient  number 
of  passengers  for  a  small  ship,  which  sailed  from  Portsmouth  in  June, 
1837.  In  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  a  vessel  was  allotted  to  the 
county  of  Norfolk;  but,  although  the  measure  had  been  settled  for 
some  months,  and  was  arranged  expressly  to  meet  the  convenience  of 
the  parties,  the  whole  of  them  changed  their  minds  at  the  last  moment ; 
and,  within  a  fortnight  of  the  time  appointed  for  the  ship's  sailing,  with 
a  certain  expenditure  of  between  4000/.  and  5000/.  incurred,  only  three 
families  remained  willing  to  go.  Circumstances  are  much  changed  this 
year ;  no  difficulty  has  been  found  in  filling  four  ships  already  from  the 
county  of  Kent  fdone,  and  numbers  of  candidates  have  been  rejected 
for  want  of  room.  From  Scotland  and  Ireland  the  supply  of  emigrants 
has  never  been  scanty  since  the  first  months  of  1837. 

I.— ii  Return  (^  Perwns  who  have  Emierated  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  the  British  Colonies  and  the  Uniiea  States  of  America,  during  each 
Year  from  1825  to  1837. 


Years. 

British  Colo- 

QiMin 
N.  America. 

United  SUtes 

of 

America. 

Total 

to 

America. 

Cape  of 
OoodHopa 

AtutraBan 
Ookmie*. 

ToUl. 

1825 
1826 
1827 
1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 

Total. 

8,741 
12,818 
12,648 
12,084 
13,307 
30,574 
58,067 
66,339 
28,808 
40,060 
15,673 
34,226 
29,884 

6,551 
7,063 
14,526 
12,817 
15,678 
24,887 
23,418 
32,872 
29,109 
33,074 
26,720 
37,774 
36,770 

14,292 
19,881 
27,174 
24,901 
28,985 
55,461 
81,485 
99,211 
57,917 
73,134 
42,293 
72,000 
66,654 

114 
116 
114 
135 
197 
204 
114 
196 
517 
288 
325 
293 
326 

485 
903 
715 
1,066 
2,016 
1,242 
1,561 
3,733 
4,093 
2,800 
1,860 
3,124 
5,054 

14,891 
20,900 
28,003 
26,092 
31,198 
56,907 
83,160 
103,140 
62,527 
76,222 
44,478 
75,417 
72,034 

363,129 

300,259 

663,388 

2,939 

28,642 

694,969 

II. — A  Hetum  of  the  Annual  Number  of  Emigrants,  on  an  Average  of 
Three  Years,  from  1834  to  1836,  from  the  Principal  Ports  qfthe  United 
Kingdom;  distinguishing  with  an  Asterisk  those  Ports  at  which  are 
appointed  Agents  for  Emigration, 


ENGLAND. 

SCOTLAND. 

IRELAND.               1 

Porta. 

Numbers. 

Pbrta. 

NumlKT». 

Porta. 

Numbers. 

♦London     •     . 

8,836 

♦Leith        .      . 

500 

•Dublin     .     . 

3,928 

♦Liverpool  .     . 

21,815 

*Greenock      . 

2,864 

♦Cork  .     .     . 

4,538 

♦Bristol       •     • 

874 

Aberdeen 

950 

♦Belfast     .     . 

3,353 

Yarmouth  •     • 

1,237 

Inverness 

527 

♦Sligo  .      .     . 

2,479 

Hull    .     .     . 

979 

♦Limerick .     . 

1,498 

Plymouth  .     * 

847 

*  Londonderry 

4,709 

Portsmouth    « 

297 

Waterford     . 

1,367 

Total .     .     . 

Total      .     . 

Gal  way    .     . 
Total     .     . 

487 

34,885 

4,841 

22,369 

Total  from  the  United  Kingdom     .     •     62,085 
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III. — A  Return  of  the  Number  of  Emigrants  to  each  Colony,  in  the  Year 

1837. 


England  •     •     • 
Scotland  •     •     • 
Ireland    •     •     • 

Total    .     . 

COLONIES.                                            1 

British  North 
America. 

Uaited 
states. 

Cape  of 
Good  Hope. 

AuitralUn 
Colonies. 

IVnal. 

5,027 

2,394 

22,463 

31,769 
1,130 
3,871 

325 

1 

3,381 

1,254 

419 

40,502 

4,779 

26,753 

29,884 

36,770 

326 

5,054         72,034    1 

The  Ports  from  which  Emigrants  have  sailed  in  1837,  besides  those  mentioned 
in  Table  II.,  are  Beaumaris,  Berwick,  Bideford,  Cardiff,  Exeter,  Falmouth,  Lynn, 
Whitby,  Whitehaven,  Dundee,  Glasgow,  Port  Glasgow,  and  Westport. 

Prices  and  ffages  in  New  South  Wales  and  Fan  Diemen^s  Land. 

The  object  of  the  following  statements  is  to  give  a  view  of  the  latest 
information  respecting  the  current  rate  of  wages  and  market  prices  in 
the  above  colonies. 

All  statements  of  this  kind  must  of  course  he  taken  with  an  allow- 
ance ;  the  wages  of  lahour  are  necessarily  liable  to  vary  with  the  relative 
supply  and  demand,  and  will  also  differ  according  to  the  capacity  of  the 
workman.  Again,  prices  in  New  South  Wales  are  exceedingly  fluctu- 
ating ;  the  price  of  food  is  affected  in  this  colony,  more  than  in  most 
countries,  hy  the  nature  of  the  seasons ;  and  in  respect  to  manufactured 
goods,  both  in  New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen  s  Land,  the  prices 
depend  so  much  on  arrivals  from  England  that  they  cannot  be  usefully 
quoted.  Nevertheless,  it  is  believed  that  the  following  information, 
which  has  been  obtained  from  the  best  authorities  in  the  colonies,  will 
be  found  sufficiently  accurate  to  enable  any  man  to  form  a  sound  judg- 
ment of  what  he  may  expect  in  the  particulars  to  which  they  relate. 

The  mechanics  in  most  demand,  are,  carpenters,  joiners,  cabinet* 
makers,  stonemasons,  stonecutters,  bricklayers,  brickmakers,  blacksmiths 
(particularly  if  they  can  shoe  horses),  wheelwrights,  and  coopers.  There 
likewise  seems  to  be  a  considerable  demand  in  the  colony  for  boot  and 
shoemakers,  bootclosers,  tailors,  dyers  and  scourers,  and  woolsorters. 
Good  mechanics  appear  to  earn  from  30*.  to  40*.  a  week  in  Sydney, 
without  lodgings  or  rations.  Common  labourers  14*.  a  week  without 
rations,  or  5*.  6d.  a  week  with  rations.  The  wages  of  mechanics  in  the 
country  may  be  estimated  at  from  20/.  to  40/.  per  annum,  with  house 
and  rations.  Country  tradespeople,  acquainted  with  making  and  repair- 
ing agricultural  implements,  and  the  erection  of  buildings  necessary  for 
agricultural  purposes,  are  described  as  never  in  want  of  employment. 
The  wages  given  to  farm  servants  vary  so  much  according  to  their 
qualifications,  that  it  is  difficult  to  name  an  average  rate.  A  good 
ploughman  will  earn  from  15/.  to  20/.  per  annum,  with  a  house  and 
rations.  Shepherds  and  stackmen  the  same.  Mere  agricultural  labour- 
ers from  12/.  to  15/.  The  fact  of  their  being  married  or  single  does  not 
seem  to  make  any  difference  in  the  rate  of  wages ;  but  it  is  mentioned, 
that  couples  recently  united,  and  without  children,  will  more  readily 
find  employment  than  if  they  are  encumbered  with  a  young  family,  in 
consequence  of  the  expense*  of  maintaining  the  same  without  adequate 
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benefit  for  their  services.  There  is,  however,  always  employment,  it  is 
said,  for  women  as  domestic  servants,  at  from  7^  to  15/.  per  annum, 
with  board  or  rations  and  lodgings  suitable  to  their  avocations.  The 
servants  mostly  in  requisition  seem  to  be  general  house  servants,  who 
will  also  undertake  washing  and  laundry  work,  or  plain  cooking ;  or  girls 
to  take  care  of  children  and  perform  needlework. 

The  rations  issued  by  settlers  is  not  quite  uniform,  but  it  seems  gene- 
rally to  consist  of  about  the  following  allowances  per  week  : — 10  lbs.  of 
seconds  flour ;  8  lbs.  of  fresh  beef  or  mutton,  or  5  lbs.  of  salt  pork ;  1  lb. 
of  sugar,  and  2  oz.  of  tea,  or  seven  quarts  of  new  milk ;  2  oz.  of  soap, 
and,  in  some  instances,  2  oz.  of  tobacco.  To  women  about  two-thirds, 
and  to  children  about  one-third  or  half  of  these  rations  are  allowed.  In 
some  cases  only  the  meat  and  flour  are  given.  The  more  humble  class 
of  settlers  usually  victual  labourers  at  home  at  their  own  table,  and  in 
the  same  manner  as  they  live  themselves,  instead  of  issuing  to  them 
separately  the  above  rations. 

House-rent  is  very  dear  in  Sydney,  but  a  married  couple  of  emigrants 
might  easily  find  a  small  house  containing  two  rooms  to  accommodate 
them  on  their  arrival,  for  a  weekly  rent  of  from  5f.  to  lOt.,  and  an  un- 
married man  may  lodge  and  board  for  half  a  guinea.  A  cottage,  with 
four  apartments,  would  be  rented  at  about  lOt.  a  week. 

A  Return  ehewing  the  Average  Wages  of  the  principal  Mechamiee  and  others  in 
the  Town  of  Sydney,  for  the  Six  Months  ended  SOih  July,  1836,  obtained  from 
Returns  transmitted  by  the  First  Magistrate  to  the  Coionial  Seoretar^s  Qffloe 
at  Sydney. 


Trade  or  CaUing. 


Trada  or  Calling. 


Average 

Wa^ei 

per  Diem, 


•|1 


Is^i 


Rateeper 

Dtemwithoot 

Board  or 

Lodging. 


3f 


Bread  and  Bieeait- 

bakert  •     •  ,  . 

Bntchers .     *  .  • 

Briekmakers  •  • 

Bricklayer*   .  •  . 

Blaeksaitlis .  .  . 

Boat-boildera  .  . 

Boot-maken .  •  . 

Boot^loaer*  .  .  . 

Caroentort    .  .  . 

CabiaeMaakert .  . 

Conpt*rtmiiha  and 

Bnuiort     .  .  . 

Catlers     .     .  .  . 


Gaxdaaert     •    •    • 

Grooms  and  Coaoh-' 
men.  •  •  .  • 
Joiners  .... 
Laboorers  •  .  • 
Millwrighte  .     .     . 

Overseers.     •     .     • 


«.  d. 
13    o\ 


i    0 


Cnzrlers 

Coopers 
CooG. 


Carters 
Dyers  and  Scomvrs. 
Farriers  .  .  .  . 
Pisliermen  .  .  , 
Fellmoogers .    .     . 


Painters  and  Glaziers 
Plumbers  and  ditto  • 
nasterers.  .  .  . 
Quarrymen  .  .  . 
Hope  makers.  •  • 
Shoemakers  .  .  . 
Sail-makers  .  •  . 
Stone-masons  .  . 
Shipwrights.  Carpen- ) 
ter*»  aud  Joiners  .  3 
Sawyers  .  . 
Tailors  .  . 
Upholsterers. 
Wea 


4 
S 
6 
6 
6 
7 
0 
6 

Is  0 


t,  d. 

1    4 

14i.» 
£20* 


1  8 
2**0 
8    0 


t.  d. 
8    0 

4    0 


«.  d. 


8    0 


eavers  .  . 
Wool-spinners 
Wheelwrights 
WhitesmiUis. 


^  Average  wages  per  annnm. 


8    9 

8  6 
1    4 

9  1 
£68* 


7    6 

e  8 


6  8 

6  6 

6  0 

4  0 

6  6 


4    S 
6    8 
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A  Return  shewing  the  Avei^age '  Wages  of  the  principal  Mechanii 
others  in  the  Island  of  Van  Diemens  Land  in  the  month  of  June,  1 


Mechanics  and 
1836. 


Average  Wages 
per  Diem, 

Average 
Wage's 
per  Ann. 

Average  Wages 
per  Diem, 

Average 
Wages 
per  Ann. 

Trade  or  Calling. 

Trade  or  Calling. 

Without 

With 

With 

Without 

With 

With 

Board  8e 

Board  &  Board  & 

Board  &, Board  & 

Goara& 

Lodglttg. 

Lodging. 

Lodging. 

LodgingJudging. 

Lodging. 

1.   d. 

t.  i. 

£,   *.  A 

t.  d. 

<.   d. 

£.   t.  d. 

Bread  and  Blsonit) 
bakers    .     «    •  J 

5    0 

8    0 

30    0    0 

Milkmen      .     .     . 
Nurserymen      .     . 

8    < 
4    6 

9    0 
2    6 

SO    0    0 
55    0    0 

Balchen  .     .     .     . 

6    0 

3    0 

30    0    0 

Painters       .     .     . 

6    6 

4    6 

45    0    0 

BoatbuUdert     .     . 

6    6 

4    0 

40    0    0 

Plastercrt    .     .     . 

7    0 

6    0 

45    0    0 

Brickmakera      .     . 

6    6 

4    0 

35    0    0 

Ploughmen .     «     . 
Plumbers     .     .     . 

5    0 

3    0 

40    0    0 

Bricklayers    .     .     . 

7    « 

5    0 

45    0    0 

6    6 

4    6 

40    0    0 

Blackamitlis .     .     . 

11 

4    6 

4A    0    0 

Quorrymen  .     .     . 

5    6 

3    6 

30    0    0 

Curriers    .     .     .     . 

4    0 

45    0    0 

Bope-makers     .     . 

5    9 

, , 

Carpenters     .     .     . 

6    6 

4    0 

45    0    0 

Shoemakers      .     . 

6    0 

46 

35  *0    0 

Coopers    .     .     .     . 
Cooks  (Men)     .     . 
Cooks  (Women).    . 

7    0 

4    6 

46    0    0 

Sawyers.     .     .     . 

7    0 

50 

35    0    0 

8    6 

9    0 

26    0    0 

ShipwrighU      .     . 

9    0 

, , 

8    6 

1    6 

17    0    0 

Stone-maaoni  •     . 

7    6 

6    0 

40  *0    0 

Coppersmiths,   .     . 

7    0 

Stone-cutters    .     . 

7    « 

5    0 

40    0    0 

4    9 

3**0 

85  *0    0 

Sail-makers.     .     . 

6    6 

Dyers.     !     .*     !     . 

S    0 

Slaters  &  Shinglers 

6    6 

4**0 

38  *0    0 

Dairywumen .     .     . 

3    0 

T'e 

17  'o    0 

Shepherds   .     .     . 

4    6 

3    0 

30    0    0 

Farmers   .     .     .     . 

4    6 

S    6 

30    0    0 

Soap-makers    .     . 

4   6 

,, 

, , 

Farriers    .     .     .     . 

5     0 

3    0 

46    0    0 

Tanners.     .     .     . 

6    0 

4    0 

38    0    0 

Fellmongers .     .     . 

6    0 

4    0 

45    0    0 

Tailor 

6    6 

4    6 

40    0    0 

6    0 

8    6 

35    0    0 

Tinplate-workers  . 

6    0 

3    0 

30    0    0 

Glaziers   .     .     .     . 

«    0 

4    0 

40    0    0 

Upholsterers     .     . 
WlieelwrighU   .     . 

7    0 

5    0 

40    0    0 

Joiners     .     .     .     . 

7    0 

6    0 

45    0    0 

7    0 

5    0 

45    0    0 

Labourers     .     .     . 

4    0 

9    0 

SO    0    0 

Woolsortera     .     . 

7    6 

5   6 

45    0    0 

MUlwri^shti   .     .     . 

8    6 

5    0 

65    0    0 

Not9j—'T\i%  rates  of  wages  here  stated  are  to  be  obtained  by  good  workmen  only ;  in  fact, 
and  bed  workmen  find  a  great  difficulty  in  procuring  employment  at  any  rale. 


indifferent 


I  Return  of  the  Average  Prices  of  Provisions^  ^.  at  Sydney,  New  South  Wales^ 
during  the  Six  Months  ended  30th  June,  1836,  and  in  the  Island  of  Van  Diemens 
Land,  during  the  Month  of  June,  1836. 


Sydney.  New 

Van  Die- 

Sydney,  Nwv 

Van  Die- 

South  Wales 

men's  Laud. 

South  Wales. 

men's  Land. 

ABTICLES. 

Prices  in  first 

Half-year  of 

1836. 

Average 
Prices  in 
June,  1836. 

ARTICLES. 

Average 
Prices  in  first 
Half'vearof 

*  li36. 

Average 
Prices  in 
June,  1836. 

£.  s.    d. 

£.  s,  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£,s.    d. 

Wheat    .    . 

per  bushel 

0  10    0 

0    8    2 

Straw     .     .       per  load 

1    5    0 

I  15    0 

Maise     .     . 

ditto 

0    8    6 

(     Nuue  in 
(.themarkei 

Brtad    .     .  per  4Ib.  loaf 
Beef      .     .       per  141b. 

0    1    0 

0    4    8 

0    0  10 
0    9    0 

OaU .     .     . 

ditto 

0    6    6 

0    5    9 

Mutton  .     .          ditto 

0    4    2 

0    8    9 

Barley    .     . 

ditto 

0    6    6 

0    6    4 

Pork      .     .         ditto 

0    9  11 

0  10    6 

Potatoes      . 

per  cwt. 

0  10    0 

0    5    0 

Veal .     .     .          ditto 

0    9  11 

0  a    0 

Butter,  fresh 

per  lb. 

0    3    6 

0    2    4 

Flour,  fine  .  per  lOOlbs. 

1    7    0 

1    4    0 

. .       Bait 

ditto 

0    1    6 

0    1  10 

Do.  seconds        ditto 

1    5    0 

1    9    0 

Evga      .     . 

per  dozen 

0    S    0 

0    2    0 

Veoxtables. 

Ducks    .     . 

per  pair 

0    5    0 

0    5    0 

Carrots.     .  per  bundle 

0    0    Si 

0    0    3 

Fowls     .     . 

ditto 

0    4    6 

0    4    0 

Turnips.     .       ditto 

0    0    Si 

0    0    9 

Geese      .     . 

ditto 

0    9    0 

0  11    0 

Cuhbages    .     per  head 

0    0    u 

0    0    1 

Turkeys 

ditto 

Oil    6 

0  14    0 

Greens  .     .  per  bundle 

0    0    9 

0    0    9 

Hay.     .     . 

per  ton 

17    0    0 

7  10    0 

G  rcen  Peas .      per  peck 

0    9    6 

Sovih  Australia. 

The  first  vessel  with  emigrants  from  the  United  Kingdom  to  this 
colony  sailed  on  the  22nd  February,  1836.    Since  that  period  25  vessels^ 
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with  2220  settlers,  have  heen  despatched  thither ;  941  in  1836,  and 
1279  in  1831 :  of  these  1911  helonged  to  the  labouring  class,  and  309 
to  a  superior  class;  of  the  former,  816  were  adult  males,  and  550 
adult  females ;  and  of  the  latter,  166  were  males,  and  19  were  female 
adults ;  the  remaining  609  were  children. 
The  expense  of  their  conveyance  was  defrayed  as  follows  : — 


Emigrants  of  the  labouring  class : —  Males. 

Adults  conveyed  by  the  Emigration  Fund  •     •     •  734 
) ,  other  meaas      .     .     •     .     •     82 

Children  conveyed  partly  by  Emigration  Fond, 

and  partly  by  other  means 74 

Children  conveyed,  wholly,  by  other  means      .     •     98 
, ,      nnder  2  years  old,  for  whom  no  charge 
was  made  by  the  ship-owners       .     .     .     .     ,107 
Children  conveyed,  for  peculiar  reasons,  by  the 
Emigration  I^md 27 

Emigrants  of  a  superior  class  : — 
Adults  conveyed  by  private  means   .     •     •     •     •  166 
Children     ,.  ,,  ••••••• 


Femalet. 

536 

14 

53 

85 

80 
21 


79 


TotoL 

1,270 

96 

127 
183 

187 

48 


245 
64 


Total 2,220 

The  recent  accounts  from  the  colony  indicate  that  a  further  number 
of  hands  will  be  required.  The  Commissioners  consequently  propose  to 
raise  a  land-loan  of  50,000Z.,  in  conformity  with  the  South  Australian 
Act,  and  to  send  out  a  considerable  number  of  settlers  of  the  labouring 
class  during  the  ensuing  year,  if  employment  should  continue  to 
increase. 

The  sales  of  land,  up  to  the  present  time,  have  amounted  to  63,195 
acres,  for  which  43,221/.  have  been  received, 

Canada, 

From  the  report  of  the  agent  for  the  superintendence  of  emigrants  in 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  emigrants 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  that  country  had  decreased  last  year,  by 
5821  individuals. 

The  following  Statement  ihews  the  Number  of  Emigrants  who  arrived  at 
Quebec  in  each  Year  from  1829  to  1837. 


(Countries  whence  arHved. 

18S9 

1830 

1831 

1839 

1833 

1834 

1836 

1836 

1837 

EoKland  and  Wales    .     .     . 

Ireland 

Seotluid 

Hamburgh  and  Gibraltar      . 
Nova  ScolU.  Newfoundland.^ 
West  Indie*.  &0.      .     .     .J 
Havre-de-Orace     .... 

The  total  n 

8.565 
9.614 
S.643 

123 

6.799 
18.300 
8.460 

451 

10.343 

34.133 

6.854 

4S4 

17,481 

S8.904 

6.500 

15 

546 

6,193 
19.013 
4.196 

345 

6.799 
19.206 
4.691 

339 

3.047 
7.108 
2.127 

835 

18.188 
12.590 
2.884 

•  • 
835 
485 

6.680 
14.538 
1.609 

274 

15.945 
umber 

S8.000 
daring 

60.264 
thenin 

61.746 
e  yearn 

21.752 
was  26 

30,986 
0,788. 

12.627 

27.728 

21.901 

The  arrivals  during  1837,  took  place  between  the  6th  of  May  and 
28th  of  October.  Tlie  emigrants  consisted  of  11,740  males  and  6079 
females  above  14  years  of  age,  with  4062  children  under  that  age. 
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The  following  Table  exhibits  the  Principal  Ports  in  the  United  Kingdom 
whence  the  Emigrants  to  Canada  in  1837  sailed. 


ENGLAND. 

SCOTLAND. 

IRELAND.              1 

Porte. 

Number. 

Ports. 

Number. 

Porti. 

Number. 

1,999 

360 

2,099 

2,535 

1,055 

1,424 

378 

282 

1,813 

286 

859 

848 

Bristol .      .      . 
HuU     .     .      . 
Liverpool  .     . 
London 
Lynn    .     . 
Plymouth  .     • 
Portsmouth      . 
Yarmouth 
Other  Ports     . 

Totnl      . 

159 
367 
2,247 
987 
154 
403 
201 
617 
445 

Aberdeen  .     • 
Cromarty  .      . 
Greenock  .      . 
Leith    .     .     . 
Other  Ports     . 

Total      . 

252 
215 
698 
253 
91 

Belfast.     .      . 
Baltimore  •     . 
Cork    .     .     . 
Dublin       .      . 
Limerick   •     . 
Londonderry  . 
Newport    .     . 
Newry       .      • 
Sligo    .     .     . 
Tralee  .     .     . 
Waterford       . 
Other  Ports     . 

Total      . 

5,580 

1,509 

14,538 

The  decrease  this  year  in  the  numher  from  England  is  6608  individuals ; 
from  Scotland  715.  There  has  however  been  an  increase  from  Ireland 
of  1942.  During  the  past  year,  there  has  been  no  loss  of  life  to  the 
emigrant  from  shipwreck.  The  only  vessels  which  met  with  this  mis- 
fortune, having  emigrants  on  board,  were  the  Royalist,  from  London- 
derry, with  136,  and  the  Hannibal,  from  Newry,  with  16  passengers. 
The  former  was  run  down  at  sea  by  the  Wexford,  off  the  island  of  St. 
PauFs,  but  succeeded  in  getting  into  Sydney  in  safety,  and  landing  her 
passengers,  who  subsequently  came  up  to  Quebec  in  a  schooner.  The 
Hannibal  was  wrecked  about  40  miles  below  Gaspc,  at  Griffin's  Cove ; 
passengers  and  baggage  all  saved.  The  emigrants  of  this  year  arrived 
generally  in  good  health,  with  the  exception  of  the  passengers  in  a  few 
vessels ;  nor  has  there  been  any  disease  of  a  malignant  character  amongst 
them  after  arrival.  The  number  of  deaths  at  the  quarantine  establish- 
ment of  Grosse  Isle,  exhibited  in  the  following  statement,  has  been 
much  smaller  this  season  than  during  the  last,  in  comparison  with  the 
number  admitted  into  hospital : — 

Number  of  cases  admitted  at  the  quarantine  station,  Groise  Isld  •     •  598 

Death ^ 57 

Admissions  at  the  Marine  Hospital,  Quebec •  407 

Death 35 

The  following  is  a  detailed  statement,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  of 
the  several  places  to  which  the  emigrants  of  1837  proceeded  for  settle- 
ment and  employment : — 


City  and  district  of  Quebec 
District  of  Three  Rivers      .  .  • 

District  of  St.  Francis  and  E.  Townships 
City  and  District  of  Montreal  .  . 

Ottawa  District       .... 

Total  to  Lower  Canada 

Ottawa,  Bathurtt,  Midland  and  Eastern  Districts,  as  far  as 
Kingston  included :  a  portion  of  these  are  employed  at  tbe 
Long^  Sault  Canal  •  •  •  •  • 


400 

300 

1,500 

1,000 

800 


3,000 


4,000 
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District  of  Newcastle,  and  townships  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

BayofQuint6     ......      1,800 

Toronto  and  the  Home  District,  indndin^  settknientfl  round 

Lake  Simco         ......      2,000 

Hamilton  Gulf  and  Huron  Tract,  and  situations  adjacent     .      2,500 
Niagara  frontier  and  district,  including  the  line  of  the  Wet- 
land Canal,  and  round  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario  •      2,000 
Settlements  bordering  on  Lake  Erie,  including  the  London 

District,  Adelaide  Settlement,  and  on  to  Lake  St  Clair    .      5,000 

Total  to  Upper  Canada     .  .    16,300 

Died  at  the  Quarantine  Station,  Grosse  Isle  .  •  57 

Died  at  the  Marine  Hospital,  Quebec  «  .  •  35 

Gone  to  the  United  States  .  .  .  •  1 ,50U 

Total       .  21,901 

With  respect  to  a  very  important  consideration  in  the  condition  of 
the  emigrant  population  after  landing  on  these  shores,  the  agent  reports, 
that,  with  the  exception  of  the  passengers  in  the  few  vessels  alluded  to 
in  a  previous  paragraph,  proper  provision  had,  generally  speaking, 
been  made  for  them,  as  to  pecuniary  means  and  store;*,  previous  to 
embarkation.  Many  wealthy  and  respectable  settlers  were  amongst 
them,  who  have  taken  up  locations  in  the  vicinity  of  Toronto. 

The  number  of  persons  of  the  working  classes,  aided  in  their  emi- 
gration by  parochial  assistance  or  by  their  landlords,  was  1571,  a 
considerably  smaller  number  than  during  1836.  Amongst  these  were 
318  individuals  who  received  aid  towards  their  emigration  under  the 
direction  and  authority  of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners.  The  remain- 
ing 20,330  were  voluntary  emigrants. 

The  agent  visited  the  Upper  Province  in  the  summer  of  last  year, 
and  found  the  condition  of  the  emigrants  generally  satisfactory.  Not- 
withstanding the  check  put  to  many  public  works  and  improvements, 
owing  to  the  commercial  pressure  and  financial  embarrassment  of  the 
times,  still  the  demand  for  labourers  and  artisans  in  Upper  Canada 
generally,  was  sufficient  to  prove  of  the  most  material  benefit  to  the 
emigrating  population.  And  though  the  demand  for  labourers  on  the 
St.  Lawrence  improvements  was  considerably  less  than  during  last 
year,  from  1200  to  1500  hands  found  constant  employment  there, 
with  good  wages.  ITie  government  works  at  Kingston  and  Cornwall 
also  furnished  employment  for  a  considerable  number  of  labourers. 
Lastly,  the  very  abundant  harvest  with  which  both  provinces  were 
favoured  during  the  past  season  proved  the  means  of  affording  ample 
employment  to  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  emigrants. 

With  respect  to  the  prospect  of  emigration  during  1838,  and  the 
condition  of  these  provinces  for  the  reception  of  many  thousands  of  the 
superabundant  population  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  agent  sees 
no  reason,  after  the  maturest  consideration,  to  make  a  report  in  the 
smallest  degree  unfavourable.  Great  public  improvements  are  still  in 
progress  in  Upper  Canada,  or  will  be  entered  upon  early  in  the  spring, 
which  will  require  and  give  employment  to  a  large  number  of  indi- 
viduals. By  a  Minute  of  Council  in  Upper  Canada,  dated  the  20th 
July  last,  a  sum  of  money  has  been  appropriated  to  the  opening  of  a 
road  through  the  back  townships  of  Hinchinbrook,  Bedford,  Osso,  and 
Olden,  with  instructions  to  locate  thereon  such  able-bodied  male  emi- 
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grants  of  f\ill  age  as  may  be  willing  to  settle  on  any  of  those  townships, 
on  portions  of  fifty  acres  each,  for  which  they  will  receive  a  free  grant, 
besides  further  advantages,  set  forth  in  the  Order  in  Council ;  and  it  is 
obvious  that  the  formation  of  such  settlements  in  the  townships  back  of 
Kingston,  with  the  opening  of  a  road  of  communication  between  them, 
will  aflford  a  new  stimulus  to  settlement  in  general,  and  an  additional 
prospect  of  employment  to  persons  arriving  early  in  the  ensuing  season. 

Connected  with  the  Trent  Canal  in  Upper  Canada  is  the  new  district 
of  Colbome,  of  which  the  Trent  will,  when  completed,  be  the  great 
outlet.  A  meeting  was  held  last  month  at  Peterborough,  the  intended 
capital  of  the  new  district,  and  a  subscription  was  made  to  establish  an 
efficient  steam-boat  on  the  large  lakes  and  connecting  rivers  north  of 
that  town.  This  boat  will  be  immediately  commenced,  and  will  prove 
of  vast  importance  to  all  the  back  settlements  in  that  section  of  the 
province,  particularly  the  township  of  Ops,  to  which  numbers  of  emi- 
grants have  been  directed  in  former  years,  and  the  neighbouring  town- 
ships of  Harvey,  Verulam,  Fenelon,  Eldon,  &c. 

During  the  summer  several  wealthy  and  highly  respectable  emigrants 
have  established  themselves  in  the  eastern  townships ;  and  although 
the  facilities  for  employment  during  the  past  season  were  not  so  exten- 
sive and  favourable  as  might  have  been  desired,  still  the  emigrant 
population  settled  in  that  section  of  the  country  is  gradually  augmenting 
m  number  and  prosperity.  A  large  portion  of  them  are  persons  pos- 
sessing intelligence,  knowledge  of  agriculture,  and  considerable  capital. 

The  very  rigid  measures  which  the  authorities  of  New  York  have 
adopted,  with  reference  to  emigrants  arriving  at  that  port  from  Europe, 
have  proved  a  very  considerable  check  to  emigration  to  the  United 
States,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  subjoined  statement.  The  number  of 
arrivals  in  1837  declined  from  59,000  to  34,000,  a  decrease  of  42  per 
cent.  The  vessels  which  recently  brought  out  large  numbers  of  emi- 
grants from  Liverpool  to  New  York  have  on  their  last  trip  been  almost 
empty  of  steerage  passengers ;  and  it  is  publicly  stated,  that  the  sole 
cause  of  this  was  the  expressed  resolution  of  the  Mayor  of  New  York 
to  demand  the  full  sum  of  IQ  dollars  a  head  from  everv  individual.  In 
addition  to  these  measures,  the  commercial  distress  prevalent  in  that 
country,  and  the  consequent  difficulty  of  obtaining  any  employment 
whatever  by  the  emigrant  after  arrival,  has  actually  caused  the  return 
to  Europe  of  a  number  of  persons  who  would  otherwise  have  become 
permanent  settlers  there. 

A  Return  of  the  Number  of  Emigrants  arrived  at  New  York  from  th9 
United  Kingdom. 


Years. 

England. 

Ireland. 

Scotland. 

.  Total, 

1B29 

8,110 

2,443 

948 

11,501 

1830 

16,350 

3,499 

1,584 

21,433 

1831 

13,808 

6,721 

2,078 

22,607 

1832 

18,947 

6,050 

3,286 

28,283 

1833 

, , 

, , 

16,100 

1834 

,, 

•  1 

26)54a 

1835 

,, 

, , 

16,749 

1836 

, , 

t  • 

59,075 

1837 

•• 

•• 

34.000 
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These  tneasurea  will  prove  next  seaaon  the  means  of  diverting  the 
greatest  portion  of  the  emigration  which  formerly  proceeded  to  the 
interior  by  way  of  New  York,  and  of  inducing  emigrants  to  prefer  the 
more  natural,  cheaper,  and  equally  expeditious  route  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence. 


Obfervationa  upon  the  Poorest  Class  of  Operatives  in  Glasgow  in  1837. 
By  C.  R.  Baird,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Glasgow  Statistical  Society. 

[Read  at  a  Meeting  of  thai  Society,  on  the  16M  February,  1838.] 

Owing  to  the  depressed  state  of  trade,  the  consequent  want  of  employ- 
ment, and  the  high  price  of  provisions,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  spring  and 
the  banning  of  the  summer  of  1837,  a  large  number  of  the  working 
classes  in  Glasgow  were  reduced  to  very  necessitous  circumstances.  A 
pubhc  meeting  was  accordingly  held  in  the  Town  Hall,  on  the  19th  May 
pf  that  year,  when  it  was  resolved  that  a  subscription  should  be  raised  for 
the  purpose  of  aflfording  relief  to  the  industrious  poor,  and  a  committee 
was  appointed  to  procure  subscriptions  (which  soon  amounted  to  up- 
wards of  52Q0/.,  bcsideg  a  balance  of  above  3000/.  handed  over  by  the 
former  Relief  Committee),  and  to  administer  such  relief  as  they  thought 
proper.  The  writer  of  the  following  observations  acted  as  Secretary  to 
the  Committee. 

After  duly  considering  how  their  operations  should  be  conducted,  the 
Committee  resolved, — 1st,  to  employ,  or  to  get  employment,  at  out-door 
labour,  for  as  many  as  possible  of  the  persons  who  applied  for  relief;  for 
instance,  in  banking  the  river  Clyde,  cutting  foundatious  for  buildings, 
breaking  stone^metalt  and  similar  work,  in  which  department  the  Com** 
mittee,  through  the  kind  exertions  of  Provost  Mills,  Uie  River  Trustees, 
and  other  gentlemen,  were  very  successful ;  2ndly,  to  give  out  yarn  to 
be  woven  into  webs  by  such  applicants  as  were  weavers,  who  either  werQ 
incapable  for  out-door  work,  or  for  whom  no  such  employment  could  be 
procured;  and,  Srdly,  to  establish  soup-kitchens,  to  provide  food  for 
applicants  for  whom  no  suitable  work  could  be  procured,  and  for 
destitute  children.  It  was  also  agreed  that  each  applicant  for  relief 
should  give  a  statement  of  his  case  by  answering  the  following  queries, 
viz. — 

1.  Name.  8.  When  dismissed^  and  for  what. 

2.  Age.  9.  If  a  Unionist. 

3.  Place  of  nativity.  10.  Supply  from  other  sources. 

4.  Ditto  of  abode.  11.  I f  he  (or  she)  had  a  wife  (ur  husband). 
5*  Length  of  residence  19  Qlasgow.       12.  Number  of  childreu  below  10  years. 

6.  Occupation.  13.  Number  of  children  above  10  years, 

7.  By  whom  last  empluyed.  and  how  occupied. 

This  statement  was  required  to  be  attested  by  the  General  or  Resident 
Commissiotier  of  Police  of  the  ward  within  which  the  applicant  resided ; 
and  the  answers  to  queries  7  and  8  were  also  required  to  be  certified  by 
the  applicant's  last  employer. 

It  will  be  at  once  observed  that  the  queries  1 ,  -2, 4,  6,  and  the  last 
four,  were  necessarily  put,  in  order  to  be  able  ia  judge  of  the  propriety 
of  granting^  relief;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  here  that  the  queries  3  and 
b  were  rawde  to  satisfy  several  members  of  the  committee,  who  wished 
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to  know  how  many  of  the  applicants  were  natives  of  Glasgow,  and  how 
long  those  who  were  not  so  had  resided  there,  and  the  number  of  strangers 
relieved ;  that  No,  7  and  8  were  put  to  be  able  to  learn  farther  particulars 
of  the  applicants,  by  applying  to  their  last  employers ;  and  that  the  9th 
query  was  inserted  at  the  request  of  some  of  the  members  of  the  committee, 
in  order  to  learn,  as  far  as  possible,  the  extent  of  Trades'  Unions  among 
the  operatives,  and  to  enquire  how  far  such  Unions  tended  to  increase 
or  diminish  distress  among  these  classes.  The  writer  of  these  obser- 
vations, as  Secretary  to  the  committee,  wished  to  put  additional  queries, 
with  the  view  to  procure  farther  information  respecting  the  general 
condition  of  the  working  classes ;  but  it  was  thought  better  to  put  few 
questions,  except  those  necessary  to  enable  the  committee  to  judge  of 
the  physical  wants  of  the  applicants. 

When  the  cases  of  the  applicants  were  attested,  the  committee  got 
out-door  labour  for  them,  or  employed  them  in  preparing  road-metal,  or 
in  weaving,  or  gave  them  tickets  to  receive  food  (soup  and  bread  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  their  families)  at  the  soup-kitchens,  of  which 
there  were  eight  in  all,  in  different  parts  of  the  city  and  suburbs. 

Above  6000  schedules  of  queries  and  answers,  containing  the  state- 
ments of  the  cases  of  applicants,  were  lodged  with  the  committee ;  be- 
sides which,  many  persons,  adults  and  children,  were  supplied  from  the 
soup-kitchens,  on  certificates  from  respectable  citizens,  without  having 
lodged  statements  of  their  cases,  or  answers  to  the  queries.  Indeed,  at 
one  time,  there  were  on  the  soup-kitchen  list  alone  upwards  of  3800 
adults,  besides  children,  in  all  about  18,500  persons. 

The  writer  has  examined  the  statements  (or  schedules  of  queries 
and  answers)  of  the  cases  of  those  male  applicants,  in  all  3072,  who 
were  employed  by,  or  got  employment  through,  the  committee,  and  1000 
of  the  cases  of  those  adults  who  received  food  from  the  soup-kitchens. 
By  such  examination  he  has  been  able  to  prepare  the  subjoined  tables, 
on  which  he  proceeds  to  make  the  following  remarks : — 

Table  I.— -4  Statement  qf  the  Persons  who  were  supplied  with  Work  by 
the  Glasgow  Relief  Committee  in  1837. 


APPLICANTS, 

Scotch. 

1 

1 

Cb 

Tolal. 

Glasgoir 

Other 
Parts. 

Total. 

Weavers,  married .     •     . 
,,       single    .     .     . 

Total  •     •     •     . 

Other  Trades,  married     • 
, ,           single  .     • 

ToUl.     .     •     . 

Total  married       .     .     . 
,,    unmarried  •     •     • 

Total.     .     .     . 

753 
398 

440 
148 

1,193 
546 

948 
155 

23 
9 

7 
3 

2,171 
713 

1,151 

588 

1,739 

1,103 

32 

10 

2,884 

50         45 
62         34 

95 

86 

•  • 

7 

• « 

•  • 

•  • 

102 

86 

102 

79 

181 

•  • 

7 

•  • 

188 

803 
450 

485 
182 

1,288 
632 

948 
155 

30 
9 

7 
3 

2,273 
799 

1,253 

667 

1,920 

1,103 

39 

10 

3,072 
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APPLICANTS. 

Scotch. 

i 

1 

1 
1 

Total. 

Glafsow 

Other 
Part*. 

Total. 

Ages  of  Applicants : 
Below  30  ...     . 
30  to  50     ...     . 
Above  50  ...     • 

Total.     .     .     . 

Children  of  Applicants: 
Undei  10  years  of  age 
Above  10         ,, 

Total.     .     .     . 

Unionists,  and  their  ages : 
Below  30   .... 
30  to  60     ...     . 
Above  50  .... 

Total.     .     .     . 

607 
497 
149 

227 
265 
175 

834 
762 
324 

304 
532 

267 

17 
15 

7 

3 
6 

1 

1,158 

1,315 

599 

1,253  1     667 

1,920 

1,103 

39 

10 

3,072 

1,535       694 
702  1     542 

2,229 
1,244 

1,690 
1,020 

56 
39 

19 
3 

3,994 
2,306 

2,237    1,236 

3,473 

2,710 

95    1    22 

6,300 

259       123 

234  ,     149 

70  j       53 

382 
433 
123 

176 
302 
117 

8 
10 

1 

'i 

566 
746 
241 

613       325 

938 

1 

595 

19 

1 

1,553 

Table  II. — A  List  of  the  Persons  who  were  supplied  with  Food  at  the 

Soup-Kitchens. 

MalM.  Females.  Total 

Weavers     .     .     247  1  «««  Weavers     .     .       45  1  g^^  ,q^« 

Other  trades    .       81  /  ^^^  Other  trades         ««''  '  ^^^  ^^^^ 


627 


175 

Unmarried     . 

131 

499 

Married    .      . 

475 

326 

Widowed  ,     . 

394 

Scotch — Glajtgow     •  400  Ages— under  30 

,,         other  parls  312  30  to  50 

Irish 266  Above  50 

English   ....  18 

Foreigners     ...  4 

Total    .     .     .     1000  Total    .     .     .     1000  Total     .     1000 

Number  of  children  under  10, 1428 ;  above  10,  706;  independent  of  parents,  54; 

toUl,  2188. 

Of  the  3072  applicants  who  received  work  nearly  two-thirds  (as 

might  indeed  have  been  expected)  were   Scotchmen,  the  number  of 

Scotch  applicants  being  1920,  viz. — 

Married  men,  weavers  .     .     •     .  1193  \  |oqq -t 

,,          of  other  trades  .     .  95  J  *^^°  I   jgnQ 

Single  men,  weavers    ....  546  )     f>^n  \ 

,,         of  other  trades    .     .  86  /    '*'*^  ^ 
The  number  of  Irish  applicants  was  1 103,  viz. — 

Married  men,  weavers     .  .     948  \  iiao 

Single  men,           ,,         .  .     155  /  ^^""^ 

being  rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  number  supplied  with 
work,  which  may  appear  a  large  number  to  persons  who  are  unac- 
quainted with  the  working  classes  in  Glasgow ;  but  the  statement  of  this 
&ct  will,  the  writer  thinks,  go  far  to  disabuse  the  minds  of  many  of  the 
community  of  an  idea  too  prevalent,  that  at  least  a  majority  (it  has  been 
repeatedly  stated,  two-thirds)  of  the  persons  relieved  by  charity  in  Glas- 
gow are  Irish. 
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The  number  of  English  applicants,  it  will  be  seen,  was  very  small, 
only  39,  viz. — 

Married  men,  weavers 23  1 

Single     do.        ,,  9   V  39 

Married  do.   of  other  trades     ...       7  } 

And  those  of  other  countries  only  amounted  to  10,  viz. — 

Married  men,  weavers      .     .     7  )    ,  r. 
Single       do.       ,,  .     .     3  j    '" 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  number  of  weavers  of  the  said  3072  was 
to  those  of  other  trades  as  15  to  1,  there  being  of — 

w— IS'':  :  :  ^la     o*"*"^»  &f :  Z 

28S4  188 

Which  great  surplus  of  weavers  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  the  fund  was  known  to  be  raised  especially  for  the  hand-loom 
weavers ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  statement  shews  (as  was  known  to  be 
the  case  in  former  years,  particularly  in  1826)  that  during  any  depres- 
sion in  trade,  or  scarcity  of  provisions,  the  weavers  are  those  who  suflfer 
first,  and,  it  maybe  added,  most  severely;  therefore  they  may  well  be 
accounted  the  poorest  class  of  operatives  in  Glasgow. 

It  is  rather  a  remarkable  circumstance  that  all  the  Irish  applicants 
were  weavers,  and  were  generally  employed  in  heavy  work ;  the  Scotch 
being  preferred  for  the  lighter  fabrics. 

The  writer  has  not  been  able  to  learn,  with  any  degree  of  precision, 
the  total  number  of  hand-loom  weavers  in  Glasgow  and  its  suburbs,  but 
has  been  informed  by  several  persons,  most  likely  to  be  acquainted  with 
the  truth,  that  there  are  about  8000.  Of  these  it  will  be  seen,  by  Table 
No.  I.,  that  the  Relief  Committee  assisted  (by  giving  work  to)  2884;  and 
by  Table  No.  II.  it  appears  that  of  1000  persons  who  were  supplied  with 
food  at  the  soup-kitchens,  there  were — 

Female  weavers      •     .       45 
Male         do.  .     .     247  . 

And  taking  the  same  proportion  of  the  2000  cases  not  examined,  764,  it 
may  be  stated  that  at  least  4060  of  the  adults  assisted  by  the  committee 
were  weavers. 

The  writer  has  not  thought  it  important  to  distinguish  the  particular 
trades  of  the  188  applicants  supplied  with  work  who  were  not  weavers ; 
but  may  merely  mention  that  they  were  nearly  all  cloth-lappers,  calen- 
derers,  and  others  closely  connected  with  the  manu&cture  of  cotton 
cloth. 

Of  the  3072,  the  dumber  of  married  men  was  2273,  viz. — 

Married  Men,  Weavers,  of  Married  Men  of  Total  of  each 

the  following  Ages.  other  Trades.                     Age. 

Under  30       .     .       490  42                         532 

30  to  50  •     .     .     1156  43                       1199 

Above  50       .     .      525  17                        542 

Total  married     .     .     2273 
The  fact  that  so  many  as  532  of  that  number  were  married  under  30 
years  of  age  (at  what  age — how  much  below  30— the  writer  has  no  op- 
portunity of  learning)  goes  far  to  shew  the  great  improvidence  of  early 
marriages  among  the  very  poorest  of  the  working- classes  i  and  it  will 
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also  be  noticed  (from  the  number  of  children  afterwards  specified)  that 
a  large  number  of  the  applicants  above  30  years  of  age  must  have  been 
married  at  early  periods  of  life.  Indeed  the  writer  can  state,  on  the  tes- 
timony of  a  manufacturer  long  in  extensive  business,  that  in  no  class  is 
marriage,  in  general,  so  early  as  among  the  weavers. 
The  number  of  children  was  6302,  viz. — 

Cbildren  nnder  10  Children  above  10 

Tears  of  Age.  Yean  of  Age.  Total. 

OffatberiimderdO  .     .       780  27  807 

,,       30  to  50   •     .     2686  1187  3873 

,,       above  50.     .       528  1094  1622 

Total     .     .     3994  2308  6302 

The  average  of  this  table  gives  nearly  3  children  to  each  family ;  and 
taking  the  number  of  Scotch  married  applicants,  1288,  and  the  number 
of  their  children,  3473,  there  are  only  2  *  69  to  each  family ;  while  the 
number  of  Irish  applicants  married,  948,  and  the  number  of  their  chil- 
dren, 2712,  shew  2*86  to  each  family,  establishing  the  current  opinion, 
that  the  lower  classes  of  the  Irish  are  fully  more  prolific  than  the  Scotch. 

The  writer  did  not  expect  to  find  so  many  Unionists  among  the 
weavers  as  is  shewn  in  Table  No.  I.,  there  being  1553  Unionists  among 
the  3072  applicants.  It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  state  that  the  Union,  or 
combination  among  the  weavers,  appears  to  have  been  of  the  most  harm- 
less description,  merely,  if  possible,  to  get  a  general  fixed  rate  of  wages, 
and  (so  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  learn)  never  productive  of  any 
of  those  acts  of  violence,  or  other  great  evils,  which  have  characterised 
some  Unions  of  other  trades.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  proper  to  mention 
that  the  re-enactment  of  the  combination  laws  is  one  of  the  measures  pro- 
posed to  benefit  the  hand-loom  weavers,  not  merely  with  the  view  to  keep 
down  Unions  among  the  weavers  themselves,  but  more  (as  the  writer  sup- 
poses) to  remove  the  obstacles,  arising  from  combinations  of  other  trades, 
to  the  weavers  entering  such  trades. 

After  what  has  been  mentioned  in  the  previous  parts  of  this  paper,  it 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  state  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  weavers  in  Glas- 
gow and  its  suburbs  are  in  extreme  poverty.  Their  wages,  which  even 
in  1819  were  as  low  as  12^.  gross,  or  IO5.  Sd,  nett  (the  deductions  being 
for  loom-rent,  winding,  &c.),  now  average  only  S*.  Ad,  gross,  or  Is,  nett, 
per  week ;  and  even  for  this  miserable  pittance  they  are  obliged  to  work 
from  14  to  16  hours  per  day.  Their  houses,  which  are  generally  in  the 
suburbs,  are  of  the  poorest  description,  barely  furnished,  and  the  food 
and  clothing  of  the  inmates,  as  might  be  expected,  not  only  of  the 
plainest  description,  but  also  quite  inadequate.  In-  short,  as  is  evi- 
dent from  the  appearance  of  most  of  them,  poverty  arid  distress  of 
nearly  every  kind  "  is  their  portion." 

From  personal  experience,  as  well  as  from  the  information  of  others 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  subject,  the  writer  is  able  to  state  that 
the  religious,  moral,  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  weavers  was  long 
of  a  very  high  grade ;  and  even  yet  the  writer  is  of  opinion  that  the  elder 
portion  of  them  rank  higher  in  these  respects  than  any  other  class  of 
tradesmen.  But  as  poverty  prevents  many  of  them  from  attending  pub- 
lic worship,  and  still  more  from  educating  their  children,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  their  character  is  fast  deteriorating,  and  that  their  chil* 
dren  will  be  in  a  still  more  deplorable  condition. 
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Before  concluding,  the  writer  may  briefly  state,  without  expressing 
any  opinion  upon,  some  of  the  causes  which  have  been  assigned  for  the 
distress  now  existing  among  the  weavers.  These  arc, — 1st,  competition, 
or  the  attempts  among  manufacturers  to  undersell  each  other,  by  which 
they  have  reduced  the  wages  to  the  average  above  stated.  2nd.  The  state 
of  the  currency  and  banking  system,  wTiich  affords  at  one  time  undue 
facilities  to  over-trading,  and  again  causes  fatal  revulsions  in  trade,  and 
reduces  wages  below  their  natural  level.  .  3rd.  The  Corn  Laws,  as  keep- 
ing up  the  price  of  bread,  by  the  exclusion  of  foreign  corn,  thus  giving  a 
monopoly  to  the  land-owners,  forcing  the  foreign  capitalist  to  resort  to 
manufactures  instead  of  agriculture,  seeing  that  our  Corn  Laws  prevent 
an  exchange  of  produce ;  enabling  the  foreign  manufacturer,  from  the 
cheapness  of  food  abroad,  and  its  dearness  in  this  country,  to  undersell 
the  British  manufacturer,  and  leading  to  a  transfer  of  the  cotton  manu- 
facture to  America  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  4th.  Embezzlement 
of  materials,  particularly  of  weft.  The  manufacturers  allege  that  weft 
is  stolen  by  the  weavers  and  winders,  to  an  extent  approaching  to 
from  6  to  7  per  cent.,  and  is  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate  by  "  Bowl 
Corks,'*  who  work  it  up  into  plain  goods,  which  they  can  afford  to 
sell  at  rates  from  10  to  20  per  cent,  below  the  regular  manufacturers, 
since  they  give  lower  wages  to  the  weavers  than  those  given  by  the 
regular  houses.  5th.  The  superabundance  of  weavers  (and  this  the 
writer  deems  the  principal  cause),  ascribed  to  the  influx  of  Irish  and 
others  into  the  trade,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  is  acquired ;  to  the 
necessity  the  weavers  are  under  to  increase  their  incomes  by  putting 
their  children  early  to  the  loom ;  to  the  effects  of  combinations,  in  keep- 
ing the  weavers  from  entering  into  other  trades ;  to  the  application  of 
machinery  to  many  fabrics  formerly  wrought  at  the  hand-loom ;  and  to 
the  preference  given  by  the  weavers  to  their  own  trade,  from  their  being 
more  their  own  masters  than  they  would  be  at  other  employments,  and 
from  being  able  to  indulge  their  domestic  habits  by  having  their  families 
more  under  their  own  eye  than  when  employed  at  other  trades. 

The  writer  is  incompetent  to  judge  of  the  remedies  which  have  been 
proposed  to  better  the  condition  of  the  weavers  :  he  may  mention,  how- 
ever, that  the  following  have  been  suggested,  viz. — 1st.  The  establish- 
ment of  a  Board  of  Trade,  to  fix  a  minimum  rate  of  wages,  and  secure 
an  equality  over  the  whole  kingdom.  2d.  A  repeal  of  the  Act  making 
Bank  of  England  paper  a  legal  tender.  3d.  A  repeal  of,  or  at  all  events 
a  change  in,  the  Com  Laws.  4th.  More  severe  enactments  for  the 
suppression  of  the  **  Bowl -weft"  system.  5  th.  Emigration,  so  as  to 
lessen  the  number  of  hands.  6th.  The  re-enactment  of  the  combination 
laws  (vide  supra),  7th.  An  extension  of  the  suffrage.  8th.  The  esta- 
blishment of  a  fund  to  enable  weavers  to  leave  their  own  and  learn  some 
other  trade,  and  to  put  their  children  to  other  trades.  And,  9th.  A 
greater  number  of  clergymen  and  schools,  so  as  to  educate  the  people, 
make  them  more  religious  and  moral,  and  consequently  more  indus- 
trious, prudent,  and  economical.  And  were  the  writer  to  venture  an 
opinion  on  the  subject,  he  would  submit  that  the  last  remedy  would  be 
the  most  effective :  it  may  be  possible,  by  some  of  the  other  remedies 
proposed,  to  better  the  physical  condition  of  the  people  for  a  time,  but 
it  is  only  by  improving  the  moral  man  that  any  permanent  amelioration 
can  be  dOfected. 
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Schools  and  Scholars  in  Massachusetts^  TJniled  States^  1837. 
The  following  summary  of  the  annual  returns  of  schools  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  has  been  drawn  up  during  the  year  1 837,  and  sub- 
mitted to   the  Board  of  Education   in   that  commonwealth  by  their 
Secretary. 

The  State  contains  305  towns,  and  returns  were  received  from  294 — a 
greater  number  than  was  ever  received  in  any  preceding  year ;  and  the 
returns  bear  evidence,  also,  of  having  been  made  with  far  greater  accu- 
racy than  heretofore.  In  the  money  statements,  the  American  dollar 
has  been  converted  into  sterling,  at  the  exchange  of  50  pence  per  dollar. 
Number  of  towns  which  have  made  returns       .,•,•,..     294 

Population  (May  Ist,  1837) 691,222 

Valuation  (1830) £43,012,013  17    5 

Number  of  public  schools 2,918 

Numberofscholar.ofallagesinaUtheschool.{i^7]^*^;     '     \^^2.% 

Average  attendance  inthe  schools  {  J^  j;;^^"'^;     \     \    \     \     \     '.  'gi^SS 

Number  of  persons  between  4  and  16  years  of  age 177,053 

Average  length  of  the  school-terms  in  months  and  days     ....       6    25 

Number  of  teachers,  including  summer  and  winter  terms  <  females   '       3^591 

Average  wages  paid  per  month,  iuchiding  board  |  Jl^^^^i     \     \        2    7    5 

Amount  of  money  raiited  by  taxes  for  support  of  schools   .     •  £96,922  10    2 
Amount  raised  by  taxes  for  teachers*  wages,  including  board,)     qq  ^.q  *m    ^ 

if  paid  from  the  public  money  .•».•.••)         '  ^ 

Amount  raised  vc>luntarily,  to  prolong  common  schools,  in-\     ,/^  r^g^n  -tA     oi 

eluding  fuel  and  board,  if  contributed |     iu,uo^  i^i    ^ 

Number  of  academies  or  private  schools* 854 

Aggregate  of  mom hs  kept •       5,619 

Average  length  of  the  Svhuol-terms  in  months  and  days    ....       617 

A^^rcgate  of  scholars ••......     27,266 

Aggregate  paid  for  tuition       . £68,338  18     1} 

Amount  of  local  funds 39,486  14    4 

Income  from  same 1,994    2    5^ 

From  the  above  returns  it  appears  that  rather  more  than  one  quarter 
of  the  total  population  (25*6)  are  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16 ;  that 
the  proportion  of  scholars  in  the  public  schools  to  the  children  between 
those  ages  is  80  per  cent,  in  winter,  and  69  per  cent,  in  summer,  or  75 
per  cent  on  an  average  of  the  two  seasons ;  that  the  average  attendance 
of  the  scholars  on  the  mean  of  the  two  seasons  is  77  per  cent. ;  that  the 
average  number  of  scholars  in  each  public  school  during  the  winter, 
when  the  scholars  are  most  numerous,  is  48 ;  that  there  are,  on  an  ave- 
rage, 2  teachers  to  each  public  school,  and  that  the  average  number  of 
scholars  to  each  teacher  is  24.  Neither  the  sexes  nor  ages  of  the  scho- 
lars are  distinguished,  but  the  proportion  of  female  to  male  teachers  is 
very  nearly  as  3  to  2. 

The  total  sum  raised  by  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools 
amounts  to  177,573/.  Is,  Sd.^  which,  divided  by  the  total  population, 
gives  a  proportion  of  5*.  Id.  to  each  individual ;  and,  if  divided  by  the 
number  of  scholars  at  the  fullest  season,  gives  an  average  of  1/.  bs.  as 
the  cost  of  each  scholar  out  of  the  public  taxes.     If  to  this  be  added 

*  A  very  ereat  portion  of  the  number  included  under  the  head  of  private  schools 
and  academies  represent  small  schools,  kept  in  the  interim  between  the  winter  and 
summer  ternos  of  the  district  schools* 
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10,062^.,  the  amount  of  voluntary  contributions,  and  1994^.,  the  income 
derived  from  local  funds,  which,  it  seems  probable,  although  the  returns 
are  not  quite  clear  upon  this  point,  is  applied  to  the  support  of  the  pub- 
lic schools,  the  total  cost  of  the  public  schools  will  be  189,629/.  9s.  lid.; 
the  average  contribution  by  each  individual  of  the  population,  bs,  bd. ; 
and  the  total  cost  of  each  scholar,  1/.  6s.  Sd, 

As  a  large  portion  of  the  private  schools  and  academies  are  stated  to 
be  temporary  schools,  kept  during  the  vacations  of  the  public  schools,  it 
is  consequently  impossible  to  distinguish  the  private  scholars  from  those 
already  enumerated  among  the  public  scholars.  The  average  number 
of  pupils  however,  in  each  private  school,  is  32,  and  the  average  cost  of 
each  pupil,  21,  lOs.  Id. 

The  total  sum  applied  annually  to  purposes  of  education  in  Mas- 
sachusetts is  257,969/.;  and  the  total  cost  of  each  scholar  exactly 
1/.  105.  6d. 


CRIMINAL  RETURNS. 


Forms  for  Registering  the  principal  Circumstances  connected  with  the 

Sir  thy  Parentage^  Education,  and  Condition  of  Criminal  Offenders ; 

the  nature  and  probable  Causes  of  their  Offences,  with  the  result  of 

their  Trial.    Prepared  by  a  Committee  of  the  Statistical  Society  of 

London. 
The  object  of  the  Statistical  Society,  in  propounding  the  accompany- 
ing Form  of  Criminal  Registers,  is  to  enable  magistrates,  clerks  of  as- 
size, and  gaolers,  to  obtain  further  particulars  of  offenders  than  have 
hitherto  been  collected. 

The  form  id  intended  for  the  registration  of  individual  cases  brought 
before  magistrates  or  courts. 

The  first  column  is  for  the  "  Number  of  the  Offence,"  as  entered  in 
the  book  in  the  consecutive  order  of  the  charges  made. 

The  second  column,  **  Date  of  Charge  before  Magistrates,"  explains 
itself. 

The  third  column,  "  Number  of  Offender,"  is  to  indicate  the  num- 
ber of  o^nders  in  consecutive  series,  as  distinguished  from  the  number 
of  offences. 

The  columns  headed  **  Name,"  "  Sex,"  "Age,"  require  no  explanation. 

The  column  headed  "  Occupation"  is  subdivided  into  professed  and 
actual,  in  order  to  exhibit  the  real  as  well  as  the  professed  or  assumed 
occupation  of  an  offender. 

The  column  headed  "  Residence"  is  to  be  filled  up  with  the  name  of 
the  place  which  the  magistrate,  or  other  person  making  the  return,  con- 
sidered to  be  the  offender's  last  usual  or  ordinary  place  of  abode. 

The  three  following  columns,  headed  "  Domicile,*'  are  inserted  in 
order  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  offences  are  committed  by  natives, 
inhabitants,  or  strangers. 

The  columns  headed  •*  Parentage"  are  chiefly  applicable  to  juvenile 
offenders. 

Those  headed  **  Education,*'  "  Domestic  Condition,"  •*  Previous  Cha- 
racter," are  so  minute  as  to  require  no  further  explanation. 

The  column  headed  "  Previously  Convicted*'  could  only  be  filled  up 
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accurately,  as  to  feloniCB  or  misdemeanours,  by  the  clerk  of  the  peace,  &c. ; 
but,  as  to  petty  offences,  the  magistrates,  it  is  supposed,  can  generally 
identify  the  persons  who  repeatedly  appear  before  them,  and  can  briefly 
allude  to  the  number  and  nature  of  their  offences. 

It  is  supposed,  if  nothing  is  stated  to  the  contrary,  that  the  offender 
is  of  sound  mind ;  if  he  be  not,  the  fact  should  be  stated  in  the  column 
for  that  purpose,  distinguishing  whether  he  be  weak  or  insane. 

The  column  headed  "  Date  of  Commission  of  the  Offence"  requires 
no  explanation. 

The  '*  Specific  Name  of  the  Offence,*'  as  house-breaking,  dog-stealing, 
ring-dropping,  shop-lifting,  is  to  be  inserted  in  the  column  for  that 
purpose. 

The  head,  "  Persons  or  Things  on  or  in  respect  of  whom,  or  which,  the 
Offence  was  committed,'*  issuMivided  into  two  columns,  namely,  "Per- 
sons'* and  "  Things,"  and  the  sub-head,  •*  Things,"  is  ftirther  subdivided 
into  "Nature"  and  "  Value.'* 

In  the  column,  **  Persons,"  may  be  stated  the  sex,  whether  old  or 
young,  whether  any  relation  to  the  offender,  as  father  or  child,  as  master 
or  servant,  &c. 

In  that  headed  "  Nature  of  Things"  may  be  inserted  such  particulars 
as  the  following :  whether  the  property  stolen,  destroyed,  or  damaged, 
was  food,  wearing-apparel,  tools,  lead,  glass,  articles  horn  carts  or  car- 
riages, linen  exposed  to  dry,  and  poultry. 

In  the  column,  **  Modes,"  may  be  stated  whether  the  offence  was  com- 
mitted by  force,  as  by  breaking  a  door ;  by  fraud,  as  false  messages,  &c. ; 
by  stealth,  as  entering  when  a  door  is  left  open,  picking  pockets,  &c. 

In  the  column,  "  Instruments,*'  may  be  stated  the  weapon,  &c.  by 
which  a  bodily  injury  was  inflicted,  or  a  burglary  effected,  as  false  keys, 
Ac,  and  so  of  other  offences. 

Under  the  head,  •*  Inducements  to  commit  the  Offence,"  the  ordinary 
causes  are  enumerated.  If  the  inducement  be  unknown,  or  be  of  a  na- 
ture different  from  those  mentioned,  it  may  be  stated  in  the  general 
column,  **  Other  Inducements." 

The  division  of  "  Desire  of  Gain"  into  profligacy  and  distress 
will,  it  is  believed,  include  almost  all  the  cases  in  which  gain  is  the 
inducement ;  but  if  any  other  should  occur,  such  as  in  the  case  of 
larcenies  by  persons  to  whom  neither  of  those  motives  could  be  ascribed, 
it  may  be  stated  in  the  column,  "  Other  Inducements." 

The  object  of  the  next  column,  "  Indulgence  of  Sexual  Desire,"  will 
be  frequently  obtained  by  giving  the  specific  name  of  the  offence,  as 
rape,  &c. ;  but  as  gain  and  other  motives  may  also  influence  the  com- 
mission of  bigamy,  abduction,  &c.,  it  is  desirable  to  exhibit  the  dis- 
tinctive motive  of  each  case. 

"Malice"  will,  of  course,  include  revenge,  and  all  cases  arising 
directly  or  indirectly  from  ill-will,  as,  for  example,  an  injury  inflicted 
on  an  animal  to  gratify  malice  borne  towards  its  owner. 

**  Wantonness"  will  include  cases  of  mischief  in  which  malice  towards 
a  person  is  not  the  influencing  motive,  as  wanton  cruelty  to  animals,  the 
love  of  excitement,  &c. 

Under  the  head  "Proximate  Causes  of  Offence"  are  columns  for 
stating  the  circumstances,  whether  the  offender  or  the  person  injured 
was  intoxicated  (a  fact  which  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  to  exhibit), 
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and  whether  the  offender  was  tempted  by  opportunity,  as  by  goods  being 
exposed  in  an  unguarded  manner  for  sale;  tools,  &c.,  being  left  in 
unfinished  houses ;  children  being  entrusted  with  valuables,  &c. 

In  the  next  two  columns,  "  Persons  Charging,*'  and  "  Witnesses,"  it 
may  be  stated  whether  the  prosecutor  is  Uie  party  injured,  or  is  an 
official,  or  a  public  or  private  informer;  and  the  magistrate,  for  his 
own  use,  may  fill  up  the  columns  with  the  names  of  the  persons. 

The  head  "  Hearing  and  Examination"  includes  five  sub-heads  and 
eight  columns,  which  are  applicable  to  the  cases  brought  before  magis- 
trates in  their  first  preliminary  stage. 

The  column  headed  "  Cases  not  entertained,  and  why,"  is  for 
entering  those  cases  in  which,  for  want  of  jurisdiction  or  other  cause, 
the  case  is  not  entered  upon. 

The  sub-head  "  Case  amicably  adjusted"  has  two  columns,  the  first 
of  which  is  for  entering  adjustments  by  the  parties  after  the  charge  has 
been  made,  but  before  the  hearing.  The  other  is  to  include  the  cases 
in  which  the  magistrate  actively  interferes,  or  tacitly  acquiesces  in  an 
adjustment. 

The  next  sub-head,  "  Cases  discharged,"  has  three  columns,  the 
objects  of  which  are  sufficiently  described.  The  two  last  columns  of 
this  head  are  only  applicable  to  cases  which  go  to  trial  by  jury. 

The  head  **  Trial,  Summary  or  by  Jury,"  contains  columns  most  of 
which  are  applicable  to  both  species  of  trial. 

In  the  first  should  be  stated  the  "Court  or  Jurisdiction"  before 
which  the  cause  was  tried,  viz.,  whether  before  a  single  magistrate, 
petty  session,  quarter  session,  or  assize,  &c. 

To  preserve  a  distinction  which  is  always  marked  in  the  Scotch 
system  of  jurisprudence,  namely,  between  cases  which  are  considered 
to  be  false  charges,  and  cases  in  which  the  legal  amoimt  of  evidence  to 
prove  guilt  is  not  adduced,  the  columns  *'  False  Charge"  and  "  Case 
not  proved"  are  introduced ;  a  distinction  which  can  be  taken  in  sum- 
mary convictions. 

"  False  Charge"  is  meant  to  signify  the  innocence  of  the  offender ; 
but  all  verdicts  of  not  guilty  are  to  be  entered  in  the  column  headed 
**  Not  Proved."  "  Culpability  or  Negligence  of  Complainant"  is  appli- 
cable to  cases  before  magistrates  dismissed  on  those  grounds. 

"  Insanity  of  the  Offender"  is  sufficiently  intelligible.  Under  •*  De- 
fect of  the  Law"  may  be  registered  the  instances  of  cases  of  offence 
which,  on  trial,  it  is  found  that  the  law  will  not  reach. 

"  Costs"  are  to  be  noticed  in  cases  of  fines,  because  their  amount  is 
often  a  considerable,  though  an  indirect,  portion  of  the  punishment,  and 
is  generally  taken  into  account  in  fixing  the  fine. 

The  term  "  Simple  Imprisonment"  is  meant  to  distinguish  imprison- 
ment without  whipping,  hard  labour,  &c.  which  are  to  be  noticed  in 
their  respective  columns. 

"  Corporal  Punishment"  refers  to  such  punishments  as  stocks,  &c. 

The  other  two  columns  in  this  head  require  no  explanation. 

The  remaining  columns  are  only  applicable  to  cases  tried  by  jury. 
The  first  will  contain  sentences  respited  by  the  judges,  and  the  two  next 
are  to  distinguish  the  execution  and  the  commutation  of  punishments. 

In  the  last  column  the  date  in  which  a  free  pardon  is  given  may  be 
inserted* 
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Earnings  of  Agricultural  Labourers  in  Norfhlk  and  Suffolk.  From 
Returns  prepared  by  Jamss  Phillips  Kat,  Esq.,  F.S.S.,  Assistant 
Poor-Law  Commissioner. 

In  proceeding  to  an  inquiry  respecting  the  annual  income  procured  by 
agricultural  labourers  throughout  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  the  only  means 
01  satisfactorily  determining  this  question  appeared  to  consist  in  obtain- 
ing from  as  many  farmers  as  possible, an  account  of  the  income  of  the 
labourers  in  their  own  employment.  .  This  could  not  be  accomplished 
with  the  necessary  accuracy  amongst  the  least  skilful  and  intelligent 
farmers,  because  this  class  keep  no  accounts,  and  are  not  accustomed  to 
that  minute  accuracy  in  details  necessary  to  render  the  results  valuable. 
Dr.  Kay  was  therefore  constrained  to  content  himself  with  seeking  the 
information  which  he  desired  to  collect  from  a  class  of  farmers  which 
he  knew  to  possess  the  requisite  qualifications  for  making  accurate 
replies.  The  returns  are,  therefore,  to  be  considered  as  accumulated  evi- 
dence of  the  average  income  of  labourers  employed  by  farmers  of  capital, 
and  of  more  than  an  average  degree  of  skill,  scattered  over  the  whole  sur- 
face of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk. 

In  order  to  procure  these  returns.  Dr.  Kay  issued  a  circular  with  the 
following  questions  ;  and  54  replies  were  received,  prepared  with  great 
precision  and  care.  In  the  replies  to  the  circular,  the  circumstances  of 
each  labourer's  family  were  separately  entmierated,  his  name  in  each 
case  being  given. 

Name? 

Age? 

Number  of  children  under  10  years  of  age  residing  at  home? 

Number  of  children  above  10  residing  at  home? 

Annual  amount  of  wages  for  day-labour? 

Annual  amount  of  wages  for  task-work? 

Harvest  wages  ? 

Annual  amount  of  earnings  of  wife  ? 

Annual  amount  of  earnings  of  children  ? 

Value  of  com  gleaned  ? 

Rent  of  house? 

Has  he  a  garden  or  allotment,  and,  if  so,  of  what  size? 

Is  he  allowed  to  cut  fuel  free  of  charge  ? 

Has  he  any  common  right? 

Does  he  keep  a  pig  or  a  donkey ;  if  so,  has  he  any^  and  what,  privi- 
leges, to  enable  him  to  feed  his  pig  or  donkey  ? 

Does  he  possess  any  other  source  of  income,  and  if  so,  what  is  its 
annual  value  ? 

The  answers  to  these  circulars  furtished  an  account  of  539  labottrers* 
families,  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  enable  the  results  to  be  classified  so 
as,  first,  to  exhibit  the  average  annual  income  of  each  class;  and, 
secondly,  to  divide  that  annual  income  into  its  elements,  in  all  cases  in 
which  the  returns  are  so  accurate  as  to  separate  day  wages,  the  earnings 
from  task-work,  harvest  wages,  the  earnings  of  the  wife,  and  the  earnings 
of  the  children  firom  each  other,  respectively. 

let  Class. — Among  the  539  labourers  thos  enomerat«d  were  36  single  men, 
whose  averag*  aanaal  income  amounted  to  t5//l«,'4^.    In  26  of  these  cases  tho 
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earniogs  obtained  by  day-work  were  specified,  and  the  average  annual  amount 
was  \€i*  10«.  6c{. ;  in  five  cases  the  earnings  obtained  by  task- work  were  specified, 
the  average  annual  amount  being  14/.  6«.  \^d. ;  and  in  27  the  harvest  wages  were 
specified^  and  the  average  amount  was  4/.  19«.  A\d. 

2d  Class. — In  64  families  there  were  no  children,  or  at  least  none  residing  at 
home ;  and  the  average  annual  income  of  the  family  was  30^  12«.  H)\<L 

Nature  of  Earnings.  s^ed^SS  ^''^^'^J^^ 

of  64. 


Day-work .  • 
Task-work  • 
Harvest  wages 
framings  of  wife 
Corn  gleaned 


58  £15  12    U 

43  11  15    0 

55  5    11 

34  3    8    9 


Average  Anaoal 

Amooat.    ' 

£15  15 

It 

14  13 

5  10 

2 

2    9 

0* 

2    4 

0 

0  18 

n 

.       46  0  17  10} 

3d  Class.— In  166  families  the  children  were  all  under  10  years  of  age;  the 
number  of  children  was  475,  or  2{  to  each  family,  and  the  average  annual  income 
of  the  family  32/.  \Zi.  2d. 

No.  of  Cases 
Natare  of  Earnings.  speeifted  oot 

oflG6. 

Day*work     •     .     •     •  143 

Task-work    ....  96 

Harvest  wages  .     •     •  157 

Earnings  of  wife     •     •  71 

,,       of  the  children  25 

Com  gleaned     ...  110 

4th  Class«-— 120  families  had  one  child  more  than  10  vears  old,  and  the  average 
annual  income  amounted  to  35/^  9f.  0}if.  The  number  of  children  averaged 
about  3j(|  to  a  family. 

No.  of  Gates  .  ___,  -.  a  «-„.i 

NatareofEanUng..  "^^^^^  ^SJ^T 

Day-work     ....  108 

Task-work    •     •     •     •  90 

Harvest  wages  •     .     •  113 

Earnings  of  wife      •     •  64 

,  y       of  the  children  76 

Corn  gleaned     .     •     •  97 

5th  Class. — 92  families  had  2  children  above  10  years  of  age,  with  an  average 
annual  income  of  40/.  10s.  \d.  The  number  of  children  averaged  4^  to  a 
familjr. 


Nature  of  Earnings.  sj^ed  out  ^^^"^aSJ^U^ 

of  93. 

Day-work     •     •     •     .  84 

Task-work    .     •     •     •  75 

Harvest  waees  •     •     .  89 

Earnings  of  wife     •     •  49 

,,       of  the  children  82 

Corn  gleaned     ...  85 

6th  Class.— 44  families  had  3  children  above  10,  with  an  average  annual  in- 
come of  45/.  1  Is.  9^.    The  number  of  children  averaged  about  5]  to  a  family. 


Nature  of  Eaningi.  spewed  tZ,  ^^^^aK;^^""^ 


Amount. 


Day-work     .     •     •     .  40  £13  16  9 

Task-work    ....  31  17  10  10 

Harvest  wages  •     •     •  43  5  11  4| 

Earnings  of  wife     •     •  20  2  19  1 

,,       of  the  children  41  12  17  0 

Corn  gleaned    •     •    •  37  1    9  6} 
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7th  Class.— 15  fenniliM  had  4  children  ahove  10»  with  an  average  annual  in- 
come of  50/.  18#.  M.    The  number  of  children  aveiaged  about  7  to  a  family. 


No.orC«Mt 

Nature  of  Earaingt. 

speoUiedoat 
of  15. 

Day-work     •     . 

, 

14 

Task-work    .     • 

• 

9 

Harvest  wages  • 

, 

15 

Earnings  of  wife 

. 

3 

,,        of  the  children        13 

Corn  gleaned     , 

• 

13 

Averagv  AdbusI 

Amount. 

£20 

2 

^ 

12  13 

0 

5 

9 

0 

2 

3 

10 

20 

3 

^ 

I 

6 

9i 

&th  Class.— One  family  had  5  children  above  10  years  old,  Tiith  an  annual 
income  of  42/.  13«.,  composed  of  the  following  elements : — ^The  earnings  obtained 
by  day-work  was  14/.  6«.;  by  task-work  10/.  6t.;  by  harvest  6/,  5t.j  by  children 
10/.  6*. ;  and  the  value  of  com  gleaned  1/.  10*.— Total  42/.  13* 

9th  Class.— One  family  had  6  children  above  10,  with  an  annual  income  of 
52/.,  composed  of  the  following  elements; — ^The  earnings  obtained  by  day-work 
was  28/. ;  by  harvest  6/. ;  by  children  18t— Total  52/. 

In  449  cases  the  rents  were  stated,  and  they  amounted  to 
1602^.  14#.  6d.,  being  on  the  average  8/.  11«.  4jrf. 

Among  the  539  cases  enumerated,  391  families  had  gardens ;  in 
277  instances  in  which  the  size  of  the  gardens  was  stated,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  was  5463  rods,  averaging  19^  rods.  Of  64  allotments 
enumerated,  the  average  size  is  52^  rods.  136  of  these  families  had 
some  fuel  firec  of  charge;  259  had  a  pig;  20  a  donkey. 

The  following  abstracts  and  calculations  will  place  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal facts  in  a  more  prominent  pouit  of  view. 

Classification  of  the  Earnings  of  the  539  Families, 

ATeiue  No.  of  Averags 

Fam&iafc  Children  to  a  Annoal 

Family.  Income. 

36  Single  men £25     1  4^ 

64  with  no  children  at  home 30  12  10| 

166withali  the  children  under  10  years  old    2Z  32  13  2 

above  10  years  old    3*  35    9  OJ 

40  10  1 

45  U  9^ 

50  18  6 

42  13  0 

52    0  0 

Total  Annual  Income  of  all  •     .    £19,129  16    5 
—  Average         ,,  of  each     .  35  10    0 

The  number  of  cases,  out  of  the  539»  in  which  the  earnings  of  the 
male  heads  of  funilies  obtained  by  day*work  were  specified,  was  475 ;  the 
total  annual  earnings  from  this  source  was  7382/.  5«.  2(f.,  and  the  aver- 
age earnings  of  each  man  was  15/.  10«.  \0d,  a  year,  or  within  a  fraction  of 
6«.  a  week.  '1  he  number  of  similar  cases  in  which  the  earnings  by  task- 
work was  specified  was  350 ;  the  total  amount  earned  was  5018/.  17«.  7(f., 
and  the  average  earnings  of  each  man  was  14/.  6^.  \0d,  a  year,  or  5s.  6d. 
a  week.  If  to  this  were  added  the  earnings  by  day-work  in  the  286  cases 
in  which,  at  least,  the  labourer  obtained  earnings  in  both  manners,  the 
amount  would  be  29/.  17*.  8rf.  a  year,  or  11*.  6d.  a  week ;  but  this  is 
much  too  high,  which  arises  from  these  averages  including  those  cases  in 
which  the  labourers'  earnings  were  derived  from  one  source  alone, 
whence  the  average  becomes  raised  in  a  considerably  degree,  though  the 
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120 

one  child 

92 

two  children 

44 

three      ,, 

15 

four        ,, 

1 

five         ,, 

1 

six          ,, 

1 

Total  539 

Tota 
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eauct  proportion  cannot  be  stated.  By  another  calculation,  at  the  oloae 
of  this  paper,  the  average  earnings  of  the  men  are  estimated  at  7^.  Sd, 
a  week. 

The  next  point  to  be  noticed  in  the  above  statements  is  the  harvest 
wages.  In  499  out  of  539  cases,  the  average  amount  is  specified  :  the 
total  amount,  calculated  from  this,  would  be  2691/.  9».  lOd.,  and  the 
average  of  each  man  5/.  8^. 

The  average  earnings  of  the  wives  were  as  follows  :•— 

Average  Na  of 

Children  in  a 

Family. 

34  cases  in  which  there  were  no  cliildren       •     .     •  • 
71  ,1  all  the  children  were  under 

64  , ,  one  child  was  above 

49  f ,  two  children  were  , , 

20  ,,  three  ,,  ,, 

3  ,,  four  ,,  ,, 

Total  241  Total  Annual  Earnings  of  all      •     .        £633  13    7 

■i-Mi  Average  ,,        of  each  .     •  2  12    7 

The  above  table  shews  that  the  earnings  of  the  wife  of  a  labouring 
man  without  children  are  exactly  one-third  greater  than  those  of  wo- 
men with  children ;  but  that  the  number  ot  children  does  not  seem 
to  affect  the  amount  of  earnings  in  anv  remarkable  degree. 

The  earnings  of  the  children  is  an  miportant  point  for  consideration. 

Average  No.  AveraBB 

in  each  Annual 

Family.  Eamiogs. 

25  cases  in  which  all  were  under  10  2}  £2    4    0 

76  , ,  one  child  was  above  10    3^  4    6     1^ 

82  ,,  two  children  were    ,,        4A  8  17    4| 

41  ,,  three     ,,  ,,        6J  12  17    0 

13  ,,  four      ,,  ,f        7  20    3    8^ 

1  ,,  five        ,,  ,,         ..  10    6    0 

1  ,,  Mix        y,  ,,        .•  18    0    0 

Total  239  Total  Annual  Earnings  of  all  .     .        £1933  11     5 

»■-■  Average         ,,  of  each  family         8    1  11 

,,  ,,  ,,     child  1  17     1 

The  ages  of  the  children  are  not  given,  neither  the  number  in  each 
family  in  emplo3nuent,  nor  the  nature  of  their  employment ;  but  the 
above  table  will  serve  to  shew  the  progressive  influence  of  the  increased 
number  and  advanced  age  of  the  children  on  the  incomes  of  the  fa- 
milies*. 

*  As  the  statements  of  the  average  number  of  children  in  a  family  refer  to  the 
whole  number  of  families  in  each  class,  and  not  to  the  number  in  which  the 
earnings  of  the  children  are  quoted,  the  average  of  the  latter  may  be  somewhat 
differeot  from  that  of  the  former ;  but  this  circumstance,  as  it  will  affect  all 
classes  equally,  will  not  invalidate  the  following  calculation  :— 

In  the  FaniUes  in  which 

The  Average  And  the  No.  of  The  Average 

No.  of  Ohildren  above  Earoinga  of  eadi 

ChUdrea  was  10  was  Child  was 

None  £0  15    3^ 

One 


ZO  15  3^ 

1     1  9^ 

1  13  0 

2  2  5f 
Four               2  17  8 


Two  1  13    0 

Three  2    2    5f 
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There  remains  only  one  other  tource  of  income  to  be  noticed,  viz.,  the 
value  of  com  gleaned ;  and  here,  also,  as  was  to  be  expected,  the  amount 
increases  with  the  number  of  children,  but  as  the  age  of  the  latter  does 
not  much  affect  their  ability  to  glean,  the  increase  is  very  gradual  and  of 
small  amount;  and,  in  the  class  in  which  four  out  of  seven  children  are 
above  10  years  of  age,  the  average  earnings  under  this  head  fall  off  con- 
siderably, owing,  it  is  probable,  to  the  permanent  employment  of  the 
elder  cluldren  in  some  other  manner,  which  is  confirmed  by  the  very 
high  earnings  of  the  children  in  this  class. 

Value  of  Com  Oieaned. 

ATAMft 

Annuitl 

Amount 

£0  17  10} 

0  18    7 

10     6; 

15    6, 

1  0    6 

1  6  »; 

Total  388  Total  Earnings  of  all  .  £423  12    0 

■■— i  Average    ,,      of  each       1     1  10 

It  is  difficult  from  the  returns  before  us  to  deduce,  in  an  accurate 
manner,  the  proportion  of  income  arising  from  each  of  the  sources  no- 
ticed ;  but  if  the  first  class  of  labourers,  consisting  of  single  men,  be 
excluded  from  the  calculation,  the  average  income  of  each  of  the  remain- 
ing families  will  be  30/.  4s, 

The  average  harvest-wages  are        £5    8    0 
, ,  earnings  of  mvcB  are     2  12    7 

,,  ,,      of  children  are  8    1  11 

,,  value  of  gleanings  is  .    I     1  10 

'        17    4    4 


In  Cues 

AvsrsgeNo. 

of 

ChUdranin 

Famfliet. 

a  FamUy. 

46  with  no  children .     •     «     •     . 

110    , ,    all  the  children  under  10  • 

•     21 

97    , ,    one  child            ahove  10  . 

•   sjj{ 

85    , ,    two  children            , , 

•    4n 

37    ,,    three    ,,                 ,, 

•     5] 

13    ,,    four      ,,                 ,, 

.     7 

Leavinf^  a  remainder  of  £18  19    8  as  the  eamiags 
of  the  husband  for  the  jear^  which  is  equal  to  a  weekly  rate  of  It.  3d, 
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No. 

70  Jamaica— Exports  of  Produce,  1772  to  1836 

73  Slave  Vessels  Captured—Value  of,  and  Bounty  on,  Slaves,  1830^7 
83,  &c  Bankruptcy— Debts  Suted  and  Collected  under  each  Fiat 

86  Juvenile  Offenders— Number  Confined  in  Milbank  Penitentiary,  1831-37 
94  British  North  American  Colonies— Colonial  and  Foreign  Trade,  1832-36 
98  Jamaica  Apprentices— Number  who  have  Purchased  Freedom,  Sum  paid 

104  Yeomanry — Strength  of  each  Corps  Retained  and  Disbanded 

110  British  ^forth  American  Colonies— Charges  on  United  Kingdom,  1827-37 

111  Clergy  in  Canada — Name  and  Salary  of  each 

116  Constabulary,  Ireland — Number  in  each  County,  1828-38 

119  Outrages.  Ireland— In  November  and  December,  1836-6-7 

120  Military  in  Ireland— Force,  1828-37 

122  Outrages,  Rewards,  and  Criminal  Returns,  Ireland,  1836-38 
142  Clergy  Reserves,  Canada — ^Proceeds  and  Interest  on 

144  Slave  Vessels  Captured— Description  of  each,  1831-37 

145  Slave  Vessels  Captured— Number  of  Slaves  in,  1828-37 

146  Committals,  Ireland— Ann oal  Returns,  1837 
148  Flax  from  New  Zealand— Iniports,  1833-37 

156  Murders  and  Homicides — In  England  and  Ireland,  1827-37 
184  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  Ireland — Receipts,  Expenses,  Fund,  &c.,  1838 
18,  23,  27,  63, 64,  71,  89,  92,  93,  99, 100,  128, 149, 176,  and  178    The  same  as 
Papers  printed  by  the  House  of  Commons 

HousB  OF  Commons. 
No. 

3  Hereditary  Revenues  of  the  Crown  and  Civil  List,  1762  to  1837 

4  Tithe  Commissioners — Annual  Report  of,  1837 

22  Civil  List— Report  on.  Nature  and  Amount  of  Eipenditore,  1831-96 

38  Royal  Parks  and  Gardens— Annual  Expense  of  each 

35  Greenwich  Hospital — Freight-Money  received  by,  1819-37 

51  East  India  Company — Finance  Accounts,  1832-3U4-5 

53  Ekxiesiastical  Commission,  Ireland — Annual  Report,  1837 

62  Newspaper  Stamps — Gross  and  Net  Amount  of  Duty,  1835-37 

63  Timber  Drawback— Amount  paid,  1811-37 

64  Slaves— Averages  of  Sales,  and  Rate  of  Compensation,  in  each  Colony 
73,  368  Newspapers— Number  of  Stamps  issued  to  each,  9  Months,  1837-8 

74  Parliamentary  Papers — Number  Issued  and  Sold,  Amount  of  Sales,  1833-37 
76,  224,  448  Yeomanry  Cot ps— Strength  and  Expense  of  each,  1836-7 

78  Steam  Vessels— Description  of  each  belonging  to  Foreign  Ports 

87  Newspapers— Number  Posted  Monthly,  1835-37 

88  Shipping  Entered  Docks — Liverpool,  London,  St.  Katherine's,  and  West 

India,  1837 

89  Northern  Lighthouses— Number,  Expenses,  Dues  of  each,  1833-36 

90  River  Weaver  and  Westow  Canal— Receipts  and  Expenditure,  1795  to  1836-7 

92  Bank  of  England — Advances  to  Government  and  Repayments,  1837 

93  National  Debt — Sums  Received  and  Expended  by  CommissioBers,  1837 
97  South  Australia — Second  Report  of  Colonixation  Commissioners,  1837 

101  Navy  Estimates— For  the  Year  1838-9 

102  Army  Estimates— For  the  Year  1838-9 

1U4  Russian  Dutch  Loan— Sums  Paid,  Balance  Due,  1837 

109  Revenues  of  India— Bills  Drawn,  Remittances,  1836-38 

110  Naval  Receipt  and  Expenditure— Year  ending  31st  March,  1837 
113  Negro  Education,  Jamaica— Report  of  Commissioner,  1837 

116  Public  Monuments— Expense  of  each  in  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul's 

120  Factory  Act— Prosecutions  for  Offences  against,  1837 

121  Court  of  Session,  Scotland— Causes  Instituted,  &c.,  1837 

122  New  Zealand— Trade  of  Bay  of  Islands,  Resident's  Report  on  Condition,  &c 

of  the  Natives 

123  Ordnance  Estimates— For  the  Yearl838-9 

124  Prisoners  for  T^ial— In  each  Gaol  in  November,  1837 

136,  &c.  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act— Thirty-nine  Reports  of  Select  Committee 

on, 1838 
137  Tithe  Commutation— Notices  and  Agreements,  6  Months,  1837 
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139  Bankraptcj  Court — Account  of  Fund,  Salaries  and  Pajmenta 

141  Malta — Reports  of  Comminioners  on  Affairs  of,  1836-7 

142  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  Ireland — Salaries,  Perpetuity  Purchase  Fund 

143  Metropolitan  Police  and  Patrol — Receipts  and  Dwbursements,  1837 
154  Abolition  of  Slavery — Papers  explaining  Measures  of  Government 
157,  214  Outrages,  Ireland— Rewards,  Offences  in  each  Month,  1836-38 

158  Corn  and  Seeds— Imports  into  London,  Allowances  of  Doty 

159  Insurances — Fire,  Stamp  Duty  Paid  by  each  Office,  Life  and  Marine,  1837 
162  Coroners— Number  in  each  County,  Elections  since  1800 

165  Navy — ^Mates,  Midshipmen,  and  Volunteers  Serving,  January,  1838 

168  Appeals  (Quarter  Sessions) — Number  in  each  Conn^,  1836 

169  Gaol  Returns— Annual  Report  from  each  Gaol,  1837 

170  Convicts— Annual  Report  of  Superintendent,  1837 

171  Sheriffs*  Courts,  Scotland— SiUings,  Causes,  Salaries,  &c,  1834-36 

177  Wheat  and  Oats,  Ireland— Average  Annual  Prices,  1824-37 

178  Court  of  Ezcheauer,  Scotland— N  umber  of  Trials,  &c,  1833-36 

184  Beer  Houses — Number  of  Licenses  Granted,  1837 

185  Criminal  Offenders,  Scotland — Annual  Tables,  1837 

186  Prisons,  Ireland— Report  of  Inspectors,  and  Criminal  Tables,  1837 
188  Trade  and  Navigation— Annual  Returns,  1836-7 

199  Savinn*  Banks — Surplus  Funds  standing  to  Credit  of  each,  February,  1838 

200,  466  Slave  Vessels— N  umber  Captured,  1836-7 

203  Post  Office  Steam  Packets— Rates,  Fares,  Establishments 

206  East  India  Company — ^Assets  Realised,  Applied,  and  Due 

207  Grand  Jury  Presentments,  Ireland — ^Abstracts  of  Accounts,  1837 

208  Committals,  Ireland—Number  in  each  Gaol,  1837 

209,  440  Rating  of  Tenements — First  and  Second  Reports  of  Select  Committee 
213,  393    Tithes'  Commutation— Agreements,  Composition,  Rent-charge,  and 

Difference 
215  Slave  Compensation  Claims— Amount  of  each.  Sums  not  Awarded,  Expenses 
of  Commissioa,  Number  and  Average  Value,  Rate  and  Amount  ot  Com- 
pensation 

217  Bricks— Number  Charged,  Amount  of  Duty,  1836-7 

218  General  Penitentiarv,  Mil  bank— Annual  Report,  1837 

223  Soap— Quantities  Made,  Imports  and  Exports,  Allowances,  Sec,  1837 

230  British  Museum — Annual  Account,  Receipts,  Expenditure,  and  Visitors,  1837 

235  Highland  Roads  and  Bridges — Annual  Report  of  Commissioners,  1837 

236  Poor-Law  Unions — Population  and  Size  or  each.  Number  of  Guardians 
239  Bankrupt  Commissions  and  Fiats- Number  Issued  and  Opened,  1832-37 

241  Public  Offices— Increase  and  Decrease  of  Salaries,  1837 

242  Public  Officer— Superannuations  Granted  or  Ceased,  1837 

243  Public  Debt^Annual  Addition,  Provision  for  Charge,  1829-37 

244  Savings'  Banks — Annuities,  Sums  received  from,  Prices  of  Investment,  Sums 

Due  to,  and  in  hand,  1837 
247  Yeomanry— Corps  before  and  after  1827  and  1837 

253  Tithes,  Ireland— Commitments,  Decrees,  and  Writs  for  Recovery,  1831-37 

254  Factories— >N umber.  Duty,  and  Salaries,  of  Superintendents 
257  Railroads— First  Report  of  Select  Committee 

265  Post  Office— Abstract  of  Commissioners'  Reports;  Money  Letters  Abstracted 

266  Clergy,  Ireland— Portion  Repaid  of  1,000,000/.  voted  to 

268  Sheriffs  and  Sub-Sheriffs,  Ireland — Amount  and  Sources  of  Income  of  each 

304  Insane  Persons— Lint  of  Houses  for  Reception  of,  1835-37 

305  Military  Punishments — Royal  Marines,  Number  Punished,  1835-7 

306  Savings'  Banks — Sums  Received  from.  Paid,  and  Due  to 

307  Newspapers— Number,  Stamps  Issued,  Duty,  1836.38 

308  National  Vaccine  Establishment— Annual  Report,  1837 

309  Convict  Discipline,  Van  Diemen's  Land — Report  and  Papers 

310  to  318  Miscellaneous  Estimates— For  the  Year  1838-9 

320  Pluralities — Number  of  Clergymen  holding,  Amount  of  Income 

321  Hops,  Malt,  and  Brewers — Growth,  Produce,  Consumption,  Licenses,  &c. 

322  Gliiss- Amount  of  Duty  and  Drawback,  1837 

3-23  Spirits— Quantities  Produced,  Consumed,  Imported ;  Duty,  1837 

3Z4,  404  Spain — Nature  and  Value  of  Military  Stores,  &c.  Furnished  to  Queen  of 
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325  Church  Boildiog  Materials— Drawback  Allowed  oo,  1817-37 

326  Justices  or  Peace,  Middlesex — Appointmeots  io  the  Gift  of 

329  Electors— Number  Registered  and  Foiled  in  each  County  and  Borouf  h»  1836-7 

330  Lunatic  Asylums,  Ireland — Patients,  Ezjpenses,  Salaries,  1837 

339  Municipal  Boroughs  and  Cities— Comm  issions  of  the  Peace,  &c. 

340  Wool  and  Woollen  Manufactures — Imports  and  Exports,  1837 

341  Lead  and  Lead  Ore — Imports  and  Exports,  1837 

342  Copper  and  Tin— ImporU  and  Exports,  1837 

343  Linen  and  Linen  Yarn— Exports,  1833-37 

344  Coals,  Cinders,  and  Culm — Shipments  and  Exports,  1836-7 

345  Corn  and  Flour— Imports  from  Channel  Islands,  1837 

346  Commissions — Account  of  each  since  1830 

347  Municipal  Boundaries*  Commission,  Expense  of 
350  Coronation  Expenses— Of  Geo.  IV.  and  Will.  IV. 
^.nf  Exchequer  Bills— OuUtauding,  Issued,  &c,  1808-37 

'^(Bank  of  England— Returns  to  Stamp  Office,  Liabilities  and  Assets,  1836-37 
355  Public  Revenue — Exchequer  Receipts  and  Payments,  1836-7 
361  Army — Commissaries'  Accounts  of  Receipts  and  Payments,  1836-7 

369  Wine— Imports,  Exports,  Consumption,  1835-37 

370  Public  Income  and  Expenditure— Abstract  of  1837-8 

371  Corporal  Punubments— Number  Inflicted  in  Navy,  1834-37 
383  Constabulary,  Ireland— Force,  Salaries,  Expense,  1838 

386  Wills— Suits  about  Validity,  1827-37;  Probates,  1834-36 

388  Emigration — Report  from  Aeent-General  for  Emigration,  1 837 

389  Emigration,  in  Canada  aud  Australia — Reports  and  Papers 
394  West  Indies  and  Mauritius— Imports  from,  1837 

396  Soap  and  Candles — Licenses  for  Manufacture  of,  1827-36 

397  Revising  Barristers— Number,  Time  Employed,  Cost,  1836-37 

398  Fire  Insurances — Duty  Paid  bv  each  Office,  Farming  Stock  Insured,  1837 
406  Fourpenny  Pieces — Number  Cfoined,  Value  thereof 

410  Convicts,  New  South  Wales— Number  Tried,  Nature  of  Crimes,  &&,  1829-35 

411  Savings' Banks — Interest  Paid  and  Received;  Difference 

412  Marriages — Places  Licensed,  Marriages  Celebrated,  1837 

413  Grain,  Foreign — Id  Warehouse,  Elxported  and  Consumed,  1837 

424  Army— Force  at  Home  and  Abroad,  Commissions,  1833-37 

425  Army— Rewards  and  Punishments,  Number  given,  1836-7 

426  Grain,  Foreign— Abatements  of  Duty  for  Damage,  1836-7 

430  Corn  Imported — Claims  for  Abatement  of  Duty  for  Damage 

431  Merchant  Seamen— Funds  for  Relief  of,  1837 

446  National  Education,  Ireland — ^Money  Issued  by  Board  to  each  School 

447  National  Education,  Ireland — Report  of  Commissioners,  1837 
449  Orders  of  Affiliation — Number  Made  in  each  County,  1834*38 
453  Waterloo  Fund— Accounts  relating  to 

458  Silk  Goods — Imports  and  Exports  of  Foreign  Drawback;  on  British 
473  Merchant  Seamen — Number  Registered,  June,  1838 

PaBSBMTBO  BY  CoMXAND  OF   HeR  MaJBSTT. 

Criminal  Offenders,  England — Annual  Tables,  1837 

Religious  Instruction,  Scotland— Third  and  Fourth  Reports  of  Commissioners 

National  Education,  Ireland — Fourth  Report  of  Commissioners 

Poor  Laws,  Ireland — Second  Report  of  Commissioner,  Mr.  Nicholls 

Poor  Laws,  Ireland— Third  Report  of  Commissioner,  Mr.  Nicholls,  on  Poor  in 

Holland  and  Belgium 
Post  Office — Tenth  Report  of  Commissioners 
Inspectors  of  Factories— Annual  Reports,  1837 
Inspectors  of  Factories— Quarterly  Reports,  April,  1838 
Inspectors  of  Prisons— Third  Report,  Scotland,  &c. 

Inspectors  of  Prisons — ^Third  Report  (England^  Northern  and  Eastern  District 
Inspectors  of  Prisons— Third  Report  (England),  Southern  and  Western  District 
Aberdeen  University — First  Report  of  Commissioners 
Prison  Discipline,  Van  Diemen*s  Land — Maconochie^s  Report 
Tithes,  England— Annual  Report  of  Commissioners,  1837 
River  Shannon  Navigation— ^^econd  Report  of  CommifsioDeri 
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COJ^ONATION  EXPENSES. 

An  Abstract  qfthe  Account  qftke  Expemei  of  the  CoronatiaM  qf  George 
the  Fourth  and  of  fFiUiam  the  Fourth. 

QBOROB  THE  FOURTH.  £,  $,     d. 

Lord  Steward,  Expenses  attending  the  Banquet       .         .         •       25,184    9    8 
Lord  Chamberlain,  fur  the  Furniture  and  DecoratioDs  of  Wett- 
minster  Abbey   and   Westmintter   Hall ;    for   providing  the 
Regalia;  for  Dresses,  &c  of  the  Persons  attending  and  per- 
forming various  duties        111,880    3    2 

Master  of  the  Horse,  for  the  Charger  for  the  Champion     .         •  118  18    6 

Master  of  the  Robes,  for  His  Majesty's  Robes,  &c.  .         •      24,704    8  10 

Surveyor  General  of  Works,  for  fitting  up  Westminster  Abbey 

and  Westminster  Hall,  Platforms,  &c.  .         .         .         •       52,095    6    9 

W.  D.  Fellowes,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  His  Majesty's  Great  Cham- 
berlain, for  Expenses  incurred     .«.•••        2,500    0    0 

Hire  of  the  Theatres 3,504  15    0 

Master  of  the  Mint,  for  Medals       ••••••         4,770    5     4 

Sir  G.  Naylor,  for  Expenses  in  the  Earl  Marshart  department         5,216  15    0 
Sir  George  Naylor,  towards  the  publication  of  the  Account  of  the 

Ceremony •         3,000    0    0 

Deputy  Earl  Marshal,  usual  Fee 800    0    0 

Sir  R.  Baker,  Expense  of  Police 981  18  10 

Sir  T.  Tyrwbitt,  for  Messengers  and  Door-keepers,  House  of 

Lords 173    2    6 

Messrs.   Rundell    and    Bridge,    for  Snuff-boxes   for    Foreign 

Ministers 8,205  15    0 

Earl  of  Kinnoul,  on  account  of  Pursuivants  and  Heralds  in 
Scotland 254    7    7 

Total     ....  £243,390    6    2 

This  Sum  exceeds  the  Amount  stated  in  the  Account  pre- 
sented  to  Parliament  on   the  27th  of  May,   1823,  by 
5,162il  6«.  2dL,  the  amount  of  the  Claims  alluded  to  in 
that  Account  as  then  remaining  unsettled. 
Expenses  how  defrayed : — 

Paid  out  of  the  sum  voted  by  Parliament,  Session  1820  .         .     100,000    0    0 
Paid  out  of  the  money  received  from  France  on  account  of 
pecuniary  Indemnity  under  Treaty,  anno  1815  •         .         •     143,390    6    2 

Total     .         »        .         •  £243,390    6    2 


WILLIAM   THB   FOURTH. 

In  the  several  departments  of  their  Majesties' Households         .  22,234  10  3 

By  the  Office  of  Arms,  for  the  King's  Heralds  and  Pursuivants  .  1,478  3  9 

In  the  Office  of  Works,  for  fitting:  up  the  Abbey,  &c          •         •  12,085  14  5 

*  In  the  Mint,  for  Coronation  Medals 4,326  4  6 

The  Amount  expended  for  Fire-works,  and  for  keeping  open  the 

public  Theatres  on  the  night  of  the  Coronation    .         •         •        3,034  18    7 

£43^159  11     6 

*  Since  this  Account  was  returned  to  Parliament,  in  1832,  there 

has  been  received  from  the  Mint  for  Money  produced  by  Ae 

sale  of  Medals 861     7    9 


Net  Expense  .         •         .  £42,298    3    9 

The  whole  of  this  Expense  was  defrayed  from  the  Sum  of  £50,000  voted  by 
Parliament  in  1831. 

There  are  no  documents  from  which  a  correct  Account  could  be  prepared  of 
the  Expenses  attending  the  Coronation  of  George  the  Third ;  and  no  Estimate 
can  yet  be  prepared  of  the  probable  Expense  of  the  approa<^iing  Coronation  of 
Queen  Victoria. 
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WATERLOO  rUND, 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  management  and  distribution  of 
the  Waterloo  Fund,  for  the  relief  and  benefit  of  the  sufferers  from  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  which  was  raised  by  public  subscription,  commenced 
at  a  meeting  of  merchants,  bankers,  traders,  and  others,  of  the  city  of 
London,  convened  by  advertisement,  on  the  29th  June,  1815,  and  ulti- 
mately extended  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  dependencies. 
A  committee  was  nominated  at  that  meeting,  who,  with  their  successors, 
have  gratuitously  miinaged  the  distribution  of  the  fund  to  the  present 
time  : — 

Receipts. 

£.        9,   </. 

Total  amount  of  subscriptioDS 489,006  15  10 

Dividends  on  stock,  interest  on  Exchequer  bills,  and  profit  on)     217810    0    7 
stock  sold j  ' 

Income  firom^Annuities  for  Life"  and '<  Deferred  Annuities'*    254,571    0    0 

Total  receipts    ....  £961 ,387  16    5 

Payments, 

Annuities  and  donations  to  the  British  troops  and  King's)     g.<^  o^q    q    a 
German  Legion    .      .      •     .     j         "* 


,  ,,  to  foreign  troops 62,500    0    0 

Cost  of  ''Annuities  for  Life"  and  « Deferred  Annuities,'*! 
purchased  from  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of>  .194,107    5     1 
the  National  Debt  .     •.......••     J 


Espentes  of  the  Committee. 
Advertising,  printing,  and  stationery      •     .    £5,919    7    6 
Stamps,  payment  of  annuities,  and  postages  •       4,244  14    8 
Office,  and  salaries  to  Secretary  and  Clerks,)     27  122  15    7 
22^  years j         ' 


909,470    8    3 


37,286  17    9 


946,757  6  0 
Balance  at  Bankers',  Exchequer  bills  .£13,300  0  0  cost  13,41118  9 
Cash  at  ditto 1,218  11     8 

Total     .     .    £961,387  16    5 

Appropriation, 
The  following  provisions  have  been  made  in  respect  of  the  British 
troops  and  the  King's  German  Legion : — 

Annuities  for  life — 

For    53  m  idows,  ftc,  of  officers  of  variotis  ranks  killed. 
, ,  694  widows  of  non-commissioned  officen  and  privates  killed. 
, ,  282  disabled-non-commissioned  officen  and  privates. 

Temporary  annuities,  and  donations  at  the  cessation  of  them,  or  d^ma- 
tions  only,  as  the  case  required. 

For  105  children  of  officers  killed. 
, ,  881        , ,  non-conunissioned  officers  and  privates  killed. 

Donations  (in  cases  in  which  there  was  neither  widow  nor  child)  to 
the  parents  and  other  near  or  dependent  relatives — 

Of    226  officers  and  non-eommistioned  officers  killed. 
.    ,,  1033  privates  killed. 
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Donations,  proportioned  to  the  severity  of  the  case,  as  certified. 

To  1288  officers  and  non-commissioned  officers  wonnded. 
, ,  4799  privates  wounded. 

In  May,  1836,  the  annuities  amounted  to  about  ^^8,700,  and  were 
payable  to  about  700  persons,  aged  from  37  to  79  years.  The  surviving 
members  of  the  Committee  are  desirous  of  transferring  the  accoimts  of 
the  trust  to  the  Commissioners  for  the  Reduction  of  the  National  Debt, 
and  a  Bill  is  now  before  Parliament  for  that  purpose. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  STATISTICAL  SOCIETIES. 


STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 
The  last  Ordinary  Monthly  Meeting  of  the  present  Session  was  held  on 

Monday,  June  ISth^  and  was  very  numerously  attended.     The  Earl 

FiTzwiLLiAM,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  balloted  for,  and  were  elected  Fellows 
of  the  Society : — 

The  Right  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham ;  Samson  Ricardo,  Esq., 
Upper  Eccleston-street,  Belgrave-square ;  Charles  Wykeham  Martin, 
Esq.,  of  Leeds  Castle,  Kent;  George  lillie  Craik,  Esq.,  Brompton. 

Letters  were  read  from  Baron  de  Humboldt  and  Dr.  Julius,  of  Ham- 
burgh, acknowledgmg  the  receipt  of  their  Diplomas  appointing  them 
Foreign  Members  of  the  Society. 

The  first  paper  read  was  *'  On  the  Sickness  and  Mortality  amons  the 
Troops  in  the  West  Indies,**  by  Capt.  A.  M.  Tulloch  (see  page  129). 

A  paper  was  then  read  "  On  the  rate  of  Mortality  amongst  Officers 
retired  from  the  East  Indian  Army,**  by  Robert  Christie,  Esq,  which  will 
appear  in  a  future  number  of  the  Journal. 

The  following  twelve  Gentlemen  were  proposed  as  Candidates  for  ad- 
mission into  the  Society : — 

Lord  James  Stuart,  M.P. ;  Sir  Joseph  de  Courcy  Laffan,  Bart. ; 
Lieut-General  William  Thornton;  The  Rev.  Dr.  Dillon;  The  Rev. 
T.  Ormerod;  Robert  George  Cecil  Fane,  Esq.;  Hugh  Wood,  Esq.; 
Alexander  Robertson,  Esq. ;  William  Trail,  Esq. ;  John  Cameron,  Esq. ; 
Samuel  G.  Hall,  Esq. ;  Thomas  Bartrum,  Esq. 

ROYAL  POLlfTECHNIC  SOCIETY. 
In  noticing  in  our  last  Number  the  formation  of  the  Geological  and 
Polytechnic  Society  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  we  took  occasion 
to  advert  to  the  advantages  which  it  will  possess  for  collecting  Statistics 
of  the  district  in  which  it  is  established.  We  now  take  the  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  what  has  been  done  by  a  kindred  Society — ^the  Royal  Poly- 
technic Society  of  Cornwall — and  of  recommending  to  the  Members  of 
the  former  the  adoption  of  a  similar  course. 

Extract  from  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Rotal  Cornwall  Polt- 

TBCHNic  Society /or  the.  year  1837. 

••  Prizes  will  in  future  be  given,  as  resolved  during  the  past  year,  to 

statistical  essays — a  point  to  which  attention  has  been  specially  directed 

by  your  President,  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  who  has  offered  a  premium  on 
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the  same  subject.  Such  a  measure  may  be  confidently  left  to  stand  on 
its  own  merits.  If  Uhe  proper  study  of  mankind  be  man/  the  value  of 
statistical  information  can  no  longer  be  doubted.  It  stimulates  the  be- 
nevolence, and  gives  aim  and  effect  to  the  energies,  of  the  philanthro- 
pist ;  it  fiimishes  the  legislator  with  materials  on  which  to  found  reme- 
dial measures  for  social  derangement,  and  plans  for  increasing  the  mass 
of  social  happiness ;  and  though  its  conclusions  often  consist  in  a  bare 
numerical  statement  of  aggregate  results,  yet  they  come  home  with  all 
the  authority  of  stubborn  facts,  and  often  tell  more  than  the  most  ela- 
borate moral  appeal.  From  information  thus  furnished,  it  cannot  be 
questioned  that  the  public  attention  has  been  fastened,  with  an  intensity 
never  before  given  to  the  subject,  upon  the  physical  and  moral  degrada- 
tion of  the  poorer  classes  in  the  metropolis  and  many  of  our  large  towns. 
The  appeal  thus  made  has  been  nobly  responded  to ;  the  dry  facts  have 
been  interpreted ;  and  means  have  been  adopted  for  carrying  the  bless- 
ings of  education,  order,  and  virtue  into  those  dark  recesses  where 
ignorance,  vice,  and  misrule  appeared  to  have  fortified  themselves  in 
impenetrable  obscurity.  It  shall  be  no  unworthy  object  of  your  Society 
to  take  a  part,  however  humble,  in  furthering  investigations  which  help 
to  solve  problems  of  deep  social  and  economical  importance;  which 
instruct  and  interest  us  in  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  our 
fellow-men  ;  which  point  out  the  fulcrum  on  which  to  rest  the  lever  in 
our  endeavours  to  remove  the  mass  of  sin  and  misery  which  depresses 
so  large  a  portion  of  our  species ;  and  which  thus  enable  us  to  associate 
more  immediately  scientific  and  intellectual  pursuits  with  works  of  bene- 
volence and  the  rich  luxury  of  doing  good." 


RECENT  STATISTICAL  PUBLICATIONS. 

Statistical  Tables,  exhibiting  the  Condition  and  Products  of  certain 
Branches  of  Industry  in  Massachusetts.  By  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
monwealth.    Boston,  1838. 

The  Legislature  of  Massachutetts  has  just  published  a  Summary  of  Official 
Returns,  exhibiting  the  extent  and  value  of  all  the  principal  branches  of  induvtry 
within  the  State.  In  April,  1837,  an  Act  was  passed  directing  the  assessors  of  each 
town  in  the  Commonwealth  to  collect  the  required  information,  or  to  employ  some 
other  suitable  person  for  that  purpose;  and  enacting  that  the  parties  that  em- 
ployed should  receive  1^  dollar  per  day  from  the  public  Treasury. 

The  following  abstract  of  the  cotton  manufacture  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of  the 
information  contained  in  the  volume: — 

Number  of  cotton-mills 292 

,,  ,,     spindles 565,031 

Quantities  of  cotton  consumed  in  year  ending  5th  April,  1837      lbs.  37,275,917 
,,  cotton  goods  manu&ctured  ditto  yds.  126,319,221 

Value  of  ditto  ditto  dollars  13,056,659 

Number  of  males  employed 4,997 

,,        females     ,,  14,757 

Capital  invested  in  cotton-mills dollars  14,369,719 


Histoire  Statistique  et  Morale  des  Enfans  Trouv^s.  Par  J.  F.Terme, 
et  J.  B.  Monfalcon.     Paris,  1837. 

«  A  Premium  of  Ten  Pounds  by  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart,  M.P.,  F.R.S.,  &c.,  Vioo 
President  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  for  the  best  Kssay  on  the  Statistics 
of  the  County  of  CornwalU 
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Dncpetiaux  de  IVtat  de  Plnstruction  primaire  et  populaire  en  Bel- 
gique.     2  vols.  12ino.    Brussels,  1838. 

Statistical  and  Practical  Observations  relative  to  the  Province  of  New 
Brunswick.  Published  for  the  information  of  Emigrants,  by  Alexander 
Wedderbum,  Emigration  Agent,  St.  John,  New  Brunswick.     1835. 

Statistische  Uebersicht  der  wichtigsten  Gegenstttnde  des  Verkehrs  und 
Yerbrauchs  im  Preussischen  Staate  und  im  Deutscheu  ZoUverbande, 
(An  Account  of  the  principal  Articles  of  Trade  and  Consumption  in 
Prussia  and  the  German  Commercial  Union,)  1831  to  1836,  Compiled 
from  OflScial  Documents,  by  Dr.  C.  F.  W.  Dietcrici.  1  vol.  8vo. 
Berlin,  1838. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Spain. — ^The  value  of  military  and  naval  stores,  arms,  and  ammunition, 
furnished  to  the  Queen  of  Spain  by  the  British  Gk)vernment,  from  the 
Ist  September,  1834,  to  the  6th  April,  1838,  was  554,454/. ;  no  part  of 
which  sum  has  yet  been  repaid.  The  value  of  provisions  and  slops 
furnished  to  the  Spanish  Government  and  British  Auxiliary  Legion 
during  the  same  period  was  2846/.,  and  those  furnished  to  the  squad- 
ron under  Lord  John  Hay  amounted  to  31,673/. 

Commoot*  Pspeti,  1837-8.  Nos.  3S4  &  404. 

Poor-Law  Uniont,  size  of, — Abatract  of  an  Account  relating  to  501 
Poor-Law  Unions  in  England :— 


Population  in  1831 

Size  in  square  milei 

Number  of  Guar- 1 
dians     •     •     •/ 

Greatest. 

Lciut. 

Average. 

Name  of  UdIoo. 

Number 

Name  of  Union. 

Number 

Nnmber. 

Bradford,  Tork  • 

BeI1ing1)am,NorO 
thumberland  ./ 

City  of  London  • 

94,621 

331 
127 

Catherington,' 
Hants    .      . 

Strand,  West- 
minster .     */ 

Hoo,  Kent     • 

1,950 

i 
8 

'l7^ 

1        33 

No  Return  could  be  made  of  20  Unions  in  Lancashire,  and  of  6  in 
Yorkshire.  The  number  of  Unions  in  Wales  is  42,  and  the  total 
number  in  England  and  Wales,  when  all  are  arranged,  will  be,  ac« 

cording  to  this  aCCOimt,  569*  CommoDS*  Paper,  1837-3,  Nof .  S36. 

Travelling  by  Holyhead  Road. — The  following  comparative  statement 
of  the  amount  and  description  of  travelling  through  one  of  the  gates  on 
the  Holyhead  and  Shrewsbury  road,  formerly  the  chief  route  to  Ire- 
land, in  the  years  ending  1st  February,  18S4  and  1838,  indicates  the 
change  which  has  occurred  in  the  traffic  on  this  line  of  road : — 

1833       1837  1833       163t 


Carriages  and  four  . 
Ditto  and  pair  •  « 
Chaises  and  pair     < 


.  131 

72 

.  747 

535 

.   143 

97 

Gigs  I 


Total. 


1021        704 
•  536      1391 


Saddle  horses .     .     .1090  2099 

Carthorses      .     .     .1179  3823 

Cattle 4186  3020 

Sheep  and  Pigs    .     .   1427  588 

Report  of  ComininiODers,  1838. 
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Negro  Education — Jamaica. — The  apprentice  population  of  Jamaica 
was  347,921  in  1834.  The  number  of  whites  is  estimated  at  30,000, 
and  that  of  free  coloured  persons  at  70,000 ;  making  the  total  popula- 
tion 447,921. 

In  the  year  1837,  there  were  541  schools  in  the  island,  of  which 
183  were  public  day-schools,  139  sunday-schools,  95  evening-schools, 
and  124  private  day-schools.  The  total  number  of  echolars  on  the 
books  was  42,766,  of  whom  4012  attended  private  schools,  and  38,754 
public  schools.  The  average  attendance  of  the  latter  was  30,541 ;  of 
whom  9789  were  day-scholars,  16,806  sunday-scholars,  and  3946 
evening-scholars.  The  day-scholars  consist  chiefly  of  the  free  children 
of  apprentices ;  one-fourth  perhaps  consists  of  the  children  of  poor  free 
coloured  people  and  Maroons.  The  sunday  and  evening-scholars  are 
chiefly  young  or  adult  apprentices. 

Of  the  public  schools,  87  arc  supported  by  the  Bishop  of  the  island 
or  the  vestries,  aided  by  endowments^  or  by  the  Society  for  the  Propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel ;  56  are  maintained  by  proprietors  of  estates ;  5  by 
native  societies  or  religious  bodies ;  and  269  by  the  Church,  Wesleyan, 
Moravian,  Baptist,  London,  and  Scottish  Missionary  Societies,  the 
Ladies'  Negro  Education  Society,  and  the  Trustees  of  the  Mico  Charity. 
Of  the  417  public  schools,  221  were  founded  in  1836  and  1837. 

Commoiu*  Paper,  1837*8,  No.  113. 

Quarterly  Averages  of  the  Weekly  Liabilities  and  Assets  qf  the  Bank  of 
England^  in  the  Quarters  ending  Ut  and  29/A  of  May,  1838. 


Qaftrtert 
ending 

LIABILITIES. 

A88BTS.                         1 

Circolation. 

DepoaiU. 

Total. 

Swsnrities. 

Bullion. 

Total. 

Ift    May.     . 
29Ui    ..    .    . 

£. 
19.084,000 
19,018.000 

£. 
11.006.000 
10.786.000 

£, 
30.090.000 
29,804.000 

£. 
S9.768.000 
22.648.000 

£, 
10,009,000 
9,806.000 

£. 
89.770,000 
39.454,000 

Weekly  Average  Prices  of  Com  in  England  and  Wales,  in  the  Month  qf 

May,  1838. 


Weeks  ending  May                          1 

4th. 

nth. 

18th. 

25(h. 

Average  of 

the  Month. 

9.      d. 

f.    d. 

f.    rf. 

f.    d. 

#.     d. 

Wheat 

60    0 

60  10 

62    2 

62    4 

61     4 

Barley 

30     1 

29  10 

30    2 

31     2 

30     3 

Ottf 

22    0 

22    0 

22    8 

22    8 

22     2 

Ry 

31     4 

31     3 

32    6 

33    9 

32    2 

Beans 

34  11 

36    4 

36     5 

37    0 

36    2 

Peat 

33    8 

34    4 

34     4 

34    5 

34    2 
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Second  Report  qf  a  Committee  of  the  Statistical  Society  qf  London^ 

appointed  to  enquire  into  the  State  of  Education  in  Westminster. 
At  the  close  of  their  first  Report  the  Committee  stated  that  they  were 
about  to  carry  their  enquiries  into  the  parishes  of  St.  John  and  St. 
Margaret,  in  Westminster,  including  the  district  known  under  the  name 
of  Tothill  Fields,  Having  completed  their  labours  as  regards  those  two 
parishes^  they  have  now  to  submit  the  result  in  the  following  Report. 
The  population  of  these  parishes,  according  to  the  census  of  1831 ,  was — 

St.  John     .     .     .  22,648 

St. Margaret  •     .  25,341 

Together   .  47,992 

It  consists  principally  of  the  working  classes,  and  of  shopkeepers, 
whose  business  is  confined  to  supplying  the  wants  of  a  population  of  that 
character. 

At  the  census  of  1821,  the  population  was  39,222.  If  the  increase 
has  since  gone  on  in  an  equal  ratio,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  at  this 
time  amounts  to  54,131 ;  and  in  the  further  supposition  that  the  relative 
ages  continue  the  same  as  were  ascertained  in  1821,  there  are  now  living 
in  the  two  parishes,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  years,  8873  persons. 

It  appears  from  the  enquiries  of  the  Committee,  that  there  were  4626 
children  between  those  ages,  receiving  some  kind  of  instruction  in 
schools  in  the  winter  of  1837-8,  the  time  when  these  enquiries  were  pro- 
secuted. This  would  leave  4247,  or  47 '  8  per  cent,  who  were  receiving 
no  instruction  whatever  at  that  period ;  but  the  number  of  scholars  in 
the  Dame  and  Common  Day  schools,  is  known  to  fall  off  very  considerably 
during  the  winter  months.  In  some  instances  the  decrease  thus  caused 
was  stated  to  amount  to  one-fourth,  to  one-third,  and  even  to  one-half. 
This  arises  from  two  causes:  first,  from  the  inability  of  the  parents  to 
pay  for  their  children  during  the  season  when  they  themselves  are  often 
out  of  employment ;  and  secondly,  from  the  sickness  of  the  children,  or 
from  the  unwillingness  of  the  parents  to  expose  their  children  to  the  in* 
clemency  of  the  weather.  This  was  particularly  the  case  during  last 
winter,  which  was  remarkable  for  its  great  and  long-continued  severity. 

Some  allowance  must  be  made  on  this  account :  if  it  be  estimated  at 
one-fourth  of  the  number  of  children  in  the  Dame  and  Common  Day 
schools,  the  total  number  of  children  usually  receiving  instruction  in  the 
two  parishes,  will  be  5045,  leaving  3828,  or  43*2  per  cent.,  who  are 
altogether  without  instruction,  unless  it  be  imparted  to  them  in  the  houses 
of  their  parents,  or  in  schools  out  of  the  district. 

This  your  Committee  consider  to  be  the  case  to  some  extent ;  but 
referring  to  the  general  condition  of  the  population,  they  cannot  believe 

vol..  I.  NO.  IV.  o 
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that  any  great  number  of  children  are  thus  provided  with  instruction,  and 
they  are  probably  within  the  truth  in  stating  their  belief  that  at  least 
3000  children,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15,  are  left  in  those  parishes 
without  any  instruction  whatever. 

The  total  number  of  schools  in  the  parish  of  St.  John  is  87,  of  which 

30  are  Dame  schools. 

25   „    Common  Day  sdiools. 

11   ,>    Middling      Ditto. 

2  f,    Superior       Ditto. 

3  i,    Infant  schools. 
$   if    Charity  schools. 

7  ,)    Evening  schools. 

4  „    Sunday  schools. 

Total    .     •     87 
The  total  number  of  scholars  is  2759. 
The  number  of  schools  in  St.  Margaret's  is  98,  of  which 
33  are  Dame  schools. 
\^  „    Common  Day  schools. 
9  „     Middling      Ditto. 

2  „    Sujperior        Ditto. 

3  ,f    Infant  schools. 
18  I,    Charity  schools. 

8  „    Evening  schools. 

9  t,    Sunday  schools. 

Total   .     .     98 
The  scholars  are  in  number,  3024. 

There  are  thus  in  the  two  parishes  185  schools,  containing  5783 
children,  of  whom  3176  are  boys,  and  2607  are  girls.*     Of  this  number 
3,653  attend  Day  or  Eveninff  schools  only. 
1,542      „      Sunday,  as  well  as  Day  schools. 
586      „       Sunday  schools  only. 

Total    .     .     5,783 

It  is  for  others  to  determine  from  the  facts  adduced  by  your  Com- 
mittee, how  many  are  deriying  any  solid  advantage  from  the  attendance. 

In  the  Dame  schools  in  the  two  parishes,  there  are  721  children,  of 
whom  296  are  under  5  years  of  age,  and  425  between  5  and  15.  In  the 
Common  Day  schools  there  are  954  children,  of  whom  185  are  under  5 
years  of  age,  766  between  5  and  1 5,  and  3  above  15.  In  the  Middling 
Day  schools  there  are  602  children,  of  whom  20  are  under  5  years  of  age, 
559  between  5  and  15,  and  23  above  15.  In  the  Superior  Day  schools 
there  are  88  children,  all  of  whom  are  between  5  and  15  years  of  age. 
In  the  Infant  schools  there  are  633  children,  of  whom  415  are  under  5 
years  of  age,  and  218  above  5,  seldom  exceeding  the  age  of  8.  In 
the  Charity  schools  there  are  2085,  of  whom  60  are  under  5  years  of 
age,  2009  between  5  and  15,  and  16  above  1 5.  There  are  1 14  children 
attending  Evening  schools,  of  whom  63  are  between  5  and  1 5  years  of 
age,  and  11  above  15;  tlie  ages  of  the  remaining  40  could  not  be 
ascertained. 

The  number  of  children  attending  Sunday  schools  is  21 28,  of  whom 
1542  attend  Day  schools  likewise,  leaving  586  who  receive  tuition  only 

*  Fbr  the  sexes  of  the  children  in  each  class  of  schools,  see  Tables  I.  and 
XYIl.  at  pages  204  aixji  214. 
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on  Sunday.     Of  the  total  number  of  Sunday  scholars  437  are  under  5 
years  of  age,  1668  between  5  and  15,  and  28  above  15. 

Thus  there  are  1,081  children  under  5  years  of  age,  4626  between 
5  and  15,  and  16  above  15,  to  whom  some  kind  of  education  is  given« 

Dame  Schooli. 
The  children  attending  these  schools  are  sent  entirely  at  the  cost  of 
their  parents  or  friends,  who  pay  for  them  a  sum  usually  varying  from 
2d.  to  Sd*  per  week,  and  in  one  instance  amounting  to  15«.  a  quarter. 
The  parents  consist  principally  of  mechanics  and  labourers,  with 
some  small  shopkeepers,  ana  a  few  soldiers  belonging  to  the  regiments 
quartered  in  the  vicinity. 

The  children  genendly  remain  at  school  from  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  12  at  noon,  and  from  2  in  the  afternoon  imtil  5,  in  all  6 
hours,  which  is  more  than  sufficient  time  for  as  much  instruction  as  ought 
to  be  given  to  young  children. 

Spelling  and  reading  are  professed  to  be  taught  in  all  these  schools, 
but  nearly  half  the  scholars  have  not  advanced  beyond  the  first  study ; 
needlework  is  taught  in  most,  but  the  number  of  girls  learning  is 
not  a  half  of  the  whole  number.  In  8  schools,  32  scholars  were 
learning  to  write  on  slates;  in  5,  arithmetic  was  taught,  and  21 
children  were  under  instruction  in  it;  in  18  schools,  grammar  was 
taught  to  24  pupils — and  in  5  instances  the  mistresses  declared  them- 
selves competent  to  teach  geography,  and  in  3,  to  teach  history,  but  only 
one  pupil  was  learning  either  branch. 

The  moral  and  religious  duties  are  professed  to  be  taught  in  all,  but 
how  far  this  profession  is  borne  out  in  practice  your  Committee  have  no 
means  of  knowing,  beyond  the  mere  fact  that  a  Bible  or  Testament  is  to 
be  found  in  most  of  them.  Other  books,  besides  these  and  spelhng- 
books  or  primers,  were  rarely  found  in  these  schools.  In  some  instances 
there  was  but  one  book  in  the  school,  in  others  any  book  brought  by 
the  children  was  made  use  of:  Indeed,  this  latter  practice  appears  to  be 
generally  adopted.  There  are  no  maps  or  globes  in  any  of  the  schools, 
and  the  following  is  a  list  of  all  the  books  found  in  them.* 

Bible,  Testament,  and  Prayer  Book.  Little  Red-Riding-Hood. 

Religious  Tracts.  First  Class  Bouk. 

Explanation  of  Collects.  Mammals  Gift  of  Amusement. 

Watt8*s  and  other  Hymns.  Mavor's  Spelling  Book. 

Various  Primers.  Goldsmith's  Natural  History, 

Murray's  English  Grammar.  Cock-Robin's  Alphabet. 

Hewlett*s  Reading  &  Spelling  Book. 

Whenever  sewing,  marking,  or  anything  beyond  reading  is  taught, 
an  extra  2d.  is  generally  charged  for  each  description  of  instruction. 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  children  often  remain  for  any  considerable 
time  at  these  schools,  as  the  number  admitted  during  the  past  year 
generally  exceeds  those  upon  the  books.  In  one  instance  there  were  Id 
admitted,  while  there  were  but  1 1  on  the  books ;  in  another  30,  while 
10  only  were  on  the  books ;  and  there  is  a  case  in  which  80  were  thus 
admitted,  and  only  20  were  upon  the  books.  But  this  circumstance 
was  placed  in  its  strongest  light  by  the  enquiry  being  prosecuted  during 
the  winter  months,  at  which  time,  as  has  been  before  stated,  there  is 

*  For  a  list  of  books  found  in  each  Dame  school,  see  Table  XI] I.,  at  page  210. 
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usually  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  attendance  of  the  scholars, 
particularly  in  the  inferior  schools.  A  few  of  the  children,  however,  in 
some  instances  remain  for  a  considerable  time,  varying  from  one  to  six 
or  seven  years. 

Although  a  large  number  of  these  children  are  of  an  age  varying  from 
2  to  5  years,  the  schools  appear  to  be  attended  by  others  far  more 
advanced  in  years,  varying  from  5  to  14  years.  In  only  11  out  of  63 
schools,  is  there  any  division  of  the  children  into  classes ;  nor  with  these 
exceptions  is  it  apparent  that  any  system  is  attempted. 

The  school-mistresses  in  many  instances  do  not  give  themselves  up 
entirely  to  the  profession  of  teaching,  but  look  to  it  merely  as  a 
subsidiary  occupation  while  pursuing  some  other  business ;  for  out  of 
the  63  schools  the  mistresses  of  30  either  take  in  needlework,  or,  in  a 
few  instances,  have  some  other  occupation,  such  as  keeping  a  shop  or  a 
dairy.  Only  12  of  the  mistresses  were  brought  up  to  the  profession  of 
teaching,  while  many  who  have  been  thus  engaged  for  a  number  of 
years,  were  driven  to  this  course  by  necessity.  50  of  the  mistresses  of 
these  schools  professed  to  belong  to  the  Established  Church.  Of  the 
remaining  13,  eight  were  Wesleyan  Methodists,  two  were  Baptists,  one 
an  Independent,  one  a  member  of  the  Scotch  Church,  and  one  belonged 
to  Lady  Huntingdon's  Connexion. 

The  rooms  in  which  these  schools  are  held  appear  to  be  for  the  most 
part  tolerably  clean,  but  they  are  rarely  used  exclusively  as  schools ; 
in  34  cases  they  serve  as  bed-rooms,  and  in  many  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  family,  while  in  several  even  the  business  of  a  shop  is 
conducted.  The  size  of  the  rooms  is  generally  insufficient ;  the  mean 
length  being  13  feet,  the  width  11  feet,  and  the  height  8  feet.  The  largest 
was  20  feet  in  length,  16  in  width,  and  9  in  height :  the  smallest  9  feet 
in  length,  8  in  width,  and  8  in  height. 

In  a  large  proportion  of  instances  the  agent  procured  a  statement  of 
the  mode  in  which  the  mistresses  rented  their  rooms,  and  of  the  amount 
which  they  paid  weekly  for  them.  In  1 7  cases  they  rented  the  whole 
house,  and  as  they  usually  let  part  of  it,  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to 
enquire  the  amount  of  rental.  In  5  they  lived  with  their  relations ;  and 
in  22  the  weekly  rental  for  one  or  two  rooms  varied  from  Is.  6d.  to  6«., 
the  greater  proportion  being  3s.  or  3s.  6d. 

Common  Day  Schools. 

The  children  are  sent  to  these  schools  at  the  expense  of  their  parents, 
who  pay  a  weekly  sum  of  not  less  than  4rf.,  nor  more  than  \s.;  or  a 
quarterly  sum  of  not  less  than  8s.,  nor  more  than  21.?.  At  the  same 
school  pupils  are  taken  upon  different  terms,  varying  with  the  different 
descriptions  of  instruction  communicated  to  them :  thus,  a  child  who 
only  learns  to  read  will  pay  Ss.  or  10s.  per  quarter ;  if  writing  be  added, 
I2s.  will  be  charged ;  if  arithmetic,  155. ;  if  parsing,  1 8^. ;  if  geography, 
21*.  'J'he  weekly  payments  are  graduated  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
parents  belong  principally  to  the  class  of  small  shopkeepers — some  are 
mechanics,  and  a  few  only  are  labourers  or  soldiers. 

The  hours  of  attendance  are  generally  from  9  in  the  morning  until  12 
at  noon,  and  from  2  in  the  afternoon  until  5, — in  all  6  hours. 

In  these  schools,  as  in  the  Dame  schools,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  the  entrances  within  the  course  of  the  year  exceed 
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considerably  the  number  of  children  upon  the  books,  although  there  arc 
instances  in  which  the  children  have  remained  at  the  school  3,  4,  5,  and 
even  10  years.  Three  of  these  schools  have  been  established  for  25 
years  and  upwards,  9  for  10  years  and  upwards,  the  remainder  are  of 
later  date,  and  12  of  them  have  been  founded  since  the  year  1836. 

Out  of  the  954  children  attending  them,  812  learn  to  read,  and  the 
remainder  to  spell;  394  learn  to  write,  301  Icam  arithmetic,  368 
sewing,  203  grammar,  205  geography,  234  history,  4  geometry,  4 
mensuration,  1  French,  and  1  drawing;  and  921,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  teachers,  are  instructed  in  their  moral  and  religious  duties. 
None  of  the  boys  are  employed  in  any  industrial  work  for  any  portion 
of  the  time  they  are  at  the  school,  and  sewing  appears  to  be  the  only 
description  of  work  pursued  by  the  girls. 

With  regard  to  the  different  subjects  professed  to  be  taught,  wc  have 
no  means  of  showing  how  far  the  profession  was  borne  out  by  the 
practice,  as  the  agent  had  seldom  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
children ;  we  must  therefore  seek  for  some  evidence  of  the  character  of 
the  instruction  elsewhere,  and  for  the  purpose  of  doing  this  we  shall 
enumerate  the  catalogue  of  books.  In  several  schools  the  only  books 
met  with  were,  the  Bible,  Testament,  Primers  and  Spelling-books.  In 
others  were  found  in  addition  to  these,  Watts's  Hymns,  Pinnock*8 
Catechisms  of  Arithmetic,  History  and  Geography,  and  Murray's 
Grammar.  In  others,  Goldsmith's  History  of  England,  Walkingame's 
Assistant,  and  in  one  case,  Bonnycastle's  Algebra.  But  the  following 
is  a  list  of  the  principal  books  found  in  these  schools.* 

Of  religious  books  there  were  none  except  the  Bible,  Testament,  and 
Watts's  Hymns.  The  other  books  were  Primers  and  Spelling-books ; 
Groldsmith's  Histories  of  England,  Rome,  and  Greece ;  Geography,  and 
Natural  History ;  Pinnock's  Catechisms,  Robinson's  Ancient  History, 
Murray's  and  Blair's  Grammars,  Walkingame's  Assistant,  Le  Sage's 
Universal  History,  Bonnycastle's  Mensuration  and  Geometry,  Fairburn's 
Tables,  Dictionaries ;  Baldwin's  Greece,  Cailer's  Travels,  Rambler. 

There  are  maps  in  four  of  these  schools,  and  globes  in  two ;  there  do 
not  appear  to  be  mathematical  instruments  or  other  similar  aids  for 
instruction  in  any. 

Although  there  are  children  of  two  and  a  half  years  old  attending  these 
schools,  there  are  others  of  fifteen  years  of  age.  In  all,  the  children  are 
divided  into  classes. 

Nine  of  these  schools  are  kept  by  masters,  and  thirty-two  by  mis- 
tresses, of  whom  only  two  adopted  the  profession  from  choice.  With 
three  exceptions  they  do  not  appear  to  have  any  other  employment. 
Twenty  of  them  stated  that  they  were  educated  for  the  profession,  and 
twenty-one,  that  they  were  not.  Many  of  the  teachers  have  been  long 
engaged  in  the  business ;  seven  for  upwards  of  30  years,  and  seventeen 
others  for  upwards  of  10  years.  Thirty-two  out  of  forty-one  belong  to  the 
Established  Church.  Of  the  remaining  nine,  one  is  a  Roman  Catholic, 
and  one  an  Independent;  two  are  Wesleyan  Methodists,  three  are 
Baptists,  and  two  are  Dissenters  whose  particular  sect  is  not  specified. 

The  school-rooms  in  ten  instances  are  used  by  the  teachers  for  every 
domestic  purpose ;  they  appear,  however,  to  be  upon  the  whole  cleanly, 
although  the  ventilation  in  twelve  instances  is  indifferent,  and  the  size 
*  For  a  complete  libt  see  Table  XII.,  at  pa|^  209. 
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inadequate.  The  mean  length  is  15]^  feet>  the  width  12]^  feet,  and 
the  height  9  feet  The  largest  school-room  is  35  feet  long,  14  in  width, 
and  9  in  height;  the  smallest  11  feet  long,  11  wide,  and  9 J  in  height 

Middling  Day  Schools. 

To  these  schools  also  the  children  are  sent  at  the  expense  of  their 
parents,  who  pay  for  their  education  a  sum  varying  from  10^.  to  Sis.  6d. 
per  quarter.  The  amount  diflfers  with  the  variety  of  instruction  given ; 
French,  Latiu,  and  Music  are  generally  charged  extra.  The  parents 
consist  almost  entirely  of  tradespeople  and  persons  employed  in  offices 
of  various  descriptions,  such  as  lawyers'  clerks,  messengers  in  the 
puhlic  offices,  inferior  officers  of  the  House  of  Commons,  &c.,  with  a  few 
mechanics  of  a  superior  class.  The  hours  of  attendauce  are  from  9  to 
12,  and  from  2  to  .^, — in  all  six  hours. 

In  the  other  schools  of  which  we  have  given  an  account,  the  number 
of  entrances  during  the  last  year  far  exceeded  the  number  of  children 
upon  the  books,  the  contrary  is  here  the  case.  The  number  of  children 
upon  the  books  is  generally  three  or  four  times  greater  than  the 
entrances  of  the  past  year.  Two,  three,  or  four  years  appear 
to  be  the  usual  period  for  which  the  children  remain  at  school,  while  in 
many  instances  there  are  children  who  have  been  in  the  schools  for  six, 
seven,  eight,  or  nine  years. 

Three  of  these  schools  have  been  established  for  a  long  period ;  one 
dates  so  far  back  as  1781,  another  to  1796,  and  a  third  to  1807.  The 
remaining  seventeen  have  been  founded  within  these  last  few  years, 
most  of  them  since  1820. 

The  total  number  of  children  attending  these  schools  in  603.  Out  of 
467  of  these,  of  whom  an  account  has  been  obtained — 

461  are  stated  to  learn  reading.  28  are  stated  to  learn  drawing. 

380  , ,  writing.  ' " 

354  , ,  arithmetic. 

237  , ,  sewing. 

6  , ,  knitting. 

362  , ,  grammar. 

304  , ,  geography. 

263  ,,  history. 

None  of  the  boys  have  any  industrial  occupation.  In  the  girls'  schools, 
with  one  exception,  in  which  six  girls  are  instructed  in  knitting,  nothing 
beyond  sewing  is  taught.  The  household  duties  in  which  women  are 
required  to  taie  an  active  part  in  after  life,  forms  no  part  of  the 
business  of  aiiy  of  these  schools. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  books  commonly  used  in  schools  of  this 
class. 

Bible  and  Testament.  Blair's  Class  Book. 

Barrow's  Questions  on  Old  and  NewTes-  Lennie*8,Blair'8,Lovechild'8;Piiinock% 

tamciit.  and  Murray's  English  Grammars. 

Watts's  Divine  Songs.  Murray's,  and  Alderson's  Exercises. 

Barbauld's  Hymns  in  Prose.  Plnnock's  Orthography. 

MavopK,  Carpenter's,  Robinson's,  Vyses,  Butler's  Etymological  Guide. 

Guy's* Universal,  Bible  Spelling-books.  M.S.  Orthographical  Rules.         , 

Primers.  Colloquial  Guide. — Blair's  Preceptor. 

Pinnock's  and  Blair's  Catechisms.  Mavor's  Expositor,  and  Natural  History. 

Carpenter's  and  Cobbin's  English  Voca-  Johnson's,  Entick's,  and  Jones's  Dic- 

bulariea.  tionaries. 

Cobbin's  Instructive  Reader.  Miss  Wakefield's  Mental  Improvement. 


19 

classics. 

26 

geometry. 

24 

mensuration. 

54 

French, 
moral  &  reli- 
gious duties. 

MO 
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Qlair's  Preceptor,  and  Grammar  of  Phi-    Bingley's  Trarela. 

losophy.  Goldsmith's,  and  Stewart's  Histories  of 

Trimmer's  Introduction  to  the  Knowledge         England,  Greece,  and  Rome. 

of  Nature.  Rohinnon's  Ancient  History  of  Greece, 

Joyce's,  Wa)kingame*s,  Butler's,  Boony-        Rome,  Assyria,  and  Babylon, 

castle's,  Keith's,  Uutton's,  and  Grey's     Pinnock's  History. 

Arithmetics.  Hamers,  Chambaud*s,  I^evizac's,  and 

Arithmetical  Table  Books.  Wanostrocht's  French  Grammar  and 

Morrison's  Book-keeping.  Exercises. 

Brydge's,  and  Phillips's  Algebra.  Magnall's  and  Gay*s  Questions. 

Robertson's,  Hutton's,  and  Bounycastle's     DescarriSre's  Phrases. 

Mensuration.  Tarvcr's  Choix  and  Bossut's  French 

Dalby's  Mathematics.  Word  and  Phrase  Books. 

Bonnycastle's  Geometry.  Perrin's   Dialogues,  Exercises,  Fables. 

Simpson's  Euclid.  T616maque. — Recueils  Choisis. 

White's  Abstract  of  Geography.  Boyer's  French  Dictionary. 

Goldsmith's,  Guy's,  Stewart's^  Pinnock's,       De  Porquet'»  Works. 

Allison's,  Gautier's,  and  Eton  Geo-  Edwards's,  Eton,  and  Valpy's  Latin 
-  graphics.  Grammar. 

Carey's  Globes.  Valpy'sLatinDelectus.— Ovid. — Virgil. 

Goldsmith's,  and  Walker's  Atlases.  Eton  Greek  Grammar. 

Maps  appear  to  be  used  in  all  but  four  of  these  schools,  and  globes 
are  used  in  five.    The  ages  of  the  children  vary  from  3  or  4  years  to  15. 

Sixteen  of  tbe  conductors  of  these  schools  belong  to  the  Established 
Church,  and  four  are  Independents.  The  children  in  all  are  divided  into 
classes,  varying  in  size  with  the  number  and  attainments  of  the  scholars. 
Six  are  kept  by  masters,  and  fourteen  by  mistresses. 

All  of  the  heads  of  these  schools  adopted  teaching  as  a  profession  for 
support,  one  only  stated  that  he  was  also  influenced  by  choice.  With 
four  exceptions  all  professed  to  be  educated  for  the  employment,  and, 
with  one  exception,  none  had  any  other  occupation.  Several  have  been 
engaged  many  years  in  teaching ;  five  for  twenty  years  and  upwards. 
.  AU  the  school-rooms  in  this  class  appear  to  be  set  apart  from  those 
occupied  by  the  family,  and  in  point  of  size,  cleanliness  and  ventilation, 
to  be  unexceptionable. 

Both  sexes  are  rarely  received  in  the  same  school;  and  in  those 
instances  in  which  one  or  two  children  of  a  different  sex  from  the 
majority  of  the  scholars  are  admitted,  they  are  of  a  very  tender  age,  and 
are  relations  either  of  the  teachers  or  of  some  of  the  other  pupils. 

Superior   Schools, 

The  pupils  attending  these  schools  are  the  children  of  professional 
men  and  private  gentlemen. 

Two  of  them  are  for  boys,  and  two  for  girls.  The  tiumber  of 
children  attending  is  eighty-eight,  all  of  whom  are  between  five  and 
fifteen  years  of  age.     Seventy-three  are  boys  and  fifteen  are  girls. 

The  ordinary  period  for  which  children  remain  at  these  schools  is 
about  four  years,  while  some  prolong  their  stay  for  double  that  time. 
The  same  remark  which  has  been  made  with  respect  to  tbe  proportion  of 
scholars  on  the  books  to  entrances  during  the  year,  in  the  instance  of 
Middling  Day  schools,  is  equally  applicable  to  this  class. 

The  terms  of  these  schools  vary  from  25«.  to  42s,  per  quarter,  and 
where  instruction  beyond  the  regular  routine  of  the  school  is  given, 
additional  charges  are  made.  In  one  instance,  where  dancing,  music,  and 
the  use  of  the  globes  are  taught,  the  charge  is  three  guineas  per  quarter. 
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One  of  these  schools  was  founded  in  1809,  another  in  1821,  another 
in  1828,  and  the  fourth  in  1832. 

The  hours  of  attendance  in  three,  are  from  9  o'clock  in  the  morning 
to  3  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  other,  from  8  in  the  morning  to 
12,  and  from  2  in  the  afternoon  till  5,  with  vacations  of  four  weeks 
at  Christmas  and  Midsummer ;  in  two  of  the  schools,  the  same,  with 
ten  days  at  Easter  in  one,  and  in  one  three  weeks  at  each  of  these  seasons. 

In  one  school  no  account  was  obtained  of  the  number  of  children 
studying  each  branch  of  knowledge,  but  in  the  other  three,  containing 
81  children,  all  were  learning  to  read  and  write,  65  were  learning 
arithmetic,  1  sewing,  61  grammar,  67  geography,  63  historVf  7  drawing, 
10  classics,  4  geometry,  6  mensuration,  23  French,  and  all  were  being 
instructed  in  the  moral  and  religious  duties.  The  eldest  children  were 
from  fourteen  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  the  youngest  between  five  and  six. 

None  of  the  boys  in  these  schools  have  any  industrial  occupation. 
The  monitorial  system  is  adopted  in  two,  the  system  of  classes  in  all, 
individual  instruction  is  also  given  in  all,  and  in  two,  lectures  are 
occasionally  delivered.  The  chUdren  are  all  questioned  upon  what  they 
read  or  learn. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  the  books  found  in  some  of  these  schools. 
Bible  and  Testament.  Allison's,  Gautter's,  Goldsmith^s,  Guy's 

Barbauld's  Prose  Hymns.  and  Toadies'  Geography. 

Watts's  Divine  Songs.  Goldsmith's  Histories  of  England,  Rome 

Mavor's,  Carpenter's,  and  Guy's  Spelling-      and  Greece. 

books.  History  of  France  for  the  E^oles  Poly- 

Gay's  Questions.  techniques. 

Lennie's  Child's  Judder.  Perrin'sand  HamePs  French  Grammars. 

Pinnock's  Catechism.  Noel  and  Chapsal's  French  Grammar 

lewis's  and  Murray's  English  Grammars.      and  Exercises. 
.Johnson's  Dictionary.  Magnall's  Questions^  and  Sequel. 

Walkingame's,  Guy's,  Tait's,  and  Bonny-  DePorquet's  Works. — Bossut's  Phrases. 

castle's  Arithmetic.  Perrin's  Fables. — T41£maque. 

Bonnycastle's  Geometry  and  Mensuration.  Nugent's  and  Boyer's  Dictionaries. 

Maps  are  used  in  three  of  these  schools,  globes  in  two :  in  one  there 
were  neither  maps  nor  globes.  Teaching  is  the  sole  employment  of  the 
directors  of  these  schools,  and  they  were  all  educated  for  it.  One  of 
the  masters  was  educated  at  Dunkeld,  in  James  VI.'s  Royal  Grammar 
school ;  another  in  the  school  of  which  he  was  then  the  master.  One  of 
the  mistresses  was  educated  partly  at  home,  and  partly  at  Paris ;  and 
the  other  in  London.  All  of  them  have  been  employed  in  the  profession 
for  some  years ;  one  for  fourteen  years,  another  for  ten,  another  for  seven, 
and  the  other  for  forty  years.  Three,  out  of  the  four,  appear  voluntarily 
to  have  adopted  teaching  as  a  profession  from  an  early  period. 

All  the  school-rooms  are  cleanly,  sufficiently  ventilated,  and  of  fair 
dimensions. 

Evening  Schools, 

These  schools  are  all,  with  one  exception,  kept  by  masters  of  common 
day-schools.  Of  the  113  children  who  attend  these  schools,  37  are  boys, 
and  77  are  girls.  There  are  no  children  under  5  years  of  age  attending 
them,  the  greater  part  being  between  5  and  15.  The  usual  hours  of 
attendance  are  from  6  o'clock  in  the  evening  until  8.  The  payments 
vary  from  6rf.  to  Is.  per  week.  Some  of  them  have  existed  for  many 
years,  one  so  far  back  as  1809, 
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The  schools  supported  hy  endowments,  public  subscription?,  or  by 
individuals,  or  attached  to  a  place  of  worship,  may  be  divided  into  3 
clacses;  viz.,  Charity  Day  schools,  Infant  schools,  and  Sunday  schools. 

Charity  Day  Schools. 

These  schools  are  23  in  number,*  and  contain  2085  children,  of  whom 
1311  are  boys  and  774  are  girls.  Of  these  schools  4  are  either  wholly 
or  partially  supported  by  endowments ;  9  are  supported  by  public  sub- 
scription, with  collections  at  churches  or  chapels ;  4  by  collections  alone; 
2  are  supported  by  the  poor's  rates,  and  2  by  the  county  rates.  In  10 
of  these  schools  the  parents  pay  a  small  weekly  sum,  generally  of  \d.  or 
2d,  per  week,  but  in  one  instance  a  few  of  the  children  pay  6d.,  and  in 
one  from  %d.  to  If.  per  week. 

Out  of  the  2,085  children  who  attend  these  schools, 
360  learn  to  spell.  326  learn  history. 


1,689 

» 

to  read. 

20 

i» 

drawing. 

1,572 

$y 

to  write. 

C 

}> 

the  classics. 

1,230 

if 

arithmetic. 

37 

>» 

geometry. 

500 

» 

sewing. 

40 

n 

mensuration. 

42 

n 

knitting. 

275 

9i 

domestic  duties. 

358 

}f 

grammar. 

180 

ft 

psalmody. 

146 

n 

geography. 

1,761 

V 

moral  and  leligious  duties. 

The  following  is  a  catalogue  of  all  the  books  found  in  these  schools, 
but  more  than  a  small  number  of  them  were  not  found  in  any  one : — 

Old  and  New  Testament  Primers. 

Selections  from  the  Bible.  Markham*s,  Windetfs,  the  Universal, 
Watts*s  Catechism.  and  Sunday  School  Spelling-books. 

Lessons  from  Psalms.  Crosley's  Calculation. 

Discourses  on  Christ.  Biatr*s'Class  Book. 

Testimony  of  the  Prophecies.  I  Annie's  Grammar. 

CIarke*s  Scripture  Questions.  Pinnock's  English  History. 

Parables. — Miracles.  Stewart*s  Geography. 

On  the  Principles  of  Failh.  Walkin^ame's  TutoV's  Assistant. 

Books  selected  from  the  Catalogue  of  the  Rivington's  Mixed  Reading  Book. 

Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Instructor. — Murray^s  JuvenileReader. 

•    Knowledge.  Murray's  English  Reader. 

Roman  Catholic  Religious  Books.  Wardeirs,andBonnyca8tle*8Arithmettc. 

Cards  of  the  British  and  Foreign  System.  Miscellaneous  Reading  book. 

Three  of  these  schools  have  lending  libraries  attached  to  them. 
.  A  few  of  the  children  remain  at  these  schools  for  a  considerable  time, 
5,  6,  or  7  years ;  but  the  majority  remain  but  a  very  short  period,  as  is 
evident  from  the  fact  of  admissions  within  the  past  year  being  about 
2109,  while  the  total  number  of  children  in  the  schools  amounts  only  to 
2085. 

60  of  the  children  are  under  5  years  of  age,  2009  are  between  5  and 
15,  and  16  above  15. 

The  salaries  of  the  masters  of  these  schools  vary :  one  married  couple, 
both  actine  as  teachers,  receive  100/.  per  annum,  with  house  and  coals, 
one  66/.,  without  lodging,  and  another  60/.;  one  master  receives  84/.  10«., 
and  his  wife  52/.,  from  both  of  which  sums  certain  considerable  deduc- 
tions are  made  for  school  expenses ;  one  master  receives  50/.,  and  another 

*  Inclusive  of  the  Boys*  and  Girls^  schools  in  Toth ill  Fields  Prison^  and  exclusive 
of  Lady  Dacre*s  school,  from  which  no  returns  could  be  obtained.  The  Director 
declined  famishing  them  without  the  permission  of  the  Lord  Mayor  and  a1decmen» 
under  whose  superintendence  the  school  is  placed ;  and  your  Committee  wefQ 
unsuccessful  in  their  application  to  his  Lordship  for  the  necessary  order. 
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30/.  with  lodging ;  others  are  paid  weekly  sums  varying  from  10#.,  with 
perquisites,  to  30«. :  some  have  the  pence  paid  by  the  children  in 
addition  to  their  salaries,  while  others  again  have  no  payment  but  what 
is  received  from  that  source. 

The  children  in  these  schools  are  all  divided  into  classes.  The 
monitorial  system  is  adopted  in  all  but  5  instances,  and  individual 
instruction  is  stated  to  be  generally  combined  with  it  In  5  instances 
the  individuals  at  the  head  of  these  schools  undertook  the  profession  from 
choice,  and  in  all  others  for  support.  All  the  teachers  in  these  schools, 
with  one  exception,  appear  to  have  no  other  employment :  18  professed 
to  be  educated  for  the  business,  the  remainder  were  not.  Of  the  teachers, 
8  are  Independents,  2  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  I  is  a  Presbyterian ; 
the  remainder  belong  to  the  Established  Church. 

The  mean  length  of  the  school-rooms  is  31^  feet,  the  mean  width  18i, 
the  mean  height  10^.  The  largest  is  66  feet  in  length,  32  in  width,  and 
18  in  height;  the  smallest  20  feet  in  length,  10  in  width,  and  7^  in 
height.  Two  only  of  the  rooms  are  insufficiently  ventilated,  while  all 
but  3  or  4  are  cleanly,  and  the  children  in  them  orderly. 

Maps  are  used  in  4  schools,  and  globes  in  one ;  the  remaining  schools 
have  neither  maps  nor  globes. 

•Many  of  the  teachers  have  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  the  pro- 
fession, one  for  40,  one  for  25,  one  for  22,  and  4  for  between  10  ana  20 
years.  In  three  of  the  schools  the  boys  have  some  industrial  employ- 
ment ;  in  one  they  wind  cotton,  and  mend  shoes  and  clothes ;  in  another 
(in  the  prison)  they  pick  oakum  and  make  shoes,  and  in  the  other  also 
they  pick  oakum.  In  10  of  these  schools  the  children  are  either  wholly 
or  partially  clothed.  The  usual  hours  of  attendance  are  from  9  in  the 
morning  until  12  at  noon,  and  from  2  in  the  afternoon  until  5  in  the 
evening. 

There  are  generally  vacations  of  a  week  or  a  fortnight  at  Christmas 
and  Midsummer. 

.  Among  these  schools  are  the  Central  schools  of  the  National  Society, 
for  boys  and  girls,  and  two  Roman  Catholic  schools  of  considerable  size.* 

Irifant  SchooU, 

These  schools  are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  by  pay- 
inents  from  the  parents  of  the  children  of  sums  of  Id,  or  2d,  per  week. 

Of  the  633  children  who  attend  these  schools,  415  are  under  5  years 
of  age,  and  the  remaining  218  are  between  5  and  8  years  old,  with  a 
few  in  one  school  above  the  latter  age.  The  number  admitted  during 
the  past  year  was  1 1 1 5,  so  that  the  numbers  admitted  in  the  year  was 
nearly  double  the  number  in  attendance  when  the  enquiry  was  made. 
The  hours  of  attendance  appear  to  be  the  same  as  those  of  most  schools 
for  children  of  a  more  advanced  age,  viz.,  from  9  to  12,  and  from  2  to 
5.  Most  of  these  schools  have  been  but  lately  established  ;  one,  however, 
which  was  the  first  Infant  school  founded  in  England,  was  originally 
established  in  Westminster  in  the  year  1819,  and  removed  to  its  present 
site  in  1822. 

The  books  used  at  these  schools  are  the  Testament,  Parables, 
Miracles,  the  cards  of  the  hifnnt  School  Union,  Primers,  Bilby's  and 
Ridgway's   Books  and   Card:?,  Spelling-bgoks,  and  Blair's  Mother's 

*  For  0  li»t  of  these  schooU  see  Table  XIV.,  at  page  212. 
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Catechism.    In  one  of  the  schools  there  is  a  map  of  the  Holy  Land,  in 
another  the  same,  with  a  map  of  England  and  two  small  paper  glohea. 

In  two  schools  the  Infant  system  of  teaching  arithmetic  is  used ;  in 
one  arithmetic  is  taught  mentally ;  in  one  hy  tahles  only ;  in  one  hy 
tables  and  little  questions,  and  in  one  it  is  not  taught  at  all. 

In  five  of  these  schools  the  children  are  divided  into  classes;  in  all 
the  monitorial  system  is  adopted;  while  in  four  it  is  combined  with 
individual  instruction.  Four  of  the  teachers  of  these  schools  belong  to 
the  Established  Church,  1  is  an  Independent,  and  1  a  Swedenborgian. 

The  rooms  in  which  the  schools  are  held  are  on  an  average  36  feet 
long,  23  wide,  and  14  high ;  the  largest  is  52  feet  lone,  11  wide,  and  8 
high;  the  smallest  is  20  feet  long,  15  wide,  and  9  high;  1  is  ill 
ventilated ;  5  are  orderly  and  clean,  while  1  is  the  contrary.  As  to  the 
motives  which  induced  the  teachers  at  these  schools  to  undertake  their 
situations,  3  appear  to  have  engaged  in  it  for  support  only,  1  from  a 
liking  for  the  profession,  1  from  the  mixed  motives  of  choice  and  profit» 
and  1  from  choice  influenced  by  religious  motives.  None  of  them 
appear  to  have  any  other  employment.  The  emoluments  of  the  teachers 
are  various,  some  being  paid  10^.  or  I2s.  per  week,  besides  the  pence 
contributed  by  the  parents  of  the  children;  and  others  have  a  fixed 
annual  salary,  in  one  instance  of  60/.  In  one  instance  only  are  any 
clothes  given  to  the  children.* 

Sunday  Schools. 

These  are  13  in  ntimber,  including  1  in  which  instruction  is  given 
only  in  the  evening  of  the  Sabbath.  Of  this  number,  4  are  in  St. 
John's,  and  9  in  St.  Margaret's;  6  of  them  are  immediately  connected 
with  Day  schools.  The  total  number  of  scholars  on  the  books  is  2128, 
of  whom  1542  attend  Day  schools  likewise ;  the  average  attendance  is 
about  1373,  or  64  per  cent. 

Of  these  schools  4  are  connected  with  the  Established  Church;  6  with 
congregations  of  Independents,  of  which  number  5  are  attached  to  one 
congregation ;  1  is  supported  by  the  Wesleyan  Connexion,  1  by  Baptists, 
and  1  by  a  congregation  of  Dissenters  professing  peculiar  tenets. 

The  children  do  not  contribute  any  thing,  as  the  teachers  all  under- 
take their  office  gratuitously,  and  the  schools  are  held  in  religious 
edifices,  or  in  rooms  used  during  the  week  for  purposes  of  education. 
The  number  of  teachers  is  182 ;  which  gives  a  proportion  of  one  teacher 
to  1 H  scholars.  The  instruction  in  these  schools  is  confined  to  reading 
the  scriptures,  with  the  exception  of  spelling,  which  in  4  schools  is 
taught  to  a  small  part  of  the  children.  The  time  which  is  occupied  in 
the  schools  varies  from  1  to  5  hoiu's.  Five  of  these  schools  have  a 
lending  library  attached  to  them ;  and  in  five,  some  of  the  children  are 
clothed.* 

It  only  remains  to  notice  Westminster  school,  which  for  the  same 
reason  as  that  assigned  in  the  last  Report  for  the  omission  of  King's 
College,  your  Committee  have  thought  it  right  to  exclude  from  the  pre- 
ceding abstract  The  school  in  the  Penitentiary  at  Millbank,  and  the 
Regimental  school  in  the  Cavalry  Barracks  in  Hyde  Park,  have  also 
been  omitted,  on  the  ground  of  their  not  being  connected  with  the  per- 
manent population  of  the  district. 

*  For  a  list  of  these  scliools  see  Table  XIV.,  at  page  212, 
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Your  Committee  are  far  from  considering  that  the  information  which 
has  been  collected  is  as  full  and  as  perfect  as  could  be  desired.  Beyond 
the  particulars  which  the  agent  was  able  to  collect  from  a  view  of  the 
school,  the  information  given  depends  upon  the  testimony  of  the 
teachers  alone. 

As  far  as  the  Committee  are  able  to  judge  from  the  written  reports, 
and  from  the  verbal  communications  of  their  agent,  the  quality  of  the 
instruction  given  in  the  different  classes  of  schools  existing  in  these  two 
parishes  does  not  appear  materially  to  differ  from  that  imparted  in 
the  parishes  which  formed  the  subject  of  their  former  report,  so  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  your  Committee  to  enter,  on  this  occasion,  upon  any 
detailed  remarks  concerning  it.  The  enquiry  is  still  going  forward, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  and  will  shortly  be  so  far  completed 
that  a  Report  will  be  presented  including  the  remaining  parishes  of 
Westminster.  It  may  then  be  thought  proper  to  lay  before  the  Council 
and  the  Society  some  of  those  practical  considerations  which  have  pre- 
sented themselves  to  the  members  of  the  Committee  in  the  course  of 
their  enquiries,  and  which  it  appears  necessary  to  bring  forward,  in 
order  to  derive  from  the  investigations  those  advantages  of  which  they 
may  fairly  be  made  productive. 


Tablb  T. — ^Day  Schools. 

Summary  of  Schools,  and  of  Children  receiving  Education^  exclusive  of 
Sunday  Schools, 


-^5— 

i 

DESCRIPTION. 

II 

II 

Number  of  Scholars.     1 

k 

Boys. 

Girls. 

TolnL 

Dame  Schools 

63 

68 

296 

425 

721 

Common  Day  Schools  for  Bovs  only  .     . 

8 

9 

303 

, '. 

303 

, ,                 , ,          for  Girls  only  .     . 

1 

1 

16 

16 

, ,                , ,         for  BovB  and  Girls 

32 

39 

182 

453 

635 

Middling  Day  Schools  for  Boys    •     .     . 

7 

12 

330 

1 

331 

,,                ,,           for  Girls    .     .     . 

13 

19 

18 

253 

271* 

Superior  Day  Schools  for  Boys      .     •     . 

2 

2 

72 

, , 

72* 

, ,                 , ,         for  Girls     .     .     . 

2 

4 

1 

15 

IGJ 

Children  in  Charity  and  Endowed  Schools) 
not  taught  gratuitously j 

Total  of  Day  Schools  supported  solely! 

hy  the  Parents ',j 

Infant  Schools  assisted  by  the  Public       . 

8 

2 

10^ 

*  • 

.  * 

128 

154 

1210 

11G5 

2375 

6 

10 

353 

280 

633 

Charity  Schools,  and  Schools  attached  to" 
Public  Institutions / 

Total  of  Day  Schools 

23 

29 

1303 

772 

2075 

157 

193 

2666 

2217 

5083 

,,    of  Evening  Schools  .... 
Total  of  Day  and  Evening  Schools    • 

15 

..|l 

38 

76 

114 

172 

193 

2904 

2293 

5197 

•  Fourteeu  Boarders  Included.  f  Ten  Ronrders  included. !  t  One  Boarder  included. 

I  The  toUl  number  of  Children  in  (tharlty  and  Endowed  Schools  is  S085;  of  whom  10  are  paid 
for  by  the  Parenia,  and  8075  are  taught  i;niinitously.  or  fur  sums  not  exceedin;;  dd.  a  week. 
I  The  Evening  Schools  are  conducted  by  Masters  of  Day  Schools. 
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Table  II. — ^Day  Schools. 
Daie  of  Establishment. 

There  were  founded,  in  or  before  1820,  2  Dame  schools,  11  Day,  and  3  Evening 
tchools,  1  Infant  school,  and  13  Charity  schools.  ' 

Between  1821  and  1830  were  founded  9  Dame  schools,  19  Day,  2  Evening,  1 
Infant,  and  2  Charity  schools. 

Since  1830  were  founded  52  Dame,  35  Day,  3  Evening,  4  Infant,  and  8  Charity 
schools. 

Of  7,  the  date  of  establishment  could  not  be  ascertained. 

The  above  statement  will  show  how  recently  a  large  majority  of  the  Day  schools 
have  been  established  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  more  than  half  the  Charity 
schools  were  founded  before  the  year  1820. 


Tablb  III.— Day  Schools. 
Mode  in  which  the  Schools  are  supported. 

Whol/y  Free, — No  part  of  the  expense  bein^  borne  by  the  scholars. 

Clothes,  board,  and  education  are  provided  without  charge  in  one  school,  con- 
taining 21  boys. 

Clothes  and  education  are  provided  for  all  the  scholars  in  4  schools,  containing 
177  bo)'s  and  113  girls;  and  lu  2  other  schools  they  are  provided  for  part  of  the 
scholars  to  the  number  of  50,  in  equal  proportions  of  each  sex.  The  total  num- 
ber, therefore,  who  are  clothed  and  educated  without  charge,  is  340.  This  in- 
cludes the  2  schools  in  the  workhouse. 

Education  alone  is  provided  for  all  the  scholars  in  6  schools;  viz.  the  Central 
schools  of  the  National  Society,  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  the  Tothill  Fields 
Prison  schools.  In  2  other  schools,  part  of  the  scholars  are  taught  without 
charge.  The  total  number  of  children  receiving  gratuitous  education  alone  is 
!^30 ;  and  the  total  number  who  receive  it,  with  or  without  other  advantages,  is 
1291,  of  whom  861  are  boys,  and  430  are  girls. 

Partially  Free. — Part  of  the  expense  being  borne  by  the  scholars. 


Boy^ 

Girls. 

Total. 

In  Charity  schools    •     , 

.      .     442 

342 

781* 

In  Infant  schools     • 

.     .     353 

280 

633 

Total  number  paying  part  of  the  expense     •     .1417 

NU  Free. — The  whole  expense  being  borne  by  the  scholars. 

In  the  Dame,  Common,  Middling,  and  Sup^^rior  Day  schools,  2365  scholars, 
with  10  in  Charity  schools,  and  114  in  Evening  schools;  making  in  all  2489,  of 
whom  1246  are  boys,  and  1243  are  girls. 

Of  the  23  Charity  Day  schools,  4  are  either  wholly  or  partially  supported  by 
endowments ;  9  are  supported  by  public  subscription,  together  with  collections  at 
churches  or  chapels,  4  by  collections  alone ;  2  are  supported  out  of  the  Poor^s 
Rates,  2  out  of  the  County  Rates,  and  2  which  have  been  recently  established, 
will  be  in  future  assisted  by  subscriptions  and  collections  in  churches. 

Of  the  6  Infant  schools,  2  are  supported  by  subscriptions,  with  collections,  2  by 
individuals,  as^iisted  iu  one  instance  by  a  few  subscriptions,  and  the  two  other 
nearly  support  themselves. 

The  expenses  of  the  Sunday  schools  are  supported  in  eight  instances  by  coU 
lections  and  subscriptions,  in  one  by  the  former  mode,  and  in  three  by  the  latter. 
Hie  Sabbath  Evening  school  is  conducted  without  cliarge. 

*  Exclusive  of  the  lO'children  in  Charity  schools  who  pay  sums  exceeding  3tl, 
and  who  are  therefore  placed  in  the  class  of  ihose  who  pay  the  whole  expense. 
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Table  IV.— Day  Schools. 

Statement  qfthe  Weekly  or  Quarterly  Charge  for  Instruction  in  Schools 
supported  entirely  by  payments  qfthe  Scholars, 


Dame. 

Common  Day. 

Middling. 

Superior. 

Schools 

Schokrs 

Schools 

SchoUrs 

Boys  and  Qirlt. 

Boyf  and  Girls. 

£.  t.    d. 

BohooU 

Schohirt 

Schools 

Scholars 

ro    0    2 

2 

10 

,, 

^ , 

.. 

•  • 

, , 

•  • 

0     0     3 

6 

43 

, , 

, , 

1        •  • 

•  • 

, , 

•  • 

>. 

0     0    4 

20 

240 

1 

20    1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

• « 

'S  ^ 

0     0     6 

22 

249 

5 

85    , 

, , 

, , 

•  • 

•  • 

t  ^ 

0    0     8 

10 

129 

7 

145 

, , 

•  • 

,  ^ 

, , 

'^ 

0     0     9 

1 

12 

1 

27 

, , 

, , 

•  • 

•  • 

0    0  10 

1 

30 

5 

160 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

0     I     0 

•  • 

, , 

8 

151 

i  1 

18 

, , 

•  • 

(0  12    0 
0  13    0 

, , 

,  ^ 

3 

93 

y  3 

74 

, , 

•  • 

, , 

, , 

1 

60 

•  • 

, , 

, , 

•  • 

►» 

0  15    0 

1 

8 

7 

139  1 

i  1 
9i 

50  1 
25 

•  • 

•  • 

1  < 

0  18    0 

.. 

•  • 

•  • 

••{ 

t  1 

74  \ 
18 

•• 

•  • 

& 

1     1     0 

.. 

•  • 

3 

74  1 

6  4 
J6 

189   ) 
130  i 

•  • 

.. 

1  11     6 

,, 

, , 

•  • 

t  • 

9  1 

24 

, , 

, » 

U    2    0 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

••{ 

b  2 
^2 

72 
16 

Total  . 

63 

721 

'    41 

954 

20 

602 

4 

88 

Avenife  Weekly) 
Charge     .      .j 

5ld. 

1       '    '' 

!r- 

OlrU. 

•  . 

Avenge     Qoar-l 
terly  Charge  J 

15#. 

15f.  1^. 

19«.  4d, 

18*.  9d, 

£2.  2f . 

Table  V. — Statement  of  the  Ages  of  the  Children  in  Day  and  Evening 

Schools. 


Dame  Schools*  . 
Common  Schools 
Middling  Schools. 
Superior  Schools  • 
Infant  Schools 
Charity  Schools  . 
Even  lug  Schools  . 


Total 


Under 
5  Years. 


Between 

5  and  15 

Years. 


296 

185 

20 


415 
60 


425 
766 
.^)59 
88 
218 
2,009 
103* 


976 


4,168 


Above 
15  Years. 


3 

'23 


16 
11 


ToUl. 


721 
954 
602 
88 
633 
2,085 
114 


53   5,197 


*  Of  this  number  are  40  whose  ages  have  not  been  ascertained. 
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Tabl«  VI. — Day  Scaools. 
Subjects  prq/ksied  to  be  taught  in  each  clois  of  Schools* 


i07 


NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS. 

SUBJECTS. 

Dan 

la.    Common. 

Middling. 

Soparior. 

Infiint. 

Charity. 

ETaning. 

Total. 

Reading^      •     . 

6: 

I           41 

20 

4 

6 

23 

15 

172 

Writing       .     , 

I          41 

20 

4 

6 

23 

6 

108 

Arithmetic  .     . 

^           41 

20 

4 

6 

20 

6 

102 

Needlewock 

35 

I          33 

13 

2 

6 

10 

, , 

116 

Koittiog      .     • 

, 

•  • 

1 

, , 

, , 

, , 

, , 

5 

Grammar    .     . 

K 

1           38 

20 

4 

6 

4 

3 

94 

Geography .     . 

>           32 

20 

4 

6 

10 

77 

History .     •     • 

i          28 

20 

4 

6 

9 

71 

aassici.     •     . 

I 

7 

2 

9 

, , 

11 

French  .     .     . 

4 

12 

3 

1 

,  ^ 

19 

Italian   .     ,     . 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

,  ^ 

,  ^ 

2 

Geometry    •     . 

3 

6 

•  • 

, , 

, , 

11 

Mensuration     , 

4 

6 

, , 

2 

14 

.  Prawing     .     , 

3 

10 

2 

3 

^ , 

17 

Music    .     .     , 

1 

7 

2 

2 

, , 

10 

Domestic  Duties 

, , 

, 

,, 

4 

4 

Morals  .      .     . 

6S 

I          41 

17 

4 

6 

23 

154 

Religious  Duties 
Total    .     . 

%i 

I          41 

17 

4 

6 

23 

154 

61 

{           41 

80 

4 

6 

23 

15 

172 

Tablb  VII.— Day  Schools. 
Method  of  Instruction  professed  to  be  pursued. 

Dame  schools,  Total  number,  63.  In  13  of  these  the  children  arc  classed  ;  in 
41  the  mistresses  profess  to  question  the  children  in  what  they  learn  ;  the  moni* 
torial  system  is  not  followed  in  any;  there  are  no  visitors  uor  periodical  examina- 
tions. 

Common  Day  Schools,  Total  41.  Classes  in  31;  monitorial  system  in  1; 
children  questioned  in  37 ;  and  periodical  examinations  in  6. 

MiddliU};  Day  schools,  Total  20.     Classes  in  all  ;   monitorial  system  in  6  ; 
children  examined  in  all;  and  periodical  examinations  in  16. 
^  Superior  Day  schools,  Total  4.    Classes  and  children  examined  in  alt ;  monito- 
rial system  in  both  the  buys*  schools ;  and  periodical  examinations  in  both  the 
girls'  schools. 

Infant  schools,  Total  6.  Classes  in  5 ;  monitorial  system  and  children  ques- 
tioned in  all;  appointed  visitors  in  4;  and  periodical  examinations  in  2. 

Charity  schools,  Total  23.  Scholars  classed  and  questioned,  and  visitors  ap- 
pointed in  21 ;  respecting  the  other  2  the  necessary  information  coald  not  be  ob- 
tained ;  monitorial  system  in  18  out  of  the  23 ;  and  periodical  examinations  in  9. 

Evening  schools.  Total  15.  In  one  only  the  scholars  were  classed  and  ques- 
tioned, and  a  periodical  examination  is  held. 


Tablb  VIII.— Day  Schools. 
Professed  Method  of  Instruction  in  Qeography. 

Maps  and  Globes  are  used  in  2  Common  Day  schools  for  boys ;  in  4  Middling 
Day  schools  for  boys,  and  4  for  girls ;  in  the  2  Superior  schools  for  boys,  and  in  1 
Charity  school — in  all  13  schools. 

Maps  only  are  used  in  2  Common  Day  schools ;  in  2  Middlin^^  Day  schools  for 
boys,  and  6  for  girls;  in  1  of  the  Superior  schools  for  girls;  m  2  Itifant  and  3 
Charity  schools — in  all  16  schools. 

In  the  remaining  128  schools  no  Maps  or  Globes  are  in  use. 
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Tabls  IX.— Day  Schools. 

Statement  qf  Schools  with  Libraries  and  Clothing  Societies  attached 

to  them. 

The  only  schools  which  have  either  a  Lending  Library  or  a  Clothing  Society 
attached  to  them  are  the  2  schools  of  the  National  Society,  which  have  both,  and 
one  Charity  Girls*  school,  which  has  the  former,  and  in  which  the  children  receive 
a  few  articles  of  clothing.  In  7  other  Charity  schools  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
children  are  clothed. 


Table  X. — Ir^ormaiion  relative  to  the  Teachers  of  the  Day  and  Evening 

Schools. 

Dame  Schools,  Total  C3. 
Of  these  33  have  no  other  occupation,  30  have. 

31  were  born  and  educated  in  London,  and  31  in  other  parts  of  England. 
12  profess  to  have  been  educated  for  the  employment,  and  51  do  not. 
50  are  members  of  the  Established  Church,  13  are  Dissenters. 

Common  Day  Schools,  Total  4L 
Of  these  38  have  no  other  occupation',  3  have. 

25  were  born  and  educated  in  London,  13  in  other  parts  of  England,  I 

'in  Ireland,  and  2  abroad. 
20  profess  to  have  been  educated  for  the  employment,  21  do  not. 

32  are  members  of  the  Elstablished  Church,  1  is  a  Roman  Caiholic,  and 
8  are  Dissenters. 

Middling  Day  Schools,  Total  20. 
Of  these  19  have  no  other  occupation,  1  mistress  has. 

12  were  born  and  educated  in  London*  6  in  the  country,  and  1  abroad. 
16  profess  to  have  been  educated  for  the  employment,  4  of  the  mistresses 

do  not 
16  are  members  of  the  Established  Church,  4  are  Dissenters. 

Superior  Day  Schools,  Total  4. 
Of  these  None  have  any  other  occupation. 

2  were  educated  in  London,  1  partly  in  London  and  partly  in  Paris, 
and  one  in  the  country. 

All  profess  to  have  been  educated  for  the  employment 

3  are  members  of  the  Established  Church,  one  is  a  Dissenter. 

Infant  Schools,  Total  6. 
Of  these  None  have  any  other  occupation. 

3  were  educated  in  London,  and  3  in  the  country. 

4  profess  to  have  been  educated  for  the  employment,  2  do  not. 
4  belong  to  the  Established  Church,  2  are  Dissenters. 

Charity  Schools,  ToUl  23. 
Of  these  22  have  no  other  occupation,  I  has. 

6  were  born  and  educated  in  Loudon,  1 1  in  the  country,  and  2  in  lieland. 
12  profess  to  have  been  educated  for  the  employment  9  do  not. 
15  belong  to  the  Established  Church,  2  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  4  are 
Dissenters. 

Total  157  Teachers. 
Of  these  122  have  no  other  occupation,  35  have. 

79  were  born  and  educated  in  London,  65  in  the  country,  3  in  Ireland, 

and  4  abroad. 
68  profess  to  have  been  educated  for  the  employment.  87  do  not 
120  belong  to  the  Established  Church,  3  are  Roman  Catholics,  and  32 
are  Dissenters. 

Ab/«.— All  the  Evening  schools  are  kept  bv  Masters  of  Day  schoolt.  The 
Principals  only  of  schools  are  included  in  tne  above  abstract  Where  the  figures 
do  not  agree  with  the  total  numbers,  the  necessary  information  could  not  be 
obtained. 
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Tablb  XI.— 7%n«  wMeh  the  Teaehertin  Day  and  Evening  Schoclt  haoe 


c 

KunOier  of  Tears  engaged  lo  Teaching.            1 

el 

n 

^ 

^ 

e 

1 

J, 

SCHOOLS. 

1 

• 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 
J 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

' 

^ 

J 

1 

C4 

1 

1 

1 

o 

1 

Dame  Schools    •     . 
Common  Schools     • 
Middling  Schools    • 
Soperior  Schools     • 
Infant  Schools    •     . 
Charity  Schools .     . 

63 
41 
20 
4 
6 
23 

18 
5 

•  • 

•  • 

*2 

3 
3 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

6 
1 

1 

•  • 

2 

I 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

4 
2 
2 

•  • 

•  • 

14 

5 

6 
1 
1 
3 

7 

15 

6 

2 

1 
5 

5 
9 
5 

1 
1 
5 

'i 

157 

25 

9 

11 

9 

8 

30 

36 

26 

3 

Table  XII.— Day  Schools. 
List  of  Books  found  in  the  Dame  and  Common  Day  Schools. 

Not$j'^  algBiAei  Dame  whoola ;  t  Conuaon  Daj  ■cbools ;  the  figures  fSaUofring  those  letters  signify 
tUe  number  of  schools  in  which  the  books  were  found. 


Bihle  and  Testament,  d  21,  c  31. 
Testament,  </  20,  c  5. 
Prayer  Book,  d  2. 
Catechisms,  Watts%  «r  1,  e  3. 

Blair's  First,  <<  2,  c  2. 
Chnrcli,  d  2. 
Hymns,  Watts's,  d  10,  c  5. 

Psalter  and  Little  Hymns,  <f  2« 
Primers,  Various,  if  24,  c  15. 
Spelling  Books,  Universal,  d  13,  e  5. 
Guy's,  d%,e  15. 
Mavor*s,  </  16,  c  27. 
Vyse's,<£23,cl6. 
Carpenter's,  d  3,  c  19. 
Fenning's,  d2yc2. 
New  London,  cf  5,  c  1. 
Cobbett's,  d  1. 
Innes's  Minerva,  ^l,eU 
Sundav  School  Books,  Various,  d  5. 
Alphabets,  Various,  dl\,c  1* 
Scripture  Lessons,  d  1. 
Morel  Song  Book,  d\. 
Mamma's  Gift  of  Amusement,  d\. 
Good  Child's  Book,  <f  2. 
Wyndett's  Reading  and  Spelling,  d  1. 
Child's  First  Book,  d  3. 
Collect  Book,  d  1. 
Easy  Hymn  Book,  d  1. 
Explanation  of  Collects,  d  1. 
First  Class  Book,  i/1. 
Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  d  L 
Hewlett's  Reading  Made  Easy,  </  1,  c  L 
Original  Poems  for  Infants,  d  1. 
Child's  Guide,  J  1. 
VOL,  I.  NO.  IV, 


Goldsmith's  First  Step  to  Knowledre, 
rfl. 
Extracts  from  Natural  His- 
tory, <f  1,  0  1. 
Religious  Magazine,  d  1. 
New  Guide  to  the  English  Language 

d\,c\. 
Pinnock's  Catechisms, d%c  15« 
Speaker,  c/  2,  c  3. 
Grammars,  Murray's,  dh,o  18* 
Guy's,  c  1. 
Lennie's,  c  !• 
Blair's,  e  I. 
Pinnock's,  e  2, 
Geography,  Goldsmith's,  e  8» 
Guy's,  e  7. 
Pinnock's,  c  7, 
History,  Goldsmith's  England,  c  10. 

, ,         Greece  and  Rome^ 

Baldwin's  Greece,  c  1. 
Robinson's  Ancient,  e  !• 
Le  Saga's         ,,      c  1. 
Arithmetic,  Guy's,  c  1. 

Walkingame*s  Tutor,  c  15. 
Bonnycastle's,  e  1. 

, ,  Algebra,  c  1. 

Pinnock's,  c  1. 
Joyce's,  e  1. 
Dictionary,  Johnson's,  c  3. 

Various,  c  I. 
Magnall's  Questions,  e  4. 
Chandler's  Travels  in  Greece,  c  1, 
Rambler,  c  1. 

P 
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Table  XIII.«-Day  Schools. 
of  Books  Jbundin  each  Uarne  School, 


No. 

of 

SchooU. 


No.ofSchoUrs. 


Ag». 


Under 
6  Yean. 


Above 
5  Year*. 


Book  I  found  in  eacli  Dame  Sbhool. 


}0 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

20 

21 
22 
23* 
24 

25 

26 

27 
28 


6 
15 

1 

8 

6 
1 
3 
4 
4 

6 

4 

«« 
2 
5 

5 

7 

2 
3^ 


13 

1 

17 

3 

10 


5 
15 

7 

4 

8 
1 
5 


6 
7 
4 
5 

13 

7 

5 
4 


Bible,  Testament,  Yyse's  Spelling,  aaold  Speaker. 

Bible,  Testament,  Scripture  Leuons,  Primer,  and  tbe 
Universal  Spelling.  * 

Bible  and  Teti^men^,  Mayor's '  Spelling,  Primer,  and 
Speaker. 

Bible  and  Te4tamei\t,  Mavor*s '  Spelljqg,  Jnnes's  Mi- 
nerva. '     ' 

Bible-  and  Testament,  Mavor^s  Spelling,  Moral  Sopg 
Book. 

Onp  little  Primer,  containing  ex^acts  from  Scripture. 

Little  Primers. 

Vyse^s  Spelling,  English  Primer,  and  some  Sunday  Scbool 
Books. 

Bible  and  Testament,  Mamma's  Gift  of  Amusement,  Good 
Child's  Book,  Wyndett's  Reading  and  Spelling,  Pic- 
ture Alphabets. 

Bible  and  Testament,  Child's  First  Book,  Mayor's  Spel- 
line,  Collect  Book,  Easy  Hymn  Book,  ExplanatioB  qf 
Collects. 

Bible  and  Testament,  First  Class  Book,  and  the  Univec- 
sal  Spelling;  Book.    . 

Vyse's,  Mayor's,  and  the  Univeraal  Spelling  Books,  Pri- 
mers, Mother's  Catechism  of  Instruction,  Bible  and 
Testament. 

Bible  and  Testament,  Vyse's  and  Carpanter'a  Spelliiiff, 
and  Watts's  Hymns. 

Bible  and  Testament,  Vyse's,  Major's,  Guy's,  &  Fenning^s 
Spelling,  Little  Primers,  Murray's  small  Grammar. 

Testament,  London,  Mavor's,  and  Vyse*s  Spelling. 

Testament,  and  one  old  Spelling  Book. 

Testament,  Alphabet8>and  the  Universal  Spelling  Book. 

New  London  Spelling,  and  the  Reading  Made  e3»y. 

Watts's  Divine  Songs,  Little  Red  Riding  Hood,  Vyse's 
Spelling,  Reading  and  Spelling  Made  Easy. 

Bible  and  Testament.  Mavor's  apd  Vyse'i  SpeUlog, Mar- 
ray's  Grammar,  Watts's  Uymns, 

Bible,  Testament,  and  Alphabet. 

Testament,  and  the  Universal  Spelling  Book. 

Testament,  Billing's  Easy  Primer,  Vyse's  Spelling. 

Bible  and  Testament,  New  London,  C\ky%  and  Guide  to 
Spelling,  Prayer  Book. 

Bible  and  Testament,  Religious  Magaaine,  Mavor's,  a^d 
the  Universal  Spelling. 

Child's  Guide,  Primers,  Vyse's  Spelling,  Watts's  Divine 
Songs. 

Testament,  a(i|d  Cobbett's  Spelling. 

Small  Primers,  Vyse's  Spelling,  and  the  New  London 
Spelling. 

TMtament,  Primer,  Gqq^  Child's  Book,  Hewlett's 
,  Reading  and  Spelling. 
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Na 
of 

Boolu  tMBid  i»  Mch  DUM  SchooL 

Ag«. 

Sehoolii, 

VnAn 

Abote 

5  Tears. 

»YMn. 

30 
31 

3 

7 

5 
14 

FenniDg's  Spelling  Book  uml  Charch  Catechbm. 

from  original  Scripturm  Watts*>  Divine  Songs. 
Bible,  Testament,  and  First  Book  Cateohlsm,  Watties 

32 

6 

6 

bivipe  Songs,  Guy's  SpelliBg,  and  Original  Poems  for 
Infants. 
Bible  and  Testament  Vyse's  .Spelling,  M  array's  Gram- 

33 

8 

4 

mar,  Watts's  Hymns,  Little  Primers. 

34 

5 

Testament,  Vyse's  and  Mayor's  Spelling  Books. 
Testament,  First  Step  to  Knowledge,  Alphabets,  and  a 

35 

3 

Little  Hymn  Book. 

36 

5 

IVstament,  Alphabets,  and  the  Universal  Spelling  Book. 

37 

5 

Alphabets,  Cards,  and  one  <5r  two  old  Spelling  Books. 

38 

12 

.  9 

Union  Sunday  Schppl  Spelling,  Major's  SpeUtng,  Biaii^a 
First  Catechism,  Pinnock's  First  Catechism. 

^9 

.  a 

Testament,  Primerf,  and  Yyse^  Spelling. 

40 

10 

Bible  aiid  Testament,  Primers,  Universal  ^Hlof  Book, 
and  Sunday  School  Tracts. 

41 

•  • 

• 

Mayor's  Spelling,  and  Murray's  Grammar. 

42 

10 

Vyse's  and  Mavor's  Spelling  and  Primers. 

43 

12 

Bible  an(|  Teatamf n^  Cock-Rqbip's  Alphabet,  Guy's  and 

Carpenter's  Spelling,  aid  Murray's  Grammar. 
Primer,  Child's  First  Book,  Alphabets,  and  one  tattered 

44 

5 

3 

Spelling  Book. 

45 
46 

•  • 

1 

10 

Bible  and  Testament,  Universal  and  Mavoi'^fl  SfMlliiig 
Books,  and  a  Little  Primer. 

47 

1 

Sunday  School  Spelling  Books,  Watts's  Catechisms  and 

Hymns. 
Bible  and  Testament,  Guv's,  Vyse's,  and  Mavor^a  8pel- 

ing.  New  Guide  to  English  Language,  PMdter. 
Plains  New  ABC,  Fairbum's  Ditto. 

48 

11 

32 

49 

1 

50 

4 

Bible  and  Testament,  Goldsmith's  Natural  History,  Pin- 
nock's  Catechisms,  Child's  and  Mavor's  Spelling. 

51 

5 

Testament,  and  a  tattered  Spellinj?  Book. 
Bible  and  Testament,  and  Vyse's  Spelling  Book. 

52 

3 

53 

_  •  • 

Universal  Spelling  Book. 

54 

•  • 

Testament  and  Primers. 

55 

•  • 

17 

Testameotf  and  any  c^her  books  brought  by  the  Childrei. 
Testament,  Prayer  Book,  Vyse's  Spelling  Book. 

56 

25 

35 

57 

I 

Little  Primers. 

58 
59 

1 
1 

Testament  aiid  Vyse^  Spelling. 

Testament,  Vyse's  Spelling,  AVatts's  Hymns. 

eo 

•    7 

Testament,  Vyse's  and  Universal  Spelling,  Watts's  Hymds, 

Primers. 
Langford's  New  Universal  Primer. 

61 

•  • 

12 

62 

3 

Testament,  Guy's  and  txindon  Spelling,  Primers. 

63 

2 

7 

Bible  and  Testament,  Alphabets,  Primers,  Gu/a  and 
Universal  Spelling. 

Total. 

296 

425 

p2 
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Tablb  XIV.— Im*  of  Schooli  supported  wholly,  or  in  cart^  by  Endow- 
mentt  Public  Subscriptum^  or  by  Individuals;  or  aUached  to  a  JHace  qf 
Worship  or  a  Public  Institution. 


^1 

^  . 

AGE. 

SEX. 

h 

i 

No. 

SCHOOLS. 

PARISHES. 

1 

I! 

II 

a 

4 

1 

i 

DAT  SCHOOLS. 

1 

St  Mary*!.  Female  CaOudle    .• 

StJohn*t.    . 

1819 

90 

., 

90 

90 

S 

.,        Male           ..      .     . 

t»        •     • 

1819 

m 

190 

,, 

190 

8 

Grecu  Coat,  Male           ,,     .     . 

St  Margaret's 

1683 

91 

91 

.. 

91 

4 

5 

Black  Coat,  Male           ..      .     . 
Natkmal  Suciety't  Central.  Male 

1650 
1811 

18 
340 

18 
340 

•• 

18 
340 

6 

..     F^mude 

1811 

154 

.. 

i54 

154 

7 

Blue  Cuat,  Male  and  Female    . 

1698 

86 

69 

34 

86 

( 

Not  known,  bat 

1 

•8 

The  Grand  Khaibar.  Male  .     . 

::  ^ 

more  than  100 
years. 

90 

90 

•• 

90 

9 

Westmineter.  New.  Male.    .    . 

1795 

1 

,, 

60 

60 

• . 

50 

10 

Female   .     . 

1795 

1 

., 

60 

.. 

50 

50 

11 

St.  Manraret*!  and  St.  John*!  7 
Workhouw.  Male    .     .     .     f 

1837 

1 

.. 

107 

107 

.. 

107 

19 

St  Marfaret't  and  8t  Jofan*s) 
Workhouse.  Female     .     .     5 

1837 

1 

.. 

79 

.. 

79 

79 

13 

TolhUl  Fields  PiUon.  Male  .     . 

1835 

1 

,. 

90 

15 

35 

,, 

35 

U 

,.       Female    . 
Totalf 

TMOritctUm  Gratrntoms  to  Pttrt4 

• 

1835 

1 

•• 

14 

1 

•• 

15 

15 

14 

.. 

1889 

16 

883 

499 

1855 

15 

St  Margaret's  Parochial.  Male  . 

St  Margaret*! 

1887 

.. 

)N<kdi8tIn- 
S  gnfahed.! 

{!• 

.. 

10 

IC 

Female 

,, 

1837 

. . 

8 

8 

17 

Emery  UUTs  School.  Male    .    . 
Tutol 

St  John's  .    . 
•    • 

17C8 

1 

18 

•• 

18 

" 

18 

1 

.. 

18 

.. 

98 

8 

36 

18 

Pimlico.  Brittrii.  Bfale    .     .     . 

StMarganfs 

1890 

1 

,, 

200 

900 

.. 

900 

19 

Female  .     .     . 

». 

1891 

1 

•  • 

110 

,. 

110 

110 

20 

New   Piettreet    British    and  ) 
Foreign.  Male  and  Female      1 
Miss  NeeTc*!.  Female     .     .     . 

1836 

1 

27 

93 

90 

30 

60 

91 

1SS4 

1 

,, 

96 

,, 

96 

06 

S9 

llorseferry-road.  British.  Male  . 

St  John's.     . 

1816 

1 

19 

88 

100 

, , 

100 

S3 

Vineent-Mraare,  Mala  and  Female 

Emery  Hill's.  Male. above  men- ) 

tk>ned(Nal7)    .     .     .     .     f 

Westminster  New.  Male  (No.  11) 

1834 

3 

, , 

154 

76 

78 

154 

7 

7 

7 

»» 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•    • 

, , 

,, 

,, 

1 

1 

,, 

1 

Female  (No.  12) 
St  Margaret's  Paroehial.  Male| 

•    • 

.  • 

,, 

, , 

9 

,, 

9 

9 

•    • 

•  * 

1 

1      ^0*'     I 
\   dUtln-    i 

f  guisbed.  I 

1 

46 

.. 

46 

St  Marxaret'iPaioehi^,Fem'ale  \ 
(No.l«) } 

Total  .•     ...     . 

Total  of  Day  Schools,  83    . 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•• 

98 

98 

IT 

.. 

*. 

450 

344 

794 

95 

•• 

•• 

•• 

liu 

774 

9085 

«  The  School  No.  8  is  attached  to  No.  7,  and  under  the  same  Teachers;  but  the  Scholars  are 
taught  and  sH  separately  from  the  rest 

4  Lady  Dacre's  School  Is  omitted  for  the  reason  stated  in  note  at  page  901. 

2  Only  the  nnmber  taught  gratuitously  Is  stated. 
'  I  The  agf  s  of  those  taught  gratuitously  are  not  dlstinsuished. 

1  The  rate  of  payments  In  the  b»o  first  of  these  sehooSs  is  It.  per  month ;  In  the  rest  the  payment 
is  weekly,  tIx..  Iu  the  third  Itf. :  in  the  fourth  !<<.  and  9<<. ;  in  the  flfth  Si. ;  in  the  tlstb  2d. ;  in  the 
setenth  84. ;  in  the  eighth  and  ninth  6d. ;  and  in  the  two  last  9d.  and  8d. 
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No. 


SCHOOLS. 


PARISHES. 


li 


AGE. 


3^« 


Is 


SEX. 


I 


INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

Jnttruetion  mot  Oratmitn*.* 

Plmlico 

Dacre-«tr«et 

MiraNMT«*t 

TufUm-Btrret  National  Society's 

ViAcmt-sqaare 

•t  ..•••• 

Total 


SUNDAY  SCHOOLS.f 

QiwoD-tqaaM  KpiMopal  Cbapd  ) 
Sunday  School     ....     3 

Plmlico  Male  Sunday  ScImoI  . 
,.       Female        ,, 

BooUngbam  Ckapel  Iniuife  ) 
Sunday  School     ....     3 

Buckingham  Chapel  (Branch)), 
Infont  Sunday  Scho<A    •     •     5 

Sabbath  ClaM  of  Young  Men    < 

New  Ple-ftreet  Sunday  Sehool  • 
Blue  Anchor-yard        , , 

Westminster  « ,  • 
St.  John'i  Auxiliarv    , , 

, ,           Sunday  Schoid  .     . 

Romney  Street      $  ^  .     • 

Wesleyan  Conneadon «     •  .     . 


St.  Margaret's 
** 

St.  John's  .    , 


St.  Margaret's 


Commenced 
Revived  . 
St.  MargatetV 


St  John's  . 


1834 
1836 
1894 
1834 
1837 
1819 


1837 
1806 
1806 

1834 
1834 

1833 
1837 
1837 
1835 
1809 
1834 
1818 
1817 
1814 


10 


415 


218 


353 


S80 


176 


234 
233 

3<: 


Not 
distin- 
guished. 


220 


Total, 


62 
185 
157 
350 
123 
110 


17 


13 
340 

114 
55 

12 

90 
28 
95 
76 

147 
50 

180 


233 
98 

45 


25 

37 
110 

81 
212 

90 
150 


182  437  15:56  83  1033 1096 
i 


30 

240 
233 

212 
100 

12 

45 
65 
205 
157 
359 
140 
330 

21281 


*  The  payments  in  all  these  schools  are  1^  and  2d.  a  week* 

^  The  first,  ninth,  tenth,  andrleventh  of  these  schools  are  connected  wllh  the  Established  Church : 
the  second,  third,  ftmrth,  fiAh.  sixth,  and  seTeoth,  with  congregations  of  Independents;  the  twelfth 
with  a  eonsregatfon  of  Baptists  i  the  thirteenth  with  the  Wesleyan  connexion ;  and  the  eighth  with 
a  congregaUon^ whose  religious  opinioas  are  not  distinctly  defined  in  the  report. 

\  Ibuth,  and  fifth  soMK^ 


i  fuete  30  ToAchers  are  distributed  over  the 

ilnoluding  112  whose  ages  are  not  distinguished. 
Of  these  1543  also  attend  day-sehools. 


Table  XV.— Sunday  Schools.— iSiartf  of  Sunday  Schoole. 
Number  of  Sunday  schools  in  which  the  scholars  on  Ihe 

books  do  not  exceed  100  •     • 5 

Number  of  Sunday  schools  in  which  the  scholars  on  the 

books  do  exceed  100 8 

The  average  attendance  does  not  exceed  100       •     •     •  5 
, .  ,,  does  exceed  100       •     •     •     •  8 


13 


)'» 


Table  XVI.— Sunday  ScuooLB.-^Date  of  Eitablishment. 

Schools.  SchoUrsi 


In  or  before  1820  , 
From  1821  to  1830  , 
Since  1830  •     •     • 

Total 


6 

None 
7 

13 


with        1507 
„  J2I 

*  2128 
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Tablb  XVIL— Sthcday  Scmools. 

Sttmtnary  qf  Sunday  Schools^  and  qfthg  Scholars  on  thg  Books  and  m 

Average  Attendance. 


tSLIGIOUS  DENOMI- 
NATIONS. 


II 


SCHOLARS. 


AOE. 


SEX. 


111 


Church  Establiihment 
Indepeudent  .  .  • 
Wesleyan  ConndKioo, 
Baptist  .... 
Dissenter  not  deBned 

Total    •     •     •     • 

Nutntwr  of  Chddren  at-) 
tetiditig  Day  SchooU  abo  j 


23 
191 
220 


728 
645 
110 
123 
62 


17 


333 

441 

180 

50 

28 


418 

401 

150 

90 

37 


751 

a42 

-  330 

140 

•    165 


579 
439 
220 
105 
30 


77-0 
52-1 
66-6 
75«0 
46*1 


145 

73 

220 

105 

80 


13 


437 


1668* 


23 


1032 


1096'  2128 


187B64»5 


105 


332 


1210 


760 


782   1542 


*  In  this  oolornn  an  indadad  llS  whose  ages  aro  not  itatod. 


Tablb  XVlll.^Statement  qfihe  Number  qf  Scholare  to  a  Teacher. 


Arenife  Number 
ofSoholanto 

Schools. 

Teaehers. 

Soliolart. 

.   - 

a  Teacher. 

Established  Church    •     . 

4« 

65 

751 

"^ 

Independent     •    .     •     « 
'Wesfeyan^Connexion  • 

6* 

6?  ; 

.    942 

m 

1 

30 

330 

ir 

Baptist       .     .     .     •     1 

•1  • 

19   . 

•    140 

^ 

IKssMtw  not  defined.      , 

1 

6 

64 

13 

Total 


13 


182 


2128 


14 


•  One  of  the  Indesmdent  eohoals  U  an  In&nt  schoo!*  and  aaoliMr  a  Sabbath  Bvenfalt  tehooL 
f  ThUavwaceissaelaslTSof  IhsBttaiDfichool. 


Tablb  XIX.— Sunday  Schools. 
Employment  qf  School  Hours, 


.  TotalTimeln 

Time  devoted  to  diMtt 

Sehool. 

Instraetkm. 

In    1  school. 

1  hour. 

Oihour 

"   '2',; 

1       i. 

•  1  •    J 

3     ,, 

2       ,, 

'  I  •  ,  ,* 

\  M 

■   2J    ,,  ■ 

9»,, 

24     ff 

" 

3J  ',', 

4    jf  . 

4   ». . 

4*,, 

3   „ 

5      4>     .       . 

.     H   ..  . 

13 
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Tablb  XX.— Sunday  Schools. 
Qehtfal  Mode  qf  CmdueU 
lo  9  oat  of  13  schools  there  are  appointed  viiitori. 

£<amibatiou8  are  held  yearly  in  i  schools^  quarterly  in  3,  and  occasionally  in 
^    In  6  no  examinations  whatever  are  held. 

The  monitorial  system  is  foUo^red  id  7,  and  not  followed  in  the  remaining  9.' 
In  all  the  13  schools  the  children  are  questioned  in  what  they  learn. 


Table  XXI. — Sunday  Schools. 
Libraries  and  Societies  cUtached  to  Sunday  Schools. 

A  Lending  Library  b  attached  to  3  schools. 

A  Clothing  Society  is  attached  to  2  uchools. 

A  Lending  Library  and  Clothinr  Society  are  attached  to  3. 

The  nature  of  the  Clothing  Societies  is  not  clearly  etplaided  In  all  the  rettirns. 
In  two  of  the  schools  in  the  last  class  it  consists  of  a  prirate  subscription  anon^ 
the  teachers  to  supply  shoeS)  &c*,  to  those  children  who  would  be  otherwise  pre« 
vented  from  attending  the  school  through  want  of  such  clothing. 


Ta 

lBLB 

XXII. 

DBSCBimON  OF  SCHOOLS. 

St.  John. 

SUUrgwet. 

Tow. 

TOTAL  OF  DISTRICT.                   1 

1 

1 

n 

1 

1 

1 

Ag*. 

Smc 

FtoCbcj 

1 

ji 

s' 

1 

1 

1 

11] 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS. 

SS^aaai;;::::::::;: 

tbUl 

I 

'4li 

s 
7 

887 

4 
9 

^ 

.a 

7» 
•840 

ii 

S88 

688 

8 

88*80 

6I-70 

;• 

4 

MS 
80S 

9 

U4S 

ii 

am 

1348 

♦87, 

or 

80-54 

conl. 

1888, 

or 

78-88 

.?5. 

1110 

or 
1*08 

J5S. 

108i, 

cSS. 

700 

1086, 

or 
Sl'OS 

per 
cent. 

788 

lOO 
71-46 

t8-0M 
86-68 

Itotarmd  abo  u  D»]r-wholM» . 
RMeiriQjr  Sanday  School  Tui-  1 

DAT  SCHOOLS^ 

Dame  Schools 

•• 

V9 

S18 

•• 

886 

108 

496 

fS 

tfB 

814 

tt'Si 

10*18 

•0 

«s 

11 

1 

HI 

8S0 
7 

88 

18 

9 

t 

878 
18 

S 

68 

.« 
80 

4 

781 
•»4 
808 

88 

10 

ISO 

185 
80 

485 

788 

"^ 

18 

•4 

88 

485 
8 

IB 

S 

.. 

10-41 
'1-58 

17 

Common  Drnj  SAoolc 

Middling  ScbooU 

«»•*  rv*^  • •••••  J 

SbppMted  ioltfl7M  ^  ScheUri 

Public...., ] 

Suppatted  or  aidMl  by  Charltj. 
TdtBf 

BTCBlog  School*... 

«a 

U69 

80 

1008 

188 

8875 

501 

1818 

to 

1810 

1165 

.. 

41*07 

3 
S 

414 
5M 

8 
18 

8 

ts 

888 

8073 

415 
80 

818 
1988 

18 

838 
1808 

880 

771 

•• 

10-85 
b-88 

8 

888 

« 

174t 

f» 

8708 

473 

8817 

16 

1658 

1058 

.. 

46*88 

70 

tt33 

81 

n*8 

137 

9063 

ore. 

or 
19«88 

cSl 

4663, 

or 
8000 

per 

CtBt 

or 
0-80 

8868. 

or 

98-88 

SSi 

8817. 
.or 
4868 
!»•» 
cent. 

■ 

87'80 

7 

51 

• 

88 

IS 

114 

.. 

im 

11 

88 

76 

1-87 

Tstel  •umUr  of  SchM)1«  and  \ 
Scholait     t                                J 

97 

t7» 

08 

8024 

t8» 

4783 

1081, 

or 
18-70 

per 
cent. 

4088, 

or 
80-00 

78, 
or 
1-80 
per 
cent. 

8178, 

or 

54-08 

per 
cent. 

8807, 
43-08 

c!;s. 

*' 

?* 

•  Of  thU  number  nre  67  bof  •  ond  45  girii  who#e  aee*  hare  not  been  a«certaino<I. 

t  Tbe«e  Sgiiret  thovr  the  proportktn  of  the  total  number  of  SuBday  ci^Milar*,  8188,  to  the  total  ntqaber  of  48/  aad  Oftiitaif 
•cholars. 

I  I£  oib  nuttiSr  Se  todSSSS  t  IMji  hhd  SrJ^urTfiOM  oge«  «et*  BoTaMlrtitnil, 
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On  the  Sickneu  and  Mortality  among  the  Troops  in  the  fTat  Indies. 
Prepared  from  Oflficial  DocumenU,  by  Capt.  A.  M.  Tulloch,  F^.S., 
&C.  &c.  Part  II.,  embradng  the  Jamaica,  Bahamas,  and  Honduras 
Commands. — (Continued  from  p.  142.) 

II.— THE  JAMAICA  COMMAND. 

This  island  lies  about  900  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Windward  and  Lee- 
ward chain,  in  latitude  17®  85'  to  IBP  80'  N. ;  and  longitude  7G°  to  78® 
40'  W. ;  and  extends  170  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  about 
50  in  its  broadest  part  from  north  to  south.  Throughout  its  whole  length 
there  runs  a  lofty  range  of  mountains,  from  7000  to  8000  feet  in  height, 
forming  a  complete  l^rier  between  the  north  and  south  sides,  except 
where  intersected  by  two  defiles,  through  which  communications  are 
established.  Each  side  of  the  island  presents  considerable  diversity  in 
physical  aspect.  On  approaching  the  south,  the  immense  mass  of  the 
Blue  Mountains  at  once  bursts  on  the  view ;  their  summits  a  succession 
of  abrupt  precipices,  intersected  by  deep  chasms  and  gullets ;  the  h^tr 
range  crowned  with  wood,  less  rup^ged  in  their  outline,  intersected  by 
wider  valleys,  and  ultimately  termmating  in  a  long  plain,  from  8  to  12 
miles  in  breadth,  which  extends  from  their  base  to  the  ocean.  On  this 
level  tract,  or  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  the  principal  towns  and  largest 
military  stations  are  situated ;  the  soil  is  of  a  rich  brick-coloured  mould, 
exceedingly  fertile,  and  watered  by  numerous  rivers,  intersecting  it  in 
almost  every  direction. 

On  the  north  side  there  are  few  plains  or  level  surface  of  any  extent ; 
the  ground  rises  at  once  from  the  sea  by  a  succession  of  gentle  acclivi- 
ties, separated  by  wide  valleys ;  the  hills  are  rounded  on  the  top,  and 
studded  with  thick  groves  of  the  pimento  tree.  These  features  gradually 
become  bolder  in  their  outline  till  they  join  the  high  range  in  the  centre 
of  the  island,  where  they  are  covered  with  immense  forests  of  cedar. 
The  soil  on  this  side  is  generally  a  chalky  marl,  producing  a  rich  verdure, 
similar  to  that  of  an  English  lawn,  and  watered  by  an  immense  number 
of  rivulets  and  cascades. 

The  interior  of  the  island  has  quite  a  different  appearance  from  either 
side,  presenting  all  the  varieties  of  feature  peculiar  to  a  highland  district ; 
in  some  parts  rugged,  difficult  of  access,  and  densely  wooded ;  in  others 
spreading  out  into  a  wide  expanse  of  table  land  or  elevated  plain,  from 
which  rise  a  number  of  small  hummocks,  giving  a  slight  undulation  to 
the  surface.  The  ground  in  such  spots  is  generally  clear  and  open, 
covered  with  rich  grass,  and  of  a  pastoral  character.  These  regions,  in 
which  cultivation  has  made  but  little  progress,  are  principally  used  for 
the  rearing  of  cattle. 

As  these  portions  of  the  island  present  varieties  in  physical  aspect,  so 
they  exhibit  a  corresponding  diversity  in  climate.  On  the  plains  or 
sea-coast  of  the  south  side,  the  thermometer  at  noon  does  not  vary  more 
than  8®  or  9^  throughout  the  year,  its  greatest  height  being  about  92^,  and 
the  lowest  83®.  Tne  mid-day  heat  on  both  sides  of  the  island  is  greatly 
modified  by  the  influence  of  the  sea  breeze,  which  generally  sets  in 
from  the  eastward  about  8  or  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  increases  in 
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force  tfll  a1)0Qt  2,  and  declines  with  the  mm,  nntil,  on  the  approach  of 
eyening,  it  is  succeeded  by  the  land  wind  from  the  mountains.  When 
these  winds  become  less  regular,  or  altogether  fail,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case  before  the  rainy  season,  the  atmosphere  is  exceedingly  oppressiye 
to  the  feelings,  though  the  thermometer  perhaps  exhibits  but  little 
change  in  the  temperature.  The  quantity  of  rain  which  falls  throughout 
the  year  is  about  50  inches. 

The  high  lands  in  the  interior  of  the  island  possess  a  very  different 
climate  from  that  of  either  side,  their  great  elevation  producing  a  corre- 
sponding diminution  of  temperature,  which  would  be  still  more  percep- 
tible, were  it  not  that  the  sea  breeze,  which  modi6es  the  heat  of  mid-day 
in  the  low  country,  does  not  extend  to  the  mountains,  and  is  eyen  but 
partially  felt  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles  from  the  coast.  It  is  conse- 
quently in  the  morning  and  evening  that  the  diminution  of  temperature 
is  most  felt  in  the  high  grounds;  at  which  periods  it  sometimes  exceeds 

In  this  island  almost  any  variety  of  climate  may  be  procured.  At  a 
residence  4200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea^  the  range  of  the  ther- 
mometer is  from  55^  to  65^ ;  in  the  winter  it  falls  even  as  low  as  44°. 
There  the  vegetation  of  the  tropics  disappears,  and  is  supplanted  by 
that  of  temperate  regions.  Showers  are  common  in  the  interior  almost 
throughout  the  whole  year,  but  they  do  not  fall  with  the  same  violence 
as  in  the  plains,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  appears  to  be  less.  The  air  is 
exceedingly  humid,  subject  to  dense  fogs,  and  those  rapid  alternations 
of  temperature  peculiar  to  all  mountain  regions. 

The  troops  here,  as  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Command,  consist 
of  White  and  Black  Regiments.  The  details  of  the  latter  will  be  here- 
after adverted  to :  of  the  former  the  numbers  employed  have  varied 
from  1895  to  3285,  according  to  circumstances ;  the  average  garrison  has 
been  2578.  The  number  who  have  died  in  the  course  of  20  years  has 
been  6596,  exhibiting  an  average  annual  mortality  of  128  per  thousand ; 
and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that,  if  the  mortality  from  1803  to  1816  be 
taken  on  the  same  principle^  it  amounts  to  127  per  thousand,  so  that 
the  climate  has  presented  exactly  the  same  fatal  character  ever  since 
1803.  Even  so  far  back  as  1655  the  deaths  among  the  troops  during 
the  sickly  season  amounted  to  140  per  week,  and,  some  years  later,  out 
of  800  who  arrived  two-thirds  died  within  a  fortnight. 

Of  the  6596  deaths  recorded  between  1817  and  1837,  the  causes  and 
place  of  decease  of  6254  only  can  be  ascertained:  the  rest  consist  of 
accidental  deaths,  or  of  those  which  took  place  on  detachment  where 
there  was  no  medical  officer  to  record  the  disease. 

An  investigation  into  the  extent  of  mortality  at  each  station  shows 
that  all  are  by  no  means  equally  unhealthy ;  nay,  some  approach  in 
salubrity  to  the  climate  of  Britain. 

The  following  Table  sufficiently  establishes  this  fieust,  as  well  as 
demonstrates  the  extremely  variable  character  of  the  climate,  by  showing 
the  relative  influence  of  mortality  in  each  year,  at  the  principal  stations 
throughout  the  island. 
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Out  of  cveiy  1000  Troopt  at  tlie  uDdermeatlraed  Stains 
proportloni  have  died  in  each  year  from  1817  to  1836  li 
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Without  stating  the  strength,  it  would  have  been  of  no  use  to  have  given 
the  exact  numbers  who  died  at  each  station,  but  they  will  be  found  in 
the  Report  itself,  whereof  this  is  a  Summary,  as  well  as  the  diseases  by 
which  the  mortality  took  place  at  each,  and  of  which  the  following 
'table  exhibits  the  results  in  annual  ratios. 


Annual  Ratio  of  Mortality  per  1000  of  White  and  Black 
Troops  serving  at  each  of  the  following  subordinate  StiitlOns. 
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From  this  table  it  will  at  once  be  seen  how  different  is  the  influence 
of  these  diseases  at  different  stations.    At  Maroon  TowD|  for  instancCy 
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only  15  i>er  thousand  died  annually  from  hteti  on  the  aveliige  of  tbe 
last  20  years,  and  the  greater  j^art  of  these  were  inralids  from  other 
stations ;  while  tft  Spanish  Town,  on  the  average  of  tiie^ame  period,  141 
per  thousand  '.died  annually  from  the  same  cause.  *  We  find  too  that  at 
Maroon  Town,  in  the  mountains,  diseases  of  the  lungs  profe  one-half 
less  fatal  than  in  the  stations  in  the  plains. 

lliis  remarkable  difference  in  the  influence  of  these  diseases  in  the 
same  island  naturally  leads  to  the  enquiry  whether  there  is  any  thing  in 
the  localities  to  induce  them  at  some  more  than  at  others,  and  in  this 
will  be  foimd  several  striking  contradictions  to  the  usual  theories  on 
the  subject. 

Up- Park  Camp. — This  station,  for  instance,  is  about  two  miles  north 
of  the  sea-port  of  Kingston,  and  lies  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  a  well* 
cultivated  and  fertile  plain,  having  a  gradual  slope  towards  the  seat 
About  a  mile  to  the  north  is  a  mountain  ridge,  the  foot  of  which  is 
fclightly  wooded,  and  four  or  five  miles  to  the  eastward  extends  another 
of  greater  elevation,  but  of  which  the  surface  is  clear  and  open.  There 
is  no  marshy  or  swampy  ground  nearer  than  three  or  four  miles,  and  the 
Soil  is  of  so  absorbent  a  nature,  that  it  is  necessary  to  dig  to  a  consider** 
khle  depth  before  water  can  bfe  procured. 

The  Camp  is  elevated  200  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  enjoys 
the  advantage  of  a  regular  sea  and  land  breeze,  the  former  during  tne 
day,  and  the  latter  during  the  night,  which  reduce  the  temperatoie 
Considerably  below  what  prevails  at  most  of  the  other  stations. 

The  barracks  are  excellent,  and  by  far  the  best  in  the  island ;  yet  no 
station  iias  suffered  niore  from  those  dreadful  epidemic  fevers  by  which 
thb  island  is  frequently  visited.  In  1819  half  the  force  was  cut  off;  in 
1822,  nearly  the  same  proportion;  in  1825,  a  third,  and  in  1828  a 
fourth  perished,  all  by  the  same  fatal  malady. — Some  details  of  these 
extraoidinary  epidemics  may  here  prove  interesting. 

The  50th  regiment  was  sent  to  this  station  on  its  arrival  in  the  island 
in  March,  1819,  and  the  92nd  regiment  on  its  arrival  in  June  following. 
In  the  early  part  of  that  year  the  epidemic,  or  yellow  fever,  had  shown 
itself  to  a  considerable  extent  both  here  and  at  Port  Royal,  and  in  the 
(hid  of  June  several  cases  appeared  in  these  newly -arrived  corps.  As  it. 
was  upposed  this  might  have  been  occasioned  by  their  bemg  over-* 
crowded,  detachments  were  sent  to  Stoney  Hill  and  Fort  Augusta  j  but, 
notwithstanding  this  precaution,  by  the  end  of  July  the  fever  had 
rapidly  increased,  and  continued  to  rage  with  such  appalling  violence 
during  the  greater  part  of  August,  that  scarcely  a  man  of  either  corps 
escaped  being  attacked  by  it,  and  nearly  one-half  of  their  number  perished. 
The  garrison  was  then  entirely  broken  up  and  removed  to  Stoney  Mill, 
Fort  Augusta,  and  His  Majesty's  Ship  Serapii^  a  sufficient  guard  only 
being  left  to  take  charge  of  the  storesL  In  the  middle  of  November  the 
troops  were  landed  from  the  Serapit^  kad  the  garrison  re-assembled  froin 
Fort  Aueusta  and  Stoney  Hill.  The  disease  continued,  but  with  dimi* 
iK^hed  vTruJeiice,  till  December,  when  it  disappeared  at  this  station. 
\  That  thi^  disease  spared  neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition,  is  pretty 
evident  from  the  following  abstraet  of  the  deaths  eansed  by  it  in  each 
corps  at  this  and  the  other  stations  to  which  they  were  sent  in  th&^ 
caorse  of  the  year,  .        ■ 
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Died. 

50#A  Foot,           Adttttod. 

Died. 

10 

CommiMioQed  Officers.    30 

11 

4 

Soldiers.     .    «     .     •  769 

231 

275 

Soldiers'  wires  •     .     •     90 

30 

29 

Soldiers' children  .     •    50 
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38 
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Commissioned  Officers  •      27 
OfHcers'  wives    «     •     «        5 

Soldiers 650 

Soldiers' wires    •     .     .      60 
Soldiers'  children     •     •      70 

We  cannot  furnish  the  strength  of  each  class  in  the  50th  regiment, 
nor  the  admissions  of  each  class  in  the  92d  regiment,  hut  the  ahove  is 
sufficient  to  estahlish  that  all  suffered  in  nearly  an  equal  degree.  In  the 
latter  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  admissions  was  about  1  in  3,  and  the 
number  of  admissions  considerably  exceeded  the  whole  strength,  so  that 
several  must  have  been  attacked  twice. 

That  advanced  age,  hardy  constitution,  or  previous  service  in  a  warm 
climate  had  no  effect  in  counteracting  the  operation  of  this  disease,  is 
sufficiently  apparent  from  the  fact  that  the  92d  regiment,  composed  of 
hardy  veterans  who  had  served  through  the  Peninsular  Campaign, 
suffered  considerably  more  than  the  50th,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  40,  was  composed  of  young  men  recently  enlisted. 

Though  several  detachments  of  both  corps  were  sent  from  this  station 
to  Stoney  Hill  between  July  and  October,  the  disease  did  not  manifest 
itself  there  till  November,  and  then  did  not  prove  quite  so  fatal  as  at 
this  station. 

The  greater  part  of  that  year  was  exceedingly  sultry,  there  was  a  want 
of  the  usual  supply  of  the  early  rains,  and  the  country  is  described  as 
being  much  parched  up  when  the  fever  broke  out ;  but  the  changes  of 
temperature  or  moisture  which  took  place  during  the  months  in  which 
it  prevailed,  seem  to  have  had  no  perceptible  effect  either  in  diminishing 
its  prevalence  or  intensity. 

In  the  latter  end  of  1821,  and  the  b^inning  of  1822,  the  epidemic 
fever  prevailed  among  three  companies  of  the  50th  regiment  at  this 
station  to  so  great  an  extent,  that  about  a  fourth  part  of  them  was  cut 
off:  no  detail  is  given  of  the  circumstances  under  which  it  commenced, 
or  of  the  state  of  the  weather  at  that  period,  from  which  we  may  con- 
clude there  was  nothing  remarkable  in  either.  In  July  these  companies 
were  marched  to  Stoney  Hill  to  make  way  for  the  head-quarters  of  the 
38rd  and  9 1st  regiments,  then  just  arrived  from  England,  who  imme- 
diately began  to  fall  victims  to  the  same  fatal  disease;  for  between  their 
arrival  and  the  middle  of  May,  when  they  were  all  removed  from  the 
station,  the  number  attacked  nearly  equalled  the  whole  strength  of  the 
garrison,  and  of  these  155  died.  In  this  instance,  too,  it  was  strikingly 
exemplified  that  neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition,  could  boast  of  any 
exemption,  as  will  appear  from  the  following  details : — 


TheSZdioMi 
4  Officers  out  of  21. 
8  Women  out  of  57. 
17  Children  out  of  74, 
67  Soldiers  out  of  about  250. 
Tliere  were  four  companies  at  Stoney 
Hill  out  of  the  range  of  the  epidemic 


nt  9Ui  ioti 
4  Officers  out  of  20. 
8  Women  out  of  71. 
10  Children  out  of  62. 
88  Soldiers  out  of  about  350. 
There  were  two  companies  at  Stoney 
Hill  out  of  the  range  of  the  epidemic 


This  epidemic  prevailed  also  to  a  considerable  extent  at  Spanish 
Town  and  Port  RoyaL 
The  fever  of  1825,  which  cut  ofiF  a  third  part  of  the  troqps  at  this 
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station,  did  not  originate  here,  but  seemed  rather  to  bave  been  a  sequence 
of  that  which  broke  out  with  such  violence  at  Stoney  Hill,  and  prevailed 
so  generally  throughout  the  island.  The  principal  circumstance  worthy 
of  remark  in  regard  to  it  was,  that  at  Stoney  Hill  it  broke  out  about  the 
middle  of  February  after  a  long  continuance  of  dry  sultry  weather, 
when  the  ground  was  excessively  parched,  and  as  the  drought  increased, 
so  did  the  disease;  whereas  at  Up-Park  Camp  it  broke  out  in  the 
month  of  June,  after  the  rains  had  commenced,  and  continued  with 
unabated  severity  during  a  period  when  more  rain  fell  than  had  been 
witnessed  for  20  years  previous,  and  as  the  rain  increased  so  did  the 
disease. 

The  epidemic  of  1827,  by  which  about  a  fourth  part  of  this  garrison 
was  cut  off,  commenced  at  Fort  Augusta,  where  it  raged  with  great 
violence  during  the  month  of  August,  and  subsequently  extended  itself 
to  Up-Park  Camp :  the  particulars  of  its  origin  and  progress  will  be. 
found  in  the  details  of  Fort  Augusta. 

Port  Royal, — ^This  town  is  built  at  the  south-west  extremity  of  a 
narrow  sandy  peninsula  about  ten  miles  in  length.  The  ground  is  a 
perfect  level,  often  covered  with  water  during  heavy  rains,  and  high  tides; 
the  soil  is  gravel  and  sand ;  and  the  town  has,  from  its  position,  free 
ventilation  and  reduced  temperature,  rarely  subject  to  sudden  alter- 
nations. The  preceding  tables  show  that  it  has  proved  by  no  means  so 
unhealthy  as  Up-Park  Camp ;  and  that  though  on  two  occasions  about 
a  third  part  of  the  force  was  cut  off  by  yellow  fever,  the  mortality  in 
1836  was  lower  than  in  Britain,  being  under  one  per  cent. 

Fort  Augusta. — ^This  post  lies  about  four  miles  from  Kingston,  and  at 
nearly  an  equal  distance  from  Port  Royal ;  it  is  built  on  the  extremity 
of  a  low  neck  of  land  or  peninsula,  forming  the  north-west  boundary  of 
Port  Royal  Harbour,  and  almost  surrounded  by  the  sea.  In  the 
vicinity,  indeed  almost  under  the  very  walls  of  the  Fort,  is  an  extensive 
marsh  or  lagoon,  through  which  the  river  Cobre,  a  sluggish  stream, 
empties  itself.  This  marsh  is  interspersed  with  several  small  islets 
covered  with  mangrove  bushes,  and  abounding  in  every  species  of 
decayed  vegetation,  from  which  issue  most  offensive  effluvia  when  the 
wind  comes  from  that  quarter.  The  soil  of  the  peninsula  is  sandy,  and 
has  a  coral  formation  for  its  base. 

The  position  of  this  station  would  lead  us  to  suppose  it  the  most 
unhealthy  in  the  island,  whereas  experience  has  proved  it  to  be  the 
reverse :  the  mortality  has  been  only  about  half  the  general  average,  and 
of  this  a  large  proportion  took  place  at  Kingston,  to  which  Fort 
Augusta  furnishes  a  detachment  Deducting  the  sick  from  that  station 
the  mortality  was  only  about  50  per  1000. 

The  mortality  by  fevers,  even  including  the  large  proportion  from 
Kingston,  is  only  half  the  general  average  of  the  island.  While  the 
epidemics  of  1819,  1822,  and  1825  were  raging  in  the  vicinity,  this 
station  in  a  great  measure  escaped  their  influence,  and  it  was  only  by 
that  of  1827  that  it  suffered  severely.  The  84th  regiment  arrived  here 
in  February  of  that  year,  and  enjoyed  such  a  remarkable  d^ee  of  health, 
that  only  one  death  took  place  in  the  whde  corps  within  six  months  ; 
but  in  July,  fever  began  to  show  itself  among  them,  without  any 
apparent  cause  to  induce  it,  except  that  the  barracks  were  rather 
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arcrwded  at  the  time.  In  the  hope  of  checking  its  progress  bj  bettei 
accommodation,  a  part  of  the  corps  was  sent  to  Up-Park  Camp ;  and  thi« 
change  at  first  seemed  to  have  a  good  efifect,  but  towards  the  middle  of 
August,  sickness  rapidly  increased,  and  numbers  daily  became  its 
yiotims.  The  Fort  was  then  evacuated,  and  the  troops  moved  to  an 
encampment  at  Airey  Castle,  a  few  miles  off,  which  had  some  effect  in 
checking  the  disease;  but  unfortunately  wet  boisterous  weather  set  in« 
the  tents  were  blown  down,  and  the  sick  being  exposed  for  several  hours 
to  its  inclemency,  twenty  of  them  perished  in  one  night ;  temporary 
huts  were  afterwaids  erected,  and  so  soon  as  the  troops  were  comfortaUy 
accommodated  in  them,  the  disease  disappeared.  During  the  short  time 
it  continued  at  its  height,  it  proved  more  rapidly  fatal  than  on  any  pre- 
vious occasion,  112  out  of  about  800  having  been  cut  off  in  the  short 
space  of  one  month.  When  the  disease  abated  here,  it  broke  out  with 
renewed  violence  at  Up-Park  Camp,  and  Stoney  Hill,  where  it  proved 
nearly  as  fatal. 

After  the  return  of  the  corps  to  the  Fort,  several  cases  again  occurred, 
but  at  length  the  disease  gradually  disappeared.  On  this  occasion  there 
was  an  apparent  exemption  in  favour  of  the  women,  children,  and 
officers,  only  about  a  fif^Jof  them  having  been  cut  off,  while  about  two- 
fifths  of  the  men  perished ;  but  so  many  changes  in  the  quarters  of  the 
corps  took  place  at  this  period,  that  we  have  no  means  of  knowing 
whether  they  were  all  equally  exposed  to  the  exciting  cause  of  Xh& 
disease. 

Notwithstanding  the  equable  nature  of  the  temperature,  diseases  of 
the  lungs  prove  considerably  more  fatal  here  than  at  most  other  stations 
in  the  island,  while  those  of  the  bowels  are  proportionably  lower; 
without  there  appearing  any  cause  to  which  such  peculiarities  can  be 
traced. 

Spaniih  Town. — ^This  town,  the  capital  of  Jamaica,  lies  about  five  or 
six  miles  distant  from  the  sea,  and  sixteen  from  Kingston ;  it  is  situated 
at  the  eastern  extremity  of  an  extensive  plain,  surrounded  by  mountains 
on  the  north  and  west,  and  by  uncultivated  waste  tracts  of  land  on  the 
south  and  west.  The  mountains  to  the  north  approach  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  town,  and  form  part  of  a  lofty  chain  intersecting  the  island, 
and  of  great  elevation.  Those  to  the  westward  and  eastward  are  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  range,  but  less  elevated,  and  form  gentle  undula- 
tions to  the  southward,  where  they  run  into  the  plain.  The  town  is  said 
to  be  extremely  dirty,  badly  drained,  and,  whether  from  that  or  ita 
situation,  the  inhabitants  are  at  all  times  very  subject  to  febrile  diseases. 
The  Cobre,  a  sluggish  river  of  considerable  depth,  passes  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile.  The  soil  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood, 
which  is  of  a  clayey  tenacious  nature,  is  barren  and  unproductive,  and 
after  heavy  rains  produce  partial  swamps.  The  country  as  far  as  the 
foot  of  the  mountains  bdng  a  dead  level,  and  no  artificial  means  beings 
employed  to  carry  off  the  superabundant  moisture,  the  latter  remaina 
until  evaporated  by  the  sun*s  rays,  and  when  the  land-winds  blow  over 
the  ground  thus  saturated,  they  are  supposed  to  have  considerable 
influence  in  the  production  of  fevers. 

The  sea  breeze,  which  tends  so  much  to  modify  the  h«it  at  other  sta- 
tion^ is  here  very  ifregHkr :  indeed  fitom,  August  to  October  it  is  often 
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8C]^oely  pescqp^ble ;  %h6  temperatare  during  the  4ay  is  consequently 
lupch  higher  than  at  the  other  statipns^  but  at  night  a  cold  wind  sets  in 
from  the  mountains^  ivhipb  often  reduces  the  thermometer  twenty 
degrees  in  the  course  of  ^  few  hours,  and  though  pleasant^  causes  too 
rapid  a  transition  to  be  beneficial  to  the  constitution. 

This  is  an  extre^nely  unhealthy  gtation  for  troops^  scarcely  a  year 
el^ses  without  a  fifth  part  of  the  force  being  cut  0S9  uid  in  some  years 
more  than  two-fifths  have  perished ;  the  average  mortality  on  a  long 
period  of  20  years  having  been  162  per  1000.  It  has  been  equally 
iirihealthv  ever  since  1780,  when  it  was  estimated  that  a  third  part  of 
the  garrison  died  annually.  The  epidemics  of  fever  have  been  too 
numerous  i^t  this  station  to  admit  of  any  piurticular  details  regarding 
them  being  inserted  in  this  place* 

Stoney  Hill, — This  post  is  situated  about  nine  miles  from  Kingston^ 
on  a  lofty  eminence  in  the  Liguanea  Mountains,  1360  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  commanding  the  grand  pass  which  there  intersects  the 
island  from  north  to  south.  The  lull  on  which  the  barracks  are  built  is 
flat  on  the  tpp,  and  lies  between  the  ends  of  two  high  mountain  ridgts, 
that  on  the  south-east  being  upwards  of  8000  feet  high,  and  the  other 
on  the  west  considerably  lower. 

To  within  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  the  garrison  is  sur* 
rounded  by  brushwqqd,  which  gradually  rises  into  thick  standing  wood ; 
the  soil  is  for  the  most  part  qf  a  reddish  clay  mixed  with  sand,  but  from 
the  elevated  nature  bf  the  ground,  the  rain  never  lodges  in  any  quantity, 
1^^  there  are  no  marshes  or  swamps  in  the  vicinity  ;  about  a  mile  to  the 
east  runs  c^  small  stream,  from  the  banks  of  which  there  generally  rises 
a(  night  a  dense  fog,  producing  an  unpleasant  dampness,  but  not 
supposed  to  be  otherwise  hnrtfuL 

At  n^d-day  there  are  only  a  few  degrees  difference  in  temperature 
between  this  and  the  low  grounds,  but  it  is  liable  to  more  sudden 
alternations,  and  the  nights  are  much  more  cold  and  damp.  The 
thermometer  in  the  hot  months  is  generally  74  at  six  o'clock  a.  m.» 
82  at  iw9  P.  M.,  and  80  at  six  p.  u.;  in  the  cool  months  it  is  68,  7.5, 
and  73,  at  corresponding  hours.  The  land  wind  ceases  about  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  as  the  sea  breeze  does  not  reach  the  station 
till  eleven  or  twelve*  the  interval  is  frequently  hot  and  oppressive. 

The  average  n^ortaUty  of  the  troops  here  is  about  90  per  thousand 
annually;  but  the  salubrity  of  this  station  is  subject  to  great  irregn*^ 
larities.  In  some  years,  or  for  several  years  successively,  there  is  little^ 
if  any,  fever ;  in  others  it  is  just  as  prevalent  as  in  the  low  grounds, 
thpugh  the  epidemics  generally  break  out  at  different  periods  of  the  year. 
For  instance,  in  1819,  when  the  disease  was  raging  at  Up-Park  Camp, 
thougl^  detachments  were  constantly  arriving  from  that  station  between 
July  ^nd  October,  it  never  appeared  during  that  period;  but  in  the 
comnxencen^eut  of  the  latter  month,  when  it  was  almost  eradicated  therei 
it  broke  out  with  great  violence  among  five  companies  of  the  50th  and 
92d,  of  whom  it  cut  off  nearly  one-third.  In  1822,  also,  the  troops  here 
were  very  little  affected  by  the  fever,  which  prevailed  to  such  an  extent 
at  Up-Park  Camp,  although  large  detachments  arrived  from  that  station 
when  the  disease  was  at  ito  height.  Between  1819  and  1825,  this 
0u:¥^99  (Wtinued  to  exyegr  good  healtli ;  but  in  lebniary  of  the  laltei 
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year,  after  a  long  drought,  when  the  aurface  of  the  country  was 
exceedingly  parched  and  arid,  and  water  could  scarcely  be  procured, 
epidemic  ^ver  suddenly  made  its  appearance,  and  during  March  and 
April  raged  with  dreadful  violence,  continuing  its  ravages  till  the  end  of 
May,  when  after  the  rains  had  set  in  for  four  weeks,  it  assumed  a 
milder  character.  From  this  period  to  the  beginning  of  July  very  few 
cases  occuned;  but  in  that  month  it  again  broke  out  with  renewed 
violence,  and  continued  with  little  abatement  till  November,  when  the 
corps  embarked  for  the  north  side  of  the  island. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  epidemic  the  troops  at  Stoney  Hill  did 
not  exceed  418;  in  the  month  of  March  200  of  these,  who  had  not 
been  attacked  by  fever,  were  sent  to  Fort  Augusta  and  Up-Park  Camp, 
where  for  a  time  they  continued  healthy.  In  June,  however,  in 
consequence  of  the  disease  having  broken  out  at  Up-Park  Camp,  and 
moderated  at  this  station,  those  who  had  been  sent  there  returned,  and 
when  it  reappeared  among  them  in  August,  about  100  of  the  survivors 
were,  as  a  last  resource,  encamped  on  the  hill,  but  without  any  decided 
effect.  The  disease  continued  to  linger  at  the  station  till  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  then  seemed  only  to  wear  out  for  want  of  fresh  victims.  The 
total  number  of  troops  at*  the  station  does  not  appear  to  have  exceeded 
300,  except  for  a  few  weeks  at  the  commencemeut  of  the  epidemic,  and 
yet  of  that  small  number  184  were  cut  off,  and  11  officers  out  of  little 
more  than  20,  in  the  course  of  eight  months. 

The  epidemic  of  1827  prevailed  here  principally  during  the  months  of 
October  and  November,  after  it  had  ceased  at  Fort  Augusta ;  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  no  peculiarity  attending  it  worthy  of  notice.  In 
1881  this  station  again  suffered  from  fever,  though  not  to  so  great  an 
extent  as  on  the  previous  occasions,  only  about  a  seventh  part  of  the 
£)rce  having  died ;  it  commenced  in  August,  and  continued  tUl  October, 
when  it  assumed  a  milder  form,  and  gradually  disappeared.  During 
this  period  the  weather  was  remarkaUy  foggy,  with  frequent  heavy 
rains ;  and,  as  it  began  to  clear  up,  the  disease  moderated.  The  pro* 
portion  of  deaths  to  admissions  on  this  occasion  was  about  one  in  four, 
and  all  classes  were  alike  affected. 

By  contrasting  the  position,  mortality,  and  fatal  diseases  of  this  station 
and  Fort  Augusta,  we  have  a  striking  instance  how  imperfectly  we 
can  appreciate  the  cause  of  disease,  or  predicate,  with  any  degree  of 
certainty,  whether  one  locality  is  likely  to  prove  more  healthv  than 
another.  Fort  Augusta  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh  or  lagoon, 
aboundinff  with  that  decayed  vegetable  matter  which  is  supposed  to  be  a 
most  fertile  source  of  fever,  while  Stoney  Hill  is  1360  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea,  and  free  from  any  such  cause  of  disease;  yet  the  deaths  by  fever 
have  not  only  been  higher  than  at  Fort  Augusta,  in  the  proportion  of  70 
to  56,  but  this  station  has  suffered  from  four  severe  epidemics,  while 
Fort  Augusta,  although  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Port  Roval, 
Kingston,  and  Up-Park  Camp,  where  that  disease  is  so  prevalent  and  so 
productive  of  mortality,  has  been  comparatively  exempt  from  all  but 
that  of  1827. 

In  like  manner,  were  we  to  be  guided  by  the  usually  received  opinions 
in  regard  to  diseases  of  the  lungs,  we  should  have  been  led  to  suppose, 
that  in  a  position  ao  elevated,  so  liable  to  frequent  altemationi  of 
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temperature,  and  with  so  damp  and  foggy  an  atmosphere  as  Stoney  Hill, 
that  class  of  diseases  would  create  much  greater  mortality  than  at  Fort 
Augusta,  where  the  temperature  is  so  equable  and  the  situation  less 
exposed  to  sudden  atmospheric  vicissitudes ;  whereas  we  fiud  the  very 
reverse  to  be  the  case,  as  diseases  of  the  lungs  occasion  a  mortality  of 
nine  and  a  half  per  thousand  annually  of  the  garrison  of  Fort  Augusta, 
and  but  six  and  a  half  per  thousand  of  the  garrison  of  Stoney  Hill. 

Port  Antonio. — ^The  town  of  Port  Antonio  is  situated  at  the  north- 
eastern extremity  of  the  island,  80  miles  from  Kingston,  and  lies  in  a 
hollow,  surrounded  by  an  amphitheatre  of  thickly-wooded  hills.  Fort 
George,  in  which  are  the  barracks  for  the  troops,  is  built  at  the  extremity 
of  a  peninsula  nearly  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and,  though  possessing  no 
great  elevation,  it  has  from  its  position  a  tolerably  free  exposure  to  the 
breeze. 

On  each  side  of  this  peninsula  are  two  harbours  for  the  shipping ;  that 
on  the  eastern  side  enjoys  a  comparatively  healthy  locality,  but  that  on 
the  west  is  sheltered  by  a  thickly-wooded  hill,  which  impedes  ventilation ; 
and  there  is  a  considerable  space  of  level  ground  generally  inundated  by 
the  tide,  which,  at  low  water,  is  left  in  a  marshy  state,  and  when  acted 
on  by  the  sun,  emits  exhalations,  said  to  be  both  offensive  and  unhealthy. 

With  the  exception  of  the  year  1836,  the  mortality  at  this  station  has 
been  always  extremely  high;  the  average  of  20  years  has  been  149  per 
thousand.  Yellow  fever  prevails  here  almost  every  year,  and  the  pre- 
ceding Tables  will  show  that  on  four  different  occasions  upwards  of  a 
fifth  part  of  the  force  was  cut  off  in  one  year,  and  in  1819  upwards  of  a 
third.  Fever  is  here  said  to  prevail  more  in  long  droughts  than  in  wet 
weather,  which  is  the  reverse  of  what  is  generally  observed  in  other  parts 
of  the  island. 

Falmouth. — ^This  town  is  situated  at  the  root  of  a  peninsula  stretching 
into  a  bay  which  forms  the  harbour  of  Falmouth.  From  its  position  it 
is  well  exposed  to  the  breeze,  but  on  every  side  except  towards  the  sea 
is  siuTOimded  by  a  marsh  communicating  with  the  ocean,  and  frequently 
covered  at  high  water;  on  the  reflux  of  the  tide  there  is  generally  accu- 
mulated a  large  quantity  of  mud,  leaves,  and  other  vegetable  matter, 
producing  a  most  offensive  effluvia  during  the  land  wind.  Though  the 
soil  is  sandy  with  a  rocky  substratum,  yet  from  the  low  situation  of  the 
town,  it  is  impossiUe  for  the  water  in  many  places  to  drain  off,  so  that 
after  heavy  rains  pools  are  formed  which  remain  till  evaporated.  About 
half  a  mile  from  the  town  on  the  south  a  sluggish  river  empties  itself 
into  the  sea ;  its  banks  are  low  and  muddy,  and  are  generally  overflowed 
during  heavy  rains.  The  nearest  hills  are  about  three  miles  to  the  south, 
from  which  they  stretch  towards  the  sea  in  a  westerly  direction,  at  the 
distance  of  eight  miles ;  the  intervening  country  being  a  complete  marsh 
commimicating  with  the  sea,  and  covered  with  low  trees  and  brushwood : 
the  air  of  the  station  is  consequently  damp,  the  soil  wet,  and  decayed 
vegetable  matter  abundant.  The  well  water  is  so  bad  that  the  supply 
for  the  use  of  the  troops  and  inhabitants  has  to  be  brought  from  the  river. 

There  is  no  station  in  the  island  which,  from  the  nature  of  its  locality, 
might  be  expected  to  have  a  higher  rate  of  mortality  than  this,  yet  the 
deaths  among  the  troops  here  have  been  considerably  under  the  average 
of  the  rest  of  the  island,  being  only  103  per  thousand  annually,  which  is 
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lower  by  40  per  thotiftaBd  ihan  at  Up-Park  Camp,  wiih  aU  its  apparent 
advantages  of  situation. 

Moniego  Bay. — ^This  post  has  only  been  occanonally  occupied  by  our 
troops,  and  we  possess  no  very  particular  account  of  the  locality,  eicept 
that  it  is  built  at  the  extremity  of  a  bay,  with  a  high  range  of  mountains 
in  the  rear,  obstructing  the  breeze  and  rendering  the  heat  extremely 
intense.  It  is  notoriously  unhealthy ;  the  average  mortality  has  been 
179  per  thousand,  and  seldom  has  a  year  passed  without  a  third  or 
fourth  of  the  detachment  there  quartered  being  cut  off. 

Maroon  Town, — This  post  is  situated  on  a  high  range,  called  the 
Trelawney  Mountains,  in  the  interior  of  the  island,  upwards  of  3000  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  lies  about  20  miles  south  of  Falmouth, 
and  18  west  of  Montego  Bay,  It  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  but  one  by 
still  loftier  mountains,  clothed  to  the  summit  with  stately  trees  exhibiting 
every  variety  of  foliage.  The  view  is  open  to  the  north-east,  and  exhibits 
a  vast  expanse  of  sea  and  land  scenery.  The  surrounding  hills  abound 
with  springs  of  excellent  water,  and  this  post  is  said  to  possess  every 
advantage  which  can  conduce  to  health,  or  render  residence  in  a  tropical 
climate  desirable. 

Being  surrounded  by  high  mountains  the  climate  is  variable,  and  the 
temperature  liable  to  sudden  transitions.  There  is  much  rain,  and  the 
evaporation  subsequently  caused  by  a  tropical  sun  produces  frequent  and 
dense  fogs.  The  thermometer  seldom  rises  higher  than  80°,  and  some- 
times in  winter  at  night  and  towards  dawn  it  is  as  low  as  52®.  The 
soil  is  a  deep  red  clayey  loam,  extremely  tenacious,  rendering  it  almost 
impracticable  to  walk  out  for  some  hours  ailer  a  shower,  and  retaining 
moisture  for  a  very  considerable  time,  being  much  the  same  in  this  re- 
spect as  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Spanish  Town. 

This  station  is  by  far  the  healthiest  in  the  island ;  the  mortality  on 
the  long  average  of  20  years  has  amounted  to  only  a  fourth  part  of  what 
generally  prevails  throughout  the  island,  and  a  large  proportion  even  of 
that  has  originated  from  disease  not  contracted  at  the  station.  During 
several  years  in  which  troops  were  not  permanently  quartered  at  Mon- 
tego Bay,  it  was  customary  to  send  detachments  there  from  Maroon  Town 
during  the  negro  holidays,  and  these  always  brought  back  a  large  pro- 
portion of  sick,  and  many  fatal,  cases.  The  detachments  at  Falmouth 
and  Lucea  too,  when  sickly,  have  occasionally  been  relieved  by  healthier 
corps  from  this  post,  and  it  has  sometimes  happened  that  the  troops  sent 
to  Maroon  Town  had  previously  been  suffering  imder  a  great  mortality 
in  other  parts  of  the  island,  and  brought  with.them  many  sick  in  a  dving 
state.  After  a  diligent  investigation  it  appears  that  from  30  to  40  of  the 
deaths  included  in  the  above  table  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  one  or 
other  of  these  causes,  so  that  the  actual  mortality  of  the  station  has  not 
exceeded  22  per  thousand  of  the  force  annually,  being  the  same  as 
among  the  Foot  Guards  in  London  on  the  average  of  the  last  seven  years. 

Nor  has  this  remarkable  salubrity  been  confined  to  the  perioa  em- 
braced in  this  Report,  but  ever  since  British  troops  were  quartered  at 
Maroon  Town  it  has  borne  the  same  high  character ;  as  an  instance  of 
which  we  may  mention,  that  from  1st  September,  1795,  to  80th  April, 
1797,  when  about  220  of  the  88rd  foot  were  quartered  there,  they  lost  only 
12  men,  six  of  whom  were  brought  from  Montego  Bay  in  bad  health ;  so 
that  the  actual  mortality  of  the  station  during  these  two  yean  could  not 
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bave  exceeded  1]^  per  cent.,  being  under  the  healthiest  average  among 
troopji  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

X4«cc«.— The  town  of  Lucea  lies  at  the  extremity  of  a  spacious  bay, 
encircled  by  high  mountains.  The  ground  in  the  vicinity  presents  a 
hilly  and  undulating  appearance,  is  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  and 
there  are  no  jungles  or  marshes  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  climate  is 
eool  and  pleasant  as  compared  with  most  of  the  other  stations,  and  there 
is  always  a  refreshing  sea  breeze. 

This  station  has  generally  been  esteemed  healthy ;  the  mortality  has 
averaged  about  85  per  thousand  annually  during  the  last  20  years :  fever 
is  not  so  common  here  as  at  most  of  the  other  stations,  and  the  epidemics 
of  1819,  1822,  and  1827,  which  caused  so  much  mortality  in  other  parts 
•f  the  island,  were  not  experienced  here ;  but  what  is  rather  sinffular,  an 
tpidemic  fever,  which  cut  off  about  a  third  of  the  force,  prevailea  here  in 
1890,  when  the  rest  of  the  island  was  exempt  from  it 

This  completes  all  the  notice  of  these  stations  which  these  limits  will 
admit.  There  are  various  other  out-posts  which  have  occasionally  been 
occupied  by  our  troops  during  the  three  years  preceding  1837.  Some 
df  them  are  so  unhealthy  that  nearly  half  the  force  has  been  cut  off  in 
the  course  of  a  few  months ;  while  others  are  almost  as  healthy  as 
Maroon  Town.  Those  who  wish  for  further  information  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  locality,  or  the  fate  of  the  detachments  sent  there,  must 
refer  to  the  Report  itself. 

In  regard  to  the  extent  of  sickness  which  has  prevailed  among  the 
troops  in  this  island  during  the  same  period,  every  disease  which  has 
come  under  treatment  during  the  last  20  years  has  been  carefully  noted, 
and  the  totals  as  well  as  ratio  per  thousand  of  the  strength  admitted 
annually  are  nearly  as  follows : — 


Fevers 

Eruptive  Fevers     • 

DisesMs  of  the  Longs      .     .     •     • 

, ,        of  the  Liver 

, ,  of  the  Stomach  and  Bowels 
, ,        of  the  Brain 

Dropsies • 

Rheumatic  Affections  .     .     .     .     • 

Venereal  , ,         .     •     •     .     . 

Abscesses  and  Ulcers 

Wounds  and  Injuries  .     .     •     .     • 

Punished 

Diseases  of  the  Eyes 

, ,       of  the  Skin 

All  other  Diseases 

Total 


Admissions. 


Total 
among 

whole 
Force  in 
so  Yean. 


46,922 

10 

4,357 

539 
12,282 

720 

268 
1,479 
1,021 
9,667 
6,164 
3,285 
4,644 

337 
1,760 


93,455 


Annual 
Ratio  per 

1000  of 

Mean 

Strenglh. 


910 
•2 

84-8 

10 
238 

14 
5 

29 

20 
187 
120 

64 

90 
6 

34 


1,812 


Deaths. 


Total 
among 
whole 
Force  In 
80  Yean. 


5,253 

388 

51 

260 

137 

61 

5 

1 

18 
21 


69 


6,254 


Annual 
Ratio  per 

1000  of 

Mean 

Strength. 


101-9 

7-5 

1- 

5-1 

2-6 

1«2 


121-3 


Q2 
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The  only  facts  we  have  at  preseut  leisure  to  notice  in  this  table,  is, 
that  though  diseases  of  the  lungs  are  not  so  productive  of  mortality  as  in 
the  Windward  and  Leeward  Command,  they  are  more  so  than  in  Great 
Britain.  The  following  are  the  diseases  of  which  this  class  is 
composed : — 


iDflammation  of  the  Lungs     •     . 
Pleurisy.      ....... 

Spitting  of  Blood 

Consumption 

Acute  Catarrh 

Chronic  Catarrh     •     •     •     •     . 

Asthma .     •     • 

Difficulty  of  Breathing     .     •     . 

Total     .     • 

Annual  Ratio  per  1000  of  Mean) 
Strength / 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Proportion  of 

Death*  to 
AdmiMioiit. 

697 
29 

lOd 

661 
2,438 

371 
41 
12 

15 
0 

12 
315 

18 

23 
3 
2 

lin    46 
Oin    29 
lin      9 
1  in      2 
1  in  135 
1  in    16 
lin    14 
lin      6 

4,357 

388 

lin    U 

85 

7-5 

•  • 

As  an  instance  how  much  more  prevalent  consumption  is  in  this 
country  than  in  Great  Britain,  it  may  he  stated  that  out  of  an  aggregate 
strength  of  51,567  serving  in  Jamaica,  661  have  hcen  treated  for  that 
dissase,  helng  13  per  thousand  annually,  while,  of  44,61 1  Dragoon  Guards 
and  Dragoons  in  the  United  Kingdom,  only  286  have  been  treated,  or 
between  5  and  6  per  thousand  annually.  This  is  the  more  remarkable, 
as  catarrhal  affections  and  inflammations  of  the  lungs  are  much  less 
common  than  in  this  country. 

There  is  the  same  remarkable  exemption  from  venereal  disease  in 
Jamaica  as  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Command;  iu  fact  this 
feature  extends  throughout  the  whole  of  the  West  India  Colonies.  The 
following  will  serve  as  a  comparison  of  the  relative  influence  of  that 
and  some  of  the  minor  diseases  among  troops  in  the  West  Indies  and 
Great  Britain : — 


From  Rhenmatic  Affections  •  • 
Venereal  Affections  •  • 
Ulcers  and  Abscesses  •  • 
Wounds  and  Injuries  •  • 
Diseases  of  the  Eyes  *  • 
,,             Slcin     •     . 

Punished 

AdmissioDf  per  1000  of  Uie  Force.  AnntiaUy,      | 

In  Jamaica. 

In  Windward 

and 

Leeward 

Ciimmaad. 

In  Great 
Britain. 

29 

20 
187 
120 

90 
6 

64 

49 

35 
204 
129 

89 
6 

50 

60 

181 

133 

126 

19 

29 

8 

in— THE  BAHAMAS  AND  HONDURAS  COMMANDS. 

We  shall  next  notice  very  briefly  the  influence  of  the  two  other  Com- 
ands — the  Bahamas  and  Honduras — on  the  health  of  the  white  troops. 
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The  force  there  is  very  limited^  and  therefore  it  is  impossihle  to  draw 
deductions  with  equal  accuracy;  but  the  following  table  has  been 
prepared  to  exbibit  the  principal  results  so  far  as  regards  that  class  of 
troops : — 


By  Fevers 

Eruptive  Fevers     •     •     . 

Diseases  of  Longs  .     •     . 

,,        Liver   .     •     • 

, ,        Stomach  and  \ 

Bowels  j 

f,        Brain  •     .     . 

Dropsies 

Rheumatic  Affections  •     . 
Venereal  ditto  .... 
Abscesses  and  Ulcers  .     . 
Wounds  and  Injuries  .     • 

Punished 

Diseases  of  the  Byes   .     . 

Sicin    .     . 

All  other  Diseases  .     .     • 

Causes    not    known,   thel 

Deaths   being   omitted  > 

in  Medical  Reports.     .J 

Total    .     .     . 

Bahamas. — ^Average 
Strength  97. 

Honduras. — Average  ' 
Strength  21. 

Total 
Admissioni 
in  SO  Years. 

Total 

Deaths 

in  SO  Years. 

Total 
Admissions 
in  15  Years. 

ToUl 

Deaths 

in  15  Years. 

506 

•  • 
15 

5 

82 

9 

7 

7 

23 

31 

33 

26 

4 

4 

13 

•  • 

85 

•  • 
3 
1 

7 

3 
3 

5 

221 

13 

2 

38 

2 

5 

4 

13 

8 

20 

37 

12 

3 

1 

8 

27 
3 

765 

107 

387 

33 

Of  these  two  Commands  the  Bahamas  are  the  most  unhealthy.  The 
force  of  white  troops  stationed  there  has  been  very  small,  and  has  varied 
materially  in  different  years;  but  in  all  there  have  been  107  deaths  re- 
corded in  20  years,  out  of  an  average  force  of  27  ;  being  about  a  fifth  part 
of  the  force  annually.  Most  of  this  mortality  took  place  in  1819  and 
1823,  on  both  of  which  occasions  nearly  half  the  force  was  cut  off. 

The  island  of  New  Providence,  in  which  the  troops  are  principally 
quartered,  is  21  miles  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  7  in  breadth  from 
north  to  south.  It  is  nearly  covered  with  large  trees  and  brushwood, 
and  much  intersected  with  marshes  and  lagoons.  A  range  of  slightly 
elevated  hills  runs  along  part  of  the  island  at  a  very  short  distance  from 
the  sea ;  and  upon  the  face  of  this  ridge  stands  the  town  of  Nassau,  the 
capital  of  the  island  and  seat  of  government.  Another  range  runs 
nearly  parallel  to  the  former,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  miles  and  a 
half:  the  whole  of  the  intervening  space  forms  an  extensive  marsh. 

The  climate  of  the  Bahamas  varies  very  considerably  both  in  tempe- 
rature and  salubrity,  according  to  the  geographical  position  and  local 
peculiarities  of  each  island.  At  New  Providence  the  weather,  during 
the  cold  season,  which  extends  from  November  to  May,  is  extremely 
pleasant;  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  being  generally  from  60®  to 
70®,  the  mid-day  heat  tempered  by  a  copst^pt  breeze,  and  the  evenings 
cool  and  agreeable. 
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The  losa€8  of  the  troops  here  would  lead  to  the  conclttnon  that  the 
climate  is  exceedingly  inimical  to  the  health  of  Europeans;  the 
mortality  however  seems  rather  to  have  arisen  from  the  unhealthy  site 
of  Fort  Charlotte,  where  the  troops  were  posted.  Shortly  after  it  was 
erected,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  47th 
regiment,  including  men,  women,  and  children,  were  swept  off  by  yellow 
fever  within  a  few  weeks.  In  1802  the  7th  Fusileers  buried  220,  out 
of  dOO,  within  as  short  a  period ;  and,  such  was  the  virulence  of  the 
disease,  that,  out  of  12  officers  attacked,  one  only  recovered.  In  the 
following  year  it  again  broke  out,  and  reduced  the  remainder  of  this 
force  to  50  men,  whose  lives  were,  for  a  time,  saved  by  removal  to  a 
neighbouring  island,  where  only  one  died  in  the  course  of  three  months; 
but,  immediately  on  their  return,  the  commanding  officer  and  almost 
every  man  of  this  ill-fated  body  fell  victims  to  the  insalubrity  of  the 
fort.  For  some  years  afterwards  no  European  troops  seem  to  have 
inhabited  it ;  but  70  men  of  the  58th  regiment  were  sent  there  in  1818, 
who  lost  about  40  in  six  months,  besides  18  out  37  women  and  children : 
not  a  man  of  the  whole  force  was  left  fit  for  duty,  and  the  lives  of  the 
survivors  were  only  saved  by  their  removal  to  a  small  island  about  a  milt 
and  a  half  distant. 

These  barracks  have  now  been  abandoned,  and  the  mortality  is  much 
lower,  though  the  number  of  white  troops  is  so  small,  that  no  exact 
estimate  can  be  formed  of  the  influence  of  the  climate  from  such  limited 
data. 

The  Honduras  Command  is  not  so  unhealthy.  The  average  force 
there  has  been  21,  and  the  deaths  during  the  last  15  years  33,  being  at  the 
rate  of  about  10  per  cent  annually ;  the  numbers  however  are  rather  toe 
few  to  warrant  any  positive  conclusion.  The  features  of  this  settlement 
are  somewhat  similar  to  Demerara  and  Berbice.  The  troops  are 
principally  quartered  near  the  town  of  Belize,  the  capital  of  the  settle- 
ment, which  is  built  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  that  name.  The  spround 
on  which  it  stands  is  very  low,  and  principally  composed  of  ballast 
deposited  by  the  shipping.  During  the  rains,  it  is  so  flooded  in  many 
parts  that,  from  the  want  of  drainage,  pools  of  stagnant  water  are  formed, 
which  remain  during  the  greater  part  of  the  wet  season.  To  the  north 
of  the  town  is  a  very  extensive  morass,  from  two  to  three  miles  in 
circumference.  Indeed,  the  whole  neighbourhood,  to  a  considerable 
distance,  is  interspersed  with  swamps  and  marshes,  which,  during  the 
wet  season,  are  covered  with  water. 

The  seasons  here  are  much  the  same  as  in  Jamaica ;  but  the  climate 
is  more  moist  and  variable.  The  heat  is  generally  tempered  by  the  sea- 
breeze  from  the  east  and  its  collateral  points ;  but,  during  their  absence, 
or  the  prevalence  of  westerly  winds,  it  is  very  sultry  and  oppressive. 
Changes  of  temperature  are  very  sudden,  the  thermometer  often  rising 
14**  or  15®  between  the  morning  and  noon. 

This  is  the  only  station  in  the  West  Indies  in  which  the  cholera,  in 
its  epidemic  form,  has  appeared ;  but  it  did  not  prove  fatal  to  any  of 
the  white  troops.     Its  effect  upon  the  blacks  will  hereafter  be  noticed. 
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JMract  of  Criminal  TahUt  for  England  and  fFaUi,  1837  ;  with 
Remarks  thereupony  chiefly  by  ike  Compiler^  S.  Redgravi,  Esq., 
F.S.8.,  of  ike  Home  Office. 

Ths  Tables  showing  the  number  of  Criminal  Offenders  Committed  for 
Trial  or  Bailed  for  Appearance  at  the  Assizes  and  Sessions  held  in  England 
and  Wales  in  the  year  1837,  have  been  made  out  in  the  same  form  as  those 
fbr  the  three  preceding  years,  except  that  the  alterations  in  the  Criminal 
Law,  made  by  the  Acts  of  the  last  Session,  have  rendered  it  necessary  to 
introduce  two  additional  columns^  in  order  to  show  the  new  periods  of 
transportation  established  by  those  Acts ;  and  that  the  numbers  charged 
with  offences  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  City  of  Bristol, 
and  heretofore  shown  in  two  separate  Tables,  have  been  classed  with 
those  committed  in  the  County  of  Gloucester.  This  last  alteration  has 
been  made  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  Municipal  Act,  by  the 
operation  of  which  all  persons  charged  with  Capital  Felonies  committed 
within  the  City  jurisdiction,  are  sent  to  the  Gloucestershire  Assizes  for 
trial ;  and  separate  Tables  for  the  City  would  not,  if  continued,  show  the 
whole  number  of  offenders  committed  for  offences  perpetrated  within 
its  jurisdiction. 

The  Tables  exhibit  a  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  offenders 
brought  before  the  criminal  courts  in  the  past  year ;  but  it  would  be 
incorrect  to  assume  that  this  increase  is  a  proof  of  an  increase  of  crime  to 
the  same  extent  The  increase  in  the  number  may  perhaps  in  a  great 
degree  be  attributed  to  the  increased  proportion  of  apprehensions  con- 
sequent upon  the  extensive  establishment  of  an  efficient  Police  in  the 
municipal  boroughs,  and  to  the  greater  facilities  in  criminal  proceedings 
afforded  by  the  extended  grants  of  local  sessions.  Comparing  the  total 
numbers  in  En^and  and  Wales  in  the  years  1836  and  1837,  the 
increase  in  the  latter  year  amounts  to  2628  persons,  or  nearly  12*5  per 
cent.* ;  and  comparing  the  number  in  1837  with  the  average  of  the  three 
preceding  years,  the  increase  in  1837  is  2224  persons,  or  10*  4  per  cent. 
If  these  general  results  are  examined  in  detail,,  it  will  be  found  that  an 
increase  has  taken  place  in  thirty- three  English  counties,  and  in  both 
North  and  South  Wales.  In  eight  counties  it  has  exceeded  30  per 
cent.,  in  nine  counties  it  has  been  between  20  and  30  per  cent.,  and  in 
ten  counties  it  has  been  between  10  and  20  per  cent.  These  counties 
aie — 


P«T  Cent. 

Northampton      .     .     .     •  59 

StatTord 43 

Corawall 42 

Leicester 39 

Wilts 36 

Bucks 34 

Dorset 33 

Berks 32 

Somerset 29 

Monmouth    .....  28 

DevoD     , 27 

Worcester 25 

Westmoreland    .     .     •     .  25 

Lancaster 24 


Percent 

Durham 23 

Essex 21 

Hereford 21 

Derby 18 

Southampton     .     •     •     •  12 

Rutland 12 

Chester II 

North  umherland      ...  11 

Oxford 11 

Salop 11 

Sussex 10 

York 16 

Gloucester    •     .     •     .     •  10 


*  In  1836  the  number  was  20,984^  and  in  1837, 23,612.— £</. 
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Of  the  remaining  six  counties,  the  increase  in  Cumberland  is  8  per  cent.^ 
in  Warwick  7  per  cent,  and  in  Hertford,  Kent,  Nottingham,  and 
Lincohi,  not  exceeding  3  per  cent.  In  North  and  South  Wales  the 
increase  is  respectively  8  and  2  per  cent. 

In  seven  counties  there  has  been  a  decrease  :  in  Middlesex  of  2  per 
cent.,  in  Surrey  of  3  per  cent.,  and  in  five  contiguous  counties  of  the 
Norfolk  circuit,  viz. — in  Bedford  of  24  per  cent,  Norfolk  11  per  cent., 
Cambridge  and  Suffolk  1  per  cent.,  and  Huntingdon  barely  1  per  cent 
Of  the  forty  English  counties,  there  has  been  a  continuous  decrease 
during  each  of  the  three  last  years  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey  only ;  and 
during  the  same  period,  a  progressive  increase  in  Essex^  Somerset,  and 
Cumberland  only. 

It  is  gratifying  to  observe  that  the  increase  of  the  last  year  will,  on 
analysis,  be  found  to  have  been  chiefly  confined  to  offences  of  the  least 
atrocious  character.  On  the  First  Class— the  Offences  against  the  Per- 
son— there  has  been  a  decrease  of  12  per  cent;  in  Murder,  Attempts 
to  Murder,  and  Manslaughter,  the  decrease  is  7  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  the  preceding  year,  and  14  per  cent  as  compared  with  the 
average  of  the  three  preceding  years ;  in  the  Unnatural  Offences  there  has 
been  a  great  decrease,  so  also  in  Assaults  on  Peace  Officers,  and  Common 
Assaults.  But  in  Rape  and  Attempts  to  Ravish  there  is  an  increase 
of  8  per  cent.  In  the  Second  Class — the  Violent  Offences  against 
Property — the  increase  of  the  last  year  is  6  per  cent. ;  but,  if  compared 
with  the  average  of  the  three  preceding  years,  it  is  reduced  to  2  per 
cent.  The  principal  increase  in  the  second  class  has  been  in  Burglary, 
and  in  House,  Shop  and  Warehouse  breaking ;  in  Sacrilege  and  Robbery 
there  has  been  a  decrease.  The  graduw  but  certain  proportional 
decrease,  during  the  last  four  years,  which  the  total  numbers  charged 
with  Violent  Offences  against  the  Person  and  against  Property  included 
in  the  above  two  classes,  have  borne  to  the  total  of  offences,  is  worthy 
of  observation.     This  proportion  was — 

Per  Cent 

In  1834 17-44 

1835 16-25 

1836 15-50 

1837 13-21 

It  is  in  the  Third  Class,  containing  the  great  bulk  of  offences 
committed  by  simple  thefl  or  fraud,  that  the  increase  has  principally 
occurred,  having  amounted  to  nearly  17  per  cent.  In  Sheep-stealing 
there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  in  each  of  the  last  two  years,  and 
in  Larceny  by  Servants  in  each  of  the  last  four  years.  In  Simple  Larceny 
alone  the  increase  exceeds  18  per  cent.  In  Malicious  Offences  against 
Property  there  has  been  a  decrease  which  has  reached  32  per  cent,  and 
has  extended,  with  one  exception,  to  every  offence  included  in  this  class. 
In  Forgery  and  Offences  against  the  Currency,  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  27  per  cent  In  the  Sixth — the  Miscellaneous  Class — 
there  is  a  trifling  increase,  though  there  has  been  a  marked  decrease 
during  the  last  three  years  in  the  Offences  against  the  Game  Laws,  which 
are  included  in  it. 

In  looking  at  the  increase  generally,  it  may  be  observed,  in  reference 
to  what  has  been  mentioned  as  to  the  effect  of  the  new  Municipal  Police 
in  producing  it,  that  Assaults,  both  Common  Assaults  and  those  on 
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Peace  OfiScers,  Robbery,  and  Attempts  to  Rob,  Larceny  from  the  Person 
(picking  pockets),  Riots,  Breaches  of  the  Peace,  &c.,  which  from  their 
nature  are  immediately  open  to  the  observation  and  prevention  of  a 
police,  have  decreased ;  while  on  the  contrary,  those  offences,  not  so 
immediately  within  the  view  of  a  police,  whose  action  tends  rather  to 
their  detection  and  prosecution  than  to  their  prevention,  have  increased, 
— such  as  Larceny  in  Dwelling  Houses,  Thefts  by  Servants,  Embezzle- 
ment, Receiving  Stolen  Goods,  Frauds,  Uttering  Counterfeit  Coin,  and 
Keeping  Disorderly  Houses.* 

The  following  is  a  comparative  view  of  the  Sentences  passed  during 
the  last  two  years  :— 

1836  1     T 

Death 494  438 

Transportation  for  life 770  636 

9>             15  yean    •••••••  ••  66 

,,             Hyears 585  479 

,9             10  years ..  179 

,,               7  years 2,249  2,413 

,,             Other  periods 7  12 

Imprisonment  for  3  years,  and  aboye  2  years  .     •  1  14 

, ,             2  years,  and  above  I  year    •     •  285  394 

9,             1  year,  and  above  6  months      .  1,455  1,G28 

,,             6  months  and  under       •     •     •  8,384  10,258 

Whipped,  Fined,  and  Discharged 535  562 

The  sentences  classed  in  the  Tables  under  the  head  "  Imprisoned  6 
months  and  under,*'  comprise  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  punishments, 
that  in  order  to  show  them  with  greater  exactness  the  nimibers  have 
been  calculated  which  fall  under  these  more  minute  periods,  viz. : — 

Imprisoned  6  months,  and  above  5  months  2261 

,,  5  months        ,,          4  months      51 

, ,  4  months        , ,          3  months    748 

,,  3  months        ,           2  months  2461 

,,  2  months        ,,          1  month    1731 

, ,  1  month,  and  above  2  weeks    1890 

,,  2  weeks          ,,         1  week      597 

,,  1  week            ,,         3  days        376 

,,  3  days  and  under    •     •     •     •     143 

This  calculation  strongly  exhibits  the  leniency  with  which  the  law  it 
administered.  Of  the  whole  number  convicted,  42  per  cent,  were  sen- 
tenced to  periods  of  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  months;  and  the 
proportion  sentenced  to  periods  not  exceeding  6  months  reaches  60  per 
cent. 

The  number  of  Executions  during  the  past  year  is  far  below  that  of 
any  previous  year  on  record.  Eight  persons  only  were  executed,  all  of 
whom  were  convicted  of  murders  of  an  atrocious  character ;  two  for  one 
offence  in  Norfolk,  and  one  in  each  of  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
Bucks,  Gloucester,  Worcester,  and  York. 

The  total  number  acquitted  was  6496;  viz., — on  Trial,  4388;  no 
Bills  being  found,  1637  ;  not  Prosecuted,  4*71.    This  gives  the  propor- 

*  The  increase  in  the  namber  of  prosecutions  against  Disorderly  Houses,  which 
is  principally  confined  to  the  counties  of  Middiesez  and  Surrey,  evincsts  an 
increased  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  paroohiat  fiu^optiey  in  the  M^troiK^ii  to 
abate  this  fruitful  source  of  vice,— £cf. 
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tistk  of  Ae^vittals  to  CoDTictioiM,  1  ia  8*6.  The  proportien  ftcquitted 
in  A%  diffarent  classes  ai  offiBncos,  was — 

1st  claif,  Oflenees  against  the  Peraoa      • 1  io  2*6 

8d     >9  ,,  Propertfy  oommittad  with  vtoleDoe  «  1  in  3*7 

3d     9,  i,  9,  ,,  vithoQt  violente  1  iu  3*8 

4th    ,,    Malicious  Offences  against  Property     .     •     •     •     •  1  in  1*5 

5tb   ,,    Forgery  and  Offences  against  the  Currency     .     .     .  1  in  4*7 

6th    y  f    Other  Offences,  not  included  in  the  above  classes.     .  1  in  2*7 

This  variation  in  the  proportion  is  a  result  which  might  be  anticipated 
from  the  different  nature  of  the  offences  of  which  the  classes  are  com- 
pnsed.  In  the  Offences  against  Property,  in  the  2d  and  3d  classes,  the 
property  stolen  affords  not  only  the  clue  to  detection,  but  its  possession  is 
one  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  guilt ;  a  proof  which  does  not  exist  in  the 
Offeaoes  against  Uie  Person  in  the  1st  class,  nor  in  the  Malicious  Offences 
of  the  4th  class.  The  large  proportion  of  convictions  in  the  6th  class 
may  be  attributed  to  the  prosecution  of  Offences  against  the  Currency  by 
the  officers  of  the  Mint.  In  Uttering  counterfeit  Coin,  the  proportion 
acquitted  is  only  1  in  5*6.  At  the  same  time  it  will  be  found,  that  the 
acquittals  bear  some  proportion  to  the  penalty  attached  to  the  offence; 
and  that  where  the  most  severe  penalties  are  mcurred,  a  stronger  proof 
is  necessary  to  insure  conviction  than  in  the  lighter  offences.  Taking 
some  of  the  offences  separately— in  Arson  and  Attempts  to  Bum  Dwel- 
lings, &c.  (offences,  however,  of  eztremdy  difficult  proof,)  the  acquittals 
are  1  in  1  '2 ;  in  Murder  and  Attempts  to  Murder,  1  in  1*5;  in  Rape, 
and  Assaults  with  intent  to  Ravish,  1  in  1  •  7 ;  in  Forgery,  I  in  2  *  5 ;  and 
in  Robbery,  1  In  2*2;  though  in  Burglary  and  House-breaking  the 
acquittals  are  only  1  in  4 '  5 — a  very  high  proportion,  and  greater  than 
in  Simple  Larceny,  in  which  offence  they  are  1  in  4  *  2. 

The  proportion  acquitted  in  each  of  die  last  four  yean,  was — 

In  1834 1  in  3-5 

1835 ».  1  in  3*5 

1836 1  in  3*4 

1837 1  in  3-6 

which  would  seem  to  show  an  increased  certainty  of  procedure  in  the 
last  year,  and  that  the  recent  alteratio|[i  in  the  law,  allowing  Prisoners 
the  assistance  of  Counsel,  has  not  caiised  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Acquittala. 

On  a  comparison  of  the  Returns  from  the  several  Counties  a  great 
disptoportioB  is  exhibited  in  the  AcquittaU.  The  general  average,  as 
before  statedi  is  1  in  3*6.  This  average  has  been  exceeded  m  sixteen 
counties,  the  most  prominent  of  which  are- 


Warwick.    •  •  •  1  in  4*8 

Lancaster     •  »  ^  lio4*5 

Nottingham.  .  •  1  in  4*4 

Chester   .     .  .  •  1  in  4*4 

Gloucester    .  •  •  1  in  4*1 


Leiceator  •  •  •  •  1  is  4*1 

Wilts.     .  ,  .  ,  lin40 

Bedford    .  •  •  .  1  in  4*6 

Middlesex  •  •  .  1  in  3*9 


The  ten  counties  in  which  the  proportion  Acquitted  was  the  greatest, 
are — 


Hereford.     •     .  .  1  in  2*2 

Monmouth     .     .  •  1  in  2*3 

CumbwiMd  •     .  .  1  in  8*7 

Stafford    .     •     •  •  1  in  2*9 

N«cttHMibetkui4,  »  I  ia  9*9 


Sarrey      •     .     .     .     1  iu  3*1 


ev  . 
Suffolk  . 
Oxford  . 
Cambfidge 
paven     • 


1  in  3*1 
liiiSl 
1  in  8*1 
linS*l 
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The  munber .  of.  otiGmden,  triid  b«fiire  tke  diflbniit  Courts,  was 
ascertained  in  the  year  1835 ;  it  has  also  baen  calculated  for  the  present 
year.    The  numbers  at  these  two  periods,  were — 

1835  1837 

Coanty  Quarter  Sestions*  Courts.     .     .     •  10,737  13,044 

Circuit  AMize  Courtf  .     ••••••  3,408  3,466 

Local  Courts     .     •     •     • 3,737  4,027 

Central  Criminal  Court 2^849  3,075 

The  proportion  tried  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  in  1836,  was  nearly  52 
per  cent.;  in  1837  it  was  above  55  per  cent.  The  proportion  tried  at 
the  Assizes,  on  the  contrary,  was  16  per  cent,  in  1335,  and  had  dtcreaaied 
above  1*5  per  cent,  in  1887. 

In  a  comparison  of  the  Ages  of  Criminals  during  the  past  and  former 
years,  but  little  variation,  except  a  slight  decrease  in  the  proportion  of 
the  youngest  class,  is  observable.  The  following  Table  will  show  the 
numbers  in  1837  at  the  different  periods  of  life,  and  a  comparison  of  the 
proportion  at  each  age. 

183t 


NumbOT. 

Proportios'. 

12  years  and  under. 

358 

1-52 

16  yeais  and  above  12 

.     2,296 

9-72 

31            ,, 

16 

.     6,902 

29-23 

30            ,, 

21 

.     7,494 

31-74 

40            ,, 

30 

.     3,439 

14*56 

50            ,, 

40 

.     1,571 

6-65 

60            ,, 

50 

764 

3-24 

above  60  years 

•     « 

865 

1-55 

unknown    •     • 

, 

423 

1-79 

The  attention  of  Parliament  having  been  for  some  time  directed  to  the 
subject  of  Juvenile  Delinquency,  such  particulars  have  been  collected 
relative  to  this  description  of  offenders,  as  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Criminal  Returns,  in  addition  to  those  which  have  been  embodied  in  the 
Tables.  The  actual  ages  of  the  Prisoners  contained  in  the  two  first  of 
the  above  divisions,  were— 


Male. 

Female. 

Aged    7  years. 

. . 

1 

Aged  13  years 

s    „ 

11 

1 

14    ,, 

9      M 

22 

1 

1?     „ 

10     ,, 

50 

15 

16     „ 

11     ,, 

70 

12 

12     M 

150 

25 

Tota 

55 


Male. 

Fenala. 

295 

31 

453 

65 

480 

87 

734 

151 

1962        384 


ToUl    .     303 

The  offences  of  these  prisoners  are  separately  distinguished  in  the 
Tables,  but  the  result  of  the  charges  is  not  separately  mentioned.  This 
is  worked  out  with  respect  to  the  358  prisoners  comprised  in  the  first 
division,  and  the  results  will  be  found  in  the  following  tables : — 

Total  Indicted 358 

,,     Convicted 281 

Sentences: — 

Death •     •        1 

Transportation  for  10  years 3 

,,  7  years. 


34 
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ImprisoDment   for   3  yean,  and  above  2  yean  •     •        1 
,,  2  ,,  1  year    .     .        3 

, ,  1  , ,  6  months     •        8 

,  6  months  &  above  5      ,,  .17 

,,  4  ,,  3      ,,  #        3 

99  3  ^)  2^9  •32 

f  i  •  I*  '»>  .33 

,,  1  ,,  14    days        .       68 

, ,  14  days  and  above   7      , ,  .27 

,,  7  jf    '         3      ,>  ,35 

, ,  3  days  and  under  •     t     •     •     .       14 

Whipped 0 

Fined 3 

Total  Acquitted,  vii. : — 

Not  Guilty •     .     •     .        39 

No  Bill 26 

No  Prosecution    •     •     •     •     • •     •        12 

Total  ...        77 

In  addition  to  the  above  tenna  of  Imprisonment,  of  those  aged  12 
years,  32  were  sentenced  to  be  Whipped  once,  and  12  twice;  of  those 
aged  11  years,  15  once,  2  twice,  and  1  thrice;  of  those  aged  10  years* 
12  once  and  1  twice ;  of  those  aged  9  years,  5  once  and  1  twice ;  and  1 
aged  8  years,  once. 

The  girl  of  7  years  old  was  sentenced  to  the  shortest  period  of  impri- 
sonment ;  2  children  of  9  years  old,  and  1  of  11  years  were  sentenced  to 
10  years'  transportation ;  1  of  8  years,  2  of  9,  8  of  10,  4  of  11,  and  19  of 
12  years  old,  were  sentenced  to  7  years'  transportation.  The  remainder 
under  10  years  old  were  sentenced  to  not  more  than  2  months'  imprison- 
ment One  child  of  12  was  capitally  convicted  for  robbery,  but  the 
sentence  was  commuted  to  one  month's  imprisonment. 

Table  showing  the  Result  of  the  Proceedings  against  the  Offenders,  aged 
12  years  and  under,  tcith  reference  to  their  Offences. 

OFFENCES.  ProwcSled.      Couvkted. 

Manslaughter •         1  .. 

Assault 1  1 

Burglary •        1 

House-breaking 5  4 

Curtilage>breaking       ..••...         3  3 

Robbery 2  1 

Horse  Stealing •     .     .     .         3  2 

Larceny,  to  the  value  of  5A  in  a  Dwelling)  „  , 

Hou»e /        ^  ^ 

Larceny,  from  the  Person       .....  20  19 

Larceny,  by  Servants 13  10 

Larceny,  simple 276  223 

Stealing  Fixtures 10  7 

Embezzlement 2  1 

Receiving  Stolen  Goods 7  2 

Frauds  and  Attempts  to  Defraud      ...         7  5 

Arson  (Capital) 1  . . 

Uttering  Counterfeit  Coin 2  1 

Riot 1  1 

Misdemeanor— (Administering  Poison   (o  1         | 

Harass  and  Annoy) j 

Total 358  281 
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It  is  remarkable,  that  ike  pr^qpoitiou  Acquitted  in  the  above  Tables  is 
only  1  in  4*6;   the  general  proportion  being  1  in  3*6. 

Of  301  persons  (out  of  the  above  total  of  358),  the  periods  of  imprison- 
ment before  Trial  appear  from.thQ  R^tunis;  t^ey  ai;e  found  to  average 
26  days.  Of  205,  who  upon  conviction  were  centenced  to  terms  of  im- 
prisonment, 77  had  undergone,  before  Trial,  a  longer  imprisonment  than 
that  to  which  they  were  afterwards  sentenced  by  the  Court. 

The  degree  of  Instruction  has  been  ascertained  during  the  past  year, 
under  the  same  definitions  as  in  the  year  preceding.  The  proportions, 
at  these  periods,  are  as  under  :— 

1886  1837 

Proponion. 
Uoftble  to  read  and  write  •  •  .  •  .  33*52 
Able  to  read  and  write  imperfectly,  •  •'  62*33 
Able  to  read  and  write  well.  ....  10*56 
InstrnctioD  laperior  to  reading  and  writing  well  0*91 
Instraction  could  not  be  ascertained.     .     •        2*68 

Of  the  358  ofienders  aged  12  years  and  under,  50  per  cent,  were  unin- 
structed ;  48  per  cent,  were  able  to  read  and  write  imperfectly ;  and  little 
more  than  1  per  cent,  to  read  and  write  well. 

The  extensive  changes  in  the  Criminal  Law  by  the  Acts  of  the  1st 
Victoriae  could  not  be  shown  in  the  Tables  for  1837,.  the  Acts  not  having 
come  into  operation  till  kte  in  the  year;  but  the  Tables  for  1838  will 
be  so  drawn  up,  and  such  new  deBnitions  of  offences  introduced,  as  will 
be  required  to  show  the  operation  of  these  Acts,  and  the  effect  they  have 
had  upon  Criminal  Proceedings.  S.  Redgrave. 


Number. 

Proportiou.* 
3V*85 

8,464 

12,298 

52*08 

2,234 

9-46 

101 

0*43 

515 

2*18 

A  Table  showing  the  Total  Number  of  PenoM  Committed  for  Trial  or 
Bailed  in  England  and  Wales,  distinguishing  the  Nature  of  the 
Offences,  in  the  Year  1837. 

Total  Nnmber  J,^^, 

No.  h-~OJateet  against  the  Perton,  Pro«^utJd!          CoaTict«d. 

Murder      .•....•..•••  43                   U 
Shooting  at,  Stabbing,  Administering  Poison,  &c., 

with  intent  to  murder,  maim,  &c 121                    41 

Manslaughter •     .     •     •  199                    89 

Attempts  to  procure  the  Miscarriage  of  Women 

quick  with  Child •     •  2 

Ditto  of  Women  not  quick  with  Child      •     .     •  2                     I 

Concealing  the  Birth  of  Infants 41                   22 

Sodomy 22                     9 

Sodomy,  Assaults  with  intent  to  commit,  and 

other  unnatural  Misdemeanors 53                    19 

Rape,  and  carnally  abusing  Girls  under  the  Age 

of  Ten  Years 73 

Assaults  with  intent  to  ravish  and  carnally  abuse  122                   74 
Carnally  abusing  Girls  between  the  Age  of  Ten 

and  Twelve  Years 5                     3 

Abduction 

Bigamy 49                    37 

Child  Stealing 3                     3 

Assaults •     .     .  ^90                 408 

Assaults  on  Peace  Officers  in  the  Execution  of 

their  Duty •     .     »     »  394                 323 

Total  of  No.  1 1,719              1,046 
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Totel  If  QBbtr 
ofOflbnd«n 
Proteeated. 

Saerilege   •     •     .     «     • 4 

Burglary  .     «     •  * «     •     •  3S1 

Housebreaking^    ..•••••••«  495 

Breaking,   within    the   Gartilage    of   Dwelling 

Houses,  and  Stealing 93 

Breaking  into  Shops,  Warehouses,  and  Counting 

Houses,  and  Stealing «     •     »  IN 

Misdemeanors,  witii  intent  to  commit  tha  akere 

Offences 13 

Robbery    •     .     •     •     • 290 

Assaults,  with  intent  to  rob,  and  demanding  Pro- 
perty with  Menaces     .     .     •     •'•'.'.     •  44 
Stealing  in  Dwelling  Honses,  Persons  therein 

being  put  in  fear 1 

Sending  menacing  Letters  to  extort  Money    .     .  1 

Piracy •     •     •     •     • 

Total  of  No*  1 1,400 

N$*  S^-^Ofineei  ^aimt  Propertjf,  cemmitltd  wiiAtmt  Ph(emo§t 

Cattle  Stealing    .•.»*•«*..  40 

Horsestealing     ....     * 149 

Sheep  Stealing     •     .     * 371 

Larceny,  to  the  Value  of  £5,  in  Dwelling  Houses  211 

Larceny,  from  th&  Person I  483 

Larceny,  b^  Servants 1 ,068 

Larceny,  simple 13,712 

Stealing  from  Vessels  in  Port,  on  a  River,  &c.     .  83 

Stealing  Goods  in  Process  of  Manufacture     .     •  1 

Stealing  Fixtures,  Trees,  and  Shrubs,  growing,  Ac  874 

Misdemeanors,  with  intent  to  steal       •     .     ,     .  17 

Embezzlement 311 

Stealing  and  receiving  Letters  Stolen  from  the 

Post  Office,  by  Servante 6 

Iteceiviog  Stolen  Goods 707 

Frauds  and  Attempts  to  defraud     •     .     •     «     •  469 

Total  of  No.  8 18,884 

No.  A,'^MaRei(m»  Qffenoet  agmnti  Property. 

Arson  (Capital) 40 

Setting  Fire  to  Crops,  Plantations,  Heath,  Ac   .  2 
Attempts  to  commit  Arson,  set  Ore  to  Crops,  Ac.  1 
Riot,  and  feloniously  demolishing  Buildings,  Ma- 
chinery, &c 

Destroying  Silk,  Woollen,  Linen,  or  Cotton  Goods, 

in  Process  of  Manufacture 2 

Destroying  Threshing  Machines 1 

Destroying  Hop-binds,  Trees,  and  Shrubs,  grow- 
ing, &c.       10 

Killing  and  maiming  Cattle 42 

Sending  Letters  threatening  to  burn  Honses,  &c.  3 

Other  Malicious  Offences •     .  '  13      ' 

Total  of  No.  4.     .....     v  14 
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T<llal 
CMTlstod. 

1 

403 

80 

108 

12 
158 


20 


38 

117 

249 

l5d 

965 

846 

10,409 

60 

I 

833 

12 

214 

4 

331 
348 

13,970 


4 

22 

2 


38 
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Total  Vunber  TaIaI 

J^  S.-— '^bf ^KPfjf,  wtd  OJ^ltot$  agukui  the  fhUMrt^tiff.         ik  (MfcudeTi  Coorleted. 

ProMoiited. 

Forcing  and  ottering  forged  Wills^  and  Powers 
of  Attorney  for  the  Transfer  of  Stock  or  Receipt 
of  Dividends 1  1 

Forging  and  uttering  forged  Bank  af  England 
Notes 4  2 

Forging  and  uttering  other  forged  Instruments    .  65  39 

Having  in  Possession,  &c.  forged  Bank  of  Eng- 
land Notes       1  1 

Counter feitiog  the  current  Gold  and  Silver  Coin  •  8  4 

Having  in  Possession  I  &C.  Impldmeots  for  Coining  29  19 

Buying  and  putting  off  counterfeit  Gold  and 
Silver  Coin 1  1 

Uttering  and  having  in  Possession  Ditto  .     .     .  854  291 

Counterfeiting,  buying,  putting  off,  and  uttering 
counterfeit  Copper  Coin  •••••••  •  •  •  • 

Total  of  No.  5 456  358 

No,  6. — Olkir  Offeneti^  not  induded  in  the  above  Clattet, 

Assembling  armed>  fte.  to  aid  Smugglers  ... 
Assaulting  and  obstructing  Officers  employed  to 

prevent  Smuggling .  5                     5 

Deer  Steal  mg,  and  feloniously  resisting  Deer- 
keepers  *«••.*•  4                     4 

Being  out  armed,  ftc.  to  take  Game  by  Night, 
taking  Game  by  Night,  and  assaulting  Game- 

keepSs.     .....*.....  143                 110 

Taking  and  destrc^ing  Fish  in  anctosed  Water     .  19                   11 

Being  at  large  under  Sentence  of  Transportation  1                     1 
Prison-breaking,    harbouring    and    aiding    the 

Escape  of  Felons 15                     6 

Perjury  and  Subornation  of  Perjury     .     ♦     .     .  33                    7 

Administering  Unlawful  Oaths •  • 

Conspiracy  to  raise  the  Rate  of  Wages     •     .     • 

Riot,  Breach  of  the  Peace,  and  Pound-brsaeh     .  523                 388 

Rescue,  and  refusing  to  aid  Peace  Officers      •     «  21                   11 

Keeping  Disorderly  Hooses «  180                   82 

Indecently  exposing  the  Person       .     •     •     •     «  14                 .  • 

Felonies,  not  included  in  the  above  D^nomiaattons  11                     4 

Misdemeanors,  Ditto      .     .     i     •     .     •     .     •  70                  38 

Total  of  No.  6 1,039  657 

Grand  Total 83,612  17,000 

The  second  column  in  the  following  table  has  been  added  by  the  Editor 
in  order  to  show  the  comparative  state  of  each  county,  as  regards  offences 
brought  before  the  criminal  courts.  If  the  elementary  facts  were  com- 
plete, the  statement  would  be  of  the  highest  value,  as  it  would  exhibit 
the  relative  amount  of  crime  in  each  county,  and  might  thus  lead  to  the 
detection  of  the  causes  which  influeuced  its  commission,  but  it  possesses 
the  following  unavoidable  defects.  First,  it  exhibits  only  the  number 
of  offenders  brought  before  the  criminal  courts,  exclusive  of  the  large 
number  summarily  convicted  or  discharged  by  magistrates,  of  which  no 
complete  return  can  be  given.  The  number  of  persons  summarily  con- 
victed in  England  and  Wales,  during  1837,  was  no  less  than  59,374 ; 
and  the  number  discharged  in  London  alone  was  33,048.     Secondly,  it 
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shows  the  numher  of  persons  apprehended,  but  not  the  number  of  offences 
for  which  those  persons  were  apprehended,  nor  the  number  of  offences 
committed,  the  perpetrators  of  which  were  not  apprehended.  Hence, 
in  th^  first  case,  neither  the  total  number  of  offences  can  be  shown, 
because  the  larger  part  are  not  included,  nor  the  proportion  of  one 
county  to  another,  because  the  practice  of  magistrates  with  regard  to 
sending  cases  to  the  criminal  courts  difiers  materially  in  several  counties ; 
neither  can  the  progress  of  crime  be  correctly  estimated,  because  a 
change  in  the  law  may  alter  the  jurisdiction  of  the  criminal  courts,  and 
thus  exclude  or  include  a  large  class  of  offences ;  while  in  the  second 
case  the  efficiency  of  the  police,  and  other  circumstances,  will  ereatly 
affect  the  returns.  Lastly,  the  calculations  are  necessarily  framed  upon 
the  census  of  1831,  since  which  time  the  population  has  mcreased,  and 
may  also  have  fluctuated,  considerably. 

A  Table  showing  the  Total  Numher  of  Persona  committed  to  Trial  or 
Bailed  in  each  County  of  England  and  Wales  daring  the  Year  1837, 
with  the  proportion  of  Offenders  to  the  Population^  according  to  the 
Census  in  \HZ\.  


COUNTIES. 

Criminal 
Oflrenden 
in  1837. 

Proportion  of 

Criminal 
OfTendert  to 

COUNTIFS. 

Criminal 
Offendert 

Criminal 
Offender*  to 

Population. 

in  1837. 

Pupulalioa 

' 

One  in 

One  ill 

Bedford  .     .     • 

123 

776 

Somerset       •     . 

1028 

393 

Berks      .     . 

270 

538 

Stafford  .     .     . 

909 

451 

Bucks      .     . 

258 

568 

Suffolk     .     .     . 

493 

601 

Csmbridge    . 

260 

550 

Surrey     .     •     . 

950 

512 

Chester    .     , 

616 

542 

Sussex     .     .     . 

420 

648 

Cornwall       . 

281 

1071 

Warwick .     .     . 

680 

382 

Cumberland 

154 

1101 

Westmoreland    . 

25 

2201 

Derby      •     , 

228 

1040 

Wilts.     .     .     . 

482 

498 

Devon     .     , 

671 

736 

Worcester 

409 

516 

Dorset     •     , 

256 

622 

York.     .     .     . 

1376 

970 

Dnrkom 

202 
747 

1257 
425 

Essex       . 

Total  England  . 

23,134 

565 

Gloucester 
Hants      . 

906 
622 

427 
505 

Anglesea  •     •     • 

16 

3020 

Hereford 

186 

597 

Brecon.    .     .     • 

29 

1647 

Hertford . 

333 

428 

Cardigan       .     . 

13 

4983 

Huntingdon 

67 

794 

Carmarthen  •     . 

49 

2054 

Kent  •     • 

696 

534 

Carnarvon     •     • 

22 

2988 

Lancaster 

2809 

-475    . 

Denbigh  .     •     . 

7Q 

1094 

Leicester 

432 

456 

Flint  .     .     •     . 

39 

1538 

Uncoln   , 

412 

770 

Glamorgan    •     . 

103 

1229 

Middlesex 

3273 

415 

Merioneth     .     . 

5 

7121 

Monmouth 

154 

637 

Montgomery 

54 

1231 

Norfolk   . 

659 

591 

Pembroke     •     . 

54 

1507 

Northampton      « 

298 

601 

Radnor   •     •     . 

18 

1369 

Northumberland 
Nottingham ,     . 

1AQ 

1179 
734 

L09 

307 

Total  Wales     . 

478 

1684 

Oxford     •     •     , 

272 

27 

252 

559 

Rutland  .     «     . 
Shropshira    »     , 

718 
884 

Total  England! 
and  Wales    . 

23,612 

588 

This  Btatement,  however,  is  still  of  conBiderable  value,  as  serving  to 
show  the  amount  of  detected  crime  in  one  county,  as  compared  with 
another,  at  different  periods.    In  the  fourth  part  of  the  Government 
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Statbtical  Tables  (at  page  422),  an  account  is  given  of  the  proportion 
of  persons  charged  in  each  county  with  criminal  (fences,  on  the  average 
of  the  three  years  ending  with  1832,  to  the  population  of  1881 ;  it  will 
be  interesting  to  compare  the  ten  counties  in  England  in  which  the 
proportion  of  offences  was  greatest,  and  the  ten  in  which  it  was  smallest 
at  that  period,  with  the  corresponding  counties  at  the  present. 

Ten  counties  in  the  order  in  which  the  proportion  of  offences  to  the 
population  was  greatest — 


1830-32. 

1837. 

1.  MiddleseT. 

Warwick. 

2.  Gloucester. 

Somerset. 

3.  Warwick. 

Middlesex. 

4.  Essex. 

Essex. 

5.  Wilts. 

Gloucester. 

6.  Hertford. 

Hertford. 

7.  Lancaster. 

Leicester. 

8.  Sarrej. 

Stafford. 

9.  Somerset. 

Lancaster. 

10.  Chester. 

Wilts. 

Ten  counties  in  ihe  order  in  which  the  proportion  of 

population  was  smallest — 

1830-32. 

1837. 

1.  Westmoreland. 

Westmoreland. 

2.  Northumberland. 

Durham. 

3.  Cumberland. 

Northumberland. 

4.  Durham. 

Cumberland. 

5.  Cornwall. 

Cornwall. 

6.  Rutland. 

Derby. 

7.  Derby. 

York. 

8.  Lincoln. 

Shropshire. 

9.  Dorset. 

Huntingdon. 

10.  Northampton. 

Bedford. 

These  statements  exhibit  so  much  uniformity  at  the  two  periods  as  to 
leave  no  reason  to  doubt  their  general  correctness. 

The  first  shows  an  improvement  in  the  counties  of  Middlesex,  Surrey, 
Gloucester,  Wilts,  and  Lancaster.  Middlesex,  which  was  first  on  Uie 
list,  is  now  third ;  Surrey,  which  was  eighth,  has  disappeared  altogether 
from  the  list;  Gloucester,  which  was  second,  is  become  the  fifth; 
Wilts  has  fiftllen  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  place,  and  Lancaster  from 
the  seventh  to  the  ninth.  This,  as  regards  the  two  former  counties,  is 
corroborated  by  the  fact  previously  noticed  by  Mr.  Redgrave,  that  there 
has  been  a  continuous  decrease  of  committals  during  each  of  the  three 
last  years  in  those  counties.  On  the  other  hand,  Warwick,  which  was 
only  third  on  the  list,  has  become  first,  and  Somerset,  which  was  ninth, 
is  become  second,  while  Leicester  and  Sta£ford  have  advanced  into  the 
list.  With  reference  to  Somerset,  in  which  the  increase  is  so  remark- 
able, Mr.  Redgrave  states  that  it  is  one  of  the  counties  in  which  the 
increase  of  committals  has  been  continuous  during  the  last  three  years. 

It  appears  from  the  second  statement,  that  at  both  periods  the  four 
northernmost  counties  of  England  and  Cornwall  have  continued,  in 
nearly  the  same  order,  the  most  free  from  Committals ;  and  it  is  worthy 
of  notice,  that  these,  with  Derby,  which  stands  next  on  the  list  in  1837, 
include  all  the  principal  mining  counties  in  England. 

VOL.  I.  NO.  iv.  R 
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It  will  be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  committals  to  the  population 
in  Wales  is  much  smaller  than  in  England.  Only  four  English 
counties  are  superior  to  the  worst  Welsh  county,  which  is  considerably 
below  the  coun^  standing  next  to  it  in  order  of  inferiority.  For  the 
reasons  already  given,  caution  must  be  used  in  drawing  too  positive 
inferences  from  these  statements  as  regards  the  comparative  amount  of 
crime  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry.  The  Statistics  of  Crime  in  the 
United  Kingdom  are  very  imperfect,  and  abound  in  sources  of  fallacy ; 
some  of  the  principal  circumstances  affecting  the  number  of  offences 
have  already  been  noticed,  but  the  Government  Tables  are  still  more 
deficient  with  respect  to  the  exhibition  of  the  causes  of  crime,  and  the 
character  and  condition  of  the  criminals.  Without  a  knowledge  of 
these  particulars  it  is  hopeless  either  to  detect  the  means  of  preventing 
crime,  or  to  adopt  any  effectual  measures  for  its  repression. 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  juvenile  offenders  to  which  Mr, 
Redgrave  has  adverted  in  the  preceding  remarks,  the  following  tables, 
abstracted  from  a  paper  which  has  been  since  laid  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  will  not  be  uninteresting.  It  contains  a  statement  of  the  number 
of  children  under  the  age  of  16  who  have  been  committed  to  the 
Penitentiary  at  MiUbank  within  the  last  seven  years,  from  which  it 
appears  that  219  children,  of  whom  one-third  are  females,  have  been 
sentenced  to  terms  of  imprisonment  varying;  from  one  to  ten  years,  but 
of  the  whole  number  only  20  were  sentenc^  to  less  than  three  years 
confinement.  It  will  probably  excite  some  astonishment  that  one  child 
of  eight  years  old,  two  of  nine,  and  eight  of  ten,  should  be  imprisoned, 
even  under  commuted  sentences,  for  three  years ;  and  still  more,  that  a 
child  of  ten  years  old,  should,  in  the  same  manner,  be  committed  for  ten 
years.  It  is  true  that  some  of  these  children  may  have  been  committed, 
either  to  remove  them  from  the  evil  influenee  of  vicious  parents,  or  as 
incorrigible  offenders,  but  in  either  case  it  mav  fairly  be  doubted 
whether  they  did  not  stand  more  in  need  of  the  discipline  and  instruction 
of  a  school  than  the  punishment  of  a  prison.  The  Government  has 
taken  this  view  of  the  subject,  lor  during  the  present  session  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  has  introduced  a  Bill  for 
establishing  a  prison  in  which  young  offenders  may  be  detained  and 
corrected,  and  may  receive  such  instruction  and  be  subject  to  such  dis- 
cipline as  shall  appear  most  conducive  to  their  reformation,  and  to  the 
repression  of  crime.  This  Bill  has  already  passed  the  Hom^.of 
Commons,  and  an  abstract  of  it  will  be  given  at  the  end  of  this  paper^ 

The  first  of  the  following  TaUes  shows  the  ages  and  the  terms  of 
immrisonment  of  children  under  16  confined  in  the  Penitentiary. 

Tht  second  Table  exhibits  the  Courts  in  which  the  prisonera  were 
tried. 

The  third  distinguishes  the  nature  of  their  offences.  It  will  be  seen 
that  by  far  the  greater  number  coasiat  of  acts  of  theft.  Nineteen  weie 
cases  of  burglary  and  housebreaking,  in  which  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  offenders  were  the  instrument^  and  oftentimes  tiie  scape-goal,  of 
more  aged  and  hardened  criminals.  In  two  cases  only  robbei7  was 
accompanied  by  pfffsonal  violence,  mi  only  five  are  classed  under  the 
head  of  systeoiAtiQ  fraud  or  onbezalement. 
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SIS 


L- 

^DisHnguuh 

ingtki 

iAges 

and  TerfM  of  ImprxBonment 

Period  of  CommQUttoD. 

BMrtnMe. 

ToUl. 

Aftii 

MMrtMTOfTMIt. 

» 

IvBbwolTotfi. 

ToUl 

1 

H 

2 

8 

4 

5 

7 

10 

Maloi. 

PmmIm 

MALBg: 

S 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

•  • 

1 

9 

• « 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

2 

10 

•  t 

,, 

5 

- , 

•  • 

1 

6 

5 

11 

11 

•  • 

1 

5 

•  • 

3 

1 

10 

5 

15 

13 

1 

1 

10 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

16 

10 

26 

13 

2 

•  • 

1 

13 

•  • 

8 

1 

25 

10 

35 

14 

5 

1 

1 

17 

1 

7 

1 

2 

35 

19 

54 

15 
Totil     , 
Fbmalu: 

2 

•  • 

1 

33 

3 

11 

»• 

2 

52 

23 

75 

9 

2 

5 

86 

4 

33 

1 

7 

147 

72 

219 

10 

•  • 

1 

3 

•  • 

1 

•  t 

•  •  •  ■ 

«•    - 

5 

,, 

11 

•  • 

1 

2 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

, , 

•  • 

5 

•  • 

12 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

•  • 

4 

1 

2 

•  • 

10 

, , 

13 

•  • 

•  * 

2 

1 

7 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

10 

,, 

14 

1 

1 

7 

•  • 

10 

•  • 

•  • 

•  * 

19 

•  • 

15 

Total      . 

•  • 

•  • 

9 

1 

11 

•  • 

2 

« • 

23 

•  • 

1 

t  • 

3 

26 

2 

35 

1 

4 

•  • 

72 

.. 

10 

2 

8 

112 

6 

68 

2 

11 

•  • 

•  • 

219 

JVb^A— The  perfodt  of  Oommvtatfoii  here  ipecifled  may  be  oontfdered  nominal*  as  Prisooera  have 
bees  wseowaeaded  9n  vardon,  aeeofdiim  to  oertaia  roles,  low  before  tb^VezplratkMi  of  those  pe- 
riodt.    Itt  gensial  tbej  Aave  been  redueed  by  such  recommendations  :— 

If  for  5  Team toSTears 

»»     7    ..      H  ,. 

..10 4    »» 

In  cases  of  bad  eondnet  Prisoners  have  been  detained  longer. 
At  present  the  periods  are  fixed  as  fioUows,  under  the  Act  7  WOL  IV.e.l3^aBdM 
tioM  fiw  pacdoM  are  made  by  the  Comndtiee. 

Transportation  for  7  Years  is  commoted  to  8  Years*  Imprisonment. 
..  M  ..  4 


IL^^DisHnguiihmg  the  Courts  in  which  the  Priioners  were  Tried. 


Conrs. 

Original  Seatenoe. 

TotaL           1 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Central  Crifliiiial  Court    • 
Old  Bailey  SetMont     .     . 
Country          ,,           »     • 
Country  Aastiet     •     »     . 

Total     *     •     . 

5* 
•  • 
8 
3* 

•  • 

•  • 
3 

1 

5 

49 
12 
45 
25 

12 

18 
28 
10 

61 
30 
73 
35 

54 

12 
53 

28 

12 
18 
31 
11 

66 
30 
84 
39 

16 

4 

20 

131 

68 

199 

147 

72 

219 

*  In  six  of  these  eases  transportation  was  to  Ibllow  Imprisonment, 
t  Seven  of  these  eases  eaae  ftom  the  SlaftMd  Sessioos. 

k3 
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OOtuceM. 

Agesof  Males. 

Ag«f  of  FemalM. 

roui 

6 

9 

10 

1112 

13 

14 

15JToUl| 

1011 

12 

13 

14 

15 

i 

Burriary  and  Housebreaking 

SteiUin)?  Money,  Plate,  and  i 

Jewellery.     •     •     •     .j 

, ,    Apparel  •     •     •     • 

,,     Goods    •     .     •     . 

,,     Cattle     .     •     •     . 

,,    Poultry  .     .     .     . 

, ,    From  the  Penon 

Shoplifting    •     •     •     .     • 
Embesslement    .     •     •     • 
Larceny  •••••• 

•  • 

•  • 
1 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
2 

'2 

1 
3 

3 

•  • 

2 

2 
3 

1 
1 

*2 

•  • 

7 
2 
7 

5 

6 
9 

•  • 

I 

2 

•  • 

'2 

7 

*2 

5 
6 

7 

8 
4 

1 
4 
2 

1 
3 

10 

1 

•  • 

19 

25 

16 

20 

5 

4 

12 

I 

5 
32 

1 
3 

1 

2 
2 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

2 

3 

•  • 

•  • 
1 

•  • 
1 

1 
2 
3 

4 

? 

*2 

'i 

•  • 

3 

8 

6 
3 

•• 
1 

i 

4 

1 

19 

21 
11 

•  • 

*4 

•  • 
11 

1 

20 
44 

37 

31 
5 
4 

16 
2 
7 
5 

43 
2 
3 

Felony'   '..]... 
Receiving  Stolen  Property . 

Total     .     .     .     . 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

2 

6 

ic 

16 

25 

35 

52147 

1 

5 

5 

10 

10 

19 

23 
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Abttnot  of  Lords*  Paper,  S«ts.  I887-8,  No.  86. 

The  following  are  the  principal  provisions  of  a  Bill,  which  is  now 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  for  establishing  a  prison  for  young  offenders, 
with  a  description  of  the  buildings  at  Parkhurst,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  apply  to  this  purpose.  These  buildings,  which 
were  lately  used  as  a  military  hospital,  and  as  a  medical  asylum  for  the 
children  of  soldiers,  are  now  nearly  r^y  for  the  reception  of  prisoners. 
They  are  adapted  to  the  confinement  of  320  boys,  viz. — 200  boys  of  12 
years  old  and  upwards,  and  of  120  boys  under  that  age,  and  occupy 
an  area  of  about  4  acres.  There  are  80  acres  of  land  attached,  in  Uie 
cultivation  of  which  the  boys  can  be  employed;  and  there  are,  besides, 
facilities  for  employing  the  boys  as  tailors,  shoemakers,  ropemakers, 
bookbinders,  and  carpenters. 

The  nature  of  the  discipline,  according  to  the  Report  of  the  Inspectors 
of  Prisons,  will  consist  in  a  vigilant  system  of  personal  superintendence, 
instruction  in  moral  and  religious  duties,  and  industrious  occupations 
of  various  descriptions.  As  it  is  intended  to  encourage  the  boys  to  emi- 
grate to  a  distant  colony  at  the  expiration  of  their  imprisonment,  they 
will  be  especially  instructed  in  those  branches  of  industry  which  are 
most  likely  to  render  them  usefiil  as  agricultural  servants.  While  the 
prominent  features  of  the  establishment  will  be  of  a  penal  character,  the 
utmost  attention  will  be  directed  to  the  health,  moral  welfare,  and 
suitable  comfort  of  the  boys.  It  will  be,  in  the  best  meaning,  but  in  no 
injurious  sense  of  the  word,  a  prison,  while  the  discipline  will  be  so 
peculiarly  adapted  as  to  combine  cheerful  exercises  and  youthful  recre- 
ation with  the  salutary  restraints  of  penal  correction. 

The  Parkhurst "  Reformatory*'  admits  of  being  considerably  enlarged ; 
but  to  whatever  extent  further  accommodation  may  be  practicable,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  prison  can  never  provide  for  the  number  of  boys  com- 
mitted to  the  prisons  throughout  the  country,  nor  even  in  the  metropolis, 
nor  that  its  establishment  will  supersede  the  necessity  of  further 
measures  being  taken  to  arrest  the  progress  of  juvenile  deknquency. 
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It  appears  that  the  number  of  boys  under  12  years  of  age  committed 
to  trial  or  summarily  convicted  in  England  and  Wales  during  the  year 
1837  was  1196;  the  number  between  12  and  14,  2465;  and  between 
14  and  17  years  of  age,  8332;  in  all  11,993. 

The  Parkhurst  Reformatory,  however,  will  serve  as  a  model  for 
juvenile  prisons  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  will  lead,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  to  the  establishment  of  similar  places  of  confinement  wherever  the 
number  of  offenders  of  this  class  is  sufficiently  large  to  render  such  a 
measure  necessary.  The  following  Paper,  by  Dr.  Kay,  contains  an  in- 
teresting account  of  a  similar  establishment  in  Holland. 

The  appointment  of  officers  and  the  regulation  and  government  of  the 
prison  at  Parkhurst  is  placed  by  the  Bill  now  before  Parliament  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  is  empowered  to  remove  thither  any 
young  offender,  male  or  female,  under  sentence  or  order  of  transporta- 
tion, or  under  sentence  of  imprisonment. 

The  expense  of  the  removal  is  to  be  defrayed  by  the  county  or  place 
for  which  the  court  in  which  the  offender  was  convicted  was  held. 

Offenders  thus  removed  will  remain  in  this  prison  until  transported 
according  to  law,  or  entitled  to  their  liberty,  or  until  removed  by  order 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  prison  or  place  whence  they  were  brought. 
It  is  provided  that  in  every  case  in  vt^hich  it  shall  not  be  made  to  appear  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  an  offender,  who  has  been 
confined  in  this  prison  under  sentence  of  imprisonment,  will  go  out  of 
England  upon  being  entitled  to  his  liberty,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
direct  his  removal  to  the  local  prison  whence  he  was  brought,  so  that  the 
last  two  days  of  his  imprisonment  may  be  passed  therein. 

If  offenders  removed  to  this  prison  prove  incorrigible  the  Secretary  of 
State  may  give  an  order  for  their  transportation  or  removal  to  another 
prison,  according  to  their  original  sentence. 


Notes  illustrative  of  a  previous  Paper  on  the  Training  in  Schools  of 

Industry  of  Children  dependent  from  Crime^  Orphanage^  Sfc,    By 

Jambs  Phillips  Kat,  Esq.,  F.S.S.  &c. 
Having  in  the  first  number  of  the  Journal  described  the  industrial 
department  of  a  school  for  the  training  of  pauper  children,  I  proceed  to 
furnish  some  brief  notice  of  a  visit  to  two  institutions  for  the  training  of 
children  in  Holland. 

The  methods  of  instruction  and  moral  discipline,  and  the  nature  of 
religious  instruction  appropriate  to  schools  for  the  training  of  pauper 
children,  may  be  more  fitly  discussed  elsewhere.  I  shall,  however, 
necessarily  be  led  to  some  brief  incidental  notice  of  these  subjects  in 
the  follow  mg  pages. 

The  prison  in  which  juvenile  delinquents  are  confined  at  Rotterdam 
also  contains  adult  criminals,  but  a  complete  separation  is  maintained 
between  the  children  and  adults.  The  institution  has  only  recently 
been  developed,  and  no  separate  building  has  yet  been  appropriated  to 
the  reception  of  the  boys,  whose  redemption  from  criminal  habits  is  the 
object  of  the  moral  discipHne  recently  introduced  within  the  walls  of  this 
prison.  The  boys  confined  here  are  condemned  for  periods  varying 
from  6  months  to  2,  3  or  6  years ;  and  one  boy  in  the  prison  had  been 
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sentenced  to  15  years'  confinement.  The  prison  is  a  substantial  brick 
building ;  the  rooms  are  everywhere  lofty,  well-ventilated,  and  clean. 
It  contains  111  young  prisoners  under  19.  The  boys  are  divided  into 
three  classes ;  the  first  class  is  distinguished  from  the  others  by  a  black 
collar  worn  by  each  boy.  This  class  contains  22  boys,  all  of  whom, 
excepting  two,  had  been  in  the  school  before;  but  from  this  fact  it  would 
not  be  right  to  draw  an  inference  prejudicial  to  the  eflSciency  of  the 
discipline  maintained  in  the  school,  because  the  institution  has  been 
established  only  two  years,  and  its  effects  on  this  class  of  children  can- 
not therefore  at  present  be  appreciated.  The  boys  in  this  class  have 
been  a  second  time  convicted  of  crime,  or  for  the  first  time  of  crimes 
evincing  a  greater  degree  of  turpitude ;  or  they  are  boys  whose  conduct 
in  the  prison  had  merited  degradation,  and  appeared  to  require  severer 
discipline.  They  are  not  allowed  recreation  ;  in  proceedingr  from  Uie 
yard  to  the  work-shop  or  school-room  they  follow  each  other  m  a  line, 
and  are  forbidden  to  converse  or  communicate  with  each  other  during 
the  day-time.  At  night  they  sleep  in  separate  hanmiocks,  and  silence 
and  order  are  strictly  maintained  m  their  dormitory  by  a  sentinel  placed 
in  a  situation  enabling  him  to  observe  all  that  occurs  in  the  apartment. 
The  discipline  of  this  class  is  in  every  respect  more  severe  than  that  of 
the  two  other. 

The  second  class  consists  of  boys  who  have  conducted  themselves  in 
the  prison  with  neater  propriety,  or  who  were  convicted  of  smaller 
offences.  This  class  contains  40  boys,  distinguished  by  a  stripe  of  black 
cloth  upon  the  collar.  They  are  allowed  to  walk  in  pairs  to  and  from 
work,  exercise,  and  meals.  No  other  recreation,  except  walking  the 
yards,  which  are  small,  and  inclosed  by  the  building  three  or  four  stories 
nigh,  is  allowed.  If  the  boys  in  this  class  conduct  themselves  well,  they 
are  promoted  to  the  third  class. 

The  third  class  consists  of  boys  who  have  shown  better  dispositions 
in  the  school,  or  have  been  committed  for  the  smallest  offences.  Th^ 
are  49  in  number.  They  are  allowed  two  or  more  hours  of  unrestrained 
recreation  in  their  yard,  and  the  discipline  affecting  this  class  is  in  every 
respect  more  lenient  than  in  the  two  former  classes. 

Each  of  the  three  classes  has  a  separate  day-room,  sleeping-room,  and 
yards,  and  they  are  not  allowed  to  mingle,  excepting  when  under  the 
eye  of  the  schoolmaster  during  the  hours  of  instruction,  and  when  all 
communion  is  precluded. 

In  the  work-rooms  the  young  prisoners  are  instructed  in  trades.  On 
entering  the  prison,  each  boy  is  called  upon  to  choose  the  trade  which 
he  prefers  to  acquire,  and  he  is  accordingly  attached  to  the  person  en- 
trusted with  the  instruction  of  the  children  in  that  department  of 
industry,  his  attention  being  concentrated  on  the  particuhir  trade  which 
he  has  selected.  The  materials  for  the  work  are  chiefly  sent  into  the 
prison  by  tradesmen  in  the  town,  and  tariff  prices  are  fixed  for  the 
r^ulation  of  the  payments  required  in  return  for  the  labour.  We  were 
assured  that  the  prices  are  so  fixed  as  not  to  occasion  an  injurious 
interference  with  the  ordinary  manufacturer.  One-half  of  the  profits  of 
the  labour  of  the  boys  is  retained  by  the  Grovemment  to  meet  the  expensea 
of  the  establishment,  maintenance,  and  education  of  the  prisoners ;  two* 
fifths  of  the  remaining  half  are  given  to  the  prisoners  in  a  coin  used  only 
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in  iht  ptiflon,  and  are  expended  by  them  in  purohaaing  sncfa  things  aa 
aoap,  and  other  necessaries,  at  a  cantine  established  in  the  prison  for 
that  purpose ;  the  remambg  three-fifths  of  the  half  are  retained  as  a 
fund,  which  accumulates  until  the  young  prisoner  is  fitted  to  be  restored 
to  the  world,  and  which  is  intended  to  enable  him  to  obtain  a  suitable 
outfit,  or  to  be  expended  as  a  premium  of  apprenticeship,  or  in  some 
similar  manner  to  facilitate  his  settlement  in  an  honest  and  mdustrious 
falling. 

We  found  that  30  of  the  boys  were  in  course  of  training  as  tailors, 
and  16  as  shoemakers.  Boys  who  are  admitted  for  periods  less  than  a 
year,  are  employed  in  making  nets>  the  twine  being  sent  into  the  prison 
to  be  manufactured;  or  in  sorting  wool,  which  is  also  sent  Uiither  for 
that  purpose,  the  price  of  their  labour  being  r^ulated  by  the  tariff. 

The  cantine  is  conducted  by  a  person  appointed  and  paid  by  the 
Government.  The  profits  arising,  aher  the  salary  of  the  officer  and  all 
other  outgoings  are  defrayed,  is  divided  at  certain  periods  among  the 
young  prisoners,  as  a  reWfud  for  their  good  behaviour  and  attention  to 
their  duties. 

The  cantine  must  be  the  source  of  abuses.  If  luxuries  are  allowed  to 
boys  detained  for  crime,  wholesome  discipline  may  gradually  be  perni- 
ciously relaxed  by  a  constant  succession  of  slight  concessions,  to  which 
form  of  d^eneration  the  regulations  of  such  establishments  are  pecu- 
liarly liable. 

The  children  are  said  to  be  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
geography,  history,  the  catechism,  singing,  both  of  national  airs  and 
school  songs,  and  devotional  hymns.  Religious  instruction  is  evidently 
an  object  of  much  solicitude,  and  the  improvement  of  the  morals  was 
declared  to  be  the  main  and  ultimate  object  of  the  whole  system  of 
training  and  instruction. 

The  children  are  catechized  every  Thursday.  The  Protestants  are 
then  examined  by  a  **Catechizer,"  who  is  of  their  faith.  The  Catholics 
are  instructed  by  their  Priests,  who  attend  every  week  for  that  purpose, 
as  do  also  the  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  and  Reformed  Dutch  Protestant 
Ministers.  On  all  occasions  of  catechization,  the  Protestant  children 
are  instructed  separately  from  the  rest  of  the  school.  We  heard  the 
children  sing  with  perfect  precision  of  time  and  tune,  the  national  song, 
a  hymn,  and  a  solemn  psalm  tune.  The  decorum  of  their  manners 
during  this  exercise,  and  also  during  a  brief  extempore  address  delivered 
hv  the  schoolmaster,  inspired  us  with  a  belief  that  the  moral  disciphne 
of  the  school  was  in  an  efficient  state. 

The  exercises  in  the  yards  consist  chiefly  of  military  movements, 
marching,  countermarching,  &c.  in  perfect  silence.  In  writing,  the 
boys  appeared  to  have  made  great  progress.  We  had  no  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  methods  of  instmcrion  pursued,  as  the  day  of  our  visit 
was  devoted  to  catechization. 

When  the  boys  have  completed  the  period  of  their  confinement,  if 
they  can  produce  satisfactory  testimonials  of  their  conduct  while  in  the 
prison,  they  are  not  unfrequently  assisted  by  the  members  of  a  benevo- 
lent society,  who  endeavour  to  procure  situations  for  them  in  service, 
and  sometmies  pay  the  premiums  which  are  required. 

The  natural  economy  of  the  prison  for  juvenile  delmquents  appeared 
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to  compruie  a  more  consistent  system  of  constitutional  and  moral  disci- 
pline than  any  establishment  of  the  kind  which  I  had  previously  visited. 
The  defect  appeared  to  be  that  no  sufficient  security  was  provided  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  correctional  discipline,  and  that  its  present  state 
was  unsatisfactory.  It  would  seem  expedient  that  the  boys  beyond  a 
certain  age,  should  sleep  and  work  separately  after  the  hours  of  school 
and  recreation. 

The  Orphan  Asylum  of  the  City  of  Amsterdam  may  also  afford  a  few  • 
points  of  illustration  and  warning. 

Besides  this  house  of  refuge  for  orphans,  each  of  the  religious  sects 
in  Amsterdam  has  one  at  least  equally  extensive,  if  we  may  judge  from 
the  exterior  of  the  Catholic  Orphan  House,  which  is  even  more  extensive 
and  more  magni6cent  than  that  belonging  to  the  town.  On  entering  the 
house,  we  found  the  chief  Director  in  attendance  to  conduct  us  over  the 
establishment.  We  were  ushered  into  the  board-room,  which  contained 
some  excellent  paintings,  by  Ovens,  of  the  Court  of  Directors  engaged  in 
deliberating  respecting  the  admission  of  children  into  the  establishment, 
also  a  painting  of  Speyght  in  the  act  of  l)Jowing  up  his  ship  opposite 
Antwerp,  and  a  painting  of  the  ship  exploding  in  the  roads  of  Antwerp. 
Speyght  had  been  educated  in  this  orphan  house.  The  Kmg  had 
likewise  sent  to  the  Directors  the  sword,  epaulettes,  and  decorations  of 
an  officer  who  had  received  his  early  training  in  this  house,  and  had 
subsequently  distinguished  himself  and  fallen  in  the  service. 

From  this  room  we  proceeded  to  the  dining-hall,  where  we  found  the 
elder  girls  at  dinner.  The  dining-hall  was  from  25  to  30  feet  high,  and 
from  60  to  70  feet  long.  If  the  array  of  Directors  in  their  steeple  hats, 
broad  white  plaited  collars,  black  velvet  coats,  and  huge  ruffles,  which 
Ovens  had  left  as  a  record  of  the  state  in  which  their  functions  were 
discharged,  to  inspire  their  successors  with  a  sense  of  the  dignity  of 
their  office,  had  somewhat  astonished  us,  our  wonder  increased  when  we 
were  led  into  this  spacious  hall.  70  or  80  girls,  from  the  age  of  twelve 
or  fourteen  to  that  of  twenty,  were  at  dinner.  These  were  only  a  small 
portion  of  the  girls  maintained  in  the  house,  which  contains  220  orphan 
children.  It  was  the  Easter  f^te,  and  the  girls  were  attired  in  their 
usual  Sunday  dress :  this  consists  of  a  richly  embroidered  muslin  cap 
tied  in  a  knot  at  the  bf  ck  of  the  head,  with  two  long  silver  pins,  termi- 
nating in  a  large  silver  ball,  inserted  in  the  cap  at  the  temples,  and  pro- 
jecting above  the  brow.  Underneath  the  cap,  on  either  side  of  the 
head,  were  golden  ornaments,  either  festened  in  the  hair,  or  encircling 
the  back  part  of  the  head.  Most  of  the  girls  wore  necklaces  with 
a  golden  clasp  in  front.  The  fine  white  muslin  kerchiefs  which  covered 
their  necks  were  fastened  with  a  golden  pin  in  front,  and  we  observed 
several  who  wore  four  or  five  golden  rings  upon  their  fingers.  The 
Director  informed  us  that  the  caps  and  silver  pins  were  the  property  of 
the  establishment,  but  that  the  golden  ornaments,  necklaces  and  rings, 
were  heir-looms  belonging  to  the  orphans*  families.  These  heir-looms 
appeared  to  be  universally  possessed.  The  gown  was  stuff,  one  half  of 
.  which  was  either  a  very  dark  brown  or  black,  and  the  other  half  scarlet. 
The  effect  of  this  rich  and  grotesque  costume  was  increased  by  the 
perfect  whiteness  of  the  embroidered  head  dress  and  neckerchief,  and 
the  proverbial  neatness  which  characterises  the  dress  of  the  Dutch 
females. 
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Bein^  a  jour  defile  the  dinner  consisted  of  a  huge  piece  of  currant 
cake,  with  butter  and  six  eggs  for  each  girl.  The  demeanor  of  the 
orphans  was  respectful  and  contented,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
were  greeted  by  the  Director  and  the  female  Superintendent  was  full  of 
kindness.  From  the  dining-hall,  we  visited  the  room  in  which  they 
knit  and  sew.  This  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  internal  comfort 
and  neatness  of  a  Dutch  house.  The  sides  of  the  room  were  lined  with 
.  large  presses,  in  which  the  linen  sewed  by  the  girls  was  kept.  We 
learned  that  besides  the  necessary  work  of  the  house,  other  work  is 
taken  in  from  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  town,  which  is  executed  at  a  some- 
what smaller  price  than  that  given  to  sempstresses  in  the  town,  being 
for  that  purpose  regulated  by  a  tariff.  The  most  remote  suspicion  of 
the  injury  thus  inflicted  on  those  who  were  struggling  to  maintain 
themselves  above  the  degradation  of  dependence  did  not  appear  to  be 
entertained.  Our  inquiries  were  met  by  the  remark  that  the  work  was 
executed  for  the  bourgeoisie,  by  whose  contributions  die  establishment 
was  supported. 

We  proceeded  to  the  kitjchen  and  other  domestic  offices,  the  yards, 
the  bedrooms,  the  sick-house,  &c.  All  these  departments  were  in  an 
admirable  state  of  neatness  and  order.  In  one  of  the  bedrooms  we  were 
shown  a  series  ef  deep  square  recesses  or  pigeon-holes,  and  some  of  the 
young  women  were  in  attendance  to  exhibit  to  us  the  exquisite  cleanli- 
ness of  the  dresses  and  linen  which  each  orphan  girl  had  in  store  in 
these  receptacles.  The  Sunday  and  week-day  cap,  the  neckerchief,  the 
gown,  &c.,  were  all  displayed  with  evident  feelings  of  satisfaction. 

We  passed  over  to  the  boys*  side  of  the  house.  Unfortunately  they 
were  all  at  church ;  but  we  inspected  the  hall  where  the  children  are 
catechised,  and  also  the  workshops,  viz.,  the  carpenter's  shop,  the 
tailor's,  &c. 

The  simultaneous  system  of  instruction  which  pervades  Holland  was 
adopted  in  the  orphan  school.  By  that  system  the  children  were  taught 
to  read  and  write,  were  instructed  in  arithmetic,  geography,  national 
history,  and  acquired  sufficient  skill  in  singing  to  enable  them  to  accom- 
pany the  congregation  at  church.  The  girls  also  are  taught  to  knit,  to 
sew,  to  cut  out  clothes :  they  wash,  iron,  clean  the  rooms,  cook,  and  per- 
form all  the  domestic  duties  of  the  household,  so  that  they  are  perfectly 
well  prepared  for  domestic  service. 

The  boys  are  to  a  certain  extent  taught  tailoring  and  carpenters  work, 
&C.,  in  the  house ;  but  they  chiefly  receive  instruction  in  industry  out  of 
the  house,  for  which  purpose  they  are  sent  to  persons  pursuing  handi^ 
craft  trades  in  the  town  to  learn  their  several  arts,  viz.,  to  clockmakers, 
shoemakers,  carpenters,  millers,  &c.  &c.  The  sendee  is  in  the  first 
instance  given  in  return  for  the  instruction,  but  in  course  of  time  the 
boys  earn  wages,  and  are  at  length  able  to  support  themselves.  The 
girls  come  in  at  all  ages,  and  remain  to  twenty  or  twenty-one. 

The  children  are  of  all  religious  persuasions;  and  their  religious 
instruction  is  confided  to  the  teachers  of  their  respective  sects,  lliey 
go  out  on  Sunday  to  attend  the  service  of  their  sect  at  church. 

The  strictest  separation  of  the  sexes  is  at  all  times  preserved ;  hired 
female  servants  being  employed  to  perform  all  the  domestic  duties  of  the 
boya'  division  of  the  house. 
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The  establiebment  is  under  the  direction  of  liz  DirectorSf  who  are 
chosen  by  the  King,  and  are  Directors  for  life.  The  eldest  is  denomi- 
nated '*  Pere.^'  The  children  Saluted  the  Director  and  the  Superin- 
tendents of  the  leveral  departments  with  demonstrations  of  respect  and 
gratitude  wherever  we  moved. 

We  inquired  whether  the  Director  thought  that  the  children  of  the 
poorer  classes  obtained  as  much  and  as  good  food,  clothing  &c.,  as  the 
orphan  children  maintained  in  this  asylum,  and  he  answered  with 
marked  satisfaction  that  the  children  were  much  better  off  than  the 
generality  of  the  children  of  workmen. 

1'he  establishment  is  supported  by  Amds  derived  from  the  rents  of 
houses  and  land,  and  from  the  interest  of  monies  in  the  public  securities. 
The  whole  direction  and  control  appears  to  be  in  the  nands  of  the  six 
Directors  appointed  by  the  King.  No  accounts  are  published,  and  no 
reports  are  made  which  are  open  to  inspection ;  the  checks  upon  mal- 
administration were  not  evident  to  us. 

The  whole  establishment  was  an  exaggeration  of  the  relief  which 
must  be  administered  to  individuals  of  the  class  who  are  recipients  of 
this  unbounded  charity.  The  arrangements  for  the  phvsical  comfort  of 
the  children  were  in  every  respect  so  superior  to  those  enjoyed  bv 
children  of  the  class  of  society  in  which  their  parents  had  moved,  that  it 
was  evident  no  barrier  whatsoever  was  erected  against  the  dependence  of 
the  entire  class  of  orphan  children  in  this  or  in  some  of  the  other  orphan 
houses  of  the  town,  and  that  no  limit  but  the  exhaustion  of  the  ^n<u,  or 
the  maintenance  of  all  orphans,  could  confine  this  all-comprehensive 
scheme.  In  such  establishments  it  appears  essential  to  keep  in  view 
the  necessity  of  administering  the  relief  afforded  to  the  indigent  classes, 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  natural  sympathies  of  relatives  and  friends 
may  not  be  numbed,  and  that  the  more  healthful  agencies  which  arise 
from  the  independent  exertion  of  individual  benevolence,  may  exert 
their  invigorating  influence  in  society.  Charity,  which  invites  all  and 
excludes  none,  discriminating  with  little  or  no  care  between  the  really 
indigent  and  those  who  have  only  need  of  the  exercise  of  greater  in- 
dustry and  economy,  enervates  those  whom  it  is  intended  to  nenefit. 

The  relief  afforded  to  orphan  children  should  embrace  a  provision  for 
their  phvsical  wants,  and  for  their  moral  and  religious  training  and  secular 
instruction ;  but  it  is  equally  unjust  and  imprudent  to  raise  the  physical 
condition  of  such  children,  supported  by  public  charity,  greatlv  above  that 
of  the  children  of  the  same  class  of  society  who  are  supported  by  the  un- 
aided indus^  of  their  parents.  The  quality  of  the  relief  afforded  to  their 
merely  physical  necessities  ought  to  be  such  as  to  create  a  preference  in 
the  minds  of  their  friends  and  relatives  for  the  exercise  of  their  own  sym- 
pathies, rather  than  a  dependence  on  the  bounty  of  society.  With  this 
view,  the  regulations  of  such  establishments  should  prescribe  that  the 
dress  and  diet  of  the  children  should  not  be  superior  in  quantity  or  in 
quality  to  that  obtainable  by  a  labourer  for  his  family.  Ine  children  of 
working-men  in  Amsterdami  and  in  Holland  generally,  chiefly  eat  rye 
bread,  potatoes,  oatmeal,  and  milk.  The  children  of  the  orphan  houses 
have  the  best  wheaten  bread,  meat,  butter,  eg^s,  &c.,  and  in  quantities 
greatly  exceeding  those  of  the  coarser  diet  which  can  be  afforded  by  the 
self-Bupported  labourer. 
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Some  other  restrictions  may  also  be  necessary  to  create  and  maintain 
li  preference  for  home  training.  Such  establishments  should  not  be 
situated  in  the  centre  of  cities,  but  at  the  distance  of  a  few  miles,  like 
the  nurseries  of  London.  When  the^  are  created  for  agricultural 
districts,  many  adtantages  would  be  denved  from  having  only  one  esta- 
blishment for  a  considerable  area. 

Gk-eat  care  should  also  be  taken  that  the  means  adopted  in  the  indus* 
trial  training  of  children  in  such  establishments  do  not  interfere  with 
the  success  of  self- supported  labourers,  and  that  the  expedients  adopted 
to  procure  them  situations  in  sendee,  do  not  displace  the  children  of  the 
industrious  from  employment,  and  diminish  their  chances  of  self* 
support. 

But  though  these  expedients  may  be  legitimately  adopted,  to  create  a, 
preference  in  the  minds  of  the  children  and  in  the  minds  of  their  relatives 
for  the  training  of  an  orphan  under  the  roof  of  a  relative,  such  expe* 
dients  cannot  be  employed  in  the  department  of  religious  instruction,  or 
of  moraLand  industrial  training,  nor  in  the  means  adopted  for  imparting 
such  an  amount  of  secular  knowledge,  and  conveying  such  an  acquaint^ 
ance  with  their  social  duties,  as  may  enable  the  children  to  become 
useful  and  respectable  members  of  this  class  in  society.  Religious 
instruction  and  moral  and  industrial  training  cannot  be  rendered  meagre 
in  order  to  prevent  the  undue  reliance  of  this  class  of  claimants  on  the 
public  funds,  or  on  the  public  s]^mpathies ;  but  on  the  contrary,  the 
standard  to  be  followed  in  conveying  religious  knowledge  to  orphans, 
and  in  regulating  their  moral  training,  is  not  certainly  to  be  found  in 
the  great  majority  of  the  cottages  of  the  industrious  classes,  among  whom 
it  is  to  be  feared  the  examples  of  skill  and  success  in  these  departments 
of  education  are  rare.  We  may  hope  to  receive  some  hints  for  our 
guidance  from  the  care  which  the  best  instructed  artizans  bestow  on  the 
industrial  education  of  their  children ;  but  in  the  department  of  secular 
knowledge  we  are  to  be  led  by  clearer  lights  to  do  that  which  we  may 
deem  most  expedient  to  render  the  children  hardy,  industrious,  and 
intelligent  members  of  the  working  classes. 

In  none  of  these  departments  can  we  render  the  means  adopted  to 
instruct  and  elevate  the  children  meagre,  because  they  may  happen  at 
present  to  be  meagre  among  the  poor ;  we  must  depend  on  other  circttm- 
stances  attending  their  position  for  the  action  ofa  healthful  stimulus 
on  the  minds  ot  their  relatives,  creating  and  sustaining  natural  sym- 
pathies, and  the  exertions  which  spring  from  them. 


A  Furiher  Li$t  qf  Siatistical  Paper 9  printed  by  the  Hauiee  qf  Parliameni 
during  thepreient  Seseion  o/  lS37'S,—{Coniinued  from  page  183.) 
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174  Criminal  Offenderi— In  Coantiet  Cavan,  Galway  and  Wicklow,  and  in 

Drogbeda,  1836-7. 
185  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Railway  Bill— Evidence  before  Select  Committee. 
Id2  Passes  to  Discharged  Prisoners — Number  Granted  and  Forged,  1836-7. 

205  Finance — Eichequer  Balances;    Debt  Created  and  Redeemed;    Advances 

Repaid,  5th  April,  1831-38. 

206  Finance— Eichequer  Bills  outstanding,  5th  April,  I831-3d. 
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207  Imports  and  Exports,  United  KiDgdom—Total  Official  and   Real  Valoe, 

1835.37. 
209  Savings'  Banks — Number  of  Depositors  and  Sums  Deposited  in  last  Quarter, 

1830-37. 
211  Criminal  Offenders — In  Counties  Dublin,  Mayo  and  Tipperary,  and  in 

Dublin,  1836-7. 
214  Finance — Income  and  Expenditure  of  United  Kingdom,  Years  ending  April, 

1831-38. 
227  Oxford  and  Great  Western  Union  Railway  Bill— Evidence  before  Select 

Committee. 

HousB  OP  ComcoNs. 

No. 

387  Metropolis  Turnpike  Roads — Annual  Report  of  Commissioners. 
459  Caledonian  Canal — Annual  Report  of  Commissioners. 

467  Tobacco — Quantities  Imported,  Entered  for  Consumption,  Sent  Out,  and  in 
Stock,  1837. 

471  Illegitimate  Children— Coroners  Inquests  on,  En^^land  and  Wales,  1832-37. 

472  Prussian  Commercial  Union — ^Treaties,  Tariff;   Names  and  Population  of 

States  in  the  Union. 

475  Coal  Trade,  Port  of  London — Report  of  Select  Committee,  with  Evidence. 

477  Law  Courts,  Westminster— Writs  of  Trial ;  Causes  Tried,  1837-8. 

488  Combinations  of  Workmen — First  Report  of  Select  Committee,  with  Evi- 
dence. 

495  Land  Tax,  Middlesex — Assessments  made,  collected,  and  paid  over:  Surplus, 
1821-36. 

499  Government  Annuities — Stock  Received ;  Amount  and  Terms  of  Annuities, 
1829-37. 

506  Poor  Prisoners,  London — Sums  paid  by  County  Treasurers,  1836-7. 

519  Deficiency  and  Exchequer  Bills — Amount  Held  and  Advances  Made  by  Bank 

of  England,  1832-38. 

520  Negro  Education  ;  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands — Report  of  Commis- 

sioner, 1838. 
522  Bankruptcies  and  Insolvencies — Number  in  each  Month,  1833-38. 
528  Finance — Public  Income  and  Expenditure  under  each  Head,  1835-37« 

530  Lighthouses,  Ireland — Receipt  and  Ebcpenditure,  1837. 

531  Electors,  Ireland — In  Continuation  of  Paper  No.  329. 

533  Slave  Vessels  Captured — Number  brought  before  Courts  of  Mixed  Commis- 
sions, 1828-37. 

539  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act — Papers,  containing  a  Report  on  Causes  of  Fever 
in  the  Metropolis. 

542  Wine  and  Spirits— Wine,  Stock  of;  Spirits,  Imported,  Exported,  Consumed, 

and  Stock  of,  1835-37. 

543  Armv  Prize  Money — Amount  Unclaimed,  and  Application  thereof,  1809-37. 
546  Insolvent  Debtors — Numbers  Discharged  and  Ilemanded,  1835-37. 

554  Beer  Houses,  &c — Licenses  Granted  ;  Insolvencies ;  Police  and  Excise  Con- 
victions, 1835-38. 

562  Barilla— Quantities  Entered  for  Consumption,  1833-38. 

563  Thames  Passengers— Report  ot  Select  Committee  of  House  of  I^rds. 

564  Window  Duty — In  the  12  Towns  in  England  contributing    the  Largest 

Amount. 
584  Army  Punishments— Number  Imprisoned  ;  Nature  of  Offences ;   Term  of 

Imprisonment,  1831-37. 
596  Prisons,  Jamaica-*Report  of  Commissioner,  1838. 

Pbxsbntbd  by  Command  of  Hbr  Majesty. 

Revenue,  Population,  and  Commerce  of  United  Kingdom — Statistical  Tables, 

Part  6,  1S36. 
Sickness  and  Mortality  among  the  Troops  in  the  West  Indies— Report 
Inspectors  of  Prisons— Third  Report,  England,  Home  District. 
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MISCELLANEOUS: 
Ahftraded  from  Parliameniwry  Papers, 

Thames  TWufe/— Capital  of  the  Company  Expended  180,000/. ;  Amount  of  Ad- 
vances made  by  the  Treasury  to  2d  November  1837,  83,900/.,  Total  Expendi- 
ture, 263,900/.  Estimate,  by  Mr.  Walker,  of  Cost  for  completing  the  Tunnel, 
150,000/.,  and  for  the  other  Works  remaining  to  be  Done  and  Purchased, 
200,000/.,  Total  Sum  required,  exclusive  of  Contingencies,  350,000/. 

Jrmjf  Prixe  Money — Amount  of  Forfeited  and  Unclaimed  Shares  of  Army  Prize 
Money,  Grants,  &c.,  with  the  Interest  thereupon,  from  18th  January,  1809,  to 
3l8t  December,  1837>  1,251,930/.,  of  which  638,525/.  was  Tefunded  to  Claimants, 
and  553,752/.  was  applied  to  the  support  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  in  diminution  of 
the  Annual  Vote.  The  remainder  was  applied  to  defraying  the  expense  of  car- 
rying the  Acts  into  execution.    The  present  Balance  is  102,417/. 

Armourie;  Tower — Number  of  Persons  admitted  to  see  the  Armouries  in  1837, 
14,52.3,  of  whom  10,408  paid  2t.  each.  In  the  four  weeks  ending  28th  March 
1838,  when  the  fee  was  reduced  to  U.,  the  Admissions  were  4528,  of  whom  4196 
paid. 

Education  Boards  Ireland — ^Total  Amount  of  Money  issued  by  the  Board  of  Na- 
tional Education  to  National  Schools  in  Ireland,  from  its  establishment  to  15th 
December,  1837,  103,252/.;  of  this  26,298/.  was  applied  to  Building;  9*211/.  to 
Fitting-up;  54,075/.  to  Salaries;  and  13,666^  to  Books  and  School  Requisites. 
Ulster  received  32,347/. ;  Munster,  21,026/. ;  Leinster,  36,283/. ;  and  Con- 
naught,  13,505/.  ' 

Army  Rewarde — Number  of  Soldiers  who  have  established  their  Claims  to  Marks 
of  Distinction  with  Good-Conduct  Pay,  3529 ;  Number  who  have  established 
their  Claims  to  Marks  of  Distinction,  but  who  decline  giving  up  their  Claims 
to  Additional  Pay  for  Length  of  Service,  in  order  to  entitle  themselves  to  Good- 
Conduct  Pay,  8422.     Total  Number  entitled  to  Marks  of  Distinction,  11,951. 

itfam's^et— Number  of  Places  in  England  and  Wales  Licensed  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  Marriage  under  the  Provisions  of  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  cap.  83,  1136; 
Number  of  Certificates  for  Marriage  Granted  under  the  same  Act,  during  the 
six  Months  from  July  to  December,  1837,  2343;  Number  of  Marriages  cele- 
brated other  than  according  to  the  Rites  of  the  Established  Church  during  the 
same  period,  J  74b :  of  which  453  were  in  the  Superintendent  Registrar's  Olfioe, 
and  1292  in  Registered  Places  of  Worship,  or  between  Quakers  or  Jews ;  2t0 
were  b^  License,  and  1525  on  production  of  Certificate.  Number  celebrated 
accordmg  to  the  Rites  of  the  Established  Church  within  tlie  Bills  of  Mortality 
in  the  same  period,  6032 ;  of  which  5108  were  after  Banns,  and  911  by  License* 

Merchant  Seamen — Registered  Seamen  serving  in  British  Vessels  on  9th  June, 
1838,  156,872 ;  Apprenticed  Seamen  serving  at  ttie  same  date,  21,107. 

Beer  HouMee— Licenses  taken  out  in  1835,  39,654;  in  1837,  45,394;  Increase 
14J  per  cent. 

Coneumpiiun  of  iS^'ri/#— Quantities  of  British  and  Foreign  Spirits  paid  Duty  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  in  1836,  31,402,418  Gallons;  in  1837,  28,943,103 ;  DecreaBo 
7*8  percent. 

Conttimplhn  o/ZfTite— Quantities  retained  for  Consumption  in  the  United  King- 
dom, in  1836,  6,809.212  Gallons;  in  1837,  6,391,560;  Decrease  6*1  per  cent. 

Window  I>tf/y-— Order  of  the  Twelve  Towns  in  England  (exclusive  of  London) 
which  contribute  the  largest  Amount  to  the  Window  Duty ;  Liverpool,  21,467/. ; 
Bath,  Manchester,  Bristol,  Brighton,  Birminghami  Cheltenham,  Leeds,  Clifton, 
Norwich,  Cambridge  Town,  &c,  and  Portsmouth^  3685/. 

Insurances  on  Farming  Stock^—ToiaX  Amount  Insured  thereupon  by  Fire  Offices 
in  England,  in  1837,  44,916.981/. 

JVemyMip^f— Number  in  the  Year  (ending  15th  September)  1836,  397;  in  1837, 
458;  Stamps  Issued  in  the  first  period,  35,576,056;  in  the  second,  53,496,207 ; 
Increase  50  per  cent. 

Thames  Passen^ers^^umhet  who  Landed  or  Embarked  at  Hungerford  Wharf, 
in  1834,  30,985;  in  1835,  142,139;  in  1836,  225,974;  and  in  the  Half  Year 
ending  July  11th,  1837, 174,563. 

Caledonian  Ono/— Total  Expenditure  thereupon,  from  its  commencement  in 
October,  1803,  to  1st  of  May,  1838, 1,01 8,608/. ;  Canal  Dues  received  during  the 
same  period,  35,125/.;  Estimate  of  JSum  required  to  Repair  and  Perfect  the 
Canal>  143,837/. 
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Brititk  J/aotfiow  Eitimate  of  Woiln  to  complete  the  Baildingi,  aooording  to  Sir 
Robert  Smirke's  plao,  250^000/^  exclusive  of  the  Purchase  of  10  Houses,  and 
of  their  sito. 

Crime  im  AW  Sotdh  fPo^— Populatioo  io  1628,  36,598;  in  1833,  60>794;  in 
1836,  77,096 :  Persons  Committed  for  Trial,  in  1833,  727 ;  in  1836,  1082 ; 
Proportion  to  Population,  in  1833, 1  in  83;  in  1836, 1  in  72. 

Savwgs*  .Bmiii— Number  of  Depositors,  indudinff  Charitable  Institutions  and 
Friendly  Societies,  on  20th  November,  1836,  597,959;  on  same  date,  in  1837, 
635,440;  Increase  6*2  per  cent.;  Amount  of  Deposits, in  1836,18,761,219/.; 
in  1837, 19,599,873/.;  Increase  4*4  per  cent 

EtfporUjrom  the  Umted  Kinffdam^TQM  Declared  Value,  in  1836,53,368,572/.; 
in  1837,  42,214,938/.;  Decrease,  11, 153,63  4/. =29  per  cent. 

Dectm  Prize  AfoiMy— Total  Value  of  the  Booty  captured  as  Priie  Money  bv  the 
Armv  in  the  Deccan,  in  1817-18,  which  had  been  realised  on  20th  June,  1838, 
&R.'l02,22,406;  Amount  Distributed  at  the  same  date,  S.  R.  98,02,207 ;  Ba- 
lance S.R.  4,20,299,  besides  the  Nagpore  Jewels,  in  the  custody  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

Fmrpemty  Pteef$ — Number  Issued  from  first  Coinage  on  14th  March,  1836,  to 
3lst  March.  1838, 5^9,000;  Value  89,325/. 


Rbysnub. 

An  4bslraet  qfihe  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  qf  Great  Britain  in  each 
qfthe  Teare  and  Quarter$  ended  &th  My  1837  cmd  1838. 


CustoMt 

Eidsa  • 

Stamps  • 

Taxes    • 

PostOflke 

Miscellaneottt 

Imprest  Moneys,  Repaymentsy  fte. 

Totol 


44,075,4001^,972,773300,848 


YMTtsndtdSUiJoly. 


1837 


£. 

19,290,605 

12,163,800 

6,583,771 

3,720,175 

1,471,737 

48,174 

797,138 


1838 


18,790,464 
11,439,296 
6,506,980 
3,627,204 
1,544,006 
39,106 
1,025,717 


£. 


72,269 
228*,  579 


£. 

500,141 

724,504 

76,791 

92,971 

9^068 


1,403,475 


Qvartofs  eadsd  Mi  July. 


1837 


Customs     ••••••• 

Excise  •*.••.•• 

Stamps 

Taxes 

PostOfllee 

Miscellaneous • 

Imprest  Moneys,  Repayments,  &c 

Total  Income  •     .     • 


£. 

4,430,385 

8,663,664 

1,647,039 

1,609,409 

356,737 

5,727 

270,719 


10,983,580 


1838 


£. 

4,769,400 

2,437,112 

1,692,134 

1,609,508 

381,000 

10,390 

448,4181)77 


£. 
339,015 


11,347,962  590,834 


IncreMt. 


45,095 

99 

24,263 

4,663 

,609 


£. 
2261452 


226,452 


Total  Decrease  on  the  YeM  £1,102^27. 
Total  licreaaa  on  ike  Qnaiter  £364,382. 
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An  Abstract  of  the  Inccmie  and  Charge  of  the  ComoUdated  Fund  in  each 
of  the  Quarters  ended  bth  July  1837  and  1838. 


INOOMS. 

CHARGE.                           1 

DeMription. 

Qoarton  siidcd 
•thJttly. 

DMetiptioa. 

Qoarten  ended 
6th  July. 

1887 

1838 

1837 

1838 

Customs      .     • 
Excise   •     •     • 
Stamp..     .     . 
Taxes     .     .     . 
Post  Office .     . 
MiscellaDeous  • 

Total .     . 

soss  ftoM  Coa.l 
•olidHad    Faadf 
hi  Irsbiid.      J 

£. 
4,430,385 
2,663,564 
1,647,039 
1,609,409 
348,000 
598,142 

£. 
4.769,400 
2,437,112 
1,692,134 
1,609,508 
381,000 
479»009 

PatmaneDt  Debt 
TermiDable  Au-l 

nuities     .     ./ 
Interest  on  Ex-) 

chequer  Bills/ 
SiirkinrFQnd  • 
The  aril  List  . 
Other  Charges  • 

Total  Charge. 
Th9  Surplus  • 

Total.     • 

£. 
8,118,650 

712,566 

16,159 

465,706 
113,489 
820,616 

£. 
8,171,157 

709,104 
19,211 

96,400 
541,990 

11,296,539 
253,949 

11,368.163 

•  • 

10,247,186 
UQ3,302 

9,537,862 
Ii830,301 

Total.     . 

11,550,488 

11,368,163 

11,550,488 

11,368,168 

Quarterly  Averages  of  the  Weekly  lAabiliHee  and  Assets  of  the  Bank  qf 
England,  in  the  Quarters  ending  29th  May,  and  26th  June^  1838. 


Qnurttn 
endisf 

UAULITIBS. 

A8SSTS.                       1 

CbcnlstioB. 

Depoelte. 

I^L 

Secorillet. 

BtdUoa. 

ToUL 

29CbMe]r.    . 

96UiJuie.    . 

19.QI8.Q00 
19,047,000 

10.78ft.000 
10.4a6.000 

99.804.000 
99.478.000 

£. 
S9.04S.000 
99.3M.000 

£. 
9.800.C00 
9.791.000 

£. 
89.454.000 
89.076.000 

Weekly  Average  Prices  qf  Com  in  England  and  Wake,  in  the  Mosdh  pf 
June,  and  the  Quarter  endmg  Midsummer.  1838. 


Wotkt  apding  Juna 

1st. 

8th. 

15th. 

22iKl. 

29th. 

ATenftsf 
theMootk 

Avenftof 
IheQMrter. 

9.      d. 

9.      d. 

9,      d. 

jw    d. 

«.    d. 

9.       d. 

«.      d. 

WWat    . 

63    1 

64    3 

64  11 

65    6 

67    3 

65    0 

62     0 

Barley     « 

31     2 

31    4 

31    4 

30  11 

31    2 

31    2 

30    6 

Oats.     . 

22    9 

22  10 

22    7 

22    7 

22    9 

22    8 

»    8 

Rye   .     . 

33  11 

33    8 

34    5 

35    9 

36    3 

34    9 

33     1 

Beans     • 

37    4 

37    7 

37    5 

37    7 

37    6 

37    5 

36     1 

Peas.     . 

35    5 

86    5 

36  11 

35    8 

35  10 

36    0 

34    6 
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BANKRUPTS. 

■An  Analysis  of  Bankruptcies  in  England  and  fFales^  showing  (he 
Counties  and  the  Trades  in  wkich  the  same  occurred^  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June^  1838. — (J/i  continuation  of  Account  at 
page  128.     To  be  continued  quarterly.) 


COUNTIES. 

May. 

Jona. 

TRADES. 

May. 

June. 

Bedford     .     . 
Berks   .     .     , 
Buckingham   « 
Cambridge 
Chester      •     « 
Cornwall   .     , 
Cumberland    < 
Derby  .     . 
Devon  .     •     < 
Dorset  •     • 
Durham     •     i 
Essex   .     .     . 
Gloucester,     < 
Hereford    •     « 
Hertford    . 
Huntingdon 
Kent    .     .     . 
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Oxford .     .     , 
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Salop    .     • 
Somerset    •     « 
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Sufiblk.     .     , 
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Sussex .     •     , 
Warwick   .     , 
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Cotton  Trade  •     •     • 
Woollen  do.    .     •     . 
SUk        do.    .     .     . 
Lin^n      do.     •      >      • 

2 
,3 

•  • 

2 
2 

1 

Iron        do.    •     •     • 
Building  do.    •     •     . 
Miscellaneous       •     • 

Jgricuilwre. 

Farmers     •     .     •     • 
Com  and  Hop  Dealers 
Cattle  and  Wool  Dealers 
Coaches  and  Horses  • 
Brewers,MalUters  and 
Distillers       •     •     •[ 

Other. 

Innkeepers  and  Vic-l 
tuallers    •     .     .       / 

Merchants,  Ware-       \ 
housemen,  Affents,    1 
Brokers,  and  Whole-  j 
sale  Dealers        .     .  j 

Tradesmen,  Shop-         \ 
keepers,  and  Retail     > 
Dealers    •     .     •     •; 
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Second  Report  of  the  Irish  Railway  Commissioners. 

The  Second  Report  of  the  Commissionere  appointed  to  consider  as  to 
a  General  System  of  Railways  in  Ireland,  which  has  just  heenlaid  before 
Parliament,  is  in  many  respects  a  most  important  and  most  valuable 
statistical  document. 

The  Commissioners  (whose  names  are  worthy  of  being  recorded  on 
account  of  this  Report,  as  some  of  the  most  eminent  contributors 
to  statistical  knowledge,)*  were  appointed  to  examine  the  principal 
lines  of  communication  in  Ireland,  with  reference  to  the  comparative 
advantages  and  facilities  they  will  afford  for  the  construction  of  rail- 
ways; to  consider  the  expediency  and  the  best  means  of  adopting  a 
general  system  of  railways  in  that  country ;  to  enquire  into  the  best 
mode  of  directing  the  development  of  this  new  and  important  means  of 
intercourse  to  the  channels  whereby  the  greatest  advantages  may  be 
obtained  by  the  smallest  outlay,  taking  into  consideration  not  only  the 
existing  means  which  the  country  presents,  but  those  which  may  be 
anticipated  from  the  resources  which  may  in  future  be  developed ;  and, 
lastly,  to  enquire  what  ports  on  the  western  or  southern  coasts  of  Ireland 
are  best  adapted  for  communication  with  America,  and  what  facilities 
exist  for  the  construction  of  lines  of  railroad  across  Ireland  to  such 
ports,  with  the  greatest  possible  collateral  benefits  to  internal  traffic. 

It  would  be  impossible  within  the  limits  of  the  Journal  to  give  more 
than  an  outline  of  the  Report  and  of  the  recommendations  which  it 
contains,  with  an  abstract  of  the  principal  grounds  upon  which  the 
latter  are  founded.  This  outline,  however,  will  be  sufficient  to  acquaint 
the  reader  with  the  nature  of  the  Report,  and  to  enable  him  with  greater 
ease  to  consult  the  original  for  fuller  information. 

The  Report  commences  with  a  general  statistical  view  of  Ireland, 
exhibiting  the  manner  in  which  the  population  is  distributed  and  em- 
ployed— the  exports  and  imports  of  the  couutr}* — the  amount  of  the 
present  traffic,  and  through  what  channels  it  is  carried  on — the  number 
of  public  conveyances  throughout  Ireland,  and  the  average  number  of 
passengers  on  every  road— with  the  amount  of  postage  received  in  the 
different  towns.  From  this  information,  the  Commissioners  have  de- 
duced the  relative  importance  of  different  districts,  and  the  commercial 
activity  prevailing  in  each.  The  next  branch  of  enquiry  relates  to  the 
nature  and  fertility  of  the  soil — the  productiveness  of  the  different  dis- 
tricts— the  capabilities  of  improvement  which  they  possess — and  the 
facilities  which  they  afford  for  railway  communications.    The  geological 

*  Thomas  Drummond,  Esq.  R.  E.,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Ireland ;  Colonel 
J.  Fox  Burgoyne;  Profei^sor  Peter  iiarluw;  and  Richard  Grifiith,  Esq. 
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structure  of  the  country  throws  great  light  upon  these  questions,  and  the 
Beport  contains  a  very  valuable  paper  upon  this  branch  of  the  subject  by 
Mr.  Griffith. 

In  illustration  of  this  part  of  the  Report,  some  beautiful  maps  on  a 
new  plan  are  given,  which  places  before  the  eye  a  picture  of  the  country, 
representing  the  distribution  of  its  population  and  traffic,  with  its  geo- 
logical features  in  considerable  detail. 

The  Commissioners  state  their  conviction,  foimded  upon  the  infor- 
mation thus  obtained,  that  the  important  public  objects  anticipated 
from  the  establishment  of  railways  in  Ireland,  are  not  to  be  accom- 
plished by  separate  and  isolated  lines,  but  by  a  well-combined  and  judi- 
cious system,  in  which  the  joint  traffic  of  many  places  and  districts 
should  pass  to  a  great  extent  over  one  common  line. 

This  principle,  and  the  circumstances  above  detailed,  have  guided 
the  Commissioners  in  selecting  the  direction  of  the  main  trunk  lines 
which  they  recommend,  and  which  they  describe  at  considerable  length. 
The  reports  of  the  engineers  employed  in  surveying  the  country  in  these 
directions,  with  the  engraved  plans  and  sections  of  the  proposed  lines 
which  accompany  the  Report,  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 

The  second  part  of  the  Report  is  devoted  to  an  enquiry  into  the  probable 
return  on  the  capital  which  would  be  required  to  construct  and  work 
these  lines.  To  ascertain  this  point,  the  Commissioners  enter,  in  some 
detail,  into  the  economy  of  railroads,  the  mechanical  principle  of  their 
construction,  the  cost  of  constructing  and  maintaining  them,  and  of 
working  locomotive  engines,  with  the  means  by  which  the  expense  may 
be  confined  to  the  lowest  scale.  The  results  thus  obtained  are  applied 
to  the  previous  data  respecting  the  population,  produce,  and  consumption 
of  the  districts  traversed  by  the  proposed  lines,  and  Uie  Commissioners 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  these  lines  are  the  best  adapted,  in  the 
aggregate,  to  give  the  greatest  return  on  capital. 

The  third  part  of  the  Report  is  occupied  with  the  consideration  of  the 
circumstances  peculiar  to  the  situation  of  Ireland,  and  the  present  con- 
dition of  its  inhabitants,  which  would  render  the  promotion  of  such 
works  as  are  recommended,  or  any  of  them,  an  object  of  national 
importance ;  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  necessary  or  advis- 
able to  promote  them.  The  Commissioners  here  examine  the  peculiar 
facilities  which  Ireland  offers  in  comparison  with  England  for  a  steam 
communication  with  America ;  and  devote  a  chapter  to  the  then  agitated, 
but  now  settled,  question  of  the  practicability  of  such  a  communication 
in  the  present  state  of  steam  navigation.  They  then  proceed  to  shew 
the  necessity  of  the  most  rapid  communication  between  London  and 
Dublin,  in  order  to  obtain  success  for  any  attempt  to  establish  an  inters 
course  with  America  by  this  route,  and  its  importance  to  the  profitable 
working  of  railways  in  any  part  of  Ireland;  and  they  give  a  statement 
of  projects  which  nave  been  proposed  for  efifectinff  this  communication. 
The  present  condition  of  the  population  of  Ireland,  with  a  view  of  the 
peculiar  circumstances  whicn  affect  it,  are  next  reviewed,  and  some 
important  facts  are  added,  showing  the  influence  of  railways  in  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  a  country,  and  improving  the  moral  and  physiod 
state  of  its  inhabitants. 

The  Report  concludes  with  recommendations  as  to  tbe  mode  in  whicb 
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public  aid  may  be  most  efiectually  and  economically  given  to  wo^ks  of 
this  nature,  and  suggestions  as  to  a  general  control  of  railway  com* 
panies. 

The  Appendix  contains  an  outline  of  the  Geology  of  Ireland,  by  Mr. 
Griffith ;  suggestions  on  the  powers  to  be  given  to  railway  companies ; 
the  Reports  of  Mr.  Vignoles  and  Mr.  Macneil,  the  engineers  employed 
to  survey  the  country  on  the  proposed  lines  of  railway ;  Captain  Evans's 
Report  on  the  Western  Harbours  of  Ireland ;  Mr.  Vignoles*  and  Mr. 
Cubitt's  Reports  on  Railways  through  Wales,  with  several  other  docu- 
ments and  valuable  Statistical  Tables  relating  to  the  commerce,  traffic, 
and  resources  of  Ireland. 

In  attempting  to  give  a  digest  of  this  mass  of  information,  we  shall 
follow,  as  far  as  possible,  the  order  of  the  Report,  availing  ourselves 
of  the  documents  in  the  Appendix  to  illustrate  or  enlarge  upon  the 
several  topics  to  which  they  relate. 

The  first  part  of  the  enquiry  relates  to  the  amount,  distribution,  and 
employment  of  the  population. 

Amount  of  the  Population. — ^The  population  of  Ireland  was,  in  the 
year— 

1731  .  2,010,221 

1791  •  4,206,602,  rate  of  increase  per  annum  1}  per  cent 

1821  .  6,801,827  ,  ,,  If      „ 

1831  .  7,767,401  ,  ,,  U      „ 

1834  •  7,943,960  „  „  |      „ 

The  last  interval  is  perhaps  too  short  to  furnish  an  exact  estimate  of 
the  present  rate  of  increase;  but  if  the  rate  between  1821  and  1831  be 
taken  as  a  guide,  the  present  population  of  Ireland  (in  1838)  is 
8,523,750.  The  present  population  of  Great  Britain,  calculated  in  the 
same  manner,  is  18,226,725;  whence  it  appears  that  the  population  of 
Ireland  is  within  600,000  of  being  equal  to  one-third  of  the  population 
of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Distributioji  of  the  Population. — ^To  give  a  distinct  view  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  this  mass  of  people  is  distributed  over  the  country,  a  map 
has  been  prepared,  which  indicates,  by  various  degrees  of  shade,  the 
relative  densities  of  the  population.  It  appears  that  the  population  is 
most  numerous  in  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Monaghan,  and  in  part  of 
the  counties  of  Cavan  and  Fermanagh,  Antrim,  and  Down.  l)iminishing 
in  density,  but  still  furnishing  a  large  proportion  to  the  square  mile, 
the  population  extends  over  the  counties  of  Longford,  Westmeath, 
King's,  Queen's,  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  and  Wexford ;  and  thence  a  large 
mass,  second  only  to  the  northern  portion,  spreads  over  the  southern 
counties  of  Tipperary,  Limerick,  and  parts  of  Cork  and  Waterford. 
Beyond  the  Shannon  lies  a  district  very  thickly  peopled ;  and  the  parts 
of  Roscommon,  Leitrim,  &c.,  adjacent  to  the  river,  have  the  same  pro- 
portion of  inhabitants  as  the  midland  district. 

These  four  divisions  of  the  population  differ  exceedingly  in  social 
condition,  in  habits,  character,  and  even  in  personal  appearance.  The 
northern  portion  are  better  lodged,  clothed,  and  fed  than  the  others : 
the  wages  of  labour  are  higher,  being  on  an  average  about  Is.  per  day ; 
and  their  food  consists  chiefly  of  meal,  potatoes,  and  milk.  They  are  a 
frugal,  industrious,  and  intelligent  race,  inhabiting  a  district  for  the 
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most  part  less  fertile  than  the  south  of  Ireland,  but  cultivating  it  better, 
and  paying  higher  rents  in  proportion  to  the  quality  of  the  land. 

In  the  southern  districts  the  population  is  in  every  respect  in  a  worse 
condition ;  their  habitations  are  inferior ;  their  food  consists  at  best  of 
potatoes  and  milk,  without  meal;  their  wages  are  one-third  less,  or 
8(2.  a  day ;  yet  the  peasantry  are  a  robust,  active,  and  athletic  race ; 
capable  of  great  exertions ;  often  exposed  to  great  privations ;  ignorant, 
but  eager  for  instruction ;  and  readily  trained  under  judicious  manage- 
ment to  habits  of  order  and  steady  industry. 

The  population  of  the  midland  districts  resembles  that  of  the  south ; 
but  that  of  the  western  district  is  decidedly  inferior  to  both  in  condition 
and  appearance.  Their  food  consists  of  the  potato  alone,  without  meal, 
and  in  most  cases  without  milk;  their  cabins  are  wretched  hovels,  their 
beds  straw ;  the  wages  of  labour  are  reduced  to  the  lowest  point,  not 
averaging  more  than  6d,  a  day.  Agriculture  is  in  the  rudest  and  lowest 
state;  a  farmer  employing  labourers,  and  adopting  the  improved  system 
of  modern  husbandry,  is  rarely  to  be  found ;  the  country  swarms  with 
small  occupiers ;  labour  brings  no  adequate  return ;  poverty  and  misery 
have  deprived  the  people  of  all  energy,  and  the  great  mass  of  them  exist 
in  a  state  bordering  upon  destitution. 

Looking  then  to  tne  numbers,  condition,  and  habits  of  the  people 
within  these  four  great  divisions,  and  to  their  relative  capabilities  of 
benefiting  by  an  improved  system  of  communication,  the  Commis- 
sioners express  their  opinion  that  the  first  efibrts  should  be  directed 
towards  carrying  lines  of  railway  from  Dublin  through  the  northern  and 
southern  districts.  The  population  of  the  western  district  are  not  in  a 
condition  to  profit  equally  by  such  works ;  but  greater  good  would  be 
effected  among  them  by  opening  common  roads,  of  which  in  some  parts 
they  are  in  great  want. 

It  will  be  found  that  the  relative  amount  of  traffic,  number  of  passen- 
gers, and  other  circumstances,  unite  to  confirm  this  view :  they  further 
define  more  particularly  the  direction  which  the  lines  should  follow,  and 
show  their  respective  usefulness  and  importance. 

Employment  of  the  Population. — With  respect  to  the  employment  of 
the  people,  it  is  essentially  agricultural ;  but  in  the  northern  districts 
numbers  of  the  peasantry,  who  occupy  and  cultivate  small  portions  of 
land,  devote  their  spare  time  to  the  domestic  manufacture  of  linen. 
The  culture  of  flax,  its  preparation  and  manufacture,  occupy  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  population  in  the  counties  of  Armagh,  Antrim, 
Down,  Tyrone,  Londonderry,  and  part  of  Monaghan. 

The  number  of  weavers  who  manufacture  on  their  own  account  is 
decreasing ;  but  as  machinery  has  not  yet  been  so  extensively  applied 
to  the  manufacture  of  linen  as  to  the  spinning  of  yarn,  the  hand-loom 
weaver  is  still  able  to  hold  his  ground. 

There  are  in  Belfast  and  its  immediate  vicinity  15  mills  for  spinning 
linen  yarn,  and  4  at  places  not  far  distant.  The  largest  of  these  mills 
employs  800  persons,  and  its  annual  consumption  of  flax  is  720  tons. 
No  authentic  information  of  the  state  of  the  linen  trade  can  be  obtained 
subsequent  to  the  year  1824,  when  the  Linen  Board  was  discontiuued. 
In  that  year  the  value  of  unbleached  linen  sold  in  Ireland  was  2,580,697/., 
of  which  2,109,303/.,  or  SO  per  cent.,  was  sold  in  Ulster.     The  number 
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of  acres  sown  with  flax  in  Ireland  in  1823  was  122,242»  of  which  80,936, 
or  two-thirds,  were  situate  in  Ulster.  From  Returns  by  the  Collectors 
of  Customs  it  appears  that  the  export  of  linen  irom  Ireland  to  foreign 
countries  in  1825  was  55,114,515  yards;  in  1835 it  was 70,209,572 ;— 
shewing  an  increase  of  15,095,057  yards,  or  27  per  cent.  The  vdue 
of  linen  exported  in  1835  is  stated  to  have  been  3,730,854/.* 

The  only  town  in  Ireland  in  which  the  cotton  trade  has  been  esta- 
blished to  any  extent  is  Belfast,  and  there  it  is  represented  as  decUning* 
Several  mills  designed  for  cotton-spinning  are  now  employed  in  spinning 
flax,  and  there  are  at  present  only  6  cotton-mills  in  Belfastf 

The  woollen  trade  has  considerably  diminished  since  1822.  At  that 
time  there  existed  in  and  about  Dublin  45  manufacturers,  having 
92  billies,  employing  2885  hands,  and  producing  annually  29,312  pieces 
of  cloth.  The  value  of  this  was  then  stated  at  336,380/.,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  did  not  exceed  200,000/.  There  are  now  only 
36  billies  employed  in  the  same  district,  and  the  value  of  goods  manu- 
factured is  from  90,000/.  to  100,000/.— a  decrease  of  one-half. 

In  1822  the  returns  from  the  districts  of  Cork,  Kilkenny,  Moate, 
and  Carrick-on-Suir,  gave  the  number  of  3184  persons  employed,  and 
19,322  pieces  manufactured,  of  the  value  of  199,100/.  These  amounts 
are  stated  a  good  deal  too  high,  but  at  present  these  districts  do  not 
manufacture  to  the  extent  of  20,000/.  The  flannel  trade  of  Wicklow 
and  Wexford  was  estimated  at  3000  persons  employed,  and  7800  pieces 
made,  of  the  value  of  54,600/. :  it  does  not  at  preseut  amount  to  500/. 
The  manufacture*  however,  of  worsted  and  stuff  articles  has  groatly 
increased  since  1822,  and  is  now  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  at 
Mountmellick  and  Abbeyleix. 

The  wool  grown  in  Ireland  was  estimated  in  1821  at  5000  bags  of 
50  stones  each ;  it  has  since  increased  to  about  7000  bags,  or  from 
300,000  to  350,000  stones,  in  value  about  300,000/.  Irish  wool  is 
suitable  only  to  the  manufacture  of  doth  of  very  low  price,  and  to  the 
worsted  manufacture — ^hoice  the  recent  extension  of  the  latter  branch* 
Two-thirds  or  more  of  the  wool  is  exported  to  England  and  France. 
The  fine  cloths  of  Dublin  are  beginning  to  find  a  market  in  England. 
Mr.  Willans  calculates  that  the  consumption  of  woollen  goods  in  Ireland 
does  not  exceed  1,400,000/.  per  annum.  This  trade  is  now  in  a  healthy 
state,  and  there  is  reason  to  expect  its  yearly  advance.} 

There  are  no  other  manufactures  of  national  importance.  Of  late 
years,  however,  the  various  processes  to  which  agricultural  produce  is 
subjected,  such  as  grinding,  malting,  brewing,  and  distilling,  have  been 
greatly  extended  and  improved.     Until  lately,  Irish  wheat  was  almost 

*  According  to  the  Retoros  of  the  Inspectors  of  Factories  there  yrete,  at  the 
close  of  1837,  41  flax,  hemp,  or  tow- factories,  in  Ireland,  all  of  which,  with  two 
exceptions,  are  situated  in  the  north,  chiefly  at  Belfast.  The  number  of  hands 
employed  in  them  was  7810,  of  whom  3036  were  under  18  years  of  aj^. 

t  In  December,  1837,  the  Inspectors  of  Factories  reported  that  there  were  2$ 
cotton-factories  in  Ireland  ;  those  of  the  largest  size,  excepting  1  in  the  county  of 
Waterford,  being:  situated  in  Belfast  or  its  vicinity.  The  number  of  workers 
employed  was  3683,  of  whom  1738  were  under  18^ears  of  age. 

I  The  number  of  woollen  or  worsted  factories  in  Ireland  in  December,  1837, 
was  46,  all  situated  at  Dublin  or  in  the  southern  counties.  They  employed  1321 
hands,  of  whom  110  were  undeF  IB  years  of  age. 
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entirely  gromid  at  Bristol  and  Liverpool^  but  this  is  no  longer  the  caie. 
Great  breweries  hare  been  established  in  Dublin  and  Cork,  and  Irish 
porter  is  largely  exported  to  England,  and  successfully  rivals  Uiat  of  Lon- 
don, even  in  the  metropolis  itscdf.  The  quality  of  Irish  produce  has  also 
considerably  improved.  Irish  butter,  pork,  and  beef,  bring  higher  prices 
in  the  English  market  than  they  did  some  years  ago,  while  the  quantity 
produced  and  exported  has  much  increased.  These  improvements  are 
most  manifest  in  the  districts  of  Cork,  Waterfbrd,  Limerick,  and  Beirut. 

But  these  signs  of  growing  prosperity  are  unhappily  not  so  dis- 
cemable  in  the  condition  of  the  people  as  m  the  amount  of  the  produce 
of  their  labour.  The  proportion  of  the  latter  reserved  for  their  use  is 
too  small  to  be  consistent  with  a  healthy  state  of  society. 

Nature  and  Amount  of  the  present  Traffic, — ^The  Commissioners 
preface  this  section  of  their  Report  with  some  remarks  upon  the  great 
want  of  statistical  data  in  this  country,  which  are  worthy  of  being  tran- 
scribed at  length.  **  We  have  had  great  difficidty  in  obtaining  any 
information  which  could  be  depended  on  with  respect  to  the  important 
subject  of  the  present  traffic  of  Ireland.  Though  the  value  of  statis- 
tical information  is  now  generally  und^stood  and  admitted,  no  steps 
have  as  yet  been  taken  in  this  country  towards  collecting  it  to  the  extent, 
or  with  the  precision,  cornmensurate  to  its  great  importance.  The  data 
which  such  returns  furnish  constitute,  in  many  cases,  the  only  sound 
foundation  for  legislation.  They  frequently  develop  relations  which  it 
greatly  imports  the  well-being  of  society  to  have  clearly  ascertained 
and  established ;  and  they  furnish  the  most  important  aid,  as  well  as 
point  out  the  safest  course,  in  removing  impediments  to  national  pros- 
perity, and  in  promoting  judicious  improvement.  Yet,  notwithstanding^ 
tiiese  advantages,  which  cannot  be  disputed,  the  statistical  returns  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  except  when  rdating  to  revenue,  are  lament- 
ably defective.  And  whenever  a  public  enquiry  becomes  necessary 
into  any  matter  connected  with  our  social  condition,  the  parties  charged 
with  such  enquiries  find  themselves  impeded  at  every  step  by  the  want 
of  this  information ;  they  are  compelled,  amidst  difficulties  which  never 
can  be  removed,  except  at  a  great  cost,  to  begin  and  collect  facts  for 
their  own  guidance  and  information,  and  with  very  little  aid  from  pub- 
lic records  or  official  documents.  Even  when  a  machinery  exists,  as  in 
the  Customs  and  Excise,  which,  at  a  small  expenditure,  might  be  ren- 
dered available  for  collecting  much  valuable  information  of  a  statistical 
nature,  no  such  use  is  made  of  it :  whenever  an  article  of  commerce 
ceases  to  be  subject  to  taxation,  all  accurate  information  as  to  its  amount, 
consumption,  and  distribution,  is  lost." 

Thus,  in  Ireland,  no  account  of  the  trade  or  of  passengers  between 
that  country  and  Great  Britain — no  details  respecting  some  articles  of 
commerce — no  statement  of  produce  brought  to  the  great  fairs  and 
markets,  or  of  traffic  on  the  road — can  be  officially  supplied. 

In  default  of  these  soiurces  of  information,  the  Commissioners  had 
recourse  to  the  constabulary  force,  through  whose  assistance,  together 
with  returns  from  the  Customs,  and  the  officers  of  the  principal  canals, 
and  of  some  of  the  largest  coach  and  car  establishments,  an  account  of 
the  traffic  of  the  principal  towns  in  Ireland  has  been  prepared  and  re- 
presented on  a  map  by  Lieut.  Harness,  R.£. 
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A  reference  to  this  map  shows  that  the  laigest  line  of  internal  traffic 
stretches  from  Dublin  to  the  westward,  along  the  Grand  Canal,  joining 
the  Shannon  at  Shannon  Harbour,  and  extending  down  that  river  to 
Limerick.  The  Shannon  is  now  navigated  for  the  distance  of  150  miles 
by  a  number  of  steam-yessels ;  and  a  regular  and  thriving  intercourse  is 
established^  by  means  of  the  Grand  Canal,  between  Limerick  uid 
Liverpool. 

Tins  canal  extends  from  Dublin  to  the  Shannon,  79}  miles,  and 
thence  to  Ballinasloe  9}.  Its  branches  are  7,  and  their  aggr^ate 
length  is  65|  miles :  of  these,  the  chief  extends  to  Athy,  where  it 
joins  the  Barrow  navigation.  In  1822,  the  total  tonnage  conveyed  on 
the  Grand  Canal  was  134,939;  in  1830,  224,749;  and  in  1837, 
215,910.  The  tolls  in  1837  amounted  to  40,859/.  In  1830,  the  eflfect 
of  the  introduction  of  steam-vessels  on  the  Shannon  began  to  be  felt  on 
the  Grand  Canal.  The  Inland  Navigation  Company  haa  now  9  steamers 
on  the  river,  which  carried  47,289  tons  of  goods  in  1836 ;  and  in  the 
same  year  conveyed  from  Limerick  to  Dubhn,  for  transhipment  to 
Liverpool,  289  tons  of  wheat,  7158  tons  of  flour,  1156  tons  of  oatmeal, 
and  12,795  firkins  of  butter. 

The  following  are  the  remaining  principal  canals  and  navigations  in 
Ireland: — 

The  Royal  Canal,  which  extends  from  Dublin,  through  Mullingar,  to 
Richmond-harbour  on  the  Shannon,  92  miles.  It  has  one  branch  5  miles 
long,  to  Longford.  The  total  receipts  in  1836  were  25,148/.,  and  the 
expenditure  11,912/. 

The  Barrow  Navigation  reaehes  from  Athy,  where  it  is  joined  by  a 
branch  of  the  Grand  Canal,  to  its  junction  with  the  river  Suir  below 
Waterford.  In  1800,  the  tonnage  conveyed  on  it  was  19,828;  and  in 
1835  it  was  66,084.     Tht  tolls  in  the  latter  year  amounted  to  4966/. 

The  navigation  of  the  Suir,  which  is  very  imperfect,  extends  from 
Waterford  to  Clonmel,  a  distance  of  40  miles. 

The  Boyne  Navigation  is  19  English  miles  in  length,  uniting  Drog- 
heda  and  Navan.    The  tolls  in  1837  amounted  to  775/. 

The  length  of  the  Newry  Canal  is  16}  Irish  miles ;  it  forms  the  com- 
munication between  Lough  Neagh  and  Newry,  and  thence  to  the  sea. 
In  1837  the  tonnage  amounted  to  102,332,  and  the  tolls  to  3505/. 

The  Tyrone  Navigation  was  executed  at  the  public  expense,  to  en- 
courage the  working  of  certain  collieries  at  Coal  Island.  The  tonnage 
in  1836  amounted  to  7291,  of  which  only  718  tons  were  coals. 

The  Lagan  Navigation  was  begun  in  1753,  to  connect  Belfast  with 
Lough  Neagh.  The  tonnage  in  1836  amounted  to  44,700,  and  the  ^lls 
to  2060/. 

The  length  of  navigation  from  Belfast  to  Coal  Island  is  61  miles,  and 
from  Newry  to  the  same  place  39  J  miles. 

The  Ulster  Canal,  which  is  now  completed  from  Lough  Neagh  to 
Monaghan,  and  will  pass  through  Lough  Erne  to  Belleek,  near  Bally- 
shannon,  will  nearly  imite  the  eastern  with  the  western  shore. 

The  total  tonnage  carried  by  all  the  canals  and  navigable  rivers  in 
Ireland  may  be  taken  at  about  600,000  tons,  and  the  tolls,  at  the 
average  rate  of  Id.  per  ton  a  mile,  at  71,242/.  The  average  distance 
which  the  above  tonnage  is  carried  is  30  iniles. 
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The  qaantitiefl  of  agricultural  produce  brought  fW>m  the  interior  to 
the  eeveral  ports  of  Ireland  is  estimated  at  1,225,000  tons,  of  which 
700,000  tons  are  for  exportation,  and  the  remainder  for  consumption  in 
the  ports. 

The  return,  or  import  trade,  is  computed  at  385,000  tons ;  there  then 
remain  materials  for  building,  fuel,  and  manure,  the  supply  of  which 
varies  greatly  with  the  circumstances  of  each  port. 

Lieutenant  Harness  has  made  the  following  estimate  of  the  inland 
traflSc  to  and  from  the  several  ports  : — 


Towns. 

Supposed 

Traffic  to  the 

TraflDc  from 

Total. 

prewnt 

Town. 

the  Town. 

PopakitioD. 

Dublin      •     •     • 

265,000 

418,000 

362,000 

780,000* 

Cork    .     .     , 

100,000 

261,200 

139,600 

400,800 

Belfast      • 

63,000 

157,300 

207,000 

304,300 

Limerick  «     « 

70,000 

232,000 

32,400 

264,400 

Waterford      . 

29,000 

155,800 

80,000 

235,800 

Galway     •     « 

36,000 

199,200 

13,900 

213,100 

LoDdomierry  < 

10,600 

68,400 

67,500 

125,900 

Drogbeda  •     . 

17,200 

67,700 

39,900 

107,600 

Newry  •     •     , 

14,600 

53,700 

51,000 

104,700 

Sligo    •     •     < 

18,000 

92,450 

10,200 

102,630 

Wexford    .     , 

12,000 

53,300 

33,900 

87,200 

DuDdalk    . 

10,500 

55,350 

28,400 

83,750 

ToQghal    •     , 

10,000 

38,900 

32,700 

71,600 

Tralee .... 

10,600 

55,100 

3,100 

58,200 

The  remaining  ports  are  inconsiderable,  both  as  to  population  and 
trade. 

The  value  of  the  trade  of  the  principal  ports  in  1835  is  shewn  in  the 
following  Table,  which  includes  the  coasting  trade  with  Great  Bri- 
tain:— 


PORTS. 

Value  of 
Imports. 

Value  of 
Exports. 

TotaU 

Belfast 

3,695,437 

4,341,794 

8,037,231 

Dublin  .     • 

4,430,321 

2,528,543 

6,958,864 

Cork      .     • 

2,751,(584 

2,909,846 

5,661,530 

Waterford   . 

1,274,154 

1,821,245 

3,095,399 

Londooderry 

708,054 

1,040,918 

1,748,972 

Newry   .     • 

568,711 

616,836 

1,185,547 

Limerick     • 

323,740 

726,430 

1,050,170 

Wexford     .     , 

621,417 

312,136 

933,553 

Dro^heda    . 

259,854 

766,027 

1,025,881 

DoDdalk     . 

107,953 

452,813 

560,766 

Slim)      .     .     . 
GaTway  .     • 

124,692 

369,490 

494,182 

88,268 

251,864 

340,132 

Youghal      •     , 

28,310 

215,316 

213,626 

All  other  Ports. 

354,502 

1,041,555 

1,396,057 

Total   , 

4 

• 

15,337,097 

17,394,813 

32,731,910 

*  At  p.  15  of  the  Report  the  traffic  to  and  fVrni  Dublin  is  stated  at  9€6,000  tons ;  the  abore 
tgvan  sre  taksii  from  Lieutenant  Hamett't  Report  in  the  Appendix. 
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The  toUl  tonnage  of  imports   and  exports,  in   the  several  ports, 
arranged  according  to  their  importance,  was  as  follows  in  1836 : — 


Tons. 

Dublin 590,000 

Belfast 315,000 

Cork 280,000 

Waterford     ....  248,000 

Limerick       •     •     .     •  121,600 
LoDdoDderry      ...       94,000 


Drogheda 
Newry  • 
Galway  • 
Wet  ford  . 
Dundalk  • 
Youghal    • 


Tons. 
90,000 
90,000 
73,000 
70,000 
66,000 
68,000 


The  Returns  from  the  Post-office  afford  another  test  of  commercial 
activity,  and  the  amount  of  postage  from  the  8  most  productive  coun- 
ties in  1836  was  as  follows  :— 


Dublin £75,726 

Cork  25,415 

Antrim 16,587 

Tipperary      .     •     .     .  10,845 


Limerick £9,185 

Down 8,824 

Waterford       •     •     .     .  7,323 

Kilkenny 4,688 


The  manner  in  which  the  several  hanVs  are  distrihuted  over  the 
country,  and  the  recent  date  of  their  establishment,  arc  also  worthy  of 
observation.  By  far  the  greater  number  have  been  opened  since  1833. 
There  1 


In  Londonderry  county  14  banks,  of  which  5  are  in  the  city  of  Londonderry, 


Cork. 
Belfast. 

the  town  of  Armagh, 
the  city  of  Waterford. 
the  town  of  Galway. 


Cork  ,,17  ,,  4 

Antrim  ,,16  ,,  6 

Armagh  ,,14  ,,  6 

Waterford         ,,        7  ,,  4 

Galway  ,,       10  ,,  4 

Tipperary         ,,       13 

Down  , ,        7 

Limerick  city  4 

These  facts  shew  pretty  clearly  the  relative  condition  and  commercial 
activity  of  the  principal  towns  and  districts  of  Ireland.  The  prepon- 
derance of  Dublin,  Cork,  Belfast,  Limerick,  and  Waterford,  with  their 
surrounding  districts,  is  very  great,  and  establish  their  claim  to  be  leading 
points  in  any  system  of  railway  communication.  With  respect  to  the 
south  of  Ireland,  it  appears  expedient  that  the  main  line  should  be 
carried  through  that  extensive  and  important  portion  of  the  country 
which  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  Barrow,  on  the  west  by  the  Shan- 
non,  and  stretches  southward  from  the  Grand  Canal  to  the  sea,  con- 
taining more  than  one-third  of  the  whole  population  of  Ireland, — the 
great  towns  of  Cork,  Limerick,  and  Waterford, — the  less  important  but 
thriving  towns  of  Kilkenny,  Clonmel,  Cahir,  and  Thurlcs,  and  pos- 
sessing generally  a  soil  of  great  fertility. 

To  the  westward,  the  country  is  provided  with  two  great  canals,  more 
than  sufficient  for  its  wants  in  that  dh*ection  ;  but  to  the  north  of  the 
Royal  Canal,  and  towards  Belfast,  there  exists  no  great  line  of  com- 
munication except  by  common  roads.  On  referring  to  the  traffic  map, 
it  appears  that  a  considerable  stream  of  traffic,  supplied  from  Virginia, 
Kells,  and  Enniskillen,  passes  from  Navan  towards  Dublin ;  while  the 
country  approaching  Belfast  is  traversed  in  every  direction  by  small 
streams  of  traffic,  strongly  indicating  the  industry,  activity,  and  trading 
spirit  of  that  important  district. 

In  the  district  north  of  Dublin,  the  general  direction  of  the  trade  is 
towards  the  coast.  A  railway  from  Dublin,  by  Navan  and  Armagh  to 
Belfast,  would  therefore,  in  the  first  part  of  its  course,  receive  at  Navan 
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all  the  traffic  from  that  town,  augmented  bj  contributions  from  Virginia, 
Kells,  and  Enniskillen ;  it  would  again  fall  in  at  Armagh  with  the  course 
of  trade  to  and  from  Belfast :  but  in  the  intervening  distance  it  would 
cross  and  intersect  the  stream  of  traffic  flowing  towards  the  coast,  and 
would  therefore  be  of  very  little  service  in  faciUtating  and  promoting 
the  carrymg  trade  of  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  on  the  conveyance 
of  passengers  that  this  line  of  railway  must  rest  its  chief  claim  to  support 
as  a  work  of  public  utility ;  and  in  this  respect  it  would  possess  ad- 
vantages over  almost  any  other  line  in  Ireland. 

The  state  of  travelling  throughout  the  country,  and  the  relative 
amount  of  passenger  traffic  on  different  roads,  is  an  important  point  for 
consideration  in  estimating  the  comparative  eligibility  of  various  lines 
of  railway. 

A  map  prepared  by  Lieutenant  Harness  shews  the  direction  and 
relative  amount  of  travelling  throughout  the  country,  and  denotes  by 
figures  at  the  side  of  the  lines  the  average  number  of  persons  passing 
weekly,  by  public  conveyances  of  all  kinds,  between  the  various  places 
on  the  map. 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  largest  stream  is  from  Dublin  towards 
Naas,  where  it  divides  into  three  branches:  the  first,  passing  by 
Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  Clonmel,  to  Cork;  the  second,  by  Mountrath, 
Roscrea,  and  Nenagh,  to  Limerick  ;  while  the  third,  passing  along  the 
Grand  Canal,  is  chiefly  dissipated  among  the  small  towns  on  its  banks, 
a  small  portion  reaching  Ballinasloe. 

Next  in  importance  are  the  streams  through  Balbriggan  and  Ash- 
bourne, uniting  at  Drogheda,  and  continuing  thence  to  Newry;  at 
which  town  a  to-anch  separates  towards  Armagh,  where  it  is  again  sub- 
divided into  smaller  branches,  the  principal  of  which  pass  by  Caledon 
to  Omagh  and  Strabane,  on  the  left,  and  to  Moy,  Dungannon,  and 
Cookstown,  on  the  right.  The  main  line  fit)m  Newry  continues  through 
Lisbum  to  Belfast.  Next  in  magnitude  to  these  two  great  lines  is  tibe 
stream  running  directly  to  the  west,  through  Lucan,  Maynooth,  Enfield, 
Clonard,  and  Kinnegad,  where  a  branch  separates  to  Athlone  by  Kil- 
beggan;  the  main  line  continuing  to  Mullingar  and  thence  to  Longford; 
from  which  a  small  stream  passes  through  Carrick-ou-Shannon  and 
Boyle  to  Sligo.  The  Athlone  branch  continues  to  Ballinasloe,  where 
another  small  division  takes  place,  a  portion  diverging  to  Tuam  and 
Castlebar,  while  the  larger  passes  by  Loughrea  to  Galway.  The  Royal 
Canal  runs  close  to  the  main  route,  touching  it  at  several  points;  passing 
by  Mullingar,  and  communicating  with  Longford  by  a  branch  from 
Killashee.  Swift  boats  are  now  established  as  far  as  Mullingar,  52 
miles  from  Dublin,  which  they  reach  in  8  hours ;  and  the  common  or 
slow  passage-boats  ply  regularly  between  Dublin  and  Longford,  per- 
forming the  journey  in  23  hours.  Next  in  point  of  consideration  is  a 
stream  to  the  north-west ;  it  branches  off  on  the  left  at  Clonee  to  Trim, 
and  to  Navan  on  the  right,  passing  through  the  latter  place  to  Kells, 
Cavan,  and  Enniskillen. 

Applving  this  information,  with  the  previous  data,  to  the  particular 
lines,  which  seem  to  promise  the  greatest  advantages,  the  Commissioners 
have  formed  an  estimate  of  the  traffic  and  travelling  which  may  reason- 
ably be  expected  on  them.    It  is  as  follows : — 
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Soath  Western  Line  to) 
Cork,  with  blanches  toV 
Limerick  and  Kilkenny) 

Northern  Line,  through) 
Armagh  to  Belfast .     •  / 


228} 
121y 


342 
456 


fir 


87-37 
67-41 


Av9fgp  Daily  Receipts. 


Pusengert 

fttlidp«r 

head  per 

Mile. 


Goods  at 

2i.  per  Ton 
per  Mile. 


£.  «.  d,   £.   t.  d. 

407  18  11  167  9  10 

288  10  5  56  16  7 


Total  Daily 
Receipt  for 
Pftsseogers 
and  Goods. 


£.     s.    d. 

575    8    9 

345    6    0 


Geology. — ^The  precise  course  of  the  proposed  Hdcs  of  railway  has 
been  in  a  great  measure  determined  by  the  features  and  conformation  of 
the  country.  Certain  geological  formations  in  Ireland  are  uniformly 
found  to  offer  peculiar  facilities  for  such  works.  Not  only  are  they 
easily  traversed,  but  they  furnish  excellent  and  abundant  materials  for 
construction ;  they  are  remarkable  also  for  general  fertility,  and  they 
contain  all  the  elements  most  valuable  for  improving  and  reclaiming 
land.    This  leads  us  to  a  brief  review  of  the  geology  of  Ireland. 

Though  the  geological  structure  of  that  country  is  similar  to  that  of 
England,  still  the  relative  geographical  position  of  the  various  rocks  is 
essentially  different.  In  England  the  mountain  ranges,  consisting  of 
the  primary  and  transition  classes,  are  situate  near  the  west  coast,  and 
the  newer  strata  are  successively  accumidated  on  each  other  to  the  east 
and  south,  in  which  directions  the  countrv  is  comparatively  flat.  In 
Ireland,  on  the  contrary,  the  coast  is  for  tne  most  part  mountainous, 
while  the  interior  is  flat,  and  seldom  presents  hills  of  considerable  ele- 
vation. Thus  the  primary  mountains  of  Antrim,  Derry,  and  Donegal 
occupy  the  north  and  north-west  coasts ;  those  of  Sligo,  Mayo^  Gal  way, 
and  Kerry,  the  west  and  south-west.  The  slate  districts  of  Cork  and 
Waterford  form  the  south  and  south-east;  while  the  mountains  of 
Wicklow,  Louth,  and  Down,  are  situate  on  the  east  coast 

These  moimtain-tracts  rarely  extend  more  than  20  miles  inland ;  and 
we  find  the  interior,  with  trifling  exceptions,  composed  of  flat  or  gently 
swelling  grounds,  covered  by  a  rich  and  fruitful  soil.  This  peculiar 
conformation  of  the  surface  has  been  the  origin  of  the  great  number  of 
rivers  with  which  the  coasts  abound ;  they  have  their  sources  in  the 
neighbouring  mountains,  whence  they  flow  in  short  but  rapid  courses 
directly  into  the  sea. 

The  Shannon  forms  the  most  striking  example  of  the  rivers  of  the 
interior,  flowing  slowly  through  the  flat  country.  There  are  several 
other  rivers  which  have  their  origin  in  the  central  districts,  but  they  are 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  Shannon.  They  all  exhibit  the 
same  sluggish  character,  and>  when  the  slow  current  of  water  is  inter- 
rupted by  any  impediment,  have  the  same  tendency  to  flood  the  flat 
country,  on  either  side,  for  a  considerable  extent. 

By  far  the  greater  part  of  Ireland  presents  a  formation  of  carbonife- 
rous or  secondary  limestone ;  but  as  the  exceptions  are  chiefly  confined 
to  the  coasts,  it  may  be  said  that  almost  the  whole  of  the  centre  of  the 
country  offers  this  feature.  The  principal  exceptions  are  in  the  south- 
west, where  coal  prevails  over  the  west  of  the  counties  Clare>  Limerick, 
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Kerry,  and  the  principal  part  of  Cork.  In  the  south-east,  graywacke 
slate  extends  along  the  coast  from  the  middle  of  the  county  of  Waterford 
nearly  to  Kingstown.  The  same  slate  is  again  found  in  the  county 
Louth,  and  extends  over  parts  of  Cayan,  Monaghan,  Armagh,  and  Down, 
Then  commences  the  tabular  trap,  which  extends  over  the  whole  of 
Antrim  and  the  eastern  part  of  Londonderry.  The  remainder  of  the 
latter  county,  with  the  principal  part  of  Donegal  and  Tyrone,  presents  a 
formation  of  mica  slate,  which  also  extends  over  the  western  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Mayo  and  Galway.  The  north-western  extremity  of  Ireland 
consists  almost  entirely  of  granite  and  quartz.  The  latter  formation  is 
rarely  found  in  any  other  part  of  the  island ;  the  former  only  in  three 
districts  to  any  extent  First,  in  a  line  running  from  Kingstown,  in  the 
county  Dublin,  across  Wicklow  and  Carlow,  to  a  short  distance  beyond 
the  Barrow,  separating  in  the  first  half  of  its  course  the  bed  of  gray- 
wacke slate,  and  in  the  second  dividing  the  secondary  limestone  from 
the  slate.  The  second  bed  of  granite  unites  the  southern  parts  of  the 
counties  of  Down  and  Armagh.  The  third  extends  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  county  Galway,  westward  of  the  town. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  limestone  country  is  flatness,  and  the 
soil,  with  the  exception  of  the  boggy  districts,  is  unusually  fertile.  In 
many  parts  most  valuable  quarries  have  been  Opened,  and  abundance  of 
stone,  of  very  large  dimensions,  can  be  procured  for  every  architectural 
purpose.  Beautiful  marbles  of  various  tints  occur  abundantly  in  dif- 
ferent places,  more  particularly  at  Kilkenny,  Limerick,  Galway,  Cork, 
King's  County,  Roscommon,  and  Armagh.  In  some  of  the  schistose 
districts  valuable  beds  of  fine-grained  roofing  slate  have  been  discovered 
and  opened.  The  chief  of  these  are  situated  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
on  the  banks  of  Lough  Derg,  on  the  Shannon;  at  Glenpatrick,  south  of 
the  river  Suir,  in  the  county  of  Waterford ;  and  at  Valentia  Island,  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  county  of  Kerry.  Good  veins  of  slate  also  occur  to 
the  east  of  Strangford  Lough,  in  the  county  of  Down,  in  some  parts  of 
the  counties  of  Armagh,  Monaghan,  in  Wicklow,  Wexford,  and  the 
south  coast  of  Cork. 

With  respect  to  metallic  mines,  veins  both  of  copper  and  lead  have 
been  discovered  and  partially  worked  in  many  of  the  primary  slate 
districts  of  the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Galway,  and  in  the  granite  slate 
districts  of  the  counties  of  Down,  Armagh,  Monaghan,  Wicklow,  Wex- 
ford, Waterford,  Cork,  and  Kerry;  also  in  different  parts  of  the  great 
central  limestone  district. 

At  present  few  of  these  mines  are  in  operation.  Among  the  copper- 
mines  the  most  important  are  those  of  the  vale  of  Ovoca,  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  which  yield  from  10,200  to  12,800  tons  a  year,  varying 
from  41,  to  5/.  a  ton  ;  those  of  Bonmahon,  in  the  county  of  Waterford, 
yielding  from  4000  to  5000  tons,  at  9/.  a  ton ;  and  those  of  Allihies, 
near  Berehaven,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  producing  from  6000  to  7000 
tons  at  the  same  price.  Tlie  two  latter  are  highly  productive,  and  give 
employment  to  a  considerable  number  of  miners  and  labourers.  The 
remaining  copper-mines  are  one  near  Cahirciveen,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry,  and  two  near  Cappawhite,  in  Tipperary,  all  opened  since  the 
commencement  of  1837;  and  the  Audley  mine  at  Skibbereen,  in  the 
county  of  Cork. 

The  lead-mines  of  Ireland  have  not  latterly  been  prosperous,  and  few 
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are  at  present  at  work ;  the  most  extensive  are  those  at  Conlig  mountain, 
near  Newtownards,  in  the  county  of  Down;  of  Derr3rnoose,  in  the 
county  of  Armagh ;  of  Jiugganure,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow ;  and  in 
the  limestone  district  of  the  county  of  Clare,  at  Ballyhicky,  near 
Ennis.    .The  quantities  produced  cannot  be  stated. 

In  Ireland  coal  occurs  in  seven  distinct  localities,  which  have  been 
called  the  Leinster ;  the  Slieve  Arda,  or  Tipperary ;  and  the  Munster 
districts,  situate  to  the  south  of  Dublin ;  the  Monaglmn,  the  Connaught, 
the  Tyrone,  and  the  Antrim,  to  the  north  of  it.  The  coal  consists  of  two 
distinct  species,  non-flaming  coal  or  anthracite,  and  bituminous  or 
blazin  gcoaL  The  first,  with  the  exception  of  two  beds  of  trifling  import-* 
ance  which  occur  in  Antrim,  are  conflncd  to  the  coal  districts,  situated 
to  the  south  of  Dublin,  while  the  northern  contains  bituminous  or 
blazing  coal. 

The  Leinster  Coal  District  is  situated  in  the  counties  of  Kilkenny, 
Carlow,  and  Queen's  County.  It  contains  7  workable  beds  of  coal, 
arranged  in  regular  succession,  one  above  the  other.  The  collieries 
have  been  worked  for  upwards  of  a  century,  and  now  produce  annually 
about  120,000  tons  of  coal  and  culm.  The  former  is  used  for  domestic 
purposes  and  malting,  the  latter  for  burning  lime.  The  upper  beds, 
which  are  the  purest,  are  now  nearly  exhausted ;  but  3  of  the  lower 
beds,  which  are  very  extensive,  have  never  been  worked. 

The  Slieve  Arda,  or  Tipperary  Coal  District. — The  general  circum-* 
stances  of  this  district  are  similar  to  those  of  the  latter.  It  has,  as  far  as 
is  known,  3  beds  of  coal,  the  lowest  9  inches,  and  the  second  and  third 
2  feet  in  thickness.  The  principal  collieries  are  situated  at  Colebrook, 
and  at  Coolquil,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Killenaule.  The  line  of  the 
Main  Southern  RaQway,  as  proposed  by  the  Commissioners,  passes 
through  the  midst  of  the  limestone  valley,  situate  between  the  Slieve 
Bloom  Mountain  and  the  Leinster  and  Tipperary  coal  districts.  It  is 
probable  that  by  a  proper  construction  of  the  grate,  the  pure,  though 
dense,  non-flaming  coal  of  these  districts  may  be  used  with  advantage 
for  locomotive  engines. 

The  Munster  Coal  District  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive  in  the 
British  empire;  it  occupies  large  portions  of  the  counties  of  Clare, 
Limerick,  Kerry,  and  Cork,  and  coal-mines  have  been  partially  worked 
in  all  those  counties.  The  coal  is  usually  of  a  slaty  structure,  much  softer 
than  that  of  Tipperary  or  Kilkenny,  and  is  therefore  almost  exclusively 
used  for  burning  lime.  The  principal  collieries  are  situate  on  the 
north  side  of  the  river  Blackwater ;  and  at  this  moment  extensive  works 
are  being  carried  on,  particularly  at  Dromagh  and  Gurteen  Collieries, 
10  miles  west  of  Mallow. 

From  the  extent  of  coal  already  known  in  the  southern  part  of  this 
district,  no  doubts  can  be  entertained  of  its  capability  of  supplying 
the  country  for  centuries  to  come  with  abundance  of  culm  suitable  for 
burning  lime.  This  circumstance  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the 
agriculturists  of  the  south  of  Ireland,  who  find  lime  to  be  the  best 
manure  for  raising  crops,  particularly  wheat. 

The  Mofiaghan  District. — We  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bituminous  coal  districts,  situate  to  the  north  of  Dublin,  and  shall 
commence  with  that  of  Carrickmacross,  in  the  county  of  Monaghan. 

In  this  locality  the  coal  formation  rests  upon  a  small  tract  of  car- 
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boniferoufl  limestone,  'which  is  insulated  in  the  central  graywacke  slate 
district.  Hitherto,  though  many  trials  have  been  made,  no  coal  worth 
working  has  been  met  with ;  only  one  bed  of  14  inches,  one  of  a  foot, 
and  several  of  inferior  thickness,  have  been  discovered. 

The  Connavght  Coal  District  is  situate  on  the  eastern  side  of 
Lough  Allen,  near  the  sources  of  the  river  Shannon,  and  comprehends 
portions  of  the  counties  of  Roscommon,  Leitrim,  and  Sligo.  It  consists 
of  a  group  of  hills  of  considerable  elevation.  The  coal  occurs  in  de- 
tached basins  near  the  summits  of  some  of  the  hills  :  it  has  never  been 
extensively  wrought ;  and  as  there  is  only  one  workable  bed,  varpng  in 
thickness  from  2  to  3  feet,  it  is  not  probable  that  many  extensive  col- 
lieries or  manufactories  will  be  established  in  this  district.  The  Arigna 
iron-wotks,  whidi  are  in  it,  and  which  are  the  only  works  of  the  kind 
in  Ireland,  have  been  lately  at  work,  and  cast-iron  of  excellent  quality 
can  be  made  there  at  a  moderate  expense.  The  coal,  though  thin,  i^ 
well  adapted  for  the  smelting  of  iron  ;  the  iron-stone  is  peculiarly  rich, 
and  limestone  is  abundant  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  Tyrone  Coal  Districty  which  is  situate  to  the  north  of  Dun- 
gannon,  in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  though  very  small,  is  much  richer  in 
valuable  beds  than  any  other  in  Ireland.  At  present  9  workable  beds 
are  known,  varying  mm  8  to  9  feet  in  thickness.  At  Coal  Island  6 
beds  have  been  discovered  and  worked  with  various  success  during  the 
last  century ;  but  the  stratification  of  the  district  is  so  imperfect,  and 
the  consequent  difficulty  and  expense  of  working  the  mines  have  been 
to  great,  that  the  adventurers  have  seldom  obtained  any  considerable 
profit  from  them. 

The  Antrim  Coal  District  is  situate  on  the  north  coast  of  the  county 
of  Antrim,  close  to  Fair  Head,  and  occupies  the  country  on  both  side? 
of  that  headland.  The  collieries  have  been  wrought  at  a  very  remote 
period,  but  at  present  no  coal  is  raised  in  the  district,  owing  partly  to 
the  difficulty  of  working  to  the  dip  of  the  old  excavations,  and  partly 
from  the  want  of  a  safe  harbour  for  shipping.  At  the  same  time  it 
may  be  remarked  that  the  extent  of  coal  remaining  unwrought  must  be 
inconsiderable. 

It  will  be  perceived  from  the  foregoing  statements  that  Ireland  con- 
tains abundance  of  valuable  stone,  marble,  and  slate  quarries,  many  of 
which  are  at  present  in  successful  operation ;  and  that  Uie  metallic  mines 
now  at  work,  though  limited  in  number,  are  very  prosperous;  and, 
should  the  prices  of  copper  and  lead  increase,  much  more  extensive 
works  will  probably  be  undertaken.  Of  the  bituminous  coal-mines  of 
the  northern  districts  it  may  be  said,  that  they  are  inferior  both  in  pro- 
ductiveness and  purity  of  coal  to  those  of  Great  Britain ;  but  that  the 
anthracitous  coal  districts  of  the  south  are  sufficiently  extensive,  and 
contain  abundance  of  that  coal,  which,  though  less  agreeable  than  the 
bituminous  for  domestic  use,  is  most  valuable  in  all  cases  where  a  strong 
and  steady  heat  is  required. 

The  geological  formation  of  Ireland  is  a  valuable  guide  in  determining 
the  best  lines  for  improved  internal  communication,  whether  by  ordinary 
roads,  by  railways,  or  canals;  for  it  is  found  that  the  lowest  and  most 
level  lines  through  the  country  are  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the 
carboniferous  limestone,  and  that  as  soon  as  the  boundaries  of  that  rock 
are  passed,  difficulties  are  encountered  which  it  is  desirable  to  avoid.    In 
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addition,  all  the  populous  towns  of  the  interior  of  Ireland  are  situate  in 
the  limestone  country,  and  nearly  the  vhole  of  the  rich  arable  pasture- 
lands  are  confined  within  its  limits. 

It  is  to  he  remarked  that  in  these  fertile  plains  less  exertion  has 
hitherto  been  displayed  than  in  other  parts  of  the  country  where  the  soil 
is  of  inferior  quality,  but  where,  owing  to  the  industry  of  the  people, 
the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  the  crop  per  acre  is  superior  to  that  pro- 
duced on  the  rich  calcareous  loams.  Thus,  in  the  rich  plains  of  Meath 
and  Westmeath,  nothing  is  looked  to  but  grazing  and  fattening  cattle 
upon  the  natural  produce  of  the  soil,  unaided  by  green-crop  husbandry; 
while  the  farmers  of  the  slate  and  sranite  districts  of  the  counties  of 
Down,  Armagh,  Louth,  Wicklow,  and  Wexford  produce  excellent  com 
and  green  crops,  and  the  most  improved  system  of  husbandry  is  now 
being  gradually  introduced  among  tnem. 

On  the  various  grounds  before  stated,  which  may  here  be  briefly  reca- 
pitulated— ^the  amount  of  population  which  would  be  benefited:  the 
condition  of  that  population,  and  their  power  to  profit  by  the  advan- 
tages of  railway  communication ;  the  industry  and  comparative  com- 
mercial activity  prevailing  among  them;  the  comparative  amount  of 
traffic  and  number  of  passengers ;  the  great  towns  which  would  be 
connected  by  the  least  extent  of  railway ;  the  singular  fertility  of  many 
of  the  southern  districts ;  their  capabilities  of  great  and  extensive 
improvement ;  the  facilities  which  they  afford  for  the  construction  of 
railways  ;  the  importance  of  connecting  Dublin  with  Cork — the  com- 
mercial capital  of  the  south — ^with  Limerick,  Waterford,  and  Kilkenny, 
and  with  JBelfast  in  the  north ;  and  further,  on  the  ground  of  not  inter- 
fering with  or  injuring  any  existing  canal  or  river  navigation — the  Com- 
missioners have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  two  following  main 
lines,  with  the  branches  described,  will  confer  the  most  extensive 
accommodation  at  the  least  expense,  and  afford  the  greatest  return  on 
capital. 

The  first,  being  the  main  line  to  Cork,  should  pass  near  Maryborough, 
at  a  little  beyond  which  town  it  should  throw  off  a  branch  to  Kilkenny. 
From  Maryborough  it  continues  by  Thurles  to  Holy  cross,  where  it 
throws  off  a  branch  to  Limerick ;  while  the  main  line,  continuing  its 
course  through  Cashel,  winds  round  the  base  of  the  Galtees  mountains, 
close  by  Cahir,  and  passes  through  Mallow  to  Cork.  As  part  of  the 
same  combination,  Limerick  should  be  connected  with  Waterford  by  a 
branch  crossing  a  little  to  the  south  of  Golder,  and  passing  through 
Clonmel  and  Carrick  to  Waterford. 

The  results  of  the  engineer's  surveys  on  this  line  are  very  favourable. 
The  point  selected  for  the  Dublin  terminus  is  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Liffey,  close  to  Barrack-bridge,  and  li  mile  from  the  Post-office.  The 
line,  as  laid  down,  runs  in  a  southern  direction  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Liffey,  through  Palmerstown  and  close  to  Lucan.  Tlience  it 
continues  in  a  south-west  direction,  passing  near  to  the  towns  of  Sallins, 
Rathangan,  Monasterevan,  Portarlington,  and  Maryborough.  Three 
miles  beyond  the  latter  place  it  is  proposed  to  commence  the  branch  to 
Kilkenny,  by  the  towns  of  Abbey leix  and  Ballyragget.  The  distance 
between  Dublin  and  the  commencement  of  this  branch  is  52j^  miles, 
and  thence  to  Ealkenny  is  26 J  miles,  making  the  total  distance  from 
Dublin  to  Kilkenny  79  miles.    From  Maryborough  the  main  line  pro- 
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ceeds  to  withiu  3  miles  of  Borris-in-Oflsory,  where  it  will  receive  the 
passeDgers  and  merchandise  from  that  town,  with  the  towns  of  Ros- 
crea,  Castletown,  Mountrath,  and  the  surrounding  districts.  It  is  also 
probable  that  passengers  from  Galway,  Loughrea,  and  the  southern  part 
of  the  county  of  Galway,  with  those  from  Parsonstown  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood in  the  King's  County,  will  join  the  railway  at  this  station. 
From  Borris-in-Ossory  the  line  continues  in  the  same  direction,  ne^r 
Rathdowney,  Templemore,  and  Thurles,  to  Holycross,  where  the  line  to 
Limerick  diverges.  The  distance  from  Dublin  to  Holycross  is  89j 
miles,  thence  to  Limerick  35|  miles,  making  the  total  distance  to 
Limerick  125j^  miles. 

From  Holycross  the  main  Cork  line  proceeds  in  a  southerly  direction 
to  Cashel,  and  thence  to  Marhill,  near  New  Inn,  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary,  at  which  point  it  is  intended  that  the  line  to  Clonmel  and  Water* 
ford  should  commence.  But,  in  order  to  complete  a  direct  railway 
communication  between  Limerick  and  Waterford,  it  is  proposed  that 
this  branch  line  should  be  continued  in  a  western  direction,  from  Marhill 
towards  Limerick,  crossing  the  river  Suir  at  Golden,  and  joining  the 
line  from  Holycross  to  Limerick  at  DonaghiU.  The  distance  from 
Marhill  to  DonaghiU  will  be  13  miles.  The  distance  from  Dublin  to 
Marhill  is  104^  miles,  and  fi^m  the  latter  place  to  Waterford  37  miles. 

From  Marhill  the  Cork  line  follows  the  valley  of  the  river  Suir  to 
Cahir,  passes  through  the  narrow  valley  interposed  between  the  Galteea 
and  Kilworth  mountains,  whence  it  continues  by  Mitchelstown  to  Kil- 
dorrery,  and  thence  to  the  town  of  Mallow.  The  valley  of  the  Black- 
water,  at  Mallow,  oflFers  a  very  favourable  line  for  the  extension  of  the 
railway  at  some  future  period  to  Killarney,  which  is  only  40  miles 
distant.  This  line  would  open  a  place  of  great  resort  to  visitors,  and 
would  connect  the  extensive  culm-collieries  near  the  Blackwater  with 
the  interior  of  the  limestone  country,  where  fuel,  and  particularly  culm, 
is  much  wanted  for  burning  lime,  both  for  building  and  agriculture. 
From  Mallow  the  main  line  takes  a  southern  direction  to  Cork. 

During  the  year  1837  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  for  con- 
structing a  railway  between  Dublin  and  Kilkenny.  The  Commissioners 
have  examined  fully  into  the  line  selected  by  this  Company,  and  have 
enquired  at  much  length  how  far  it  may  be  made  part  of  their  plan,  or 
how  their  plan  may  be  altered  to  unite  with  it ;  but  they  report  that,  as 
Ireland  has  not  sufficient  internal  traffic  to  support  distinct  lines  be- 
tween the  several  important  places,  a  combined  system  is  necessary ; 
and  that  the  object  sought  being  the  best  communication,  consistent 
with  economy,  between  the  leading  cities  of  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick, 
and  Waterford,  the  direct  line  to  Kilkenny  is  deficient  in  both 
respects. 

A  project  is  already  in  contemplation  for  extending  the  Dublin  and 
Kingstown  Railway  to  Bray,  and  a  detailed  survey  has  been  made, 
with  estimates,  which  appear  to  justify  the  undertaking  as  an  isolated 
measure.  It  may  hereafter  be  found  desirable  to  continue  the  line 
through  the  county  of  Wicklow  to  Wexford. 

Turning  towards  the  north,  the  leading  object  for  consideration  is  to 
connect  Belfast  and  Londonderry  with  Dublin.  In  these  directions 
both  the  physical  and  geological  structure  of  the  country  present  many 
difficulties  which  do  not  occur  on  the  southern  lines.     The  limestone 
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district,  80  favourable  to  the  construction  of  railways,  ceases  at  the 
rivers  Blackwater  and  Boyne,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  country  to 
the  north  of  those  rivers  is  composed  of  transition  slate  rocks,  or  of 
crystalline  granite  or  green-stone,  and  the  whole  country  is  either  hilly 
or  mountainous.  The  direction  of  the  ridges  also  is  usually  south* 
east,  directly  across  the  desired  line  of  communication. 

Previously  to  the  appointment  of  the  Commission,  Acts  of  Parlia- 
ment had  been  obtained  for  constructing  a  line  of  railway  coastwise 
from  Dublin  to  Drogheda,  and  also  inland  from  Belfast,  by  lisbum. 
and  Lurgan,  to  Armagh. 

Surveys  had  also  been  made  from  Drogheda,  in  continuation  of  the 
coast-line,  by  Dundalk  to  Newry,  and  thence,  parallel  to  the  Newry 
Canal,  to  Portadown,  where  it  joined  the  Belfast  and  Armagh  line. 
Another  survey  was  made  to  connect  Dublin  with  Armagh  by  an 
inland  line  crossing  the  Boyne,  nearly  midway  between  Drogheda  and 
Navan,  and  continuing  thence  by  Ardee  and  Castleblaney  to  Armagh. 
Several  other  surveys  of  a  less  important  character  had  likewise  been 
made  to  connect  inland  towns  with  the  coast ;  the  greater  number  of 
which  were  intended  for  tram-roads,  to  be  worked  by  horses.  One  of 
these  extended  from  Drogheda  to  Longford,  through  Navan  and  Kells ; 
a  second  from  Dundalk  to  Cavan,  through  Castleblaney  and  CootehiU ; 
and  a  third  from  Portrush,  on  the  norUi  coast  of  Antrim,  to  Armagh^ 
through  Coleraine  and  Kilrea. 

Witli  these  surveys  before  them,  and  weighing  the  natural  difficulties 
of  the  country,  the  Commissioners,  after  proper  surveys  were  made,  de- 
termined that  the  best  lines  for  internal  communication  to  the  north 
and  north-east  of  Ireland  run  through  Navan,  Carrickmacross,  and 
Castleblaney  to  Armagh,  and  through  Navan,  Kells,  Virginia,  and 
Cavan  to  Enniskillen.  An  Act  of  Parliament  having  been  obtained  for 
a  railwav  between  Armagh  and  Belfast,  the  Commissioners  adopted  the 
line  as  the  continuation  and  completion  of  their  main  line  to  the  lattor 
town. 

The  first  28  miles  from  Dublin  to  Navan  are  common  to  both  the 
Armagh  and  Enniskillen  lines ;  at  that  town  they  diverge,  that  to  Bel- 
fast taking  a  northerly  course,  by  Carrickmacross  and  Castleblaney  to 
Armagh.  The  distance  between  Navan  and  Armagh  is  57 j^  miles,  and 
the  total  distance  from  Dublin  to  Armagh  85j^  miles.  The  Ennis* 
killen  line  continues  from  Navan  up  the  valley  of  the  River  Black* 
water,  passing  through  Kells  and  Virginia*  As  far  as  Kells  the  coun- 
try is  unususuly  favourable ;  but  between  that  point  and  Cavan,  and 
thence  to  Newtown-Butler,  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh,  the  character 
of  the  district  is  hilly,  and  the  expense  of  construction  will  be  propor> 
tionably  increased.  Beyond  that  town  the  line  passes  through  the  flat 
country,  skirting  the  north-eastern  margin  of  Upper  Lough  Erne,  to 
Enniskillen.  This  may  be  considered  a  central  station  to  which  pas* 
seiigers  and  commercial  traffic  may  be  expected  to  converge  within  a 
considerable  circuit,  including  the  important  towns  of  Londonderry, 
Letterkenny,  Strabane,  Omagh,  Donegal,  Ballyshannon,  and  Sligo;  and 
hence  it  is  chosen  as  the  terminus  of  the  north-western  railwa3\  At 
some  future  time  it  may  be  expedient  to  continue  this  line  to  Londim^ 
derry,  through  Strabane,  Newtown-Stewart  and  Omagh ;  but  at  present 
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the  intercourfte  would  not  jostify  such  an  eitention.    The  dittaaot 
from  Dublin  to  Enniskillen  is  9^  miles ;  from  Navan  it  it  68^  miles. 

Among  the  lines  proposed  by  private  companies,  the  Commissioneia 
examined  that  proposed  by  the  Great  Central  Irish  Railway  Company^ 
to  ran  from  Dublin  to  Mullingar,  and  to  be  continued  thence  by  Long* 
ford  and  Carrick-on- Shannon  to  Sligo ;  with  another  line,  which  has 
also  been  laid  out  from  Mullingar,  by  Athlone,  Ballinasloe,  and 
Louffhrea,  to  Galway.  They  report  that  such  lines  would  greatly  injure 
the  Grand  and  Royal  Canals,  without  being  able  to  support  themselves. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  follow  the  Commissioners  in  their  enquiries 
into  the  best  modes  of  constracting  and  working  railways,  or  into  the 
detail  of  the  estimates  which  they  have  prepared  ror  the  proposed  lines ; 
such  information  would  only  be  useful  in  a  very  full  and  detailed  form, 
in  which  it  would  not  be  fitted  for  the  present  paper.  It  will  be  suffi- 
cient therefore  to  say,  that  the  Commissioners  consider  that,  in  Ireland, 
10,000/.  to  12,000/.  per  mile  may  be  generally  made  to  cover  all  the 
charges  of  the  construction  and  appointments  of  a  railway.  They  esti- 
mate the  annual  expense  of  workmg  each  engine  at  17M)/.  per  annum, 
and  the  carriage,  and  other  expenses  attending  the  locomotive,  at  875/. ; 
the  remaining  expenses  of  a  line  they  calculate  at  as  much  more,  2695/. ; 
making  the  whole  expense  per  engine  5250/.  The  medium  day's 
journey  of  an  engine  may  be  estimated  at  80  miles ;  therefore  assuming 
a  charge  of  2d,  per  ton,  and  excluding  Sundays,  the  expense  of  working 
an  engine  will  be  covered  by  its  carrying  through  the  whole  distance  a 
net  load  of  25  tons:  all  that  it  takes  beyond  this  will  be  applicable 
towards  a  dividend  on  the  capital  expended.  The  Commissioners  estH 
mate  the  expenses  of  constructing  the  south-western  main  line,  with  its 
branches,  as  follows : — 

Main  liDe,  166^  miles,  at  11,000/.  per  nile     .     .     •    £1,831 ,600 
K  ilkeany  Braucb,  26^  miles,  at  8000/.  per  mile    •     .  2 1 2 ,  000 

Limerick       ,,      35]    ,,      at     ,  ,,         .     •  286,000 

Total  cost  of  coDstraction £2,329,500 

The  total  surplus  revenue  is  estimated  at  82,187/.,  which  would  yield 
a  dividend  on  tne  above  capital  of  about  3j^  per  cent. 

The  cost  of  the  Waterford  and  Limerick  branch  from  the  former 
town  to  Donaghill,  where  it  joins  the  Limerick  branch,  is  estimated  at 
400,000/.,  being  50  miles,  at  8000/.  a  mile.  The  surplus  revenue  is 
calculated  at  15,337/.  per  annum,  which  would  yield  a  aividend  of  8*8 
per  cent. 

The  cost  of  the  northern  lines,  according  to  Mr.  MacneiVs  Report,  is 
as  follows : — 

From  Dublin  to  Navan £257,518 

,,     Nayaa  t«  Armagh       •     » 777,595 

,,     Navan  to  Enniskillen.       , 865,218 

£1,900,326 
Stations  and  Carrying  EftabKshmentt   •     .         114,720 

Total  coH     .       .     •     .     4     .     .   £2,015,046 

According  to  the  estimate  pf  the  Commissioners  the  whole  annual 

vaecipt  on  these  two  linei  will  be  126,106/.,  which  will  yield  a  dividend 

if  4*88  per  cent,  if  the  construction  coat  12,000/.  per  mile,  and  5*  18 

per  cent,  if  it  cost  10,000/.  a  mile;  the  mean  being  4*75  per  cent*  at 
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ll,OMi.  per  toile.  All  tbe  MtioMtos  of  tntffi^  and  pasn^oger^  hnya bei^ 
taken  on  a  very  low  scale,  and  tbere  is  every  reason  to  eJipect  a  con« 
siderable  inorease  upon  the  revenue  here  stated. 

TtVas  part  of  the  duty  with  whi(^  the  Commissioners  were  charged, 
to  enquire  whether  Ireland,  as  compared  with  England,  offers  any  pecu* 
liar  facilities  for  a  steam  communication  with  America,  and  how  far 
they  might  be  improved  and  increased.  It  is  obvious  that,  as  Ireland 
has  itself  little  or  no  traffic  with  America,  and  as  it  will  be  long  before 
it  will  have  any,  the  freight  of  any  vessels  leaving  its  ports,  whether 
paasengers  or  goods,  will  come  almost  exclusively  from  Great  Britain. 
The  enquiry,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  three  questions : — First,  are 
the  superior  facilities  afforded  in  departing  from  Ireland  sufficient  Xq 
ccHnpensate  for  the  expense  and  inconvenience  of  a  conveyance  of  the 
freight  across  Ireland  to  the  port  of  departure ;  or,  secondly,  would  it 
be  more  advantageous  to  make  the  voyage  direct  from  Great  Britain ; 
or,  thirdly,  would  a  middle  course  be  advisable; — ^namely,  that  steam* 
vessels  should  take  in  the  bulk  of  their  cargo,  fuel,  &c.  in  Great  Britain, 
and  touch  at  an  Irish  port  for  a  portion  of  their  passengers  and  cargo, 
fuel,  and  other  sea-stores  ?  With  regard  to  the  first  point,  the  Com- 
misBioneri  eonsider  that  vessels  departmg  from  any  port  in  Ireland  for 
general  purposes  could  not  in  any  way  compete  with  those  leaving 
Great  Britain  direct,  which  necessarily  implies  the  affirmation  to  the 
second  proposition.  The  adoption  of  the  third  course  would  depend  upoh 
the  degree  of  importance  attached  to  the  addition  in  the  stowage  of 
freight,  which  would  in  such  case  be  obtained  by  the  reduction  in  the 
stock  of  fuel ;  by  the  probability  of  obtaining  passengers  and  goods  in 
Ireland;  and  by  considering  how  fkr  these  advantages  would  com- 
pensate for  the  delay  and  prolongation  of  the  entire  voyage,  occasioned 
by  touching  at  an  intermediate  port.  It  is  probable  that  vessels  from 
Idverpod  and  Glasgow  would  find  in  the  supply  of  fuel  a  good  reason 
for  touching  at  the  most  convenient  westward  port  in  Ireland,  and,  if 
advantages  were  experienced  by  passengers  in  embarking  at  the  same 
port,  the  inducement  would  be  greatly  increased ;  but,  in  the  present 
state  of  Ireland,  the  travelling  to  such  port  by  the  common  road  would 
be  attended  with  little  saving  of  time,  and  with  a  great  increase  of 
trouble,  fatigue,  and  expense.  The  selection,  therefore,  of  u  western 
port  in  Ireland  does  not  appear,  at  present,  to  be  a  consideration  of 
great  importance ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  these  circumstances 
might  be  altered  by  railways. 

The  four  ports,  which  are  at  all  agitable  fbqr  the  object  proposed  in 
this  enquiry,  lure  Tarbert,  on  the  Shannon^  Yalentia,  Berehaven,  in 
Bantry  Bay,  and  Cork.  Of  these  Cork  presents,  in  every  respect,  tbe 
greatest  advantages.  Both  Berehaven  and  Valentia  are  far  removed 
fT<mi  any  existing  establishment,  or  from  the  resourees  that  might  be 
useful  to  a  station  of  departure  for  America.  They  are  besides  respec- 
tively only  69  and  87  miles  westward  e|  Cork*  Tarbert  possesses  the 
advantage  of  an  immediate  conne^^on  with  Limerick,  but  it  is  completely 
out  of  the  course  of  vessel?  fr^sa  England  and  Scotland.  A  railway, 
moreover,  to  eith^  of  these  ports  wan^  not  be  likely  to  maintain  itself. 

The  Commissioners  therefi^e  eiVQUdey  thai,  on  the  whole,  Cark,  undet 
present  circumstances,  will  answer  every  puippoae  for  which  a  wealem 
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port  can  be  required  to  promote  a  steam  communication  with  America. 
It  ofllen  at  present  no  other  advantage  than  that  of  a  port  where  vessels 
may  complete  their  supply  of  fuel  previous  to  taking  their  final  depar- 
ture. But  by  the  establishment  of  a  railway  from  Dublin  to  Cork,  and 
also  of  the  most  improved  and  rapid  railway  and  packet  communication 
between  Loudon  and  Dublin,  which  the  Commissioners  assert  is  also 
indispensable,  the  intercourse  with  America  may  be  accelerated  to  the 
utmost  degree  of  which  it  is  at  present  susceptible.  With  the  view  of 
determining  the  speediest  mode  of  commimication  between  Jjondon  and 
Dublin,  the  Commissioners  have  had  surveys  made  through  Wales,  and 
teveralprojects  are  contained  in  their  Report  for  railways  from  London 
to  the  Welsh  coast.  Of  these  the  two  most  eligible  appear  to  be  those  to 
Holyhead  and  to  Forth  Djrnllaen  on  the  coast  of  Carnarvonshire,  the 
difference  between  those  two  lines  in  point  of  time  being  very  small.  The 
following  table  will  shew  the  lines  which  have  been  projected,  and  their 
respective  merits  as  regards  speed. 

Hates  at  which  it  is  calculated  that  the  Mails  may  be  conveyed  from  the 
Post  Office  in  London  to  that  in  Dublin,  by  the  construction  of  the 
several  projected  Railways. 


Tune  on 

TliP« 

EngUih  Port. 

tance 
from 
Lon- 

Time 
by 
RiOl. 

IrUh 
Port. 

Voyage. 

«mbvk- 

from 
Irbh 
Port  to 
Dttblio. 
ioelud- 

Whole 
Tine. 

Hour  of 
Arrival  in 
Dublin. 

Hour  of 
Departure 

(VomDuU. 
Unto 

don. 

way. 

ing  aod 
••niDf. 

i^gUnd* 
lag. 

London. 

Miles. 

H.  u. 

Stat.M. 

U.  M. 

H.   U. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

H.  M. 

HolybMd    .     . 

272 

10  85 

Kingstown 
Ditto. 

63 

648 

oao 

17  S3 
Si  17 

1   S3  V.  M. 

11    7  a.m. 

Liverpool    .    . 
Ormes*  Bay      . 
PorthDyBfUen 

210 

8  17 

130 

13  30 

030 

6  17    ,, 

643    .. 

830 

9    1 

Ditto. 

96 

10    6 

080 

19  87 

337    „ 

9  28      . 

260 

10    8 

Ditta 

70 

780 

030 

18    8 

2    8.. 

10  53    ., 

Porth-DynUaen 

260 

10    8 

Wicklow  . 

60 

630 

1  m 

18    U 

s   U  .. 

10  68*  .. 

Pbhgtuttd   .     . 

860 

10    6 

Ditta 

79 

8  24 

123* 

19  56i 

3  55*.. 

9  41*    . 

One  half  hour  is  allowed  from  the  post-office  in  London  to  starting 
on  railway;  27  miles  per  hour  for  the  railway;  30  minutes  from 
railway  to  embark  and  sail;  10  miles  per  hour  for  steam-packet 
voyage;  2  hours  additional  for  return  to  London,  to  allow  for  occasional 
long  passages  by  sea.  Hour  of  leaving  London,  8  p.  m.  ;  hour  of  arrival, 
7  a.m. 

The  Commissioners  conclude  their  Report  with  an  enquiry  into  the 
nature  and  amount  of  the  assistance  which  should  be  a£Forded  by  the 
Government  towards  the  prosecution  of  these  undertakings.  They  show 
the  present  anomalous  and  miserable  condition  of  the  Irish  peasantry ; — 
they  enumerate  the  advantages  which  the  establishment  of  railroads 
would  confer  upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  the  nation  at  large  by  the 
increased  revenue  which  would  arise  from  any  improvement  in  their 
condition ; — they  enlarge  upon  the  influence  which  railways  have  had 
elsewhere  in  developing  the  resources  of  a  country,  as  well  as  the  im- 
provements which  have  been  introduced  in  Ireland  itself  by  the  ex- 
tension of  internal  communication  and  by  steam  navigation — and 
they  conclude  by  recommending  an  immediate  and  liberal  attention  to 
the  claims  of  Ireland  for  assistance,  which  cannot  be  conferred  in  any 
shape  more  likely  to  prove  beneficial  than  by  encouraging  public  works 
of  extensive  and  permanent  utility,  which  will  afilnrd  the  means  of 
present  employment  of  a  steady  and  remunerative  nature  to  a  large 
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body  of  the  people,  and  at  the  same  time  lay  the  foundation  of  their 
future  improvement  and  prosperity.  If  parties  can  be  found  to  under- 
take the  imiposed  lines  it  would  doubtless  be  the  best  policy  to  leave 
them  to  their  own  independent  exertions;  the  Government  removing 
every  impediment  over  which  they  have  any  control,  by  granting  the 
necessary  Act  of  Parliament  without  expense,  as  for  a  public  purpose* 
and  taking  steps  to  prevent  any  exorbitant  or  unncessary  charges  for 
remuneration  for  the  land  required.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
capitalists  would  be  found  to  undertake  certain  portions  which  hold  out 
special  prospects  of  advantage — such,  for  example,  as  the  first  20  or  30 
miles  out  of  Dublin ;  but  it  is  not  so  certain  that  they  could  be  induced 
to  undertake  the  whole  of  the  proposed  lines,  upon  which,  as  has  been 
shewn,  the  profit  is  not  likely  for  some  time  to  exceed  8  or  4  per  cent 
At  all  events  it  is  most  desirable,  and  the  efforts  of  the  Government 
should  be  directed  to  combine  the  whole  of  the  proposed  lines  into  one 
interest,  and  under  one  management  and  control,  or  at  most  into  two, 
the  northern  and  the  southern.  Should  private  parties  not  be  found 
willing  to  advance  capital  for  the  undertaking,  the  Commissioners 
suggest  that  the  Government  should  advance,  by  way  of  loan,  a  con- 
siderable proportion  of  the  amount  of  the  estimates,  at  the  lowest  rate 
of  interest,  and  on  the  easiest  terms  of  repayment,  to  be  secured  by  a 
mortgage  of  the  works.  They  think  that  many  landholders  may  also  be 
found  to  subscribe  towards  carrying  into  effect  an  object,  which,  in 
addition  to  its  importance  as  a  national  concern,  cannot  fail  to  benefit 
and  improve  their  own  properties.  As  a  further  assistance  in  filling 
the  subscriptions,  perhaps  powers  might  be  given  to  the  counties  inte- 
rested, as  well  as  to  corporate  towns,  to  become  shareholders  to  certain 
amounts;  the  Government,  in  such  cases,  advancing  the  money  on  the 
security  of  presentments  in  the  usual  manner,  and  the  return  on  such 
shares  being  available  for  the  reduction  of  the  county  or  other  rates. 

If  these  means  be  rejected,  or  fail  to  produce  sufficient  subscriptions 
to  insure  in  the  first  instance  the  execution  of  the  entire  system,  it  is 
suggested  that  the  work  might  be  commenced  at  Dublin,  or  any  other 
fixed  point,  and  be  continued  as  far  as  the  funds  will  admit ;  such 
portion,  however,  not  to  be  considered  as  an  integral  line,  but  only  as 
part  of  the  general  system,  and  to  be  continued  from  that  point  to  the 
ultimate  intended  termini  as  soon  as  new  subscriptions  are  received. 

Lastly,  the  Ck}mmissioners  suggest  that  the  Government  should  under- 
take dUier  or  both  of  the  proposed  lines,  on  the  application  of  the 
counties  interested ;  the  outlay  to  be  repaid  by  small  instalments,  at  the 
lowest  admissible  rate  of  interest,  and  under  the  provision  that,  in  the 
event  of  the  returns  not  paying  the  stipulated  amount  of  interest,  the  coun- 
ties shall  supply  the  deficiency  by  presentments.  Should  either  of  these 
suggestions  be  adopted,  the  Government  will  possess  a  share  in  the 
direction  of  the  works ;  but  even  if  they  be  undertaken  without  public 
aid,  the  Commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  they  should,  in  a  certain 
degree,  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  State;  for  that  the  public 
interest  requires  that  the  parties  undertaking  them  should  be  subject  to 
such  conditions,  and  held  subject  to  such  well-considered  regulations 
and  effective  control,  as  shall  secure  to  the  country  at  large  the  full 
benefit  and  accommodation  of  this  admirable  system.  R. 
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A  SUMdmU  Enqairy  on  Fevtr^  fyc.  By  AsTttuK  Saukbbrs 
Thomson,  M.D.,  &e. 
Thbrb  is  no  science  in  which  statistical  investigation  is  more  necessarj 
than  in  medicine ;  and  there  are  few  to  which  it  has  hitherto  heen  lees 
applied.  The  physician  knows  that  certain  medicines  produce  certain 
effects,  that  certain  diseases  usually  last  a  certain  time,  and  that  some 
are  more  fatal  than  others ;  but  he  has  never  or  rarely  ascertained  this 
by  numerical  computation :  his  knowledge  is  the  result  of  an  experience 
dependent  upon  memory  alone,  and  liable  to  be  influenced  by  partial  or 
prejudiced  views ;  and  if  he  were  to  be  asked  what  were  the  average 
duration  of  a  disease,  or  in  what  proportion  one  disease  were  more 
fatal  than  another,  he  would  be  at  a  loss  for  an  answer.  On  the  Con- 
tinent, the  true  value  of  statistical  investigation,  in  ascertaining  the  re- 
sults of  diseases,  has  long  been  duly  estimated ;  but,  in  this  country,  the 
advantage  of  employing  enumeration  to  obtain  those  results  and  to 
investigate  general  facts  has  only  of  late  years  come  into  importance. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Thomsou  has  lately  collected  together,  and  published  in 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  such  statistical  infor- 
mation as  he  has  been  able  to  collect  respecting  Fever  in  this  country, 
atid  has  endeavoured  to  ascertain  from  these  sources  the  prevalence, 
susceptibility,  intensity,  and  prognosis  of  the  disease.  The  medical 
man  will  find  advantage  from  consulting  the  statistical  details  contained 
in  this  valuable  paper ;  but  the  following  results,  briefly  stated,  may 
not  prove  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader : — 

1.  The  annual  ratio  of  deaths  from  fever  in  London  have  decreased 
since  the  commencement  of  the  18th  century. 

8.  The  susceptibility  to  be  attacked  by  feVer  is  greatest  among  indi- 
viduals under  10  years  of  age,  and  from  20  to  30. 

3.  The  period  of  life  during  which  the  highest  ratio  of  mortality 
occurs  from  fever  is  from  40  to  50. 

4.  There  is  no  very  apparent  diflferehce  in  regard  to  one  sex  being 
more  susceptible  of  fever  than  the  other. 

5.  The  annual  ratio  of  deaths  by  fever  is  nearly  twice  as  great  among 
the  male  as  the  female  population. 

6.  There  is  about  1  death  for  every  15  persons  attacked  by  fever. 

7.  The  intensity  of  fever  increases  with  the  age  of  the  patient,  about 
34  per  cent,  every  decennial  advance  in  lifb. 

8.  Attacks  of  fever  are  one-third  more  intense  among  males  than 
females. 

9.  Fever  is  most  prevalent  from  July  to  December  inclusive. 

10.  The  intensity  of  fiever  is  much  greater  during  January,  February, 
March,  April,  and  May,  than  at  any  other  part  of  the  year. 

1 1 .  During  those  months  in  which  fever  is  most  prevalent  the  tem- 
perature and  quantity  of  rain  is  considerably  greater  than  during  those 
months  in  which  fever  is  not  so  prevalent 

12.  During  those  months  in  which  fever  ih  itiost  inteiise  the  tempe 
rature  and  quantity  of  rain  is  comparatively  low. 

13.  Medical  treatment  has  a  powerful  eflbct  in  lessening  the  danger, 
or  number  of  deaths  fVom  fever. 

14.  Early  medical  treatment  {shortens  the  duration  of  fsver. 

15.  The  mean  duration  of  fbvsr  among  individuals  under  40  h 
shorter  than  among  those  above  that  period  of  life. 
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16.  The  general  prognosit  of  feter  it  flivirailkblei  there  being  14 
chances  to  1  that  the  patient  will  recoyer. 

17.  The  prognosis  of  fever  becomes  less  fayourable  as  the  patient  is 
advanced  in  life,  the  intensity  of  the  disease  being  nearly  twice  as  great 
at  41  years  of  age  as  at  21. 

18.  The  prognosis  of  fever  is  one-third  more  favourable  among  fe- 
males than  males. 

19.  The  prognosis  of  fever  is  more  favourable  from  June  to  Decern 
ber  than  from  January  to  June. 

20.  The  prognosis  of  fever  is  one-half  more  favourable  among  patients 
who  come  under  medical  treatment  before  the  7th  day  of  the  disease 
than  among  those  who  are  admitted  at  a  later  period. 

21.  The  prognosis  of  fever  is  unfavourable  when  there  are  cerebral 
or  thoracic  complications. 

22.  The  second  week  of  fever  is  the  most  dangerous.  Out  of  1000 
cases  passing  through  this  week  82  died. 


On  the  Rate  of  Mortality  amongst  Officers  retired  from  the  Indian  Army^ 
By  Robert  Christie,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 

\_Read  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  London,  18/A  June,  1838.] 

In  the  year  1836  1  had  occasion  to  investigate,  for  a  Society*  with 
which  I  am  connected,  the  terms  upon  which  a  life  policy  commenced 
in  India  ought  to  be  continued  in  this  country,  regard  being  had  to  the 
three  classes  of  persons  whose  interests  ate  more  or  less  affected  by  the 
terms  fixed  upon,  viz.,  holders  of  policies  on  lives  retiring  from  an 
Indian  to  a  British  residence ;  the  holders  of  policies  on  lives  remaining 
in  India ;  and  the  holders  of  policies  on  lives  permanently  residing  in 
Europe. 

It  18  evident  that  one  of  the  principal  elements  in  the  solution  of  th^ 
problem  is  the  rate  of  mortality  which  obtains  amongst  persons  afte^ 
retiring  from  an  Indian  residence.  On  enquiry  at  the  India  House  and 
elsewhere,  of  persons  extensively  connected  with  India,  I  found  a  very 
general  opinion  to  exist,  that  the  lives  of  such  persons  had  received  con-* 
siderable  damage  by  a  residence  in  India,  and  that  the  Northampton 
Table  of  Mortality,  published  in  1783  by  Dr.  Price,  might  be  taken  tui  n 
tolerably  accurate  measure  of  the  mortality  among  such  persons.  I 
could  not,  however,  ascertain  that  these  opinions  were  founded  on  any 
basis  which  could  be  relied  upon,  and  as  I  believed  that  there  existed 
materials  sufficient  to  form  a  rate  of  mortality  which  might  serve  my 
purpose,  and  be  useful  to  others,  I  applied  for  and  obtained  access  to 
the  Records  of  the  India  House.  From  these  I  extracted  a  list  of  all  the 
officers  who  had  retired  from  the  Indian  army  between  the  years  1760 
and  1836,  containing — 

1.  The  name  of  every  officer. 

2.  The  presidency  to  which  he  belonged. 

3.  The  date  of  his  appointment 

4.  The  date  of  the  death  of  such  as  had  died. 

From  these  data,  and  taking  18  as  the  average  age  of  arrival  of 
cadets  in  India  (it  having  been  ascertained  to  be  so  within  a  very  small 
fraction),  I  deduced — 

•  The  Unlteiial  Ufa  Assnranoe  Sosie^. 
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1.  The  number  of  yean  each  officer  xeaided  in  India. 

2.  His  age  at  retirement. 

3.  The  number  of  years  he  lived  after  retirement  till  his  death,  or  till 
the  end  of  1835. 

4.  His  age  at  death. 

These  particulars  were  entered  on  the  left  of  sheets  of  paper  ruled  with 
vertical  as  well  as  horizontal  lines,  that  the  years  of  existence  after 
retirement  might  be  marked  under  ^e  res])ective  ages  from  19  to  88, 
entered  along  the  top,  distinguishing  the  deaths  by  a  D,  under  the  ages 
at  which  they  respectively  occurred.  Then,  by  collecting  together  the 
number  of  marks  and  the  number  of  D's  at  every  year  of  age,  the 
number  living  and  the  number  dying  at  that  age  were  obtained, 
as  shewn  in  columns  B  and  C  in  the  subjoined  Table;  and  firom 
these  were  calculated  the  rate  of  mortality  per  cent.,  as  shewn  in 
column  D. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  exclude  from  the  list  all  medical  and 
clerieal  gentlemen,  as  their  ages  on  appointment  could  not  be  ascertained 
with  certainty. 
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Having  now  detailed  the  proceas  of  arranging  the  data,*  and  obtaining 
therefrom  the  rate  of  mortality  at  every  age,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
describe  the  method  which  has  been  aoopted  in  adjusting  the  irregu- 
larities of  the  same,  in  order  to  obtain  a  law  of  mortality  applicable  to 
practical  purposes.  Column  D  of  the  preceding  table  shews  the 
mortality  per  cent,  at  every  age,  deduced  from  columns  B  and  C,  and 
exhibits  conspicuously  the  irregularities  of  the  unadjusted  table  of  the 
observations.  But  to  render  these  still  more  apparent,  it  was  drawn 
on  a  diagram  of  curves,  the  zigzag  line  shewing  the  rate  of  mortality 
which  actually  obtained  at  every  age ;  the  ages  being  arranged  down  the 
left  of  the  diagram,  and  the  mortality  per  cent,  in  numbers  along  the  top, 
shewing  the  comparative  lengths  of  the  ordinates  of  the  curves  measured 
from  the  left  of  the  diagram  at  each  age.f 

Through  this  line  was  drawn  the  continuous  curve  bisecting  the 
irregularities  of  the  first,  including  and  exclttding  equal  spaces  on  either 
side.  The  ages  on  the  side,  and  the  numbers  along  the  top,  apply 
equally  to  this  and  to  all  the  other  curves  on  the  same  board ;  and  the 
adjusted  mortality  per  cent,  in  column  £  of  the  table  corresponds  with 
that  shewn  by  this  curve. 

To  ascertain  whether  I  had  taken  any  unjustifiable  liberty  with  the  on- 
ffinal  observations  in  this  adjustment,  I  made  the  calculations  represented 
m  column  F,  which  shews  the  number  of  deaths  to  be  expected  from  the 
actual  number  living  at  each  year  of  age.  And  then  the  actual  deaths 
in  C  and  calculated  deaths  in  F  were  added  from  the  beginning  of  the 
table  to  each  year  of  age,  and  the  results  are  shewn  in  columns  G 
andH. 

By  casting  the  eye  down  these  columns  it  will  at  once  appear  that  the 
number  of  actual  and  of  calculated  deaths  correspond  so  repeatedly 
throughout  the  period,  as  well  as  at  its  conclusion,  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
of  the  correctness  of  the  adjustment. 

The  accuracy  of  the  adjustment  being  thus  established,  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  forming  from  it,  in  the  usual  manner,  a  table  of  the  law  of 
mortality. 

Before  concluding,  I  would  solicit  attention  to  a  brief  comparison  of 
the  rate  of  mortality  of  officers  retired  from  the  Indian  army  with 
other  classes  of  persons  residing  in  this  country ;  and  for  this  purpose 
I  have  prepared  the  following  table  of  comparative  rates,  shewing  in 
column 

A,  the  moitaUiy  per  cent,  according  to  Mr.  Milne'«  Cariisle  experience. 

B,  „  „  Mr.  A.  Morgan's  Equitable  experience. 

C,  „  „  Experience  of  Retired  Officers. 

I>,  „  „  Dr.  Price's  Northampton  experience. 

Curves  corresponding  with  these  rates  were  also  drawn  on  the 
diagram. 

*  The  original  papers  were  laid  upon  the  table  at  the  meeting,  and  the  author 
will  be  happy  to  shew  them  to  any  Fellow  of  the  Society  desirous  of  inspecting 
them,  at  the  office  of  the  Universal  Life  Assurance  Society,  No.  1,  King  William 
Street,  City. 

f  This  diagram  was  exhibited  to  the  meeting,  and  may  still  be  seen  at  the 
rooms  of  the  Statistical  Society. 
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A  CofnpartcHve  Table  of  the  Eate$  ofMeHaliiyper  €eni»,fl'om  the  Age$  of 
20  to  80,  according  to  the 
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6-50 

6^49 

40 

1-30 

1  10 

1^47 

2^09 

71 

5-89 

6^82 

7^05 

6-94 

41 

1'38 

M3 

1-52 

2^16 

72 

6*81 

7-33 

7^66 

7-46 

42 

1-44 

M5 

1-57 

2-24 

73 

7-81 

7^90 

8-33 

8-06 

43 

1-46 

1-16 

1^63 

2-29 

74 

9-02 

8-53 

8-92 

8-77 

44 

1-48 

1-20 

1'71 

2-35 

75 

9-55 

9-30 

9^58 

9-61 

45 

1-48 

1-27 

1^77 

2-40 

76 

10-30 

9-81 

10*26 

10-24 

46 

1-48 

1^28 

l-8« 

2^46 

77 

10-74 

10-48 

10^96 

10-81 

47 

1-46 

1-33 

1-94 

2- 52 

78 

10-88 

11-26 

11-68 

11-30 

48 

1-39 

1-38 

2-04 

2-59  ' 

79 

11-84 

12-06 

12-42 

12-17 

49 

1-37 

1-42 

2-13 

2-69 

80 

12-17 

13-29 

13^18 

13-43 

50 

1-34 

1-49 

2-23 

2-84 

On  this  subject  it  will  be  useful  to  refer  again  to  the  diagram  of  curves ; 
from  the  inspection  of  which  it  is  manifest  that  though  the  lives  of 
gentlemen  retiring  from  an  Indian  residence  are  inferior  to  the  selected 
lives  of  the  Equitable  Assurance  Society,  or  those  indicated  by  the  Carlisle 
table,  they  are  far  superior  to  the  lives  indicated  by  the  Northampton  table. 

It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  highly  gratifying  to  the  numerous  persons 
connected,  directly  or  indirectly,  with  Indian  residents,  to  know  that  the 
constitutions  of  persons  returning  from  a  residence  in  that  climate  have 
not  sustained  that  extent  of  damage  which  has  been  generally  supposed ; 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  on  returning  to  their  native  country,  they  take 
their  station  amongst  its  healthiest  inhabitants.  It  is  not  our  purpose, 
on  the  present  occasion,  to  investigate  the  rate  of  mortality  prevailing 
amongst  military  officers  while  serving  in  India ;  but  it  may  be  men- 
tioned, by  way  of  illustration,  that,  at  the  age  of  40,  for  extlnple,  the 
rate  of  mortality  among  officers  serving  in  India  is  3*86  per  cent.; 
whereas,  according  to  the  foregoing  tables,  the  rate  of  mortality  of  officers 
of  the  same  age  after  retirement  is  only  1*47  per  cent.    From  these 
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iketo,  it  appears  that  tlie  retired  oflkeni  eonstitute,  as  nsgards  health,  a 
selected  elass,  consisting  of  men  whose  constitutions  have  been  originally 
stronger  than  those  of  their  brethren,  and  who  have  survived  the  zibets 
of  the  Indian  climate  during  the  usual  period  of  service  there,  or  of  men 
whose  prudence  may  have  so  regulated  their  habits  as  to  diminish  the 
injurious  effects  of  the  dimate,  or  pointed  out  to  them  the  propriety  of 
leaving  it  before  their  health  had  sustained  irreparable  injury. 


Fires  in  London,  with  an  Account  of  the  London  Fire- Engine  Eiia- 

blishment. 

The  formation  of  the  "  London  Fire-Engine  Establishment,"  which 
took  place  in  the  year  188*2,  has  afforded  an  opportunity  for  collecting 
accurate  information  with  respect  to  the  number,  causes,  and  extent  of 
fires  in  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity.  It  is  surprising  that,  notwith- 
standing the  obvious  advantages  of  combination  and  unity  of  action  on 
occasions  when  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  thousands  are  often  exposed 
to  the  most  imminent  risk,  and  with  the  successful  example  of  the 
**  Corps  des  Sapeurs  Pompiers'*  in  France,  the  insurance  offices  should 
so  long  have  maintained  the  old  and  expensive  system  of  separate  engine 
establishments.  So  far  back  as  the  year  1808,  Sir  Frederick  Morton 
Eden,  then  chairman  of  the  Globe  Insurance  Office,  entered  into  com* 
munication  with  the  several  offices  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  them  to 
co-operate  in  the  formation  of  a  general  fire-engine  establishment.  His 
proposition  was,  that  each  office  joining  the  association  should  depute 
one  or  two  members  to  form  an  engine  committee,  who  should  have 
control  over  the  direction  and  expenditure  of  the  establishment,  but 
that  no  engine-houses  or  stables  should  be  purchased  or  built  without 
the  concurrence  of  all  the  offices  interested.  Each  office  was,  at  the 
outset,  to  furnish  a  gang  of  20  firemen,  of  whom  10  were  to  be  first- 
class  men,  who  should  receive  allowances  for  all  fires  they  attended, 
and  10  second-class  men,  who  were  to  be  paid  only  when  specially 
authorised  to  attend ;  and  all  future  appointments  and  other  matters 
respecting  the  firemen  were  to  be  managed  by  the  engine  committee* 
Each  office  was  to  pay  an  equal  contribution  towards  the  expenses  of 
the  establishment.  This  attempt,  however,  failed;. for  in  December  of 
that  year  Sir  F.  Eden  writes,  that  '*  he  had  ascertained  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  expect  co-operation  firom  any  other  insurance  office,  except  the 
Atlas,  in  the  formation  of  a  joint  engine  establishment,  and  that  the 
Globe  office  had  cousequenUy  abandoned  the  endeavour  to  effect  it." 

About  the  year  1825  three  offices,  the  Sun,  Union,  and  Royal  Ex- 
change, formed  a  union — the  whole  of  their  engines  and  men  being 
plac^  under  the  charge  of  a  superintendent,  who  took  the  command 
when  the  former  were  called  out,  and  who  checked  the  pay-bills.  The 
Atlas  and  Phoenix  subsequently  joined  the  brigade. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  year  1838  that  this  union  extended 
itself  to  the  principal  temaining  offices.  Previous  to  1831  considerable 
changes  had  taken  place  among  the  insurance  offices:  several  of  them 
had  altogether  declined  ^e  insurance,  and  others  had  greatly  reduced 
their  engine  establishments.  It  is  stated  that  the  number  of  fire-en 
gines  l)elonging  to  the  difierent  London  companies  in  that  year  waa 
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88^  wheteas  four  or  five  years  preyiously  it  had  amounted  to  50.  The 
number  of  firemen  protected  from  impresement  by  the  pTovbions  of  the 
Building  Act  amounted,  in  1815,  to  S98.  About  the  year  1831  some  of 
the  insurance  companies  proposed  to  form  a  general  alliance,  for  mutually 
assisting  ea^ h  other  at  fires,  with  a  view  to  the  reduction  of  their  sepa- 
rate expenses,  which  such  a  step  would  render  practicable;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year  the  '^Jjondon  Fire-Engine  Establishment" 
was  formed,  by  the  union  of  the  following  10  insurance  companies: 
the  Alliance,  Atlas,  Globe,  Imperial,  London  Assurance,  Protector, 
Royal  Exchange,  Sun,  Union,  and  Westminster.  It  commenced 
operations  on  the  Ist  January,  1833.  The  remaining  seven  insurance 
offices  withheld  their  co-operation  at  the  commencement,  but,  of  these, 
five,  having  found  the  experiment  successful,  have  since  joined  the 
brigade,  viz.,  the  British,  Guardian,  Hand-in-Hand,  Norwich  Union, 
and  Phoenix.  The  two  which  remain  separate  are  the  County  and  the 
West  of  England.  Of  the  new  offices  established  since  1833,  the  Pro- 
testant Dissenters',  Licensed  Victuallers',  and  the  York  and  London, 
have  joined  the  brigade ;  the  "  South  London  and  Independent  West 
Middlesex''  remains  separate. 

The  afiidrs  of  the  estabhshment  are  managed  by  a  committee,  con- 
sisting of  a  director  or  secretary  from  each  of  the  associated  insurance 
companies,  which  subscribe  towards  its  support  in  certain  agreed  pro- 
portions. 

The  metropolis  has  been  divided  into  the  following  five  districts : — 
North  side  of  the  river — 

1st.  From  the  eastward  to  Paul's  Chain,  St  Paul's  Churchyard, 
Aldersgate-street,  and  Goswell-street-road. 

2nd.  From  St.  Paul's,  &c.,  to  Tottenham-court-road,  Crown-street, 
and  St.  Martin's-lane. 

3rd.  From  Tottenham-court-road,  &c.,  westward. 
South  side  of  the  river — 

4th.  From  the  eastward  to  Southwark-bridge-road. 

5th.  From  Southwark-bridge-road  westward. 
The  force  consists  of  96  men  in  permanent  employment,  consisting 
of  5  foremen,  10  engineers,  9  sub-engineers,  31  senior  firemen,  35 
junior  firemen,  and  6  extra  men,  under  the  direction  of  a  superintendent. 
The  number  of  engines  is  33,  and  the  following  is  a  list  of  the  stations 
at  which  they  are  kept,  with  the  number  of  men  at  each  :— 

No.  of  No.  of 

Engines.  Men. 

WatliDg-Btreet  (the  principal  ttation)    •     •     •     •     •    3  11 

Wellclose-sqoare   ••••• 3  9 

Farriogdon-street •     •     ,    3  8 

Chandos-ttreet,  Covent-f^arden 3  8 

School-liouse-Iane,  Ratcliflfe •     1  2 

Horseferry-road,  Westminster I  1 

Pedlar's-acre,  Lambeth  (about  to  be  removed  to  the)     ,  . 

station  in  the  Waterloo-road) j 

Paradise-row,  Rotherhithe 1  2 

Jeffrey-square,  St.  Mary  Axe       • .2  7 

Whitecross-street ••••l  5 

High  Holboro,  No.  254 2  5 

Crown-street,  Sobo     • ••••2  5 

Carried  forward .23  €4 
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Brought  forward «     •  23  64 

Wells-ttreet,  Oxford-BtreeC     . 1  5 

Baker-ftreet,  Portman-square     •••••••  1  4 

KiDg-street,  Golden-square •     •  2  6 

Waterloo-road I  5 

Southwark-bridge-road •     •     •     •  2  7 

MorgaQ*t-lane,  Toolet-street •     •  1  5 

Floating  engine,  off  King^s-staira,  Rotheriiithe.     •     •  1 

,,             off  Southwark-bridge  •     •     •     •     •  1 

33  96 

The  first  four  are  double  stations ;  the  next  four  are  stations  of  extra 
engines^  which  will  account  for  the  small  number  of  men  attached  to 
them. 

There  are  generally  1  engineer,  2  senior  and  3  junior  firemen,  attached 
to  each  station.  One-third  of  the  men  are  constantly  on  duty  at  the 
dififerent  engine-houses,  night  and  day ;  and  the  whole  arc  liable  to  be 
called  up  for  attendance  at  fires  or  for  any  other  duty.  In  general  the 
attendance  is  arranged  as  follows : — 

If  a  fire  happen  in  the  1st  district,  the  whole  of  the  men  and  engines 
of  that  district  immediately  repair  to  the  spot,  with  two-thirds  of  the 
men  and  one  of  the  engines  from  each  of  the  2nd  and  4th  districts,  and 
one-third  of  the  men  fi'om  the  3rd  and  5th  districts. 

If  the  fire  happen  in  the  2nd  district,  the  whole  of  the  men  and 
engines  belonging  to  it  repair  to  the  fire,  with  one  engine  and  two-thirds 
of  the  men  from  each  of  the  Ist  and  3rd  districts,  and  one-third  of  the 
men  from  the  4th  and  5th. 

If  the  fire  happen  in  the  3rd  district;  the  whole  of  the  men  and 
engines  belonging  to  it,  with  one  engine  and  two-thirds  of  the  men 
from  each  of  the  2nd  and  5th  districts,  and  one-third  of  the  men  from 
the  two  remaining  districts,  attend  the  fire. 

If  the  fire  is  in  the  4th  district,  all  the  men  and  engines  belonging  to 
the  district  attend  it,  with  one  engine  and  two-thirds  of  the  men  from 
each  of  the  1st  and  5th  districts,  and  one-third  of  the  men  firom  the 
remaining  districts. 

If  the  fire  happen  in  the  5th  district,  all  the  men  and  engines  be- 
longing to  it,  with  one  engine  and  two-thirds  of  the  men  from  the  3rd 
and  4th  districts,  and  one-third  of  the  men  from  the  remaining  districts, 
attend. 

If  a  fire  happen  on  the  boundary  of  a  district,  and  it  is  doubtful 
in  which  district  it  has  occurred,  the  whole  of  the  engines  and  men  of 
die  two  adjoining  districts,  and  one-third  of  the  men  of  the  three  re- 
maining districts,  proceed  instantly  to  the  spot 

The  superintendent,  upon  an  alarm  of  fire,  immediately  repairs  to 
the  spot,  wherever  it  may  be,  and  takes  the  command  of  the  whole 
force.  In  his  absence  the  senior  fireman  or  engineer  takes  the  com- 
mand. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  which  such  an 
united  and  well-organised  system  of  action  possesses  over  the  former 
separate  establishments,  acting  not  only  with  independence,  but  with 
jealous  rivalry  of  each  odier. 

The  superintendent  has  power  to  call  in  such  additional  force  as  he 
may  require,  and  all  the  foremen  and  engineers  have  funds  placed  at 
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their  disposal  for  remunerating  persons  who  give  an  «arly  alarm  or 
ivhom  they  may  employ,  as  well  as  those  who  assist  to  work  the 
engines. 

The  men  are  clothed  in  a  dark  grey  uniform,  trimmed  with  red,  with 
the  number  of  eacti  man  marked  in  red  on  the  left  breast ;  they  have 
black  leather  waist-belts,  and  hardened  leathern  helmets.  The  engines 
are  upon  the  best  construction,  and  are  all  provided  with  the  following 
useful  articles,  adapted  ndt  merfely  to  the  suppression  of  fire,  but  to  the 
saving  of  human  life  and  the  rescue  of  property ; — several  lengths  of  scaling 
ladder,  each  6j^  feet  long,  all  of  which  may  be  readily  connected,  forming 
in  a  short  space  of  time  a  ladder  of  any  required  height ;  a  canvas  sheet, 
with  10  or  12  handles  of  rope  round  the  edge  of  it  for  the  purpose  of  a 
fire-escape;  one  10-fathom  and  one  14-fathom  piece  of  Sj-inch  rope; 
six  lengths  of  hose,  each  40  feet  long ;  two  branch-pipes,  one  2^  feet 
and  the  other  from  4  to  6  feet  long,  with  one  spare  nose-pipe;  two 
6-feet  lengths  of  suction-pipe,  a  flat  rose,  standing-cock,  goose-neck, 
dam-board,  boat-hook,  saw,  shovel,  mattock,  pole-axe,  screw-wrench, 
crow-bar,  portable  cistern,  two  dog-tails,  two  balls  of  strips  of  sheep- 
skin, two  balls  of  small  cord,  instruments  for  opening  the  fire-plugs, 
and  keys  for  turning  the  stop-cocks  of  the  water-mains. 

The  men  receive  the  following  wages:  a  junior  fireman,  21^.  a 
week;  a  senior  fireman,  24^.  Gd.;  a  sub-engineer,  26^.;  and  an  en- 
gineer, or  foreman,  28».  The  foreman  of  a  district  receives,  in  addi- 
tion. Is,  a  week  for  each  engine  in  his  district. 

A  registry  of  all  the  fires  is  kept,  from  which,  and  from  the  papera 
of  Mr.  Baddeley,  in  the  "  Mechanics'  Magazine,"  the  facts  upon  which 
the  following  statements  are  founded  have  been  taken,  commencing  at 
the  year  1838,  when  the  establishment  first  came  into  operation. 

The  total  number  of  alarms  of  fires  which  have  been  attended  by 
engines  of  this  establishment,  during  the  five  years  from  1883  to 
1837,  was  3359,  or,  on  an  average,  672  in  each  vear,  exclusive  of  fires 
in  chimneys,  known  at  the  time  to  be  such,  which  amount  to  a  very 
large  number,  and  are  often  attended  with  considerable  danger.*  But 
of  this  number,  343,  or  68  in  each  year,  were  false  alarms,  and  540,  or 
108  in  each  year,  proved  to  be  alarms  from  fires  arising  in  chimneys ; 
there  remain,  therefore,  2476,  or  495  in  each  year,  which  may  be 
represented  as  fires,  yielding  an  average  of  41  fires  a  month,  and,  if 
chimneys  on  fire  be  included,  an  average  of  50  a-month. 

Thus,  then,  the  number  of  alarms  of  fires  attended  by  the  London 
Fire  Estabhshment  averages  13  a  week,  or  not  quite  2  daily ;  and  the 
number  of  actual  fires  averages  9^  weekly,  or  4  in  three  days. 

With  respect  to  the  false  alarms,  many  have  arisen  from  a  laudable 
anxiety  to  prevent  mischief;  but  several  have  been  given  without  Ac 
slightest  foundation,  and  from  motives  of  sheer  mischief,  by  persons 
who  were  shamefully  regardless  of  the  inconvenience  and  expense  thus 
caused  to  the  establishment  and  its  servants,  and  of  the  protection  of 
which  the  public  is  deprived  by  the  engines  being  absent  from  their 

«  In  1836  the  number  of  calls  to  chimneys  on  fire  was  1530,  and  of  false  alarms, 
623 ;  but,  as  in  some  cases  two  engines  from  one  station  may  have  attended  the 
same  call,  the  number  of  cbinmeye  may  be  stated  at  100  per  aionth^  and  of  false 
alarms  at  SO  per  moath* 
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Meuitomed  BUtions  9n  diaUnt  useless  errands.  Bui  another  and  re* 
markable  cause  to  swell  the  number  of  false  alarms  has  been  rathe- 
frequent  of  late,  namely,  atmospheric  phenomena,  among  which  is  the 
aurora  bcrealUy  popularly  called  the  **  ncnrthem  lights."  On  one  occasion* 
in  November  1835,  12  engines  and  74  men  were  kept  in  constant 
motion  from  11  p.m.  of  the  17th,  to  6  a.m.  of  the  18th,  in  pursuing  a 
number  of  false  alarms,  caused  by  these  appearances.  Some  of  the 
engines  reached  Hampstead,  and  others  Kilburn,  before  the  mistake 
was  discovered.  On  another  occasion,  in  1836,  the  rays  of  the  rismg 
sun  at  half-past  4  in  the  morning  occasioned  a  glare  of  light  in  the  sky 
to  the  east,  which  attracted  a  considerable  number  of  engines,  driven  at 
conjecture — some  along  Ratcliffe-highway,  some  down  the  Commercial- 
road,  while  others  went  to  Mile-end.  On  reaching  these  points,  how- 
ever, the  appearances  became  gradually  fainter ;  but  the  firemen  came 
in  sight  of  a  second  light,  more  to  the  south,  which  really  proved  to  be 
a  fire.  On  the  18th  of  October,  in  the  same  year,  a  most  extraordinary 
appearance  of  the  aurora  borealis  occurred,  which  served  to  deceive  the 
oldest  firemen :  a  crimson  glare  of  light  arose  in  the  horizon  to  the 
north-east,  about  half-past  8  o'clock,  p.m.,  which  seemed  to  be  caused  by 
a  fierce  conflagration ;  and  the  resemblance  was  increased  by  what  ap^ 
peared  to  be  clouds  of  smoke  rising  up  after  the  glare,  and  breaking 
and  rolling  away  beneath  it.  Thirteen  engines  and  a  large  body  of  men 
went  in  search  of  the  supposed  fire ;  and  crowds  of  people  and  carriages 
kept  pouring  from  the  west-end  to  witness  it.  The  alarm  upon  this 
occasion  was  not  confined  to  London  :  at  Dublin,  Leyden,  Utrecht, 
Strasburg,  Troyes,  Rennes,  and  Nantes,  the  same  alarm  was  created, 
and  was  attended  with  a  similar  turn-out  of  the  firemen,  military,  &c. 
Of  the  2476  fires,  the  premises  were— 

Wholly  consumed  in     145  instances,  or    5*8  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number. 
Seriou»l  J  damaged  in  632  ,,,  25-6        ,,  ,, 

Slightly  damaged  in  1699  ,,.  68*6         ,,  ,, 

100* 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  houses  in  the  first  class,  which 
consists  of  those  buildings  in  which  the  fire  originated,  and  which  were 
totally  destroyed,  were  those  in  which  the  greatest  amount  of  damage 
was  sustained.  If,  therefore,  the  two  first  classes  be  added  t(M;ether,  it 
will  appear  that,  of  the  actual  fires  which  occur,  nearly  one -third,  or 
81*4  per  cent.,  commit  serious  damage. 

It  IS  of  importance  to  examine  why,  in  the  instances  of  buildings 
totally  destroyed,  the  efiforts  of  the  firemen  have  been  unsuccessful  in 
repressing  the  fire  before  it  has  attained  to  such  a  height.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  analysis  of  the  145  instances  in  this  class.  80  occurred  at 
such  a  distance  from  the  nearest  station  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of 
timely  assistance  being  rendered  by  the  London  firemen.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  there  are  no  limits  of  distance  v^thin  which  this 
establishment  confines  itself.  If  a  fire  appears  in  the  horizon,  or  if 
information  is  furnished  of  a  distant  fire,  the  appointed  engines  start  in 
the  direction  with  post-horses,  notice  beine  sent  forward  to  prepare 
relays;  and  in  this  manner  it  frequently  nappens  that  the  London 
engines  arrive  at  the  spot  before  die  engines  id  the  neighbouring  pa- 
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rishes.  Among  the  distant  places  at  which  these  engines  have  attended, 
are  Brentford,  Barnes,  Richmond,  Putney,  Bromley,  Croydon,  Bamet, 
Uxbridge,  Finchley,  Woodford-bridgc,  and  Cranford-bridge,  which  is 
15  miles  from  town.  In  20  instances,  the  total  destruction  of  the  pre- 
mises has  been  solely  attributable  to  the  late  and  scanty  supply  of  water 
which  was  obtained.  This  is  a  serious  evil,  which  calls  loudly  for 
remedy;  indeed,  considerable  improvement  in  this  respect  has  taken 
place  during  the  last  5  years  in  parts  of  the  metropolis,  particularly  in 
Southwark :  in  1837  no  premises  were  totally  destroyed  through  the 
want  of  water,  and  the  supply  is  stated  to  have  been  generally  good, 
although  in  some  instances  considerable  delay  has  occurred  in  procuring 
it  44  fires  occurred  in  buildings  filled  with  oil,  tar,  turpentine,  and  other 
highly  inflammable  substances,  or  in  carpenters*,  cabinet-makers*,  coach- 
makers',  and  other  shops,  which  are  so  highly  combustible,  that  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  extinguish  a  fire  when  it  has  once  spread,  and  the 
firemen  have  no  chance  left  of  doing  more  than  preserving  the  adjoin- 
ing buildings.  In  26  instances  the  premises  were  so  small  as  to  be 
nearly  destroyed  before  an  alarm  could  be  given  at  the  nearest  stations. 
In  7  instances  the  buildings  were  very  old,  chiefly  built  of  wood,  and 
offering  great  facilities  for  the  spread  of  fire ;  and  in  4  the  buildings  fell 
down  from  age  before  the  fire  had  made  much  progress.  In  the  remain- 
ing 14  instances,  the  buildings  in  which  the  fire  originated  were  so 
completely  on  fire  before  an  alarm  was  given,  that  it  was  found  impos- 
sible to  save  them  from  destruction.  These  fires  also  were  mostly  in 
the  outskirts  of  the  metropolis,  and  in  several  instances  occurred  in  very 
small  buildings. 

The  following  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  preceding  onuses  of  total 
destruction — 

No.  of 
Instances. 

Distance  from  London  •     •     •     •     •     •    30    =:  20*7  percent. 

Insufficient  or  tardy  supply  of  water  •     •     20    =  13*8  ,, 

Combustible  nature  of  buildings  •     •     •     44    =  30*3  ,, 

Small  size  of  ditto 26     =:  17*9  ,, 

Excessive  age  of  ditto    • 11     =r  7*6  ,, 

Extent  of  fire  before  arrival  of  engine     •     14    =:  9*7  ,, 

145    =  100*  „ 

It  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  the  number  of  buildings  destroyed  in 
the  145  fires  belonging  to  this  class  was  182,  or,  on  an  average,  1^  to 
each  fire.  In  13  instances  2  buildings  were  destroyed  by  a  single  fire ; 
in  4  instances,  3 ;  in  6  instances,  4 ;  in  2  instances,  5 ;  and  in  1  in- 
stance, 8. 

From  an  examination  of  the  returns  for  each  year,  to  which  we  will 
now  proceed,  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  alarms  has  considerably 
increased  within  the  period  under  review.  In  1833  the  total  number 
was  592,  and  in  1831,  111,  an  increase  of  21  per  cent. ;  but  it  will  be 
observed  that  this  arises  principally  from  the  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  false  alarms  and  chimneys  on  fire,  and  that  the  increase  of 
real  fires  is  only  from  458  to  501,  or  9  per  cent,  while  the  increase  of 
fUse  alarms  is  50  per  cent.,  and  that  of  chimneys  on  fire  is  69 
per  cent. 
Number  of  fires  occurring  in  each  year— 
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in  London. 

Yeart. 

Flrtt. 

CUmneyioD 

Fhe. 

AUrmt. 

Total. 

1833     . 

1      458 

75 

59 

592 

1834    •     . 

432 

106 

63 

651 

1835     • 

.      471 

106 

66 

643 

1836     .     , 

564 

126 

66 

756 

1837     . 

.      501 

127 

89 

717 

839 


Total 


2476 


Arerage       495 

Increase  between  Iq  ^,  ^„|. 
1833  and  1837  T  ^ 


540 
108 


343 


3359 
672 


I  per  cent.     50  per  cent.      21  per  cent. 


The  year  1836  presents  an  unusual  numl>er  of  fires,  and  it  is  stated 
that  a  great  increase  occurred  in  the  same  year  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  preceding  Table  exhibits  a  grati^ing  fact,  that  while  the  number 
of  fires  has  increased  in  a  comparatively  small  ratio,  probably  not  out 
of  proportion  to  the  great  increase  of  buildings  which  have  been  erected 
during  the  last  five  years,  the  activity  of  the  London  Fire  Establishment 
has  been  instrumental  in  extinguishing  a  much  larger  number  of  chim* 
neys  on  fire ;  and  that  the  effects  of  speedy  attendance,  proper  organi- 
zation, and  enlarged  experience,  are  already  visible  in  the  increased 
security  of  the  in&bitants  of  the  metropolis. 

This  fact  is  shown  in  a  still  stronger  light  by  the  following  state- 
ment of  the  number  of  houses  totally  destroyed  or  seriously  damaged, 
in  comparison  with  the  number  slightly  damaged,  in  each  year : — 


Yean. 

Wholly 

Anngt, 

Damagei    ^^«*«* 

1833  . 

•     31     ^ 

135    \ 

292    1 

1834  . 

1835  . 

.    28 
.    31 

31 

^^^          127 
125          *^^ 

f??          335 

1836  • 

•    33    . 

134 

397 

1837  . 

.     22 

122 

357 

Total 

•  145 

632 

1699 

Arerage  ...    29  126  339 

From  this  account  it  appears  that  the  number  of  serious  fires  was 
considerably  less  in  1831  than  the  average  of  the  preceding  years. 

The  number  of  fatal  fires,  in  which  the  lives  of  individuals  have  been 
lost,  have  greatly  increased ;  but  as  these  cases  generally  arise  from  delay 
in  giving  an  alarm,  the  Fire  Brigade  is  in  no  way  responsible  for 
them. 

Tears.  Nombar  of  Fatal  Fliet.  Niuib«r  of  Uvaa  lost. 

1833  •         •  5  .         .  12 


1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 


5 

7 

14 

16 


7 
11 
14 
13 


Total      .      47  57 

Of  the  11  deaths  which  occurred  in  1835,  it  is  expressly  stated  that 

only  2  could  have  been  saved  by  any  human  effort ;  in  the  other  cases 

life  was  extinct  before  an  alarm  was  raised.     Of  the  14  cases  in  1836, 

8  were  females,  whose  wearing  apparel  bad  caught  fire,  and  who 
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received  lucli  serious  iniury  as  to  cause  death ;  and  of  the  total  number 
in  1887,  9  arose  from  the  same  caiise,  5  being  adults  knd  4  children. 

The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  seasoi^s  ^t  which  fires 
occur,  with  the  view  of  discovering  any  circumstances  which  will 
develop  more  clearly  the  causes  of  these  disasters,  and*  lead  to  their  pre- 
vention. With  respect  to  the  seasons  of  the  year,  the  following  Table 
will  show  tliat  the  wiuter  months  do  not  exhibit  so  large  a  prepon- 
derance of  fires  as  might  be  expected.  It  is  true  that  December  pre- 
senU  not  only  the  largest  number,  on  the  average  of  the  five  years, 
but  that  in  each  year,  with  one  exception,  the  number  which  occurred 
in  that  month  exceeded  the  average  of  the  year :  but  the  month  next  in 
order  is  May,  and  then  follow  March  and  July,  which  are  within  one 
of  each  other ;  indeed,  so  little  variation  does  tne  season  of  the  year,  as 
regards  heat  and  cold,  make,  that  the  number  of  fires  in  the  months 
between  May  and  October  slightly  exceeds  that  in  the  months  firom 
November  to  April,  being  1241  in  the  former  period,  and  1235  in  the 
latter. 

A  Statement  of  the  Number  (^  Fires  in  each  Month  qf  the  floe  Years  from 

1833  ft)  1837. 


YEARS 

MONTHS. 

ToUl. 

4v«w««. 

1833 

1834 

1836 

1836 

1837 

January       •     , 

47 

32 

38 

56 

34 

207 

41 

February    •     • 

29 

40 

40 

41 

39 

189 

38 

Mtrch   .     .     . 

43 

37 

36 

46 

58 

220 

44 

April      •     .     . 
May.     .     ,     . 

2d 

27 

45 

43 

31 

175 

35 

48 

37 

35 

57 

48 

225. 

45 

JuDe      .     .     p 

42 

37 

37 

39 

44 

109 

40 

July.     .     .     , 

36 

44 

37 

55 

47 

219 

44 

Auguvt  •     t     • 

39 

49 

46 

35 

4S 

»4 

43 

September  .     . 

39 

40 

35 

43 

39 

106. 

39 

October .     •     • 

30 

40 

83 

44 

41 

183 

38 

November  .     . 

3.) 

56 

36 

47 

37 

211 

42 

December    •     . 
Total  .     . 

41 

43 

61 

58 

40 

fi33 

47 

468 

482 

471 

664 

501 

2476 

406 

Av«r»g9    f 

39 

40 

39 

47 

42 

41 

•  9 

On  eomparing  the  number  of  firfss  occurring  on  each  day  pf  the 
week,  it  appears  that  there  is  a  slight  excess  on  Friday,  but  not  to  suaj^ 
an  extent  as  to  furnish  ground  for  an?  inference.  There  is,  however, 
a  decided  falling  off  on  Saturday,  whidh  oceurs  in  each  separate  year ; 
there  is,  therefore,  reason  for  asserting  the  existence  of  some  cause 
which  occasions  a  sipallef  number  of  fires  on  that  day  than  on  any  other 
day  in  the  week.  Sunday  presents  no  exemption,  which  is  consistent 
with  the  fact,  that  while  on  that  day  there  are  less  fires  in  use  for 
manufacturing  or  other  processes,  the  danger  of  fires  in  private  dwell- 
ings is  greatly  increased  by  the  customary  absence  of  a  large  portion  of 
the  middling  and  lower  classes  from  their  houses  on  that  day,  without 
any  person  neing  left  at  home  lo  guard  the  premises.  It  is  a  fact,  that 
a  large  number  m  fifes  eoaur  »  somU  tad  kumMa  prime  Midmga  ott 
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tke  Sabbath  evening,  as  well  aa  in  manuiactari^B,  in  which  the  usu4 
fires  are  necessarily  maintained  during  that  day,  but  which  are  uaually 
left  without  proper  attendance.  Hance  some  of  the  most  extensive 
conflagrations  in  these  manufactories  and  warehouses  oceur  un  Sunday 
evening  or  Monday  morning,  the  fire  having  smouldfrisd  wseea  durpig 
the  whole  of  the  Sabbath. 

Number  of  fires  whidi  oacuned  on  each  dav  of  the  wedc,  during  thf 
4  years  firom  1834  to  1831 1*-* 

DayioftfaeWeek.  Total.           Afwag*. 

Monday 278  69 

Tue»day    .     .     ,     .     •  89J  7J 

Wednesday     ..,,269  72 

Thursday 299  7^ 

Friday.     .     .     1     .     «  304  76 

Saturday 259  65 

9uDday      ,     .     .     ,     .  m  7i 

Total      •     .     .     .      1975  494 

Average  .     •     •     •        ••  70 

It  will  be  interesting  to  examine  the  hours  at  which  fires  chie^y 
occur,  and  the  following  table  will  ediibit  that  fiict  very  clearly.  It 
appears  that  the  number  of  fires  is  at  the  minimum  firom  5  till  9  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  when  it  begins  slightly  to  increase  until  5  in  the  after«p 
noon ;  at  which  hour  the  rate  of  increase  becomes  considerable,  and 
continues  until  10  and  11  o'dock,  when  the  numh^  is  at  the 
maximum ;  firom  whic^  time  it  gradually  declines  until  the  dawn. 
Nearly  one-half  of  the  tQtal  number,  of  4^  per  e^9t->  ^^r  jbetween  the 
hours  of  7  in  the  evening  and  1  in  the  morning  >  and  nearly  three-fifths, 
or  57  per  cent.,  between  6  and  2.  The  steacUness  of  the  rate,  both  of 
increase  aaad  decrease,  is  worthy  of  notice.  ^ 

Numb^  of  fires  whidi  occurred  at  each  hiwr,  during  ib%  5  yeazp 
Item  1633  to  1831:-^ 


Hoory. 

Total  Ho. 

PerGsnUM 

QfFii^ 

Pn»poraj,>, 

A.M.5 

60 

2-Oj 

6 

61 

2-4^ 

7 

47 

1-90 

6 

61 

Sf06 

9 

50 

2*02 

10 

61 

2*46 

11 

70 

2*83 

12 

82 

3-31 

v.u,  \  . 

.77 

8*li 

.     .2. 

.     .80 

3*23 

3 

87 

3'61 

4 

84 

3-39 

'^1 


98  3*96 

115  4*64 

r  122  4-93 

6  182  7r35 

9  188  7-63 

0  199  8*04 


I? 


197  7-96 

}Si    .         liS5  §fe$ 

A.U.X    ,     .    1129.  .       Ii,$l 

,     a    ,     .    U3  4*6i 

.     3    .     .     BO  8'23 

4              88  3-55 

The  fo4p\^j[ig  statements  §^ib^t  the  immber  of  fires  which  hiiye 
opcurre,d  withip'  ^^  lyi^hoi^  the  pity  wfJls.  dynng  the  5  ye^§  ^om 
1833  to  1837.  .In.  th^  seco#4  number  pf  Jhis  Journal  it  was  stated, 
in  an  article  upon  the  Ketro^lit^  Pohcei  that  -the  number  of  fires 
observed  and  reported  by  t!^  for^e  amounted  to  240  in  1836,  and  (o 
229  in  1837 ;  but  it  appears  th^t  ^he  number  attended  by  the  Lon^QQ 
Fire  Establi&nment  was  just  double  that  amount  in  \)oth  years,  exclu- 
siTc  of  fires  in  the  city,  which  are  not  taken  into  accosat  by  the  Metro- 

u  2 
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poliUn  Police.  Some  portion  of  this  difference  may  arise  from  the  cir- 
cimuitanceof  the  Engine  Brigade  attending  fires  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  police ;  but  this  will  scarcely  explain  so  great  a  discrepancy. 

The  average  annual  number  of  fires  within  the  city  was  7 1 ;  of  bum* 
ing  chimneys,  supposed  to  be  fires,  10 ;  and  of  false  alanns  S :  without 
the  city,  the  average  annual  number  of  fires  was  422,  or  6  to  1,  as  com- 
pared  with  the  city ;  the  average  annual  number  of  chimneys  on  fire 
was  100 ;  and  of  false  alarms  58.  It  is  a  remarkaUe  fact,  that  the 
proportion  of  houses  totally  destroyed  within  the  city,  which  might  be 
supposed  to  be  very  great,  on  account  of  the  usually  crowded  position, 
the  aged  condition,  and  defective  construction  of  the  buildings,  is,  on 
the  contrary,  very  small.  Out  of  the  145  instances  of  premises  totally 
destroyed,  only  7  were  situated  in  the  city ;  which,  in  proportion  to  the 
total  number  of  fires,  gives  1  case  of  total  destruction  to  51  fires  within 
the  city,  and  1  case  in  15  fires  without  the  city.  The  number  of  fatal 
fires  within  the  city  is  equally  small :  out  of  the  57  lives  lost  by  fire  in 
the  5  years,  4  only  were  lost  in  the  city,  being  1  in  89  fires,  whereas, 
without  the  city,  the  number  was  1  in  40  fires.  Two  causes  pro- 
bably combine  to  produce  this  striking  difference ;  first,  the  crowded 
state  of  the  buildings  in  the  city,  which  tends  to  the  immediate  dis- 
covery of  a  fire  before  it  has  acquired  much  force ;  and  secondly,  the 
greater  proximity  of  the  engine  stations,  which  ^ords  the  means  of 
communicating  the  alarm  more  rapidly  to  the  firemen* 

Kttibtri.5T«m.  ^^y!^* 

Fires 356 

Chimneja,  supposed  to  be  flres  •        50 

False  Alanns 41 

Fatal  Fires— Nttmber      •     •     •  7 

The  next  important  branch  of  the  enquiry  relates  to  the  nature  of  the 
premises  in  which  fires  have  occurred,  and  the  occupations  of  thdr 
inhabitants,  which  will  afford  the  means  of  estimating  the  comparative 
liability  .to  fire  of  any  particular  trade.  The  subjoined  list  contains 
this  infimnatiou,  care  having  been  taken  to  distinguish  between  the 
fires  which  have  originated  in  that  portion  of  the  building  q>propriated 
to  trade  or  manufacture,  from  those  which  have  happen^  only  in  the 
dwelling  parts ;  the  latter  being  classed  among  the  private  houses  :— 

A  Idit  qf  the  Occupations  of  Premises  in  which  more  than  6  HreS  have 
occurred  during  the  Five  Years  from  1833  to  1837. 

Brought  forward     •     •     •  305 
Charches .10 


Ammc*.    ^ 

nrunotti  ut 
City. 

Avacaft. 

71 

2111 

422 

10 

500 

100 

6 

292 

58 

1-4 

138 

27 

Apothecaries    ••••••      7 

Baroios 9 

Balers 71 


Beer  Shops 8 

Booksellers,    Binders,  and   Sta- 
tioners      •     •  27 

Brokers    and    Dealers    in   Old 

Clothes 24 

Cabinet-makers    .     •     •     •     •  32 

Carpenters.     ...•••  92 

Chandlers  .......  14 

Cheesemongers      .     •     •     •     .  7 

Chemists 14 

Cairiedibnrard*    •    •••305 


Coach-makers  •••.••  14 

Coffee-Roasters 7 

Coffee-shops  and  Chop-houses   •  16 

Colour-makers      .     •     •     •     •  6 
Distillers  (including  illicit)    •     .13 

Drapers  and  Meicers  .     •     •     •  20 

Dyers 6 

Eatini^honses  ......  18 

Farmmg  Stock .     .....  16 

Feather  Merchants  and  Dressers  7 

Firework-makers  •     •     •     •     •  9 

Carried  forwaid.     •     •    •  447 
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Brought  forward  •  •  .1780 
Rag  Merchants  •  •  •  •  •  7 
Sale  Shops  and  Offioes  •  •  «  174 
Ships  (indndiog  Steam  Vessels)  •     21 

Stobles 41 

Tailors ]2 

Tal  low-Chandlers 18 

Tinaien,  Braziers,  Ac      .     •     •     28 

Victaallers 156 

Warehouses      ••••••     26 

Wine  and  Spirit  Merchants   •     .21 
Workhouses     ••••••'   10 

2284 
Total  of  Trades   in  each  of) 
which  less  than  6  fires  oc->  192 
curred       •••««•] 

2476 


Brought  forward      •     •     •  447 
Foundries    •••••••     12 

Gas-Works 13 

Grocers 23 

Haberdashers,  &c.      •     •     •     •       9 

Hat-OMikers 25 

Hotels 10 

{Private 909 
Under  Repair   •     •     »     23 
Unoccupied.     •     •     «     26 
Larop-Black-makers  •     •     •     »      8 

Lod^^g-Houses 169 

Lucifer  Match-makers  •  •  .  14 
Marine  Stores  (Dealers  in)  •  •  8 
Oil  and  Colourmen  .  •  •  .41 
Painters,  Plumbers,  and  Glasiers      7 

Printers ,12 

Public  Places  and  Theatres   •     •     14 

Carried  forward      •     •       1780 

From  this  statement,  it  appears  that  the  number  of  private  and  lodg- 
ing-houses amounts  to  1125,  or  45  per  cent,  of  the  total  number.  Next 
in  frequency  stand  sale-shops  or  offices,  -which  belong  to  no  particular 
trade ;  the  number  of  these  is  1 74.  Among  the  trades,  yictuaJlers  have 
an  unenviable  pre-eminence;  the  number  of  fires  in  this  class  of  houses 
amounts  to  156.  Mapy  of  these. have  originated  in  the  highly-improper 
practice  of  entering  vaults  and  cellars  with  candles,  or  other  exposed 
Bghts,  fVom  which  sparks  drop  among  the  straw  with  which  such  places 
abound,  and  cause  immediate  ignition.  Next  in  order  stand  the  car* 
penters,  then  the  bakers,  oil  and  colourmen,  stables,  cabinet-makers, 
tinmen  and  braziers,  &c.,  booksellers,  binders,  and  stationers,  ware- 
houses, hat*makers,  brokers  and  dealers  in^  old  clothes,  grocers,  ships, 
wine,  and  spirit  selkrs,  drapers  and  mercers.  In  the  remaining  trades, 
for  which  the  reader  may  refer  to  the  list,  the  number  of  fixes  amounted 
on  an  average  to  less  than  4  in  ench  year.. 

We  will  only  call  attention  to  the  large  number  which  took  place  on 
the  premises  of  Lucifer-match-makers,  which  considerably  exceeds  that 
among  firework-makers,  and  which  have  now  become  so  frequent  as  to 
form  a  class  am<mg  the  causes  of  fires,  which  we  now  proceed  to 
deseribe. 

Every  endeavour  is  used  by  the  firemen  to  ascertain  the  causes  of 
fires,  and  it  will  be  seen  from  the  following  statement,  that  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases  they  have  been  successful.  Indeed,  from  the  great 
promptitude  with  which  attendance  is  now  given,  the  proportion  of 
cases  in  which  the  cause  was  undiscovered  daring  the  last  year  is  very 
smalL  A  perusal  of  this  table  is  calculated  to  convey  a  useful  lesson ; 
for  it  is  evident  that  a  lai^  proportion  of  the  fires  arise  from  carelessness, 
and  that  a  very  lUMlerate  share  of  attention  would  suffice  very  materially 
to  reduce  the  number  of  diese  disastrous  occurrences. 
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A  BU^ement  of  the  Caubee  which  havn  M  ta  PireSf  oi/itr  a*  the 
.    be  Meertmned,  in  each  ^earfrom  1833  to  1B37. 
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CAtTSES. 
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1834 


1835 


1836 
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Accidents  of  various  kinds,  ascertaloed  lo  be  for 

themost^art  uDayoidKble 

Apparel-  ignited  on  the  person     <     •     •     .     . 

Candles^settinsfiretobed-cartairis.     •     .     . 

^)     -  i,  windolr-tbrtains.     •     . 

,)     TarioQs  liteideDts  with 

Car^lessoeis,  palpable  instances  of  ;  .  . 
Children  playing  with  fire      .     •     .     •     .     • 

Fires,  sparks  from 

,  f    kiridled  on  hearths  or  oih&  Improper  places 
, ,     ^rtabte  bharcoal  .•••«.* 
Fire-heatuppiied  to  tarrous  t^ad^ft  manufactures 

Flteworks 

Flues — ^stopped  up,  defective,  or  ignited 
Fumigation,  incautious  .  .  .  •  • 
Furnaces  overheated,  &c. .  •  •  .  • 
&as,  (.ubdrjr  accidents  frbtb  escape  of  ; 
, ,  acctdebta  in  ligliiiog  of  .  «  .  j 
Gonpowdet      t     •     i     i     i     i     *     4     •     • 

IntozicafbD      «     •     •     < 

Lamps,  sparks  from    •     •     •  , 

Linen,  dry  in  K  or  airing  before  nre«  .     •     •     . 

Lucifer-Matcn-making     ;     •     •     i     ;     •     < 

Oveti8—of etheated,  defective^  fto.   ;     <     •     i 

Sfaavioga    loose,  ignited  •«•»«•. 

Spontaneous  combustion  of  coals     .     •     .     • 

,,  ,,  hay  and  straw.     . 

,,  ,i  lamp-black     «     . 

,  ,1  lime     .     .     t     • 

»  ti  'ags      4     •     •     « 

,,  ,,  soot      .... 

, ,  > »         A    *"" 

Stoves  &  Stdve-plp^— dwectite,  ovethtdtik!,  Ac 

Stoves,  drying i     ^     t     i 

.  Suspicious  •  •  t  •  .  .  I  J  i  •  • 
Xobaoco— smoking  •  •  •  i  .  •  •  • 
Wilful 
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14 
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Front  tli6  aboTe  It  will  kftpearj  that  during  these  five  jean  the  cmutet 
Which  hftte  led  to  fites  have  been  taceruined  in  80  out  of  100  caset^ 
but  thsit  ib  1831  the  proportion  was  69  per  cent.  The  numW  of 
iuicldenta  not  disting^iiehed  haa  also  decreased  from  83  to  11  during  die 
lite  yearft.  Theae  two  facta  combine  to  show  an  increase  of  klacrity  and 
ikill  on  the  part  of  the  firemen,  and  hare  afforded  the  means  of  |itinf 
a  more  minute  destription  of  the  causes  of  fite  than  waa  practieabk  at 
the  commencement  of  the  period. 

It  will  be  observed  that  accidents  from  candles  form  by  far  the 
largest  class  in  the  above  Table,  amounting  to  within  a  fraction  of  30 
per  cent.,  or  3  in  10,  of  the  whole  number  of  fires  the  causes  of  which 
were  discovered.  In  the  three  last  years  a  distinction  is  made  between 
accidents  arising  from  the  ignition  of  bed-curtains  and  that  of  window 
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curtaioa,  from  which  it  appears  that  of  the  lotal  number  of  firea  occa- 
feioned  by  candles,  43  per  cent,  arose  from  the  setting  on  fire  of  bed- 
cnrtains,  22  per  cent,  from  the  setting  on  fire  of  window-curtainsi  and 
35  per  cent,  from  various  other  accidents.  The  defective  construction 
and  imperfect  cleansing  of  flues,  chimneys,  and  stoves,  prove  the  next 
most  fruitful  source  of  damage ;  they  amount  to  22  per  cent,  of  the 
whole  number,  the  proportion  of  flues  to  stoves  being  as  3  to  1.  The 
number  of  accidents  from  gas  amounts  to  7j^  per  cent.,  or  1  in  13,  and 
those  from  fire-heat,  applied  to  various  traoes  and  manufactures,  to  7 
per  cent.,  or  t  in  14  fires.  It  is  only  within  the  last  three  years  that  the 
number  of  accidents  arising  from  linen  being  hung  before  the  fire  to  dry 
or  air  has  been  distinguished :  this  appears  to  be  a  very  frequent  cause 
of  fire  J  it  amounts  to  nearly  8  per  cent,  of  the  fires  whose  causes  were 
discovered  in  those  years,  or  1  m  every  13  fires.  The  number  of  wilful 
fires  in  the  five  years  was  31,  or>  on  an  average,  6  in  each  year ;  com- 
pared with  the  total  number  of  firea  whose  causes  were  discovered,  they 
were  as  1  in  64.  The  number  of  fires  from  palpable  instances  of  care- 
lessness is  considerable,  and  this  class  would  probably  be  much  in- 
creased if  the  origin  of  all  the  fires  could  be  aacertained.  There  ia 
no  other  large  class  of  causes :  but  the  following  areworthy  of  notice  :— 
apparel  ignited  on  the  person ;  children  playing  with  fire  i  incautious 
fumigration ;  intoxication;  lucifer-match-making;  loose  shavings  ignited  ; 
spontimeous  combustion  of  various  substances,  and  tobacco  smoking. 

The  next  Table  will  show  the  causes  of  fires  in  the  different  classes  of 
buildings  or  trades  before  noticed,  «s  furnishing  the  largest  number  of 
fires,  which  will,  in  some  measure,  afford  the  means  of  discovering  the 
circumstances  that  have  a  particular  tendency  in  each  trade  to  cause 
these  disasters. 

An  Aoeotmt  qf  the  Cam$e9,  as  far  oi  the  tame  can  he  aieeriainedt  which 
Ud  to  Firei  in  those  Classes  of  Buildinfrs  in  which  more  than  80  Piree 
occurred  during  the  Five  Years  from  1833  to  1837. 
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It  has  before  been  stated,  that  when  fires  origioated  in  the  dwelling 
part  of  premises  in  which  trades  or  manufactures  are  carried  on,  they 
have  been  classed  among  the  private  dwellings.  This  will  account  for 
the  accidents  arising  from  the  setting  fire  of  curtains  being  confined  in 
the  above  Table  to  private  or  lodging-houses  and  victuallers,  with  the 
exception  of  two  instances,  which  occurred  in  the  houses  of  dealers  in 
old  clothes. 

From  an  examination  of  the  causes  of  fire  in  the  separate  classes  of 
buildings  or  trades,  it  appears  that,  in  private  houses,  accidents  from 
curtains  being  set  on  fire  amount  to  60  per  cent.,  or  6  out  of  10  of  the 
fires  whose  ongin  has  been  traced  ;  and  m  lodging-houses  it  amounts  to 
70  per  cent.,  or  7  out  of  10.  The  principal  remaining  causes  in  this 
class  of  houses  follow  in  the  annexed  order  :  flues  ignited,  accidents 
from  candles,  children  playing  with  fire,  and  incautious  fumigation.  In 
sale-shops  and  offices  more  than  half  the  fires  arose  from  accidents  by 
gas,  and  a  third  from  the  ignition  of  flues  and  stoves.  Out  of  102  fires 
on  the  premises  of  victuallers,  41  arose  from  flues  and  stoves,  23  from 
candles,  17  from  gas,  and  8  from  tobacco-smoking.  In  the  remaining 
trades  the  fires  were  chiefly  occasioned  by  the  various  processes  carried 
on  upon  the  premises,  wiUi  the  exception  of  booksellers  and  stationers^ 
grocers,  and  drapers  or  mercers,  in  which  accidents  from  gas  largely 
preponderate. 

The  total  number  of  buildings  in  which  gas  was  used  was  806,  and 
the  number  in  which  it  was  not  used  was  1670,  or  rather  more  than  2 
to  L  The  number  of  fires  arising  from  gas  was  153,  which  is  rather 
less  than  1  in  5,  compared  with  the  nimiber  of  houses  in  which  it  was 
burnt 

In  stables  the  largest  number  of  fires  have  arisen  from  sparks  drop- 
ping from  candles  among  the  straw,  and  in  this  class  there  were  3 
instances  of  spontaneous  combustion.  The  latter  |cause  originated  4 
fires  in  ships. 

Although  this  Table  does  not  upon  the  whole  present  any  results 
which  might  not,  upon  reflection,  be  expected,  yet  it  may  serve  to  sug- 
gest to  persons  engaged  in  particular  trades  the  necessity  of  using 
greater  precaution  against  those  accidents  to  which  they  are  thus  shown 
to  be  peculiarly  liable. 

The  extent  to  which  persons  have  protected  themselves  from  the  con* 
sequences  of  fire  by  insurance  is  shown  in  the  following  statement  for 
the  years  1836  and  1837. 

Number  of  instances  in  which  insurances  had  been  effected*- 

On  tbe  buildiog  and  contents       •     •     •  342  s  32  per  cent. 

,,  only 120  s  11       ,, 

On  tbe  contents  only 180  s  17      ,, 

Neither  insured       •••.•••  423  =  40      ,, 

Total   «     •  1065 

If  this  calculation  holds  good  for  the  whole  of  London,  two-fiflhs  of 
the  houses  in  the  metropolis  are  entirely  uninsured,  and  one-third  only 
are  insured  for  both  the  buildings  and  contents.  The  number  insured 
for  the  contents  exceeds  that  insured  for  the  building. 

We  will  conclude  with  an  enumeration  of  the  principal  large  fires 
which  have  occurred  in  Uie  metropolis  during  the  period  under  review. 
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irhich  may  senre,  at  some  fatait  period,  as  an  interesting  record.  These 
happily  are  not  very  numerous,  heing  only  5  in  the  5  years,  exclusive  of 
the  Royal  Exchange,  which  occurred  in  January,  1838. 
1834, 16th  October,  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons. 

1835,  2nd  March,  Silver-street,  Golden-square. 

1836,  26th     , ,     Western  Exchange,  Burlington  Arcade. 
, ,     30th  August,  Fenning's  Wharf. 

1837,  28th  December,  Davies's  Wharf. 
1838, 10th  January,  Royal  Exchange. 

In  the  above  list  of  fires  are  included  only  those  at  which  it  is 
believed  that  a  gross  loss  of  upwards  of  20,000/.  was  sustained,  in- 
cluding insured  and  uninsured :  at  all  the  others  the  loss  was  supposed 
to  be  under  that  sum,  with  the  exception  of  2  sugar-houses,  which 
are  generally  expected  to  be  burned  down  when  fairly  on  fire.  These 
great  losses  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  of  the  Fire 
Brigade,  attributable  either  to  the  nature  of  the  buildings  or  goods,  or 
to  a  want  of  an  early  supply  of  water.  The  Houses  of  Parliament  and 
Royal  Exchange  arose  from  the  first  of  these  causes,  long  galleries, 
wooden  partitions,  and  a  total  want  of  party  walls,  besides  the  immense 
quantity  of  timber  about  those  old  buildings.  Many  other  public 
buildings  are  in  the  same  state ;  the  roof  of  Somerset  House  is  con- 
tinued round  the  whole  building;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  a 
serious  fire  were  to  take  place  there  the  effects  would  be  most  de- 
structive. Silver-street  and  Burlington  Arcade  were  caused  by  the 
light  nature  of  the  buildings  and  the  intimate  connection  at  the  back; 
at  Burlington  Arcade  there  was  also  a  want  of  water  for  some  time  at 
the  south  end  of  the  arcade.  The  destruction  at  Fenning's  and  Davies's 
wharf  arose  principally  from  the  inflammable  nature  of  the  goods,  and, 
at  the  former  place,  from  the  great  extent  of  the  buildings;  one  building 
was  twice,  and  another  one-and-a-half  times  the  size  allowed  by  the 
Building  Act ;  and,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  one  at  least  of  those  ware- 
houses IS  built  up  again  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  said  Act.  The 
greater  part  of  the  large  warehouses  in  the  metropolis  are  above  the 
size  permitted  by  the  Building  Act.  At  Davies's  Wharf  there  were 
5000  barrels  of  rough  turpentine  and  800  tuns  of  oil,  and  the  heat  of 
this  fire  was  so  great  that  a  cast-iron  water-pipe  outside  one  of  the 
warehouses  was  melted.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  this  fire  was 
Caused  by  the  men  working  in  the  turpentine-warehouse  with  naked 
lights,  although  about  ten  months  before,  when  the  superintendent  of  the 
brigade  visited  all  the  large  warehouses  with  two  surveyors  from  the 
insurance  offices,  they  were  most  particularly  cautioned  against  that 
dangerous  practice. 

R. 
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AppendiJt  to  the  Second  Report  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London  on 
the  Stale  of  Education  in  fP'etftminster^  being  a  detailed  account  nf 
each  Endowed  or  Charity  School^  and  of  each  Infant  and  Su/iday 
Schooly  in  the  Parinhes  of  St  Margaret  and  St.  John,  West- 
minster,— [For  Report  see  p.  198  of  No.  IV.] 

ST.  MARGARETS  PARISH. 

1  and  2. — The  National  Society  $  Central  Day  and  Sunday  Schook  for 

Boys  and  GirU, 
The  buildings  in  which  these  schools,  and  the  business  of  the  Na- 
tional Society,  are  at  present  carried  on,  originally  belonged  to  a 
Committee  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Westminster  National  Schools ;  they 
were  erected  in  the  year  1814  at  their  expense,  with  the  aid  of  a  ^raut 
from  the  Society,  and  in  1832  they  were  made  over  to  the  parent  msti- 
tution,  upon  an  understanding  that  the  schools  should  be  carried  on,  as 
free  schools,  for  the  advantage  of  the  poor  residing  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Previous  to  this  arrangement  the  central  school  was  conducted 
in  Baldwin's-gardens,  Gray's-inn-lane,  the  lease  of  which  property  had 
very  nearly  expired  when  the  seasonable  proposal  of  the  Westmmster 
committee  was  received. 

The  institution  is  conducted  altogether  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and,  like  the  majority  of  National  Schools,  ita 
proper  denomination  is  a  **  Sunday  and  Daily  '^  school.  It  is  open, 
without  restriction  or  enquiry,  to  children  of  every  description,  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  14,  whose  parents  undertake  that  they  shall  keep  the 
rules.  Instruction  is  imparted  to  them  on  the  system  of  mutual  in- 
struction, called  also  the  monitorial  or  Madras  system.  Besides  a 
knowledge  of  religion,  and  the  reading  of  the  Bible,  thev  are  grounded 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  arithmetic,  are  carried  forward  in  wri- 
ting, and  are  instructed  generally  in  geography,  English  history,  and 
matters  of  general  utility ;  the  books  being  selected  from  the  catalogue 
of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  General  Literature  and  Education.  No  works  of  industry  are 
taught 

The  children  are  instructed  in  2  separate  rooms,  which  furnish  ac*> 
(iommodation  sufficient  for  400  boys  and  250  girls,  at  au  allowance  of  6 
square  feet  for  each  child. 

The  tiumber  of  children  upon  the  books  is  494,  of  whom  840  are 
boys  and  154  are  girls,  all  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14.  Out  of  this 
number  of  children  the  average  daily  attendance  is  of  boys  243,  and  of 
girls  90. 

The  number  of  admissions  in  the  course  of  every  3  years  is  about 
equal  to  twice  the  number  of  children  in  the  school,  so  that  it  must  be 
inferred  that,  on  an  average,  a  new  set  of  scholars  is  brought  under 
instruction  in  the  short  period  of  every  18  months.  The  longest  period 
of  attendance  is  7  years. 

The  classes  consist  of  about  36  or  40  children  each,  selected  accoid- 
ing  to  their  progress  or  capacities ;  the  girls'  school  is  arranged  in  2, 
and  the  boys'  school  in  3  divisions.  Each  class  has  its  teacher  and 
assistant  teacher,  who  are  constantly  present,  have  its  management  and 
direction  entrusted  to  them,  and  are  responaible  for  the  behaviour  and 
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improTemetit  of  the  Bebolsn*  A&  usher  or  monitor  is  appointed  oyer 
the  whole  schooL 

The  children  assemble  every  morning  at  9  o'clock  precisely^  and  the 
school  business  is  opened  with  prayers. 

The  distribution  of  time  for  religious  exercises,  reading,  writing, 
ciphering,  Ac,  in  both  schools,  is  made  according  to  Uie  written  account, 
suspended  on  a  board  at  the  entrance  of  each  room.  In  the  girls' 
school  almost  the  whole  of  the  afternoon  is  devoted  to  needlework  and 
knitting.  The  school  closm  in  winter  at  4  o'clock,  and  in  summer  at 
5 ;  the  business  of  the  day  ends  as  it  begins,  with  prayers.  Saturday  is 
a  holiday. 

The  teachers  and  assistant  teachers  are  selected  from  the  most  steady, 
well-behaved,  and  trustworthy  children ;  they  receive  weekly  rewards, 
according  to  their  oofnduct  and  the  improvement  and  good  order  of  their 
classes :  the  rewards  are  distributed  half-yearly  in  clothing,  as  fkr  as  the 
committee  think  proper,  and  the  baluice  is  allowed  to  accumulate  until 
the  child  leaves  the  school. 

Every  child  who  quits  with  a  good  character,  having  attained  the  age 
of  14  years,  may  be  entitled  to  reward. 

There  is  a  lending-library  for  the  use  of  children  in  the  higher  classesi 
and  for  all  who  leave  the  institution  with  a  good  character.  There  is 
also  a  clothing-club,  to  which  those  clnldren  whose  parents  are  willing, 
make  weekly  contributions,  and  receive  clothes  or  orders  for  them,  some 
increase  being  added ;  but  thae  is  not  any  system  of  rewarding  a  fixed 
number  of  children  every  year. 

A  public  examination  of  the  schools  takes  place  half-yeariy. 

An  adequate  idea  of  the  central  school  cannot  be  formed,  except  it  is 
regarded  as  the  instrument  by  which  the  National  Society  accomplishes 
its  genera]  purposes  in  promoting  education,  and  training  masters  and 
mistresses  for  other  schools  throughout  the  country. 

The  National  Society,  for  Promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor,  waft 
established  under  the  patronage  of  His  Majesty  George  III.,  in  1811, 
abd  incorporated  in  1811.  Its  committee  consists  of  the  2  archbishops^ 
the  bishops,  10  temporal  peers  or  privy  councillors,  (of  these  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Ganterburjr,  by  virtue  of  his  office,  is  always  the  president^) 
and  the  remainder  are  vice-presidents;  vacancies  in  the  number  are 
filled  up  by  their  own  body.  There  are  also  16  other  members  whu  are 
elected,  one-fourth  of  whom  are  chosen  annually  at  the  general  meeting 
of  subscribing  members.  The  only  quahfication  for  member^ip  is  a 
donation  of  10  guineas,  or  an  annual  subscription  of  1  guinea. 

There  is  a  sub-committee  for  the  management  of  the  central  school, 
in  whose  absence  its  afiairs  are  under  the  control  of  the  clerical  super- 
intendent. His  business  is  to  visit  the  sdiool  daily,  to  examine  the 
classes,  to  see  that  the  national  system  is  fully  and  faithfiilly  practised } 
that  the  registers,  books^  4c.  are  properly  kept,  ftc. 

On  this  officer  devolves  the  management  of  the  masters  and  mis* 
tresses  in  training,  the  whole  of  their  instruction  and  examination  in 
religious  knowledge,  the  particular  supervision  of  the  part  of  the  school 
itt  whieh  they  are  trained,  and  the  preparing  of  die  oertifioatea  upon 
which  they  are  ptmnotad  and  appointed  to  situatiens* 

The  seboidmaater  and  mistress,  besides  the  tuition  of  tlM  boys  and 
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girl?,  are  chamd  wkh  the  intinietioii  of  the  mattors  and  mtsteeisea  in 
the  mechanical  part  of  the  national  system. 

With  regard  to  the  matters  and  mistresses  in  trainix^  for  schools, 
two  descriptions  of  persons  are  officially  received  for  instruction  at  the 
central  institation,  viz. — 

!•  Masters  and  mistresses  in  training,  who  are  to  he  provided  with 
appointments  if  their  conduct  and  ability  prove  such  as  to  justify  re- 
commendation. 

2.  Masters  and  mistresses  from  the  country,  who  have  already 
obtained  appointments. 

Persons  desirous  of  entering  under  the  former  class  are  required  to 
produce  a  certificate,  duly  attested  by  the  clergyman  of  the  parish  where 
they  have  resided,  and  satisfactory  testimonials  from  three  respectable 
householders,  to  whom  they  have  been  personally  known  for  a  length  of 
time.  They  are  examined  as  to  their  proAciency,  and,  if  approved,  are 
in  the  first  instance  received  as  probationers  only,  and,  until  promoted 
(after  further  examination  and  trial)  to  the  rank  of  candidates  for  a 
situation,  they  are  liable  to  be  discontinued  by  the  Society  as  unsuitable 
for  its  purposes.  The  candidates  for  a  situation  are  appointed  to 
schools  as  opportunities  offer,  according  to  their  qualifications  and 
eligibility. 

Masters  and  mistresses  from  the  country  are  received  for  instruction 
on  producing  the  proper  form,  dvlj  filled  up,  together  with  their  ap* 
pointments ;  they  also  undergo  an  examination  on  admission. 

One  division  of  the  classes  in  each  school  is  set  apart  for  the  benefit 
of  the  persons  in  training,  ond  is  taught  entirely  by  them,  and  th^  are 
consideored  to  be  responsible  for  the  good  conduct  and  progress  of  the 
scholars  under  their  care,  as  if  the  children  actually  constituted  a  portion 
of  their  own  school.  And  from  time  to  time,  as  the  classes  in  this 
division  are  examined,  their  abilities  and  defects  become  the  subject  of 
observation. 

By  this  arrangement  they  have  an  opportunity  of  putting  in  practice 
the  knowledge  acquired  in  passing  through  the  classes,  or  by  their  other 
studies,  and  of  proving  their  fitness  for  the  duties  which  they  are  leam«> 
ing  to  dischsrge ;  and  the  other  divisioBs  of  the  school,  being  taught  by 
the  children,  and  superintended  solely  by  the  schoolmaster  or  school- 
mistress, present  a  complete  specimen  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruc* 
tion. 

The  regulations  just  enumerated  apply  to  mistresses  as  wdl  as 
masters. 

In  addition  to  the  preceding,  the  roasters  in  training  assemble  in  the 
class-room  at  appointed  times,  and  occupy  themselves  und^  the  in- 
spection of  the  schoolmaster,  in  studying  and  preparing  the  sul^ects 
determined  on  by  the  clerical  superintendent 

Both  the  masters  and  mistresses  assemble  every  Saturday  morning 
for  examination  by  the  clerical  superintendent  in  these  subjects,  and  in 
such  other  information  as  they  may  have  acquired  from  the  books 
provided  for  their  instruction. 

The  schoolmistresses  are  boarded  and  lodged  at  a  house  p«epared.£^ 
their  accommodation  in  Smith's  Sqiiare,  where  a  respectaUe  a^dwdl 
qualified  matron  resides,  whoae  office  it  is  to  snpcmtMid  the  studkt  of 
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these  females,  and  carry  on  their  instruction  in  die  erennigB  an4  at 
other  times  when  their  attendance  is  not  required  in  the  central  school, 
M  well  as  to  a£ford  them  a  com£)rtable  asylum  and  the  means  of  support 
at  a  reduced  rate  of  expense. 

The  establishment  here  referred  to  also  ser?es  lor  the  protection  of 
the  females  who  are  qualif^ng  themselves  under  the  National  Society's 
auspices  as  mistresses  of  infant  schools,  and,  for  this  purpose,  are  at* 
tending  the  Infant  School  in  Tufton-street,  an  institution  which  has 
been  lent  to  the  Society  for  the  purposes  of  training  teachers,  until  more 
adequate  accommodation  can  be  provided. 

In  all  cases,  the  instruction  afforded  by  the  Society  is  gratuitous ; 
and  a  certain  number  of  those  masters  in  training,  who  have  most  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  application  and  intelligence,  receive  a  weekly 
allowance  of  half-a-guinea.  The  mistresses  in  training  may  obtain  a 
small  gratuity  on  leaving,  if  distinguished  by  good  ccmduct  and  satis- 
factory progress  during  their  probation.  Schools  are  supplied  with 
masters  and  mbtresses,  for  a  limited  period,  at  1/.  \\s,6d,  and  1/.  1«. 
a  week  respectively.    Assistant  boys  and  girls  are  also  sent  if  required. 

It  appesov  that,  according  to  the  plan  and  regulations  here  set  forth, 
since  Uie  year  1811  to  the  present  time,  indep^idendy  of  the  instruc- 
tion which  has  been  given  to  thousands  of  poor  children,  2695  adult 
persons  have,  through  the  medium  of  this  institution,  been  trained  in 
the  mechanical  practices  of  the  Madras  system,  and  at  the  same  time 
suUected  to  a  course  of  religions  instruction. 

The  following  TaUe  shews  the  particulars  of  this  statement ;  and  it 
appears  that,  on  an  average,  the  masters  and  mistresses  continue  in 
training  for  five  months,  during  which  period  they  are  frequently  em- 
ployed in  the  temporary  organisation  of  national  schools  :*~ 
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Besides  the  principal  central  school  of  the  parent  society  here  referred 
to,  there  are  46  district  central  institutions,  designed  to  serve  as  model 
schools  for  the  surrounding  districts,  and  as  suitable  places  for  the  in- 
struction of  masters  and  mistresses,  who  are  unable  to  visit  the  parent 
institution,  in  the  svstem  of  education. 

In  most  of  the  district  central  schools  small  weekly  payments  are 
made  by  the  children  kit  their  instruction,  and  there  are  lending-libraries 
attached  to  them. 

The  expenses  incurred  by  the  National  Soci^  on  account  of  the 
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training  department  at  Wettminiter  are  at  fottowa :  clerical  auperin- 
tendent  and  chaplain,  350/. ;  Bchoolmaster,  105/. ;  achoolmistresa, 
78/.  lOs. ;  matron  of  the  boarding-house  75/.  (the  8  latter  with  a  houae 
and  coals)  ;  teacher  of  singing  to  the  children,  50/. 

The  funds,  out  of  which  the  operations  of  the  National  Society  here 
ref(tfred  to  have  been  conducted,  arise  entirely  from  voluntary  con- 
tributions. 

3.-7^  PinUicQ  British  Day  School  fof  Boye^  Paktce-etreeL 

Established  in  1820.  It  is  supported  by  a  congregation  of  Indqp^* 
dents,  but  children  of  aU  other  denominations  are  admitted. 

Number  on  the  books  200  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14.  Daily 
average  attendance  160.  Usually  remain  3  years.  Longest  period  oi 
attendance  has  been  7  years.  Number  of  new  scholars  entered  during 
Ae  last  year  20*1. 

It  is  supported  by  congregational  collections  in  Buckingham-street 
chapel,  by  public  subscription^  and  by  payments  of  1«.  per  month  by 
each  scholar ;  though  no  one  unable  to  pay  is  excluded.  The  master 
receives  about  84/.  10;.  per  annum,  if  the  payments  from  the  scholars 
amount  to  80  much,  and  is  assisted  by  lo  monitors.  The  course  of 
instruction  comprehends  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, history,  mensuration^  and  moral  and  religious  duties  by  reading 
5ie  Scriptures.  The  system  of  teaching  is  the  British  and  Foreign  by 
monitors  in  classes,  but  some  backward  children  receive  individuid 
instruction.  Lectures  are  given  on  history,  the  elements  of  astronomy, 
ftc,  and  the  scholars  are  questioned  on  what  they  learn.  An  exami- 
nation is  held  once  in  the  year.  The  school  is  visited  almost  daily  bv 
the  Independent  minister,  and  by  the  deacon.  It  is  orderly,  dean,  an€ 
well  ventilated, 

4.— 7%f  Pimlico  British  Day  School  for  (HrU,  Pdlaee-etreeU 

This  school^  which  is  supported  by  the  same  congregation  and  cont 
ducted  on  the  same  system  as  the  last,  was  established  in  1821. 

Number  on  the  bookp  ]  10,  betwfsen  the  ages  of  6  and  14.  Average 
daily  attendance  80.  Usual  time  of  remaining  at  the  school  3  years^ 
and  the  bngest  period  of  continuance  has  been  6  years.  134  ne^ 
scholars  entmd  during  the  last  yeaf. 

This  mistress  receives  about  52/.  per  annum,  which  salary  it  indcv 
pendent  of  that  of  her  husband,  who  is  the  master  of  the  boys*  school 
on  the  same  premises,  and  is  assisted  by  monitors  in  teaching,  in  classes, 
reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  sewing,  grammar,  geography,  history,  witlf 
domestic,  moral,  and  religious  duties.  The  system  of  teaching  is  the 
British  and  Foreign. 

The  children  are  questioned  on  what  they  learn ;  and  the  school  ii 
risited  by  the  same  parties,  and  is  in  the  same  commendable  state,  as 
the  preceding  school  for  boys.  Connected  with  these  two  schools  are 
the  Infant  school.  No.  21,  the  Sunday  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  Nos. 
28  and  24,  and  the  Infant  Sunday  school.  No.  25,  which  are  conducted 
under  the  same  roof.  The  zeal  of  the  master  has  also  induced  him  to 
establish  a  Sabbath  evening  class  for  pupils  of  rather  a  more  advanced 
age»  whom  he  instructs  gratuitously. 
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5.— <Sf/.  Margarefi  and  8i.  Joh^s  W^khouH  Day  and  Smday  School 

for  Boy», 

Founded  October,  1837,  on  the  National  SyBtem.  It  is  supported  out 
of  the  Poor-rates,  and  is  connected  with  the  Established  Church.  The 
scholars  are  children  of  paupers.  There  are  at  inresent  107  boys  between 
the  ages  of  6  aud  15,  who  are  boarded,  clothed,  and  educated.  Hiey 
learn  and  work  on  alternate  days.  Their  ^nployment  consists  ib 
winding  cotton,  mending  shoes  and  clothes,  and  they  are  taught  reading, 
lyriting,  and  arithmetic,  with  moral  and  religious  duties.  They  are 
allowed  to  remain  until  the  age  of  15.  A  non-resident  master  receives 
70/.  per  annum,  and  is  assisted  by  6  monitors,  who  are  boys  in  the 
school.  Questions  are  asked  on  what  is  learned,  and  the  school  is 
visited  every  Friday  by  the  governor  of  the  workhouse,  and  by  the 
churchwardens  and  overseers.     It  is  orderly,  clean,  and  well  ventilated. 

Until  the  age  of  6,  boys  and  girls  are  kept  in  a  nursery^  where  they 
^re  comfortably  maintained,  and  taught  to  spell.  At  preset  the  nur* 
sery  contains  22  boys  and  22  girls. 

^'^Si.  Margar0f$  and  St*  JoAii't  Workhouic  Day  and  Sunday  School 

for  Girls, 

Established  at  the  same  time  as  the  preceding  school  for  boys,  on  the 
same  plan  and  principles,  and  supported  by  the  same  means.  The 
number  of  scholars  is  79.  They  work  and  learn  on  alternate  days,  and 
are  taught  by  the  master  a(  the  boy's  school,  in  the  absence  of  the  boys. 
A  mistress  is  paid  2$,  weekly  to  superintend  them  oDt  of  school,  with 
respect  to  cleanliness  and  morals.  They  may  remain  until  the  age  of 
16.  102  have  been  altered  on  the  books  during  the  last  year.  The 
instruction  comprehends  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  sewing  and  kni^ 
ing,  with  domestic,  moral,  and  religious  duties.  The  system  adopted, 
^e  visitors,  and  the  state  of  the  schod,  are  &e  same  as  in  die  school 
for  boys. 

7.— Miss  Neeve's  Girls*  Day  School,  York  Gardens. 
This  school,  as  well  as  the  Infant  school.  No.  19,  was  established 
in  1824  by  Miss  Neeve.  Not  connected  with  any  particular  religious 
denomination.  Number  of  scholars  96,  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14. 
Several  children  have  continued  at  the  school  above  6  years.  About 
90  new  scholars  entered  during  the  last  year.  The  scholars  pay  Id, 
per  we^k,  and  for  writing  24- ',  Miss  Neeve  supplies  the  remaining  sum 
required  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  school.  The  renuineration  to  the 
mistress  amounts  to  about  80/.  per  annum.  There  is  a  lending  library, 
and  a  clothing  society  attached  to  the  sphool.  The  system  of  teaching 
is  by  monitors  in  classes.  It  comprehends  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  sewing,  with  moral  and  religious  duties.  The  children  are  ques- 
tioned. The  school  has  many  visitors,  and  is  orderly  and  well  ven- 
tilated. 

9.— TAtf  Blue  Coat  School  for  Boys  and  Girls,  and  the  Grand  Khaibar 
School  for  Boys,  Little  Chapel- street, 

Tbe^e  two  schools  constitute  parts  of  the  san^e  establishment.  The 
Blue  Coat  school  was  fininded  in  1688.  It  contains  52  boys  and  34 
girls,  bttmitm  thft  ages  of  6  and  15|  who  an  all  taught  gratuitously,  and 
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liberilly  clothed,  and  usually  remain  firom  5  to  7  yean.  The  school 
is  supported  by  congregational  collections  and  pubUc  subscriptions,  in 
additi<m  to  the  proceeds  of  a  small  funded  property.  Reading,  writing, 
arithmetic  and  sewing  are  taught,  with  domestic,  moral,  and  religious 
duties.  Prizes  are  awarded.  The  teachers  are  the  master  and  his  wife, 
who  receive  100/.  per  annum,  with  house  and  coals,  and  2  monitors. 
The  scholars  are  questioned,  and  undergo  quarterly  examinations.  The 
sdiool  is  visited  by  its  governors,  and  is  orderly,  clean,  and  very  well 
ventilated.  There  is  a  separate  school-room  for  the  girls.  The  number 
of  scholars  of  the  G^nd  Khaibar  school  is  20,  who  are  educated  with 
those  of  the  Blue  Coat  school  gratuitously,  but  not  clothed.  This  school 
has  existed  above  a  century ;  it  is  supported  by  the  subscriptions  of  47 
members,  and  is  similar  in  all  other  respects  to  the  school  just  described, 
with  which  it  is  combined,  with  this  exception,  that  the  boys  sit  apart 
firom  those  of  the  other  school. 

9. — St  Margaret i  Parochial  Scho(^  of  Scriptural  Instruction  for  Boys, 
Knightsbridge  Oreen. 

This  school  was  established  in  September,  1837.  It  is  on  the  National 
System,  and  is  connected  with  the  Established  Church.  It  contains  56 
scholars,  of  whom  14  are  under  the  age  of  5,  and  42  between  5  and  12. 
Weekly  payments  of  2d.  or  3(/.  are  made  by  the  scholars  to  the  master, 
but  10,  mm  inability  to  pay,  receive  gratuitous  instruction.  They  are 
tauffht  in  classes  by  the  master  and  3  monitors  reading,  writing,  arith* 
metic,  grammar,  geography,  scripture-history,  with  moral  and  religious 
duties.  They  are  questioned  on  what  they  learn.  The  school  is  orderly 
and  dean,  and  is  visited  by  the  parochial  clergymen.  The  teacher  at 
present  receives  only  the  payments  of  the  scholars. 

lO.— £^  Mdrgarefs  Parodkial  School  of  Scriptural  Instruction  Jbr  Oirls, 
Knightsbridjge  Green. 

Established  in  September,  1837,  widi  the  school  for  boys  just  des- 
cribed. It  contains  36  scholars,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  1 1.  The 
statements  in  the  preceding  account  apply  equally  to  the  present  school, 
vrith  respect  to  the  several  particulars  noticed.  Heading,  writing,  ariUi- 
metic,  sewing,  knitting,  the  scriptures,  and  moral  duties,  are  taught  by 
the  mistress  and  3  monitors. 

Wj^Westminster  New  Charity  Day  School /br  Boys,  Dacre-street. 

Established  in  1795  on  the  National  System,  and  connected  with  the 
Established  Church.  Has  at  present  50  boys,  between  the  ases  of  8 
and  13,  of  whom  25  are  partially  clothed.  Many  have  attended  during 
the  last  6  years.  Four  new  scholars  entered  during  the  past  year.  It 
is  supported  by  congregational  collections  twice  a  year  at  Broadway 
Church  and  public  subscriptions.  All  are  taught  gratis.  The  master 
is  assisted  by  3  monitors,  and  receives,  in  conjunction  with  his  wife,  who 
is  the  mistress  of  the  Westminster  New  Charity  school  for  girls,  60/. 
per  annum,  with  house,  coals,  and  candles.  The  instruction  compre- 
hends reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  the  scriptures, 
and  psalmody.  The  children  are  questioned  on  what  they  learn.  The 
achool  if  viuted  by  its  governors,  and  is  sealously  superintended  by  the 
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pttTOchial  clergymen.    It  is  tolerably  orderly  and  clean,  and  well  vent^ 
lated.    The  boys  attend  Broadway  Church  twice  every  Sunday. 

The  master  is  allowed  to  take  6  private  pupils :  at  present  he  has  but 
1,  at  6d.  per  week. 

12. — Westminster  New  Charity  Day  School/or  Girls,  Daere-streBt, 
Established  in  1795,  on  the  National  System.  The  teacher  is  the  wife 
of  the  master  of  the  boys'  school  just  described,  and  precisely  the  same 
statements  apply  to  the  girls'  school,  with  respect  to  numbers,  ages,  and 
other  particulars.  They  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  sewing, 
knitting,  the  scriptures,  and  moral  duties. 

The  mistress  is  allowed  to  take  6  private  pupils,  but  has  only  2  at 
present,  they  pay  W.  per  week  each. 

13,— New  Pie-street,  British  and  Foreign,  Day  School  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Established  in  February,  1836.  Not  connected  with  any  particular 
religious  denomination.  The  scholars  consist  of  20  boys  and  30  girls, 
total  50.  12  boys  and  15  girls  are  imder  the  age  of  5,  and  8  boys 
and  15  girls  are  between  5  and  12.  They  usually  remain  2  years. 
During  the  last  year  100  new  scholars  have  been  entered.  The  school  is 
supported  by  public  subscriptions,  and  by  a  payment  of  Id.  per  week  by 
the  scholars.  From  20  to  30  are  taught  gratis.  The  master  receives 
10.¥.  a  week,  and  is  assisted  by  6  monitors.  Reading,  arithmetical 
tables,  and  semng  are  taught,  with  moral  duties  and  the  scriptures. 
The  system  is  the  British  and  Foreign,  as  indicated  by  the  title.  The 
children  are  questioned  on  their  acquirements,  and  ladies  occasionally 
visit  the  school,  which  is  orderly  and  tolerably  cleanly  and  ventilated. 

In  winter  the  children,  who  are  generally  of  the  very  indigent  classes^ 
diminish  in  attendance  by  about  one-third. 

1  A,-^Tothill-fields  Prison  St^oljbr  Boys. 
Established  in  November,  1835,  on  the  National  Svstem.  Connected 
with  the  Established  Church.  The  number  of  scholars  is  85,  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  17.  The  longest  period  of  retnaiiiing  at  the  school 
has  been  6  months,  and  346  new  scholars  have  entered  during  the  least 
year.  All  are  taught  gratis,  and  the  expense  is  charged  on  the  county 
rates.  The  school  is  superintended  by  the  chaplain,  and  a  paid  mastor 
receives  32*.  6d,  per  week.  The  children  learn  and  work  on  alternate 
days.  Their  employment  consists  in  working  at  the  treadmill,  picking 
oakum,  and  making  shoes.  They  are  taught  reading  and  writing,  with 
moral  duties  and  the  scriptures.  Both  the  mode  of  teaching  by  monitors 
and  by  individual  instruction  are  adopted.  The  children  are  questioned^ 
and  the  school  is  visited  by  the  magistrates  and  by  the  chaplain,  who 
examines  the  children  twice  a  week.  It  is  held  in  the  prison,  and  is 
orderly,  clean,  and  well  ventilated. 

15.— Tothill'ftelds  Prison  School /or  Girls, 
Established  in  the  prison  at  the  same  time,  and  on  the  same  plan  and 
principles  as  the  school  for  boys.  The  number  of  scholars  is  15,  between 
the  ages  of  8  and  16.  Longest  period  of  rema:ining  2  months.  149 
children  entered  during  the  past  year.  It  is  not  necessary  to  add  any 
farther  statement  of  particulars,  as  it  would  be  only  a  repetition  of  whsi 
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li«t  jttst  beeh  sftid  reipecdng  the  prifton  scbool  for  boys.  The  gidh- 
However,  do  not  work  at  the  tr^-mill.  The  girls'  tchool  is  eican^iaed 
by  the  chaplain  once  a  week. 

16.— Gftfcn-Coa/  Boarding,  Day,  and  Sunday  School/or  Boys, 
Greeri'Voat'Tow, 
Bstablifthed  in  1633.  Connected  with  the  Established  Church. 
Number  of  scholars  21,  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14.  They  usually 
remain  from  3  to  5  years.  4  entered  during  the  last  year.  It  is 
supported  by  endowment.  All  are  clothed,  fed,  and  taught  gratis.  The 
master  is  paid  50^.  per  annum,  with  house,  fire,  ana  candles.  The 
instruction  comprehends  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geo- 
graphy, history,  domestic,  moral  and  religious  duties,  and  psalmody, 
llie  system  of  teaching  is  monitorial,  in  classes,  with  questions  on  what 
is  learned.  The  school  is  visited  by  its  governors,  and  is  orderly,  clean, 
and  well  ventilated.    Examinations  are  held  once  in  the  year. 

17. — The  Black-Coat,  or  Palmer's  School,  for  20  Boye,  near  Chapel-etreet, 
Established  in  1650,  and  connected  with  the  Established  Church. 
The  number  of  scholars  is  18,  betw^een  the  ages  of  8  and  14.  Usual 
period  of  continuing  at  the  school  7  years.  3  entered  in  the  last 
year.  It  is  supported  by  an  endowment  of  the  Rev.  James  Palmer,  and 
occasional  bene^u^tions.  AH  the  scholars  are  fully  clothed  and  taught 
gratis.  The  master  receives  ^30  per  annum,  with  house,  fire,  and 
candles.  The  instruction  comprises  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  rudi- 
ments of  grammar,  with  moral  and  religious  duties.  The  mode  of 
teaching  is  in  classes,  with  questions  on  what  is  learned.  The  school  is 
^sited  bythe  parochial  dergyman,  and  is  orderly,  dean,  and  well  venti- 
lated. The  scholars  are  children  of  parents  who  are  or  have  been 
decayed  housekeepers. 

ISf^RegimeniMl  School  qfthe  Royal  Horse  Quards  (Blues) t  Byde  Paark 

Mrracks. 

Establiihed  in  1830.  Connected  with  the  Established  Church.  Is 
attended  by  57  boys,  50  girls  (children  of  soldiers  belonging  to  the 
corps),  and  10  adult  soldiers.  7  boys  and  10  girls  are  under  5 
years  of  age,  46  boys  and  40  girls  are  between  5  and  15,  and  4  boys 
are  between  15  and  18.  56  have  entered  within  the  last  year.  All 
ate  taught  gratis,  and  supplied  with  stationery  by  the  Duke  of  York's 
allowance.  Prizes  of  books  are  given  on  the  anniversaries  of  the 
Queen's  birthday.  They  attend  5  hours  every  week  day,  except  Satur- 
day,  and  an  hour  on  Sunday  for  rdigious  instruction  and  psalmody. 
The  subjects  taught  are  reading,  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  gram- 
mar, history,  mensuration,  moral  duties,  the  Scriptures,  and  catecnism. 
The  master  is  a  corporal,  and  is  assisted  by  7  monitors.  The  system 
adopted  is  a  modification  of  the  NationaL  The  scholars  are  questioned 
on  what  they  learn,  are  visited  by  the  Chaplain  of  the  Forces,  and  are 
clean  and  orderly. 

19.-*ilfm  Neeve^s  IrtfofU  School,  York-gardens. 
This,  as  well  as  the  Day-school,  No.  7,  was  established  by  the 
dboTe-mentioned  lidy,  in  1884.    Connected  with  the  Established  Ctondi. 
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The  number  of  scholars  is  f5,  saiiiely,  40  boys  and  85  girls.  Of  these 
24  boys  and  18  girls  are  under  the  i^  of  5,  and  16  boys  and  17  girls 
are  from  5  to  8  years  of  age  The  youngestis  18  months.  The  longest 
period  of  eoDtinuance  at  the  school  has  been  5^  years.  Between  50 
and  60  have  been  entered  during  the  past  year.  It  is  supported  by 
payments  from  the  children  of  Ij^.  a  vedc,  witli  a  few  small  sub- 
scriptions; Miss  Keeve  supplying  any  deficiency.  The  mistress  ia 
assisted  by  6  monitors.  She  receives  10s.  6^.  per  week  and  the  pay- 
ments from  the  children.  Reading,  writins  on  slates,  and  mental 
arithmetic,  are  taught  in  classes,  with  moral  duties,  and  the  Scriptures. 
The  children  are  questioned,  and  undergo  occasional  examinations.  The 
school  is  numerously  visited,  and  is  orderly,  clean,  and  well  ventilated. 

tO.-^Ikusr^^ftrest  Infimt  BchooL 
Established  in  18M.  COTnected  with  the  Estoblished  Church.  Num- 
ber of  children  attending  70,  namely,  30  boys  and  40  girls,  of  whonv 
15  boys  and  15  girls  are  under  5,  and  15  boys  and  25  giris  from 
5  to  8  years  of  age.  The  age  of  the  youngest  is  1  year.  300 
have  entered  in  the  last  year.  It  is  supported  by  payments  from  the 
scholars  of  2d,  each,  very  many  of  which  are  paid  by  die  minister  of 
Broadway  Chapel  of  Ease,  by  whom  the  school  is  zedously  supported. 
Many  of  the  children  are  also  supplied  with  shoes  by  the  same  bene- 
volent individual.  The  mistress  receives  12«.  a  week,  and  is  assisted 
by  monitors.  Reading,  and  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography,  and  Scripture  history,  are  taught  on  the  Infant  system,  with 
moral  duties  and  the  Scriptures.  The  children  are  questioned  on  what 
thev  learn,  are  visited  almost  daily  1^  the  clergyman  above-mentiouedi 
and  are  dean  and  orderly. 

2l.^Pitnlico  Briii$h  hfoMi  SchooL 
Established  in  1834.  Connected  with  the  Indq>endent  congregation 
of  Buckingham  Chapel,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  the  same 
master  as  the  Pimlico  British  Day-schools,  into  which  the  children  of 
this  infant  school  enter  as  soon  as  they  can  read.  Children,  however, 
of  all  denominations,  are  admitted.  Average  number  attending  daily 
70,  namely,  50  boys  and  20  giris.  Number  on  the  books  02, — 62  boys 
and  80  girls.  70  under  5  years  of  age,  22  from  5  to  7.  Longest 
period  of  continuance  at  school  about  8  years.  It  is  supported  by  con- 
gregational collections,  public  subscriptions,  and  payments  from  the 
children  of  Is,  per  monm  each.  The  mistress  is  assisted  by  monitors, 
and  receives  about  Ss,  per  week,  with  board  and  lodging.  Reading  is 
taught,  the  rudiments  of  arithmetic,  and  writing  on  slates,  with  moral 
duties,  and  ^e  Scriptures.  Both  monitorial  and  individual  instruction 
are  adopted.  The  children  are  questioned,  and  taught  generally  on  the 
Home  and  Colonial  Infiant  System.  The  school  is  visited  by  the  Inde- 
pendent minister  and  deacon  daily,  and  is  orderly,  clean,  and  well 
ventilated. 

22. — Wertmimiter  Swnday  Sch>olfor  Boyn  and  QirU,  Broadu>ay  Churefu 
This  school  was  established  1809.    Meets  in  the  Broadway  Church. 
Number  of  children  on  the  books  205,  namely,  95  boys  and  110  ^Is. 
Ten  boys  and  10  girls  are  under  the  age  of  5,  and  85  boys  and  100* 
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girls  between  5  and  15.  Average  attendance  170.  Usual  period  of 
continuance  2  to  4  years.  Many  have  remained  sufficiently  long  to 
become  qualified  for  teaching.  It  is  supported  by  congregational  col- 
lections and  public  subscriptions.  The  scholars  are  all  taught  gratis. 
A  lending-library  and  a  clothing-society  are  attached  to  the  school,  and 
prizes  are  given.  Two  hours  «re  devoted  on  Sundays  to  direct  in- 
struction. Reading,  moral  and  religious  duties,  the  Scriptures,  and 
psalmody  are  taught,  on  the  monitorial  system,  in  classes,  by  means  of 
18  teachers.  Questions  are  put  to  the  children  on  what  they  learn. 
They  are  examined  and  visited  by  the  minister  of  the  church  in  which 
the  school  is  held.  They  are  orderly,  and  as  cleanly  as  their  circum- 
stances permit. 

23. — Pimlico  Sunday  School  for  Boyi^  Buckingham  Chapel  School- House, 
Tills  school  mleets  in  the  rooms  of  the  Pimlico  British  Schools,  and  is 
supported  by  the  same  parties.  It  was  established,  however,  in  1806, 
before  the  Day-schools.  Number  on  the  books  240,  of  whom  about  220 
attend  Day-schools.  234  are  between  5  and  15,  and  6  above  15. 
Average  attendance,  about  120.  The  longest  period  of  continuance 
at  the  school  has  been  9  years.  Four  hours  are  devoted  to  instruction 
on  Sundays.  Reading,  moral  duties,  and  the  Scriptures,  are  taught 
The  school  is  supported  by  congregational  collections  and  public  sub* 
scriptions.  Fitzroy  s  system  of  teaching,  by  monitors  in  classes,  is 
adopted,  and  the  school  possesses  a  lending-library.  There  are  visitors, 
and  the  children  are  questioned  on  what  they  learn,  and  examined 
quarterly  by  the  miniBter  of  the  chapel.  They  are  orderly  and  clean, 
and  the  room  is  properly  ventilated.  30  male  teachers  are  distributed 
between  this  and  the  Infant  Sunday  School,  No.  25.  All  the  children 
are  taught  gratis.  A  private  fund  is  subscribed  by  the  teachers,  for 
supplying  shoes  and  other  articles  of  clothing  to  those  children  who  would 
otherwise  be  prevented  by  destitution  from  attending. 

24. — The  Pimlico  Sunday  School  for  G  trie. 
Established  at  the  same  time,  and  by  the  same  parties,  as  the  last 
Number  on  the  books  233,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15.  About  213 
attend  Day-schools.  Average  attendance  116.  Longest  period  of  con- 
tinuance 9  years.  179  entered  during  the  past  year.  It  is  supported 
by  congr^^tional  collections  and  public  subscriptions.  Four  hours  on 
Sundays  are  devoted  to  instruction,  and  the  school  possesses  a  library 
for  lending.  Reading,  moral  duties,  the  Scriptures,  and  scriptural  cate- 
chisms, are  taught.  The  teachers  are  supplied  from  a  body  of  27 
females,  who  are  distributed  between  this,  the  following,  and  the  Sunday 
Female  School,  No.  27.  Fitzroy's  system  of  teaching,  by  monitors  in 
classes,  is  adopted.  The  children  are  questioned,  and  there  are  visitors, 
and  quarterly  examinations,  and  the  school  is  clean,  orderly,  and  well 
ventilated. 

25,^Buckingham  Chapel  Infimi  Sunday  School. 

This  school  is  ^Iso  one  of  the  remarkable  duster  of  schools  esta? 

blished  by  the  congregation  of  Independents  meeting  at  the  Buckingham 

Chapel     It  was  esUblished  in  September,   1834.     Number  on  the 

books  114  boys,  98  girls,  total  212,  of  whom  84  boys  and  92  girls  are 
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UDder  5  yesrs  of  age,  and  80  boyA  and  6  girls  between  5  and  8.  Th^ 
age  of  the  youngest  is  2  years.  Some  have  continued  to  attend  during 
3  years.  160  haye  been  entered,  during  the  past  year.  The  school  is 
supported  by  congregational  collections  and  public  subscriptions.  AU 
are  taught  gratis,  and  destitute  children  are  provided  with  shoes  by 
the  charity  of  the  teachers,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  children  in  the 
last  school.  Four  hours  on  Sundays  are  devoted  to  instruction.  Reading, 
moral  and  religious  duties,  are  taught.  Fitsroy 's  system  of  teaching,  by 
monitors  in  classes,  is  adopted,  and  the  duties  of  the  school  are  per- 
formed by  part  of  a  body  of  teachers  who  attend  this  and  the  Sunday 
schools,  Nos.  23  and  26.  The  children  are  questioned  on  what  they 
learn,  are  visited  and  examined  quarterly.  The  school  i^  orderly,  deaOy 
and  weU  ventilated. 

26.^Sabbath  Evening  Clasi,  Palace-itreet,  PimHco, 
This  class  consists  of  a  few  young  persons  who  are  or  have  been  atten- 
dants at  the  Palace-street  schools,  and  is  held  in  the  Infant  school-room. 
It  was  commenced  in  1832  by  Mr.  Arnum,  the  zealous  superintendent 
of  these  schools,  who  gives  his  instruction  gratuitously.  There  are  at 
present  12  scholars  between  12  and  17  years  of  age.  They  usually 
attend  from  6  to  8  o'clock. 

27. — The  Buckingham  Chapel  Branch  Sunday  School,  York-gardens, 
Established  in  1834.  Is  a  branch  of  tlie  schools  attached  to  Buck- 
ingham Chapel.  Number  on  the  books,  55  boys,  45  girls,  total  100. 
Of  these,  88  attend  Day  schools.  Average  attendance  about  50.  The 
age  of  the  oldest  is  10,  and  of  the  youngest  3.  Some  have  continued  to 
attend  since  the  commencement.  Four  hours  on  Sundays  are  devoted 
to  instruction.  Reading,  and  moral  and  religious  duties  are  taught 
The  teachers  belong  to  the  body  mentioned  in  the  preceding  notices. 
Fitzroy*8  system  of  teaching  is  adopted.  The  children  are  questioned ; 
there  are  quarterly  examinations  and  occasional  visitors.  The  school 
is  orderly,  clean,  and  well  ventilated. 

^S.-^Blue-Anchor-yard  Sunday  School,  York-etreet. 

Established  in  March,  1835.  Connected  with  "The  Soldier's  Friend 
Society,"  but  not  attached  to  any  religious  sect.  Number  on  the 
books,  28  boys,  37  girls,  total  65.  3  boys  are  under  5  years  of  age,  and 
26  boys  and  36  girls  between  5  and  15.  Many  have  attended  since  the 
commencement  of  the  school.  90  entered  during  the  last  year.  It  is 
supported  by  congregational  collections  in  the  chapel  in  which  it  is  held. 
3  hours  on  Sundays  are  devoted  to  instruction.  Reading,  moral  duties, 
and  the  Scriptures  are  taught  gratuitously  in  classes  to  all  the  scholars. 
There  arc  5  teachers,  2  male,  and  3  female,  with  2  monitors.  The 
children  are  questioned  on  what  they  learn,  and  are  clean  and  orderly. 

Attached  to  the  chapel  in  which  this  school  is  held,  is  a  library  esta- 
blished by  the  Soldier's  Friend  Society,  to  which  all  soldiers,  of  whom  a 
large  body  is  quartered  in  this  neighbourhood,  have  access  throughout 
the  week. 

29.-— New  Pie-ttreet  Sunday  School  for  Boys  and  Qirle, 
This  school  b  connected  with  the  Day  school  Ho.  13>  and  waa 
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Mtablushed  in  Maroh,  I9t7.  It  is  lopported  Vy  the  same  partiei»  aa 
Independent  congregation.  Numbers  on  the  books  and  average  atten- 
dance 20  boys  and  25  girls,  total  45.  All  attend  the  Day  school  eon- 
nected  with  the  establisl^ent.  1  boys  and  8  girls  are  under  5  yean  of 
age,  and  18  boys  and  17  girls  are  between  5  and  12,  The  age  of  the 
youngest  is  8  years.  Many  have  ocmtinaed  to  attend  from  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  school.  About  85  entered  dnring  the  last  year.  It 
is  supported  by  public  subscriiytion.  In  smnmer  H  hour,  and  in 
i^inter  8^  hours,  are  devoted  on  Sundays  to  instruction  in  reading, 
moral  duties,  the  Scriptures  and  Watts's  Catechism.  The  British  Sun- 
day system  is  adopted,  and  the  children  are  taught  and  questioned,  in 
classes,  by  8  male  and  8  female  teachers.  Tbe  sduxd  is  vbited  by 
ladies,  and  by  a  visitor  from  the  Central  British  School  Society.  It  ia 
orderly,  clean,  and  properly  ventilated. 

30. — Queen^i-iquare  Episcopal  Chapel  Sunday  School. 

Established  August/ 1837.  Connected  with  the  Established  Church. 
The  school  is  held  in  the  chapel,  and  previous  to  its  being  shut  up  lately 
for  repairs,  15  boys  and  15  girls  attended;  «nce  it  was  re-opened,  the 
number  of  scholars  has  been  about  10,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  18. 
They  are  taught  gratuitously,  reading,  moral  duties,  the  Scriptures,  and 
Church  Catechism,  by  a  female  teacher  i  are  visit^  by  the  minister  of 
the  chapel,  and  are  clean  and  orderly. 


WESTMINSTER  SCHOOL. 

Westminster  School  is  a  Royal  Foundation,  richly  endowed  as  St 
Peter^s  College.  Its  statutes  were  given  by  Queen  Elizabeth ;  and  the 
objects  of  competition  are  4  studentships  at  Oxford,  and  8  or  4  scholar^ 
ships  at  Cambridge.  At  present,  the  total  number  of  scholars  is  100; 
of  whom  40  arc  on  the  Royal  Foundation,  called  King*s  (Queen's) 
scholars,  and  4  on  a  private  foundation  by  Dr.  Williams,  Bishop  of 
Lincoln.  The  rest  are  called  Town  Boys.  Vacancies  on  the  Royal 
Foundation  are  filled  up  once  a  year  by  candidates  from  the  Town  Boys, 
who  are  elected  with  regard  only  to  merit ;  and,  in  school,  no  distinction 
whatever  is  observed  between  the  Queen's  scholars  and  the  rest.  Those 
on  the  Inshop's  foundation  are  admitted  by  the  joint  nomination  of  the 
dean  and  master.  All  the  King's  (Queen^s)  scholars  sleep  in  one  large 
room,  the  dormitory,  which  is  150  feet  in  length.  Their  dining-room 
is  a  detached  building,  resembling  the  halls  of  the  colleges.  They  are 
irnder  the  care  of  the  under-master  when  within  the  precincts  of  the 
college,  and  the  head-master  is  responsible  for  their  conduct  elsewhere. 
The  greater  part  of  the  Town  Boys  reside  in  4  boardiug-houses  in  the 
precincts  of  Dean's-yard,  which  are  superintended  by  ushers.  The 
rest  live  at  home  with  their  friends :  but  their  conduct  is  subject  at  all 
times  to  the  control  and  correction  of  the  masters. 

A  library  is  attached  to  the  college  and  to  each  boarding-house,  for 
the  support  of  which  each  scholar  pays  2ls,  at  entrance,  and  afterwards 
7s,  per  annum.  There  is  also  a  small  school-library  of  old  editions  of 
the  classics,  which  is  but  little  used.  The  scholars  assemUe  in  one 
Iwge  room,  and  are  divided  into  an  upper  and  under  schooli  condusted 
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TCBpectiTely  by  the  head  and  under-master,  and  they  are  classed  in ybrwu, 
according  to  their  relative  proficiency.  To  pass  regularly  through  the 
school  requires  8  years.  The  course  of  instruction  is  the  same  as  that 
usually  followed  in  public  schools,  embracing  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion in  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  Established  Church,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  English  Composition,  and  Ancient  and 
Modem  History. 

The  afternoon  of  Saturday,  and  all  the  Saints'  days  marked  with  red 
letters  in  the  Calendar,  are  holidays;  with  yacations  of  3  weeks  at 
Whitsuntide,  a  month  at  Bartholomewtide,  and  a  month  at  Christmas. 

A  complete  synopsis  of  the  daily  work  of  each  ybrm  with  a  description 
of  the  mode  of  instruction,  and  a  list  of  the  books  used  in  the  urogress 
of  each  boy  through  the  sdiool  are  given  in  the  account  from  which  the 
present  abstract  is  made,  (see  Journal  of  Education^  vol.  v.  p.  30,) 
and  reprinted  in  a  pamphlet. 

Every  year,  at  Whitsuntide,  King's  (Queen's)  scholars  are  elected 
from  ^e  foundation  of  Westminster  to  that  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
and  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 

Prizes  of  books,  purchased  by  the  proceeds  of  bequests  from  the 
present  Dean  of  Westminster  and  other  donors,  are  presented  to  those 
whom  the  master  deems  worthy  of  distinction. 

In  conformity  with  an  injunction  of  the  statutes,  and  ancient  custom, 
one  of  the  plays  of  Terence  is  performed  in  the  dormitory,  fitted  up  as  a 
theatre,  shortly  previous  to  the  Christmas  hohdays. 

The  annual  expenses  of  Town  scholars  are  53  euineas  for  board  and 
lodging,  and  23  guineas  for  tuition.  The  King's  (Queen's)  scholars 
pay  for  board  24  guineas,  and  17  guineas  for  tuition.  For  entrance-fees 
10  guineas  are  paid  to  the  masters,  and  5  guineas  to  the  boarding-house. 
The  bishop's  boys  pay  no  fees  to  the  school,  and  generally  lodge  with 
their  friends.  They  are  entitled  to  an  equal  share  of  about  70/.  an- 
nually, and  are  eligible  to  an  exhibitbn  of  about  402,  per  annum,  at  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge. 


ST.  JOHN'S  PARISH. 
1. — HorsefBtry-road  British  School  for  Boys. 
Established  in  1816.  It  is  supported  by  public  subscriptions,  and 
by  payments  of  3df.  a-week  from  each  scholar  to  the  master,  but  no  one 
unable  to  pay  is  sent  away,  though  the  master's  income  is  derived  solely 
horn  this  source.  The  niunber  of  scholars  is  100,  from  5  to  13  yeara 
of  age.  In  winter  it  is  diminished  by  one-fourth,  and  in  summer 
it  increases  to  about  200.  The  longest  period  of  continuance  at  the 
school  has  been  5  years.  100  have  entered  during  the  last  year. 
The  instruction  comprehends  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar, 
geography,  history,  drawing,  geometry,  mensuration,  moral  duties^ 
and  the  Scriptures.  The  British  system  of  teaching  by  monitors,  in 
classes,  is  adopted,  and  instruction  is  also  communicated  individually 
and  by  lecturing.  The  scholars  are  questioned  on  what  they  learn,  and 
are  visited  occasionally  by  the  Committee  of  the  British  School  Society, 
but  there  is  no  periodical  examination.  They  are  orderly,  and  the 
room  is  well  ventilated. 
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2.— S/.  Mary^i  Catholic  School  for  Boyt^for  JFciimintter  andPimUeo, 
29,  Medtvay-9ireet 

Established  in  1819.  Connected  with  the  adjoining  Roman  Catholic 
Chapel,  which  all  the  scholars  are  expected  to  attend.  The  number 
varies  from  190  to  200,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15,  but  the  average 
attendance  is  100.  The  longest  period  of  continuance  has  been  6  years. 
From  50  to  60  have  entered  during  the  last  year.  It  is  supported  by 
public  subscriptions  and  by  occasional  congregational  collections.  The 
scholars  are  all  taught  gratis,  and  supplied  with  pens,  ink,  and  paper. 
Each  has  a  book  to  use  in  school  and  to  take  home.  The  master  receivea 
20s,  per  week,  and  with  the  assistance  of  6  monitors  teaches  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history,  moral  and  religious 
duties,  on  which  instruction  is  conveyed  by  lecturing.  The  schokra 
are  questioned  on  what  they  learn,  are  visited  by  the  priest,  and  are 
examined  once  a  week.  The  school  is  orderly,  ckan,  and  well  venti* 
lated.    Books  are  given  by  way  of  reward. 

3.-5/.  Mar^s  Catholic  School  for  Qirlt. 
Established  in  1819,  and  supported  by  the  tame  parties,  and  in  the 
same  manner,  as  the  last.  Number  of  scholars  about  95,  between 
the  ages  of  7  and  13.  Average  daily  attendance  60.  Longest  period 
of  continuance  3  years.  About  55  have  entered  during  the  last  year. 
The  mistress  is  assisted  by  monitors ;  she  receives  10^.  per  week  and 
has  the  use  of  a  good  house.  Reading,  writing,  sewing,  and  moral  and 
religious  duties  are  taught  gratis  to  all  the  scholars,  in  classes,  and  reli- 
gious instruction  is  also  communicated  by  lecturing.  Each  has  a  book 
to  use  in  school  and  to  take  home.  The  children  are  questioned  on 
what  they  learn,  are  visited  by  the  priest,  and  are  examined  once  a 
month.  The  school  is  orderly,  clean,  and  well  ventilated.  Books  are 
given  for  prizes,  as  in  the  boys'  school. 

4. — Vincent-square  National  School. 
Established  in  1834.  Connected  with  the  Established  Church 
Number  of  scholars  76  boys,  78  girls,  total  154,  between  5  and  13. 
Some  have  continued  to  attend  since  the  commencement  of  the  school. 
259  have  entered  during  the  past  year.  The  school  is  supported  by 
a  few  public  subscriptions  and  by  payments  from  the  scholars  of  2d, 
per  week.  The  mistress  receives  30/.  per  annum,  with  house  and  coals* 
One  of  2  female  assistants  receives  4^.  6d.  per  week,  the  other  2s.  6d, 
The  instruction  comprehends  reading,  writing  (on  slates),  arithmetic, 
sewing,  knitting,  and  moral  and  religious  duties,  which  are  taught  in 
classes,  with  the  assistance  of  monitors.  The  children  are  questioned 
on  what  they  learn,  receive  prizes  of  books,  and  are  visited  by  the  paro- 
ehial  minister  and  some  ladies.  The  school  is  orderly,  clean,  and  well 
ventilated.  There  is  an  Infant  school  (No.  8)  connected  with  this  school^ 
conducted  by  the  same  mistress  and  assistants. 

6. — Emery  HilVs  Male  School, 

Established  1708.  Connected  with  the  Established  Church,  and 
supported  by  endowment.  Number  of  scholars  25,  between  the  agea 
of  7  and  14,  of  whom  18  are  on  the  foundation,  and  are  taught  gratui- 
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tously ;  the  remfuning  *l  pay  &c2.  a  week.  They  must  be  from  1  to  10 
years  old  when  they  enter,  and  must  leave  at  14.  The  number  entered 
during  the  past  year  h^8  been  14.  The  master  receives  20/.  a  year, 
with  house  and  coals,  and  the  contributions  of  those  pupils  who  pay. 
The  instructioa  comprises  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  the  rudiments 
of  grammar,  and  Latin,  with  moral  and  religious  duties.  The  scholars 
are  questioned  on  what  they  learn,  and  the  school  is  clean  and  well 
ventilated. 

6. — Vincent'square  Infant  School. 

This  school,  which  was  the  first  Infant  school  established  in  Eng- 
land, was  founded  in  another  part  of  Westminster  in  the  year  1819, 
and  transferred  to  this  site  in  1822.  It  is  not  connected  with  any 
particular  religious  denomination.  The  number  of  scholars  is  95 
boys,  and  75  girls — total  170;  of  whom  60  boys  and  45  girls  are  under 
5  years  of  age,  and  35  boys  and  30  girls  are  above  5.  The  longest 
period  of  continuance  at  the  school  has  been  6  years.  300  have 
been  entered  during  the  last  year.  A  payment  of  \d.  per  week  is 
made  to  the  master  by  each  child,  and  the  amount  thus  received  ia 
doubled  by  a  benevolent  individual,  who  built  the  school-house,  and 
continues  to  defray  all  other  expenses,  including  ground-rent,  amount- 
ing to  20/.  per  annum^  water-rates  32«.  per  annum,  and  coals.  The 
instruction  comprises  reading,  writing  on  slates,  mental  arithmetic,  sew- 
ing to  a  few,  grammar  in  conversation,  and  moral  and  religious  duties. 
Monitors  and  classes  according  to  the  Infant  system,  and  individual 
instruction,  are  adopted,  and  lecturing  occasionally.  The  room  is  well 
ventilated :  the  children  are  questioned  on  what  they  learn,  and  are 
tolerably  clean  and  orderly.  The  teachers  consist  of  a  man  and  wife, 
with  a  young  female  assistant. 

r.-— 7%e  Ttifton-street  Infant  School. 

This  school,  which  ia  the  Model  Infant  school  of  the  National  Society^ 
was  established  in  1834.  Number  of  scholars  80  boys  and  70  girls — 
total  150;  of  whom  43  boys  and  37  girls  are  under  5  years  of 
age,  and  37  boys  and  33  girls  are  al^ve  5.  210  have  entered 
within  the  last  year.  The  school  is  supported  by  congregational  col- 
lections, a  few  public  subscriptions,  and  a  payment  of  Id.  a-week  from 
each  child.  The  mistress  receives  60/.  per  annum,  and  teaches  read- 
ing, arithmetic  tables,  natural  history  on  the  Infant  system,  moral 
duties,  and  the  scriptures.  The  Infant  system  of  classes  and  monitors^ 
and  individual  instruction,  are  adopted.  The  room  is  well  ventilated : 
the  children  are  questioned  on  what  they  learn,  and  are  clean  and 
orderly. 

8. — Vincent'gquare  Ir^fant  School  (connected  with  the  National  School  on 
the  same  Premises). 

Established  in  June,  1837;  connected  with  the  Established  Church. 
Number  of  scholars,  54  boys  and  40  girls — ^total  94,  between  'S-und  6 
years  of  age.  50  have  entered  during  the  past  year.  The  school  ia 
supported  by  a  few  public  subscriptions,  and  by  payments  of  2i»  per 
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week  from  each  Bcholar.  The  mistreti  and  Msistinte  are  those  whose 
emoluments  are  stated  in  the  notice  of  the  National  School  here.  One 
hour  daily  is  devoted  to  sewing  imd  knitting.  Reading,  writing  on 
slates,  moral  duties,  and  the  Church  Catechism,  are  taught.  The  Na- 
tional Infant  System  is  adopted.  The  children  are  questioned,  are 
orderiy  and  clean,  and  are  vinted  by  the  minister  of  die  parish  and 
some  udies* 

9. — SU  Johns  Sunday  School,  Tufton-street* 

Established  about  1818,  and  connected  with  the  Established  Church. 
It  meets  in  the  building  used  for  the  Model  Infiemt  School.  Number  of 
scholars,  147  boys  and  212  girls — total  359,  between  5  and  IS  years  of 
age.  Average  attendance  297,  and  187  attend  also  day-schools ;  hours 
of  attendance  2  hours  before  morning-service,  and  1^  before  evening-ser- 
vice ;  time  devoted  to  direct  instruction  2^  hours.  The  longest  period  of 
continuance  has  been  8  or  10  years,  and  194  have  enter^  during  the 
bat  year.  It  is  supported  by  congregational  oollections  in  St  John's 
and  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  and  by  public  subscriptions  and 
donations. 

All  are  taught  gratuitously,  in  classes  and  on  the  National  System, 
reading,  moral  duties,  the  Scriptures,  Church  Catechism,  Watts's  Di* 
vine  Songs,  and  writing  twice  a  week  for  2  hours  in  the  upper  classes. 
There  is  a  clothing  society  attached,  and  prizes  are  given*  The  chil- 
dren are  questioned  on  what  they  learn,  and  there  are  visitors  and 
annual  examinations. 

10.— i$^  Jdhn*s  Auxiliary  Sunday  School,  Vwcent-equare. 

Established  1834;  connected  with  the  Established  Church;  sup- 
ported by  congregational  collections  at  St.  John's  and  St  Margaret's 
churches,  Westminster,  and  by  public  subscriptions  and  donations.  It 
meets  in  the  room  of  the  Vincent-square  Infant  School.  Number  of 
scholars,  76  boys  and  81  girls,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  13.  Average 
attendance,  120;  90  also  attend  day-schools.  Some  have  remained 
since  the  commencement,  and  124  have  entered  during  the  last  year. 

All  are  taught  gratuitously  reading,  moral  duties,  the  Scriptures, 
Church  Catechism,  Watts's  Divine  Songs,  on  the  National  System,  and 
writing,  twice  a  week,  for  2  hours,  in  the  upper  classes.  A  clothing 
society  is  attached,  and  prizes  are  given.  Hours  of  attendance  2 
hours  before  morning-service,  and  ij  before  evening-service.  The 
time  devoted  to  direct  instruction  2J  hours.  The  children  are  ques- 
tioned on  what  they  read  and  learn,  and  there  are  visitors  and  annual 
examinations. 

11. — Romney-street  Sunday  School,  for  Boys  and  Oirle. 

Established  in  1817  by  the  congregation  of  Baptists  meeting  in  Rom- 
ney-street  Chapel.  Number  of  scholars,  50  boys  and  90  girls ;  total, 
140,  of  whom  45  boys  and  78  girls  are  between  5  and  15,  the  rest  above 
15;  average  attendance,  105.  The  longest  period  of  continuance  has 
been  9  years,  and  some  are  now  teachers. 

All  are  taught  gratuitously  reading,  and  the  moral  duties,  and  the 
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JScriptures.  There  is  no  clothing  society,  hut  in  a  Dorcas  society  con- 
nected with  the  Baptist  congregation  a  preference  is  giyen  to  children 
of  the  school  in  the  distribution  of  clothes,  bread,  tea,  sugar,  and  coals, 
for  which  a  collecticm  is  made  amongst  many  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
society.  The  time  devoted  to  direct  instruction  is  3J^  hours.  The 
children  are  questioned  on  what  they  learn,  they  receive  prizes,  and  are 
occasionally  visited.  The  school  is  held  in  the  cihapel  gallery,  and  the 
children  are  clean  and  orderly. 

l^.^Romney-terrace  Sunday  TFesleyan  School. 

Established  in  1614,  and  connected  with  the  Wesleyan  congregation 
of  Romney-terrace  Chapel,  in  a  room  under  which  the  school  meets. 
Kumber  of  scholars  180  boys  and  150  girls — total  330,  of  whom  120 
boys  and  100  girls  are  under  5  years  of  age,  and  60  boys  and  50  girls 
between  5  and  15.  Average  attendance,  220.  Number  who  also 
attend  day-schools,  250.  The  longest  period  which  children  have  con- 
tinded  to  attend  has  been  7  years,  until  they  have  become  teachers :  155 
have  entered  during  the  last  year.  It  is  supported  by  two  congrega- 
tional and  one  annual  collection  in  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  and  by  public 
subscriptions.  There  is  a  lending-library  both  for  teachers  and  scholars. 

Hours  of  attendance  fVom  9  to  lOf.  Time  devoted  to  direct  instruc- 
tion 2^  hours.  All  are  taught  gratuitously  spelling,  reading,  moral 
duties,  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Wesleyan  Catechisms ;  thoy  receive 
prizes,  and  there  are  4  visitors,  who  come  in  rotation. 


Increase  of  Steam-Power  in  Lancashire  and  its  immediate  Vicimly. 

Thb  following  Returns,  which  are  taken  from  a  ParUamentary  docu- 
ment, will  afford  some  notion  of  the  astonishing  progress  which  the 
cotton  manufacture  .  has  made  in  Lancashire  since  the.  year  1835. 
From  the  most  complete  Returns  that  have  yet  been  procured  of  the 
steam-power  existing  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  which  were 
furnished  by  the  Inspectors  of  Factories,  it  appears  that  the  total 
steam-power  employed  in  the  cotton-mills  of  Lancasbire  and.  Cheshire 
was  24,597  horses.  The  increase  since  1835,  including  the  mills 
now  in  erection,  is,  according  to  the  subjoined  accoimt,  17)413 
horses,  of  which  2036  are  destined  for  purposes  not  connected  with  the 
cotton  manufactiu-e,  leaving  15,377  as  the  increase  in  the  cotton  manu-' 
facture  alone,  which  amounts  to  62  per  cent,  upon  the  power  existing 
in  the  whole  of  the  counties  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  at  the  date  of 
the  former  returns.  The  2036  horse-power  not  destined  for  the  cotton 
manufacture  is  divided  as  follows : — 


Collieries 592 

Woollen  Manufacture     •     •  410 
Woollen  and  Cotton  ditto   •     68 

Silk  ditto 74 

Linen  ditto 38 

Machine-making  •     .     •     •  351^ 
Corn-mills      •     •     .     •     •     67 


PapeF'^nills  • 
Canal  •  •  • 
Brewery  •  • 
Iron  Forges  • 
Nail-makinff  • 
Wood-grind  log 
Timber-aawing 


82 
200 
15 
35 
24 
30 
30 


Totsi,.  i^mi 
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IncrpoH  of  Steam^Powerm  LoMatMrt^  ^c.  [September, 


StatemMit  of  the  looremie  of  Steam- 
Powcr,  wliich  it  wa«  expeclfd  would 
occur  in  Two  Yean  •uoceeding  July 
1835b  in  the  DistricU  enumcralt-n 
below ;  extracted  from  Dr.  Kay's  Me- 
portof  July  1835. 


Name  of  Township  or  Parish 
which  forms  the  Centre  of 
the  District  io  called. 


Township  of  Hyde  .  • 
Ashton  and  DuktnDeld  . 
Staleybridge  .  .  . 
Saddlewoith(Greenficld) 
Stockport  .  .  • 
Rochdale  (district)  • 
Hey  wood.  •  •  • 
Spotland .  .  •  • 
Bagslate  •  .  •  • 
Birch  .... 
Accrington  .  •  • 
Bolton  (district) 
Leigh  .... 
Horwich  .  .  •  • 
Wigan  •  •  •  • 
Bury  .  •  •  .  • 
Haslingden  .  •  , 
Burnley  .  .  •  • 
Bacup  (district)  .  • 
Todmorden  •  .  • 
Collie  .  .  •  • 
Preston    .     •     .     • 


Number 
of  Horse- 
Power. 


Longdendale,  near    1 

Mottram    •  •     •    j 

Blackburn     •  •     • 

Chorley  •     .  •     • 
Bollington,  near  Mac 

clesfield     •  •     • 

Glossop  Dale  •     . 

Manchester  •  .     • 

Oldham  •     •  .     • 


Total  Horse-Power  .    7,507 


48G 

640 

606 

60 

936 

660 

78 

50 

60 

10 

50 

755 

50 

175 

325 

J  20 

70 

241 

196 

285 

100 

422 

70 

280 
60 

80 

187 

395 

60 


Summary  of  Returns  obtained  in  pursoanee  of  the 
Order  of  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act.  exhibiUng  the  Incieaae  of  l^aam' 
Power  which  has  occurred  siace  1835,  and  the 
Amount  of  Horse-Power  of  Steam  now  in  course  of 
erection  in  oartain  Distriots  of  Lancashire,  and  in 
its  immediate  Vicinity. 


Name  of  District. 


Nomlier  of 
Uon^-PowOT 
meted  in  each 
Divtrict  tine* 
January  or 
Julj  188». 


Hyde .     . 

Ashton,  Dukinfield,  &c. 

Stayleybridge 

Saddleworth 

Stockport 

Rochdale 

Hey  wood 
*Spotland  • 
*  Bagslate  • 
♦Birch       . 

Accrington 

Bolton  • 
•Leigh  • 
♦Horwich  • 

Wigan     • 

Bury  .     • 

IJaslingden 

Burnley   • 

Bacup 

Todmorden 

Colne       • 

Preston  • 
H'Ongdendale 

Blackburn 

Chorley   • 

Macclesfield 

Glossop  . 

Manchester 

Oldham  . 

Clitheroe 

Lancaster 

Total  Horse-Power 


Number  of 
UoraC'Power 
now  la 
eoune  of 
•Taction  in 
•chDistflct. 


499 

838 
720 
140 
S26 
1,630 
289 


180 
1,149 


671 
639 
160 
933 
202 
127 
242 
658 

40 
905 

60 

140 

182 

1,316 

636 

14 

30 


13,226 


230 
373 


60 
96 
40 


667 


166 
16 
84 
209 
247 
130 
368 

21*1 


1,058 
74 
36 
40 


4,187 


*  In  the  present  Returns  these  small  districts  are  plac^  under  the  name  of  the  lareer  places  in 
the  vicinity  of  which  they  are  sererally  situate. 

\  The  residue  of  tlie  power,  included  under  the  bead  *'  Longdendale**  In  the  former  list,  will  b« 
fi>und  In  the  present  Hetnrns  in  the  Glossop  list. 


An  Address  Explanniory  of  the  Objects  and  Advantages  of  Statistical 
Enquirier,  Delivered  at  the  Second  General  Meeting  of  the  Sta- 
tiBtical  Society  of  Ulster,  on  the  18th  May,  1888.  By  Capt.  J.  E. 
PoRTLQCi^  R.E.,  F.R.S.,  &c.    Belfast,  John  Hodgson. 

Ih  the  above  Address,  iirhich  has  been  printed  at  the  request  of  the 
Statistical  Socicfty  of  Ulster,  Captain  Portlock  hAs  endeavoured  to  give 
an  outliBe  o£  the  objects  and  extent  of  the  science  of  Statistics.    He 
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defends  it  against  tBose  who  assert ^that  it  is  not  a  science,  and  that  the 
mode  of  procedure  adopted  by  the  statist  of  collating  and  classifying 
facts  is  unphilosophical,  upon  the  ground  that  such  objection  is  a  mis- 
conception, founded  on  an  illogical  comparison  between  the  foundation 
of  a  new  science  and  the  extension  of  other  sciences  already  established 
on  a  true  statistical  basis.  The  botanist,  for  example,  having  ascer- 
tained, by  the  continued  collection  and  examination  of  facts,  that  certain 
plants  are  peculiar  to  certain  soils  or  positions,  may,  consistently  with 
philosophical  generalization,  seek  in  a  new  country  for  such  plants  in 
similar  soils  or  positions.  But  this  is  an  inference  from  facts  already 
established,  not  a  prejudgment  of  the  case,  by  assuming  that  such  soils 
and  positions  must  produce  such  plants ;  and  applying  this  illustration 
to  the  case  in  point,  it  is  plain  that  philosophical  generalizations  cannot 
be  admitted  in  statistical  science  until  such  a  mass  of  facts  has  been 
drawn  together  as  will  admit  in  the  first  place  of  primary  deductions, 
and,  subsequently,  of  secondary  inferences. 

The  neglect  of  facts,  and  their  philosophical  combination,  gave  rise 
to  all  those  systems  in  natural  science,  in  which  attention  being  di- 
rected to  a  single  organ,  natural  affinities  were  often  violated,  and 
objects  widely  different  in  their  relations  brought  into  juxtaposition 
with  each  other :  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  dear  perception  of 
the  necessity  of  combination,  and  consequent  attention  to  the  general 
statistics  of  both  the  individuals  and  the.  groups,  have  produced  those 
systems  which,  from  their  confer mability  to  natural  affinities  are  called 
natural.  But  if  it  was  thus  impossible  to  lay  the  sure  foundation  of 
any  one  science  without  the  previous  careful  collection  and  comparison 
of  facts,  how  much  more  impossible  must  it  be  to  understand  or  to  reason 
upon  the  complicated  operations  of  social  or  human  life,  without  a  rigid 
enquiry  into  the  Statistics  of  every  nne  of  its  branches,  and  yet  nothing 
is  more  descanted  on,  without  preliminaf y  enquiry,  than  the  phenomena 
of  social  life.  In  truth,  the  systems  of  l^tatistics,  as  well  as  the  Theories 
of  Political  Economy  which  ought  to  be  foimded  on  them,  although  not 
of  very  recent  origin,  have  been  hitherto  little  known  and  little  studied, 
and  in  them  as  in  all  other  sciences,  reasoning  or  theory  has  preceded 
the  collection  of  facts,  and  produced  in  consequence  conjectural  results 
as  wild  as  they  are  oflen  contradictory.  We  need  not  wonder  at  this, 
since  every  science  has  gone  tlprough  the  same  course ;  the  time  being 
only  as  yesterday  since  astronomy,  zoology,  botany,  chemistry,  and 
ffeology,have  been  cultivated  on-frtatistical*prin^plesv  and  thereby  esta- 
olished  on  the  sure  basis  of  correct  facts.  Nor  need  we  doubt  that  the 
study  of  Statistics  will,  erelong,  rescue  Political  Economy  from  a]l  the 
uncertainty  in  which  it  is  npw  enveloped. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Education  in  BengaL — ^The  district  of  Natt»re  hat  an  area  of  about 
350  square  miles.  It  contains  485  viUa^s,  occupied  by  30,028  fami- 
lies, of  which  10,095  are  Hindu  bxA  19^33  Muss'ulman.  The  total 
population  is  195,296,  of  whom  100,579  are  males,  and  94,117  are 
females ;  'there  are,  therefore,  on  an  average,  62  familie8,,or  400  indi- 
viduals, in  a  village. 
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OftheftfUlpopolttioQ  H939  or  17*9  ptreeittteiniderSTMMoragt. 
I,  39,429  „  20*2        ^       are  between  5  and  14  ditto, 

„  120,928  ,»  61*9        „        we  above  14  ditto. 

The  number  of  native  elementary  seliools  in  the  district  is  27,  of 
which  11  are  Hindu  and  16  Mussulman.  They  contain  262  boys. 
The  number  of  native  schools  of  learning  is  38,  all  of  which  are  Hindu. 
They  contain  397  male  students.  In  1,588  families,  of  which  1,277  are 
Hindu  and  311  are  Mussulman,  the  cluldren  are  receiving  occasional 
domestic  instruction.  On  an  average  of  Ij^  child  to  each  ffunily,  the 
number  of  children  in  this  class  will  be  2,382.  Thus  the  total  number 
of  males  receiving  instruction  is  3,041,  of  whom  2,644  are  between  5 
and  14,  or  11  *  6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  male  population  between  those 
ages.  Females  receive  no  education  whatever.  Of  the  adult  male  po* 
pull-on,  amounting  to  59,500  souls,  only  6,121,  or  10*3  per  cent, 
possess  even  the  most  insignificant  degree  of  instruction.  If  the  non* 
adult  population  be  added,  it  will  appear  tbat  out  of  100,579  males, 
only  8,765,  or  8*7  per  cent,  possess  or  are  acquiring  any  kind  of  in- 
struction ;  and,  if  the  female  population  be  added,  the  proportion  will 
be  further  reduced  to  4*  5  per  cent  offidai  Rtport. 

Effects  of  InUmperamce. — ^An  Account  of  the  Causes,  immediate  or 
remote,  which  led  to  the  Offences  for  which  254  Prisoners  were  com* 
iBitted  to  Aberdeen  Oaol,  in  the  years  1834-5:— 

Intemperanee    •        •        •        •        •150=:59per eent 

Bad  Company    .        •        •        •        •        59     s=    23      ,, 

Prottitvtion,  apart  from  other  causes    •        16     =      6      ,  • 

Vagraot  Habits .        •        •        •        •  1 " 

Neglect  or  Evil  Example  of  Parents     •  5 

Poverty  aad  Embarrassmeiit        •        •         9 

Idleaetf  and  Want  of  Employmeot       •         5 

Seduction  •        •        .        .        •  2  ^    12 

Pasaioii     ••••••  3 

Domettie  EtA    .        •        •        •        •  1 

DisKke  of  Army  •         •        •        •  8 

NeglMtoflieaBfofOraee.        •        •         1. 

254 

General  HoipitaU  Jersey. — ^An  Account  of  the  Number  of  Poor  in 
the  General  Hospitid  of  Jersey,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1836,  distinguishing 
tiie  Causes  of  their  admission  therein  :— 

MaU.  FMuk.  TotoL 

Intemperance    ••••••    32  39 

Distress  caused  by  Husband's  Intemperance  •     •  •  4 

Children  born  of  Intemperate  Parents  •        .14  13  _  , 

Children  of  Women  in  tlospital  •        •        •      2  •  •  2 

, ,       abandoned  by  Parents  •        •        .      2  1  3 

Foundlines        ••••••1  3  4 

Bad  Conduct     .•••••       1  3  4 

Idiotism,  frequently  united  wHh  Intemperance     8  7  15 

Insanity    •••••••      3  2  5 

Infirmity  and  Old  Aee         •        •        •        •      2  3  5 

Sidinesf  •••••••«  1  3 

67  re         143 

f  Eqnal  to  71  per  cent  of  the  whole  number  of  cases. 

Beportf  of  OfBceri. 


TOUL 
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GRAND  JU&T  PRUSinniaiKTS,  ISELAKD. 

An  Abstract  of  the  Accounts  of  Presentments  made  bu  the  Grand  Juries  qf 
each  County^  City,  and  Tbum  in  Ireland^  in  ike  Year  1837. 


Coontiea. 

Amowit. 

CoQotiet. 

Anumnt. 

OMUitiet. 

▲aovQt 

£. 

£. 

£. 

AotflHk      •       • 

50,722 

Oahray  Town  • 

4347 

Heath   .     .     . 

21,973 

Carrickfergut 

903 

Kerry.   •     •     • 

24,936 

Monaghan  .     . 

20,152 

Armai^   •     • 

24,499 

Kiiaare .     .     . 

20,903 

Queen*t  Coonty 

19,566 

Carlow     .     . 

14,421 

Kilkenny     •     • 

25,104 

27,051 

Cavan.     .     . 

30,543 

,,      City   . 

2781 

Sligo      ,     •     . 

16,159 

Clare .     .     . 

49,407 

King*8  County  . 

18,319 

Tipperary    •     . 

58,060 

Cork  .     .     . 

68,265 

Leitrini  .     .     . 

14,484 

Tyrone  .     .     . 
Waterford  •     • 

42,567 

,,    City      . 

31,828 

Limerick     .     . 

36,258 

21,421 

Donegal  .     . 

30,462 

.,      City    . 

7062 

,.       City. 

6338 

Down.     •     • 

40,781 

I^ndonoeny 

26,798 

Westmestli 

21,714 

Dublin     .     . 

21,806 

Longford     •     • 

15,499 

Wexford      •     . 

29,260 

,,      City. 

38,919 

Louth    •     .     . 

11,765 

Wicklow      .     . 

20,336 

Fermanagh    . 

21,711 

Drogheoa  • 

1467 

Galway    •     . 

43,074 

Mayo     •     «     • 

34,928 

Total  .     . 

1,016,552 

The  same,  distinguishing  the  Purposes  far  which  the  Presentments 
were  made. 

New  Roadt,  Bridget,  Pipet,  Gullets,  Qn^Walls,  or  evtting  down  £. 

Hilla,  and  filling  up  Hollowi  or  Ditchea    •••••••  103,574 

Re^rs  of  Roadi,  Bndges,  Pipes.  Gullets,  or  Walls.     •     •     •     •  284,409 

Court  of  Session  Houses ;  Erection  or  Repjur    ••••••  8,480 

Gaols,  Bridewells,  Houses  of  Correction ;  Building  or  Repairing  •'  9,440 

All  other  Prison  and  Bridewell  Expenses,  including  Salaries    •     •  105, 190 

Police  and  Police  Eetablishnents,  and  PaymenU  to  Witaeisee.     •  121 ,025 

Salaries  of  all  County  Officers  sot  included  above   •     •     •     «     •  103,665 

Public  Charities 106,135 

Repayments  of  AdTanees  to  Government •  106,888 

Miseellaiieoits,ncftioelttd6daboTe      •••••••••  75,144 

Total    .     .     .     p     .  1,023,953 
Re-preteotments,  to  be  deducted •    •     •     •     •         7,401 

Total.     •     .     .     £1,016,552 

*  Papeiv  SsM.  1887-6.  No.  S07. 


A  Further  List  of  Statistical  Papers  printed  by  the  Houses  qf  Parliament 
during  the  present  Session  0/1837-8. — {Continued  from  page  251). 

JU.  UocsB  OF  Losoe. 

292  Irish  Magistracy— A  List  of  the  Old  and  New  Commission,  1832-38 

304  Tithe  Commutaticm— Cases  in  which  an  addition  was  made  for  Ratee 

Ko.  House  of  Commons. 

462  Public  Works,  Ireland — Sixth  Report  from  Board,  1838 

463  Highways'  Act — Report  of  Select  Committee  and  Evidence,  1838 

556  Deocan  Frize-money — Amount  received  and  distributed  by  the  Trustees 
578  Metropolis  Police  Offices— Report  of  Select  Committee  and  Evidence,  1838 
585  East  India  Company — Home  Accounts,  Receipts  and  Disbursements,  Debts 

and  Credits.  Salaries,  &c,  1837-8 
612  Inspectors  of  Factories--Qoarterly  Reports 

616  Militia  Estimates— Report  of  Select  Conunittee  and  Evidenc6>  1838 
619  New  Churches — Eighteenth  Report  of  Commissioners,  1838 
621  PtensioQ8-*Report  of  Select  Committee  and  Evidence,  1838 
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626  Joint-Stock  Banks— Report  of  Select  Committee  and  Evidence,  1838 

635  Foreiga  Grain  and  Meal—Quantities  in  Warehouse  on  5th  July,  1838 

636  Bones — Value  of  Imports  from  each  Country,  1835-36 

638  Adulteration  of  Beer — Number  of  P^sons  convicted  of,  1835-37 

640  Army  Expenditure— Estimate  and  actual  Expenditure  for  the  years  endine 

31st  March,  1837 
665  Duchies  of  Cornwall  and  Lancaster— Revenue  and  Expenditure  for  the  year 

ending  June,  1838 
674  Prisoners  in  the  Fleet— Number  committed  for  Contempt  of  Court  since  1830 

683  Loan  Societies— List  of  those  Rej^istered  in  the  United  Kingdom 

684  Advertisement-duty — Amount  paid  by  each  Provincial  Newspaper  in  the  year 

ending  June,  1838 

Presbnted  by  Command  op  Hbr  Majbstt. 
River  Shannon  Navigation— Third  Report  q(  Commissioners 
Charities  in  England  and  Wales— Thirty-second  Report  of  Commissioners  (Three 

Parts) 
War  in  Spain— Account  of  Stores,  &c  furnished  to  Queen  of  Spain,  ftc 


Weekly  Average  Prices  of  Com  in  England  and  fValei  in  the  Month  of 

July,  1838. 


Weeks  ending  July 

Average  of 

• 

6th 

13th 

20Ui 

27th 

the  Month. 

t.     rf. 

t.    d. 

g.    d. 

t.    d. 

t.    d. 

Wheat  .     •     . 

68    0 

63    0 

68    2 

69    1 

68    3 

Barley  .     .     . 

31  10 

31     5 

32    5 

31    8 

31  10 

Oats      «     •     . 

22    7 

22  11 

22  10 

22  10 

22    9 

Rye  .     .     .*    . 

36    3 

34    7 

33    9 

36    4 

35    8 

Beans    •     •     • 

*  37    8 

37    5 

37    3 

38    2 

37    7 

Peas       .     .     , 

36  11 

86    1 

33    4 

34    4 

35    8 

Quarterly  Averages  of  the  Weekly  Liabilities  and  Assets  qf  the  Bank  qf 
England^  in  the  Quarters  ending  26th  June  and  2AthJuly,  1838. 


Qaartsrs 
eadiug 

.  LIABILITIES. 

ASSETS.                        1 

Circnlatloa 

DeposiU. 

ToUl. 

Securities. 

BulUon. 

ToUl. 

^thJiine.     . 
24UI  July .     . 

£. 

19.047.000 
19,386.000 

£, 

10.4^6.000 
10.424.000 

£, 
29.473.000 
a9,710.000 

£. 
S3.534.000 
S3.601.000 

£. 
9.7SS.000 
9.749.000 

£, 
8S.O7e.OOO 
33,830,000 

An  Account  qfthe  aggregate  Amount  of  Notes  circulated  in  England  and 
Wales,  by  Private  Bonks  and  by  Joint  Stock  Banks  and  their  Branches^ 
respectively ,  in  each  of  the  Quarters  ended  3lst  March  and  30th  June, 
1838. 


QuaHeri  ended. 

Private  Banks. 

Joint-Stook 
Banks. 

Total 

March  31st  •     •     • 
June  30th     •     •     • 

£. 
7,005,472 
7,383,247 

£. 
3,921,039 
4,362,256 

£. 
10,926,511 
11,745,503 
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EIGHTH    MEETING   OF    THE  BRITISH   ASSOCIATION    FOR   THE 
ADVANCEMENT  OF  SCIENCE.    Aoauw,  1838. 

Before  commencing  to  report  the  proceedings  of  the  Statistical  Section 
of  the  Association,  it  will  be  expedient  to  notice  certain  changes  which 
have  been  made  at  the  present  meeting  in  the  constitution  of  the  Ge- 
neral Committee.  According  to  the  regulations  established  last  year  at 
Liverpool,  the  Statistical  Societies  of  London  and  Manchester  were 
placed  in  a  separate  class  by  themselves,  and  were  entitled  to  send  only 
three  delegates  to  the  General  Committee.  By  the  recent  regulations 
they  are  entitled  to  the  same  privileges  as  other  philosophical  societies, 
of  sending  three  delegates  to  the  General  Committee,  while  the  contri- 
butors to  their  publications  are  admitted  to  the  same  body  in  like 
manner  as  the  contributors  to  the  transactions  of  any  other  philosophical 
society. 

The  following  arc  the  new  laws : — 

1.  That  there  be  five  classes  of  persons  eligible  to  the  General  Com- 
mittee. 

2.  The  first  class  to  consist  of  the  President,  Vice  Presidents,  and 
other  Officers  of  the  Association,  past  and  present,  and  Authors  of  Re- 
X)ort8  prepared  by  direction  of  the  Association  and  published  under  its 
sanction. 

3.  The  second  class  to  consist  of  Members  who  have  communicated 
any  paper  to  a  philosophical  society,  which  has  been  published  in  its 
transactions,  on  such  a  subject  as  is  taken  into  consideration  at  the 
Sectional  Meetings  of  the  Association. 

4.  Office-bearers  or  delegates,  not  exceeding  three  in  number,  from  phi- 
losophical societies  publishing  transactions,  to  constitute  the  third  class. 

5.  Office-bearers  or  delegates,  not  exceeding  three  in  number,  from 
philosophical  societies  established  in  towns  where  the  Association  has 
met,  or  holds  its  meetings,  to  form  the  fourth  class. 

6.  Foreigners  and  other  distinguished  individuals,  whose  presence 
might  be  deemed  advisable,  nominated  in  writing  by  the  President  and 
the  General  Secretaries,  to  form  the  fifth  class. 

Some  discussion  arose  upon  the  third  law,  whether  the  word  "  Trans- 
actions** would  not  exclude  contributors  to  the  '*  Journals"  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  London  and  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  upon 
which  it  was  determined,  in  order  to  remove  this  difficulty,  that  the  fol- 
lowing rider  should  be  added  to  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  laws,  yiz., 
"  The  Council  having  the  power  to  decide  upon  the  interpretation  of 
the  law  in  all  cases  of  doubt  or  difficulty.'* 

The  following  extract  from  the  Report  of  the  General  Secretaries, 
which  was  read  before  the  General  Meeting  on  Monday,  the^20th 
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August^  also  deserves  notice,  as  afibrding  another  testimony  to  the  value 
and  importance  of  statistical  labours : — > 

"  The  merits  of  the  Sutistical  Section  have  already  been  made  mani- 
fest by  the  collection  of  a  great  variety  of  very  important  data.  On  this 
occasion  we  have  to  notice  a  very  perspicuous  and  well-arranged  Report, 
which  appears  in  our  Transactions,  upon  the  statistics  of  a  large  pro- 
vince of  Hindostan,  which  sufficiently  proves  that  a  statist  who  would 
really  contribute  to  the  advancement  of  statisdcal  science  by  collecting 
facts  in  distant  regions  must  possess  no  slight  qualifications.  In  vain, 
in  the  absence  of  other  branches  of  essentisd  knowledge,  may  he  accu^ 
mulate  half-digested  and  ill-assorted  observations ;  he  must  also  com- 
bine, as  in  the  person  of  Colonel  Sykes,  the  acquirements  of  the  nar 
turalist  and  geologist  with  those  of  an  accomplished  soldier  and  of  a 
man  of  general  information." 

**  The  accumulation  of  such  facts  is  obviously  a  very  fit  part  of  the 
labours  of  this  Association,  for  they  prove  statistics  to  be  truly  a  science 
of  method.  This  science  occupies  the  same  relation  to  political  eco- 
nomy, in  its  most  comprehensive  sense,  which  astronomical  observations 
held  relatively  to  astronomy,  before  the  discoveries  of  mechanical  philo- 
sophy enabled  recent  philosophers  to  make  those  early  observations  per- 
form a  mighty  part  in  testing  the  great  primal  truths  of  physical  philo- 
sophy, and  applying  them  to  explain,  and  even  to  predict,  the  varied 
motions  and  phenomena  of  the  earth  and  heavens.  Such  a  stage  there 
must  be  in  every  inductive  science — one  in  which  immediate  straining 
after  comprehensive  truths  would  be  rash,  while  the  marshalling  and 
classing  pnenomena  is  a  task  full  of  usefulness  and  hope  Those  only 
who  mistake  the  stage  of  discovery  in  which  statistical  observers  are 
now  placed,  who  do  not  see  that,  at  present,  observation  without  prema- 
ture speculation  is  the  one  and  necessary  step  towards  wise  truths,  will 
either  be  impatient  to  weave  rash  theories  from  our  present  imperfect 
materials,  or  to  scoff  at  the  unscientific  character  of  those  who  labour 
patiently  to  increase  and  arrange  them.  The  analogy  between  the  early 
stages  of  astronomy  and  the  actual  position  of  statistics  might  be  made 
more  complete.  The  secular  character  of  many  classes  of  statistical 
observations  necessary  to  elucidate  difficulties  and  disentangle  truth 
might  be  easily  demonstrated ;  but  enough  has  been  said  for  the  purpose 
of  indicating  the  really  scientific  character  of  this  useful  branch  of  our 
Institution. 

The  Statistical  Section  commenced  its  proceedings  on  Monday,  the  20th 
August,  having  the  following  gentlemen  for  its  Officers  and  Committee : — 

Pretident.—Uent.'Col  Sykes,  F.S.S. 

Fice-Prendentt^—Sit  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  F.S.S. ;  G.  R.  Porter,  Escj.,  F.S.S.  j 
Charles  William  Biege,  Esq. 

/Srcrc#an«.— James  Heywood,  Esq.,  F.aS.j  W.  Rainer  Wood,  Esq.;  William 
Cargill,  Esq. 

CommitUe,--Johu  Bowring,  LL.D.,  F.S.S.;  Major-Gen.  Briggs,  F.S.S. ;  William 
Henry  Charlton,  Esq  j  William  Felkin,  Esq.,  F.S.S.;  Samuel  Hare,  Esq.; 
L.  Hindmarsh, Esq.;  James  Losh,  Esq.;  Rev.  Joseph  M'Alister ;  C,  G.  L. 
Menteith,  Esq.;  John  Minter  Morgan,  Esq.,  F.S.S. ;  Rawson  W.  Rawson, 
Esq., F.S.S. ;  Sir  Matthew  White  Ridley,  Bart;  Heury  Romilly,  Esq.;  John 
Shuttleworth,  Esq.;  William  ('^ok  Taylor,  LL.D.,  F.S.S.;  James  Aspmall 
Turner,  Esq. ;  Samuel  Turner,  Esq. ;  Rev.  William  Turner,  jun. ;  W.  L. 
Wharton,  Esq. ;  G.  W.  Wood,  Esq.,  M.P.,  F.S.S. 
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Ae  some  difficulty  may  be  found  in  publishing  the  papers  brought 
before  the  Section  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  were  read,  the  sub- 
joined abstract  is  given  of  the  proceedings  of  each  day  : — 

Monday^  20th  Augmt. 

I. — ^Police  Returns  of  NewcasU^upon-Tyne^  by  Mr.  John  Stej^exiB, 
Superintendent  of  Police.  [Page  324.] 

2.— A  Statistical  View  of  Mining  Industry  in  France,  by  G.  R.  Porter, 
Esq.,  F.S.S.,  &c.  [Page  326.] 

3.— StatisUcs  of  Vitality  in  Cadiz,  by  Lt-Col.  Sykes,  F.S.S.  [Page  337.] 
Tuesday,  2i8i  Augn»L 

1. — Statistical  Illustrations  of  the  Principal  Universities  of  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Ireland,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Longueville  Jones,  M.A. 
Presented  by  James  Heywood,  Esq.,  F.S.S.* 

2. — Educational,  Criminal,  and  other  Statistics  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
by  Wm.  Cargill,  Esq.,  Secretary  to  the  Educational  Society  of 
Newcastle.  [Page  355.] 

3. — ^The  State  of  Agriculture,  and  Condition  of  the  Agricultural  La- 
bourers, in  the  Northern  Division  of  Northumberland,  by  L. 
Hindmarsh,  Esq.,  of  Alnwick.* 

fFedncsday^  22nd  Augmt. 

1. — An  Account  of  the  Changes  and  Present  Condition  of  the  Popula- 
tion of  New  Zealand,  by  Saxe  Bannister,  Esq.  [Page  862.] 

2. — Fires  in  London,  by  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  Esq.,  F.S.S.t 

3. — ^A  Statistical  Notice  of  the  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  at  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  M'Alister.  [Page  377.] 

4.~An  Account  of  the  Accommodation  in  Churches  and  Chapels  within 
the  Parish  of  All-Saints,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne.  [Page  379.] 

Thursday^  23rd  August, 
1. — A  Letter  from  Dr.  Potter,  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the^ 

last  Annual  Report  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State 

of  New  York.  [Page  383.] 
2. — An  Abstract  of  the  Second  Report  of  Railway  Commissioners  for 

Ireland,  by  Rawson  W.  Rawson,  Esq.,  F.S.S.,  with  Maps  and 

Illustrations  by  Richar4  Griffith,  Esq.  I 
3. — Statistical  Tables  of  Nine  Principal  Collieries  in  the  County  of  Dur- 
ham, by  )V..  L..  WhaytOQ,  ^sq,  [Page  380,] 
4.— -An  Account  of  the  barton  Collieries  Club,  by  T.Wilson,  Esq.,  F.S.S.* 
5. — Statistics  of  the  Working  Classes  in   the  Township  of  Hyde,  in 

Cheshire,  by  Wm.  Felkin,  Esq.,  F.S.S.* 
.     •  Friday,  2Ath  August,  . 

1. — A  Statistical  Report  of  the  Parish  of  Bellingham«  in  Nortlramber- 

land,  by  Wilfiam  H^nry  Charlton,  Esq.* 
2.— Outline  of  Subjects  for  Statistical  Enquiries,  by  Samuel  Hare,  Esq.* 
3. — Statistics  of  Ramsbottom,  neai:  Bury,  in  JLianeashire,  by  P.  M. 

M'Dowall,  Esq.* 
4.— General  Statistics  of  Cadiz,  by  Lieut.-Col.  Sykes,  F.S.S.  [Page  337,] 
5. — A  Statistical  TaWe  of  Crime  in  Ireland,  by  Jeffiries  Kingsley,  Esq.* 
*  To  appear  in  a  future  Number. 

t  See  Journal,  No.  V.  (Sept.),  p.  283.  }  Ibid^  p.  257. 
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Of  the  foregoing  papers,  the  Abstract  of  the  Report  of  the  Irish  RaQ- 
way  Commission,  and  the  Account  of  Fires  in  London,  have  appeared  in 
the  last  number  of  this  Journal.  Of  the  remainder  it  will  be  perceived, 
that  seven  relate  to  the  Statistics  of  Newcastle  or  its  vicinity;  and  to  this 
may  be  added  Mr.Buddle's  Paper  on  the  Newcastle  Coal-field,  which 
was  read  in  the  Geological  Section.  This  fisict  may  be  adduced  as  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  advanta^s  likely  to  be  produced  by  the 
Statistical  Section,  in  inducing  individuals  to  collect  the  statistics  of 
those  neighbourhoods  in  which  the  Association  is  likely  to  hold  its 
meetings,  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  omit  to  mention  that  at  no  previous 
meeting  of  the  Association  have  so  many  papers  relating  to  the  sta- 
tistics of  the  locality  been  brought  forward. 

The  recommendations  of  grants  proposed  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Statistical  Section,  and  adopted  by  the  GenertJ  Committee,  are  three 
in  number. 

1st,  150/.  for  continuing  inquiries  into  the  actual  state  of  schools  in 
England,  considered  merely  as  to  numerical  analysis :  the  Committee 
to  consist  of  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Lieut-Col.  Sykes,  and  G.  R. 
Porter,  Esq. 

2nd,  100/.  for  a  continuation  of  enquiries  into  the  state  of  the  work- 
ing classes  in  England,  specified  in  the  form  of  numerical  tables ;  the 
Committee  consisting  of  Sir  C.  Lemon,  Bart,  M.P.,  Lieut.-Col.  Sykes, 
and  G.  R.  Porter,  Esq. 

3rd,  50/.  for  enquiries  into  the  Statistics  of  the  Collieries  upon  the 
Tyne  and  Wear,  to  be  conducted  by  a  local  Committee,  consisting  of 
William  Cargill,  Esq.,  John  Buddie,  Esq.,  W.L.Wharton,Esq.,  T.  Forster, 
Esq.,  and  Thomas  Wilson,  Esq.,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number. 


Abstract  of  a  Return  of  Prisoners  coming  under  the  Cognizance  of 
the  Police  of  NewcasUe-upon-Tyne^  during  the   Ten  Months  from 
the  2nd  of  October,  1837,  to  the  2nd  of  August,  1838.     By  Mr. 
John  Stephens,  Superintendent  of  Police. 
[Read  befirt  the  Statitiicai  Seciion  of  the  Briti$k  Attociation,  20M  Augu$t,  1838.] 

Prisoners  tried  at  AflBizes  and  SeBiions   •     .     .    {^"^-^        20 

ToUl .  101 

Prisoners  summarily  disposed  of  by  Magistrates  {oi^hajirLj    880 

2067 

Total 2168 

Persons  sammoned  for  offences  under  the  Bye     (Convicted      284 
Laws,  Town  Improvement  Act,  Beer  Acts,  &c«    I  Discharged     98 

382 

Total 2550 

Of  the  2168  prisoners  tried  by  jury  or  magistrates,  261  are  stated  to  be 
strangers  to  the  town,  or  trampers  travelling  about  the  country.  The 
number  transported  was  23 ;  one  had  died,  and  166  had  disappeared 
from  the  cognizance  of  the  police  by  other  and  unknown  means.  71  are 
reported  to  have  betaken  themselves  to  honest  and  creditable  means  of 
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liyelihood.  The  Report  does  not  notice  the  number  of  re-committals, 
nor  the  proportion  of  the  educated  to  the  uneducated ;  but  it  is  generally 
stated,  Uiat  the  returns  include  re-committals,  including  some  cases 
which  are  deemed  incorrigible,  the  parties  having  been  committed  ten 
times  during  the  period;  and  that  a  majority  of  the  prisoners  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  a  few  only  could  r©EwJ,  and  a  very  small  propor- 
tion were  good  scholars. 

Editor**  Note. — ^The  population  of  Newcastle  is  at  present  estimated 
at  about  64,000.  In  1831  it  amounted  only  to  42,760 ;  but  the  increase 
of  building  and  of  trade  since  that  period  have  caused  a  very  rapid 
augmentation.  One  individual  alone,  Mr.  Grainger,  to  whose  enter- 
prise the  great  improvement  and  progress  of  building  in  Newcastle  are 
mainly  attributable,  has  brought  above  600  strange  labourers  into  the 
town,  whose  families,  averting  3  individuals  each,  have  increased  the 
population  within  the  last  three  or  four  years  by  at  least  2000. 

The  above  statements  relate  only  to  ten  months ;  if  a  corresponding 
addition  be  made  for  the  remaining  two  months  of  the  year,  the  number 
committed  for  trial  will  be  121,  and  the  number  summarily  disposed  of 
by  magistrates  will  be  2,480,  making  a  total  of  2601.  This  gives  an 
average  proportion  of  1  person  committed  for  trial  in  529  inhabitants^ 
while  the  average  of  Northumberland  is  only  1  in  1179  individuals, 
and  the  average  of  England  1  in  565 ;  and  the  average  proportion  of 
persons  committed  for  trial  and  summarily  disposed  of  by  magistrates  is 
1  in  24.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  considerable 
number  of  the  individuals  included  in  the  latter  class  appear  before  the 
magistrates  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  year,  some  as  many  as 
ten  times ;  and  that  therefore  the  proportion  of  the  vicious  population 
is  really  much  smaller  than  it  would  appear  from  the  statement  given 
without  comment.  Still  the  facts  shew  that  in  Newcastle  the  proportion 
of  criminal  offenders  to  the  population  is  very  high  in  comparison  with 
the  remainder  of  the  county;  and  that  the  county,  particularly  the 
agricultural  districts,  is  in  a  very  favourable  position  as  regards  the 
commission  of  crime.  The  number  of  persons  committed  for  trial  in 
the  whole  of  the  county  of  Northumberland  during  the  year  1837  was 
189,  or  1  in  1179  of  the  population;  and  in  England  and  Wales  the 
proportion  was  1  in  565  of  the  population.  Indeed,  this  county  was 
one  of  the  most  advantageously  situated  in  this  respect  during  the  year 
1837,  being  surpassed  only  by  the  counties  of  Westmoreland  and 
Durham*.  If,  therefore,  the  estimated  number  of  121  persons  com- 
mitted for  trial  in  Newcastle  during  one  year  be  deducted  from  189,  the 
total  number  committed  in  Northumberland  during  1837,  the  remainder 
will  be  only  68  criminals  distributed  over  a  population  of  174,000, 
according  to  the  census  of  1831 ;  or  if  the  increase  be  estimated  at  Ij^ 
per  cent,  per  annum,  the  population  may  be  calculated  at  192,000  in 
1838;  yielding  a  proportion  in  the  first  instance  of  1  offender  in  2558 
inhabitants,  and  in  the  latter  of  1  in  2823. 

It  appears  from  the  above  returns  that  the  number  of  strangers 
apprehended  during  the  ten  months  ending  the  2d  of  August,  1838,  was 
261 ;  of  these  26  were  committed  for  trial,  yielding  a  proportion  of  25 

•  See  Journal,  No.  IV.,  (Aug.)  p.  241# 
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per  cent,  of  the  total  number  committed  for  trial ;  while  the  proportion 
among  those  summarily  convicted  was  only  10  per  cent.  The  same 
fact  of  the  large  proportion  of  strangers  committed  for  trial  in  towns  is 
observed  in  the  statement  drawn  from  the  annual  returns  of  the  chap- 
hin  of  the  Preston  Gaol,  contained  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Statistical 
Society  of  London,  at  page  246. 

The  above  returns  do  not  distinguish  the  sexes  of  the  offenders ;  but 
it  appears  from  a  statement  contained  in  Mr.  Cargill's  Report  upon  the 
Educational  and  Criminal  Statistics  of  Newcastle,*  that  in  the  period  from 
the  12th  of  October,  1836,  to  the  24th  of  AprU,  1838,  the  number  of 
males  committed  to  prison  was  751,  and  of  females  507,  being  a  pro- 
portion of  3  males  to  2  females ;  whereas  the  proportion  in  London  is 
about  3  males  to  1  female ;  and  in  England  and  Wales  it  is  5  males  to 
1  female.  This  remarkable  diq>roportion  in  Newcastle  led  to  some 
discussion  in  the  Section,  from  which  it  was  elicited  that  the  female 
population  of  the  town  have  very  few  sources  of  employment,  either  in 
trade  or  manufactures ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  their  husbands'  wages 
being  usually  very  large,  they  are  freed  from  the  necessity  of  exertioni 
and  become  too  nequently  addicted  to  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
It  was  also  stated  tbat  a  large  proportion  of  the  female  offenders  came 
from  a  particular  quarter  of  the  town,  called  Sandgate. 

As  these  returns  refer  only  to  a  portion  of  a  single  year  they  do  not 
afford  the  means  of  comparing  the  nature  and  amount  of  crime  in  New- 
castle with  the  annual  statements  relating  to  the  county  of  Northum- 
berland, contained  in  the  Criminal  Tables  laid  before  Pariiament,  nor 
of  drawing  any  other  useful  general  inferences  from  the  documents  in 
their  present  shape., 

A  Statistical  View  of  the  recent  Progress  and  present  Amount  of 
Mining  Industry  in  France ;  drawn  from  the  Official  Reports  of 
the  ** Direction  OSnerale  des  Ponts  et  Chaussees  et  des  Mines" 
By  G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.  F.R.S. 

[lUad  be/ore  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  British  Association,  20th  August,  183a] 
If,  after  having  completed  a  careful  examination  into  the  condition  of 
the  various  material  elements  that  together  make  up  the  sum  of  the 
social  and  political  advantages  of  England,  a  man  were  called  upon  to 
declare  to  which  one  among  those  elements  our  advanced  position  is 
chiefly  to  be  ascribed,  we  can  hardly  doubt  what  would  be  his  decision. 
The  mineral  deposits  found  in  such  rich  abundance  and  in  such  great 
variety  beneath  the  soil  in  so  many  quarters  of  the  island  would  at 
once  be  acknowledged  as  the  chief  source  of  our  manufacturing  and 
commercial  greatness,  and  thence  of  our  political  and  social  advance- 
ment. 

No  country  in  the  world  offers  a  finer  field  than  England  for  geolo- 
gical researches,  and  no  where  has  the  science  of  geology  been  pursued 
with  greater  ardour  or  with  better  success.  It  would  be  superfluous, 
while  addressing  any  Section  of  the  British  Association,  to  enlarge  upon 
these  facts,  or  to  offer  in  any  way  to  testify  to  the  interest  with  which 
the  researches  of  the  accomplished  geologists  included  among  its  mem- 
bers arc  watched  throughout  the  scientific  world.     The  amount  of  their 

«  See  page3d9. 
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diftcoveries,  and  slill  more  the  phflotophic  spirit  in  which  they  are  con- 
ducted, have  shed  and  are  shedding  lustre  upon  our  age  and  country. 
In  the  opinion  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  than  whom  no  one  is  better 
qualified  to  judge  on  such  a  subject,  *'  geology,  in  the  magnitude  and 
sublimity  of  the  objects  of  which  it  treats,  undoubtedly  ranks  in  the 
scale  of  the  sciences  next  to  astronomy."  It  is  perhaps  not  reasonable 
to  expect  that  minds  to  whom  the  science  owes  this  proud  distinction 
should  descend  from  the  heights  of  inductive  reasoning  to  the  common* 
place  paths  of  social  and  commercial  utility ;  but  it  is  surely  surprising 
that,  among  a  people  so  proverbially  practical  as  we  are,  the  advantages 
which  under  this  aspect  might  be  drawn  from  such  researches  should 
be  80  little  the  subjects  of  enquiry  as  Ihey  hitherto  have  been :  even  the 
amount  of  one  of  the  most  important  of  our  mineral  products  is  so  much 
left  to  conjecture,  that  the  produce  of  our  coal-mines  at  the  present  day 
is  variously  estimated  by  men  conversant  with  the  subject  at  ftnm 
15,000,000  to  30,000,000  of  tons  per  annum. 

To  obtain  accurate  returns  of  this  nature  is  beyond  the  power  of 
individuals,  and  even  of  the  Government  unless  it  should  be  armed 
with  legislative  authority  for  the  purpose.  Any  such  interference  with 
private  interests  has  always  been  viewed  in  this  country  with  the 
greatest  jealousy,  and  it  is  probable  that  at  no  former  period  of  our 
history  would  any  administration,  however  powerful  for  other  purposes, 
have  succeeded  in  obtaining  such  an .  authority  from  Parliament.  Its 
motives  in  seeking  for  the  information  would  have-  been  misunderstood, 
and  the  value  of  the  knowledge  when-  obtained  might  even  have  been 
questioned.  In  both  these  respects,  the  public  mind  has  made  con- 
siderable advances  of  late  years ;  and  as  it  may  now  be  seen  that  the 
necessary  authority  has  been  given  in  Fcance,  where  it  is  at  least  as 
liable  to  abuse  as  it  would  be  in  this  country,  and  that  it  has  been  em- 
ployed for  some  years  by  the  French  government  without  producing 
anything  save  advantage  to  the  mining  interests  of  that  country  and 
to  the  nation  at  large,  it  may  be  found  less  difficult  than  heretofore  to 
obtain  the  authority  of  Parliament  for  the  collection  of  statistical 
data  upon  various  subjects  connected  with  the  productive  industry  of 
England. 

The  law  which  gives  authority  to  collect  statistical  details  of  the 
mining  industry  of  France  was  passed  by  the  legislative  chambers  in 
April,  1833.  The  execution  of  the  duties  enjoined  by  that  law  is 
entrusted  to  a  public  department  known  as  the  "  Direction  GentJrale 
des  Ponts  et  Cnaussc^  et  des  Mines,"  and  placed  imder  the  ultimate 
control  of  the  minister  of  commerce  and  of  public  works.  Attached  to 
this  department  is  a  staff  of  well-instructed  able'engineert,  who  make 
a  personal  inspection  of  every  establishment .'cojinQcted  with  mining 
operations,  and  a  report  is  carefully  drawn  up.  from  materials  supplied 
by  these  officers,  and  •presented  every  year  to  the  minister  of  public 
works.  These  reports  present  a  most  elaborate  view  of  every  branch  of 
mineral  industry  iii  each  department  of  the  kingdom ;  and  it  may  excite 
surprise  on  the  part  of  an  English  audience,  to  learn  that  85  out  of  the 
86  departments  into  which  France  is  divided  are,  in  some  branch  or 
other,  interested  in  the  enquiry :  some  of  them  it  is  true  are  so  interested 
in  only  a  trifling  degree;^  but  Grers  is  the  only'  department  which  does 
not  in  any  Way  ^di  to  the  mineral  wealth  of  France. 
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In  the  earlier  stage  of  their  labours,  the  inapeeting  engineers  limited 
themselves  to  the  collection  of  information  concerning  Sie  actual  con- 
dition of  the  establishments  visited  during  the  current  year ;  but  they 
have  since  obtained  materials  for  comparing  the  annual  progress  of  the 
most  important  branches,  and  have  compiled  and  presented  tabular 
statements  of  the  quantity  and  value  of  mineral  fuel  and  of  various 
metals  produced  in  each  year  from  1814  to  1836  inclusive.  From  these 
tables,  the  results  of  which  will  be  given  hereafter,  it  will  be  seen  at 
what  a  rapid  rate  of  increase  the  mineral  resources  of  France  have  of 
late  years  been  developed — a  rate  which  may  reasonably  suggest  the 
probability  of  its  being  in  some  part  owing  to  the  public  attention  having 
been  drawn  to  the  subject,  and  still  more  to  suggestions  offered  to  the 
proprietors  of  works  by  accomplished  engineers  at  times  when  the  works 
have  been  inspected.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  coal,  iron,  lead, 
antimony,  copper,  manganese,  alum,  and  sulphate  of  iroir,  since  the 
system  oif  inspection  was  begun,  has  been  from  105,750,995  fr. 
(£4,230,039),  in  1832,  to  154,228,455  fir.  (£6,169,138),  in  1836,  or 
45  per  cent.,  as  under :— - 


1838 

Fraacf. 
Coal,  Lignite,  and  Anthracite  •     •     •     16,079,670 
Iron  and  Steel 87,312,994 


Silver  and  Lead. 
Antimony      •     •     •     «     « 
Copper     •••••• 

Manganese    .     •     .     •     • 
Alum  and  Sulphate  of  Iron 


856,673 

71,333 

247,680 

105,150 

1,077,595 


1836 

Francs. 

26,607,071 

124,384,616 

821,534 

305,032 

196,924 

152,671 

1,760,607 


Total    105,750,995      154,228,455 

The  increase  experienced  in  the  same  hranches  during  the  four  years 
that  preceded  these  inspections,  viz.,  from  1828  to  1832,  amounted  to  no 
more  than  304,392  fr.,  or  £12,115,  while  the  increase  experienced 
during  an  equal  period  under  the  system  of  inspection,  viz.,  from  1832 
to  1836,  has  heen,  as  ahove  stated,  48,477,460  fr.,  or  £1,939,098. 

Coai.— There  are  46  coal-fields  (Bassins  hojiillers)  firom  which  that 
mineral  is  obtained  in  France.  These  coal-fields  are  situated  in  the  fol- 
lowing departments,  30  in  number,  'vvhich  are  here  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  productiveness,  as  shewn  by  the  quantity  procured  in 
1835,  and  stated  in  English  tons : — 

Tons. 

Rhdne 7,463 

Mayenne     .     •     .     •  6,206 

Arddche 5,229 

Pas-de-Calais  .     .     .  3,736 

Moselle 3,015 

Corr^ze       •     .     .      .  1,763 

Creu.se 1,576 


Tons. 

Loire.     •     •     •     « 

812,914 

Nord 

531,605 

Sa5ne  et  Loire  •     i 

142,149 

Aveyron  .     .     • 

.     119,152 

Card 

45,569 

Calvados       ,     •     . 

41,511 

Nilvre     .     .     .     , 

30,162 

Haute  Loire.     . 

.       21,883 

Loire  Inf6rieure 

,       21,742 

Tarn  .     .     «     • 

►       18,420 

H^rault  .     •     •     < 

.       16,201 

Haute  Sa6ne      • 

.       16,128 

Allier      .     •     .     . 

13,826 

Maine  et  Loire  •     . 

11,556 

Puy-de-Ddme     •     . 

11,387 

Vosgrs 
Dordo^ne  . 
Hunt  Khin  . 
Vendte  . 
Bas  Rhin  , 
Cantal  . 
Lot  .  .  , 
Aude     •     i 


1,356 

1,000 

537 

504 

177 

177 

60 

22 
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The  coal-minet  in  the  department  of  the  Loire  are  the  mo»t  impor- 
tant, as  well  on  account  of  the  quality  of  their  produce  as  of  the  extent 
and  geographical  position  of  the  field.  This  occupies  the  entire  width 
of  that  narrow  part  of  the  district  of  Forez  which  separates  the  Loire 
from  the  Rhone,  where  these  two  rivers  approach  the  nearest  to  each 
other.  Being  dius  situated  near  two  navigable  rivers,  the  produce  of 
the  mines  readily  finds  its  way  to  Marseilles,  Mulhausen,  Faris,  and 
Nantes :  Lyons  is  supplied  by  means  of  the  rail-road  between  that  city 
and  St.  Etienne.  There  are  45  separate  mining  establishments,  which 
extend  over  an  area  of  42,038  English  acres. 

In  the  department  du  Nord  coal  is  raised  by  eight  different  establish- 
ments from  the  coal-field  of  Valenciennes,  which  is  a  prolongation  of  the 
great  coal  formation  of  Belgiimi.  The  produce  is  distributed  by  the 
Scheldt,  the  Scarpe,  the  canal  of  St.  Quentin,  the  Oise,  and  the  Seine, 
and  is  used  in  the  department  du  Nord,  in  the  Pas-de-Calais,  and  in 
Paris. 

The  department  of  the  Sadne  et  Loire  contains  two  distinct  coal-fields. 
The  largest  of  these  (Bassin  du  Creusot  et  de  Blanzy)  has  13  mining 
establishments  over  a  surface  of  17,376  acres:  only  eight  of  these 
establishments  were  in  course  of  prosecution  in  1835.  At  Creusot, 
where  the  pits  are  deepest,  the  workings  are  650  feet  below  the  surface. 
A  large  proportion  of  the  produce  is  used  in  the  iron-works  at  Creusot, 
the  remainder  is  distributed  by  the  canal  of  the  Centre  to  the  depart- 
ments of  the  Upper  Sa6ne  and  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine.  The 
smaller  coal-field  in  this  department  (Saone  et  Loire)  has  three  mining 
establishments  in  operation,  extending  over  17,560  acres.  The  pro- 
duce, which  serves  for  almost  all  manufacturing  purposes,  is  conveyed 
by  a  railway  17  miles  long  to  the  Burgundy  Canal,  by  means  of  which 
it  is  distributed  through  Alsace  and  to  the  valleys  of  the  Yonne  and  the 
Seine. 

In  Aveyron  there  are  three  coal-fields,  for  working  which  there  are 
23  mining  establishments.  The  produce  is  for  the  most  part  used  in 
the  manufactories  of  Decazeville  and  de  la  Forezie.  If  the  navigation 
of  the  Lot  were  improved  the  coal  of  Aveyron  might  readily  be  con* 
veyed  to  Bordeaux. 

The  Bassin  d'Alais,  in  the  department  du  Gard,  although  occupying 
a  surface  of  66,510  acres,  and  worked  at  20  different  points,  produced 
in  1835  less  than  50,000  tons.  Nearly  the  whole  that  is  raised  is  used 
in  the  iron-works  in  the  same  district :  the  quantity  is  thus  limited 
because  of  the  deficiency  of  roads  or  other  means  of  distribution.  A 
projected  railroad,  to  connect  the  mines  with  the  Rhone  and  the  canal  of 
Languedoc,  would  give  a  great  impulse  to  mining  industry  in  this 
quarter,  by  conveying  the  produce  to  Narbonne,  Perpignan,  Marseilles, 
and  Toulon,  thus  rendering  it  available  for  steam  navigation  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

The  Bassin  de  Littry,  in  Calvados,  supplies  fuel  to  Bayeux,  Vire, 
and  Caen.  A  part  of  the  produce  is  used  on  the  spot  for  lime-burning. 
The  first  steam-engine  that  was  used  in  France  was  employed  in  1749 
to  clear  these  coal-pits  of  water. 

The  produce  raised  in  the  remaining  24  departments  is  so  small  that 
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it  would  be  trifling  witb  the  time  of  the  Section  to  offer  any  particular 
account  of  their  mines.  A  Table  is  subjoined,  in  which  are  stated  the 
quantity  and  value,  in  English  measure  and  money,  of  the  coal,  lignite, 
and  anthracite,  respectively,  raised  in  all  the  departments  of  France  in 
each  year  from  1814  to  1836.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  Table  that  the 
produce  has  been  increased  from  675,747  tons,  in  1814,  to  2,588,587 
tons,  in  1835,  or  282  per  cent.  If  this  interval  of  time  is  divided  into 
three  nearly  equal  periods,  the  average  annual  produce  in  each  period 
has  been  as  follows : — 

7  years— 1814  to  1820,     792,496  tons. 

8  „        1821  „  1828, 1,197,491    „    Increase,  51  per  cent. 

8    I,        1829  „  1836,  1,835,831    „  „         63        „        from  2nd  period. 

The  increase,  comparing  the  Ist  and  3rd  periods,  is  131  per  cent. 
The  whole  number  of  mines  in  operation  in  1836  was, — 

Coal  .......     189 — employing  19,813  workmen. 

Lignite    ......       44  „  1,181 


Anthracite 25 


919 


Total.     .     .     258  „         21,913        „ 

Great  as  the  increase  has  been  of  late  years  in  the  produce  of  the 
French  coal-mines,  the  inspectors  give  it  at  their  opinion  that  it  is  very 
far  from  having  reached  its  utmost  limit.  On  the  contrary,  they  predict 
that  this  branch  of  the  national  industry  will  shortly  exhibit  a  more 
rapid  progress  than  any  hitherto  seen.  Large  establishments  are  in 
the  course  of  formation  in  the  great  field  of  the  Loire,  as  well  as  in 
other  localities ;  and  it  is  expected  that  the  opening  of  cheaper  means 
of  communication  will  give  an  impulse  to  coal-mining  in  quarters  where 
it  has  hitherto  been  scarcely  attempted. 

Statement  of  the  Quantity  and  Value  qf  Coal,  Lignite,  and  Anthracite, 
raised  in  France,  in  each  Year  from  1 814  ^o  1836. 


Yean. 

Coix. 

LiairiTS.        1 

AKTHBAOtTI. 

Total.               | 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tone. 

Value. 

Ton*. 

Value. 

Tone. 

Value. 

£. 

£, 

£. 

1814 

<         35 

6 

9.161 

5,689 

1.824 

665.610 

872.097 

1815 

76 

0 

11.606 

5,786 

1.985 

744.311 
795.012 

338.416 

1816 

95 

4 

11.239 

4.783 

1.646 

335.533 

1817 

29 

0 

16.060 

4,572 

1.579 

847.141 

360.615 

1818 

71 

0 

14.962 

5.018 

2.120 

756.089 

330.386 

1819 

OO 

3 

11.846 

8.037 

4.374 

813,950 

349.738 

18S0 

80 

7 

21.464 

4.67« 

3,827 

923,362 

895.405 

1821 

18 

2 

19.344 

8.490 

«,^  ~ll 

'"'  "'"' 

188:2 

99 

3 

21.316 

8.220 

4*^7 

1.          22 

1823 

48 

4 

29.399 

9.313 

1.          49 

1824 

16 

2 

19.897 

13.222 

6)481 

1.          70 

18S5 

98 

2 

25.008 

83,374 

9.915 

1.          54 

18S6 

63 

6 

29.801 

14.966 

9.992 

1,          45 

1827 

32 

8 

35.214 

85.483 

18,185 

1.          53 

J8S8 

39 

9 

26.764 

29.647 

14,969 

1.          25 

1829 

36 

9 

22.747 

32.612 

16.884 

1.          67 

1830 

13 

8 

24.600 

30,761 

16.221 

1.          22 

1831 

24 

3 

19,723 

30.631 

16,786 

1.          68 

1832 

36 

7 

22.314 

38,398 

20.483 

1.          11 

1833 

76 

4 

26.160 

45.180 

25.288 

1.          90 

1834 

85 

4 

31,166 

63.987 

30.715 

8.          86 

1835 

22 

— ._.  ,  .-.,^8 

39.433 

57.603 

38.532 

2.          33 

1836 

99 

1,000.018 

96«240 

36.514 

54.296 

27,750 

8.          35 
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In  this  Table  metrical  quhitalt  kte  coaverted  into  English  tons  at 
the  rate  of  10*  1465  metrical  quintals  to^  a  ton^  and  francs  are  reduced 
to  sterling  money  at  the  exchange  o]  35  £r.  per  pound  sterling :  frac- 
tions are  discarded. 

During  the  years  embraced  in  the  foregoing  table  the  use  of  coal  in 
France  has  been  increased  in  a  greater  degree  than  the  productiveness 
of  the  mines,  as  will  be  seen  n-onx  t&e  .follonv^ng  statement  of  the 
quantity  imported  for  consumption  {commeroe  special),  in  each  year 
from  1815  to  1836:— 


Tons. 

*  '   * 

Tom. 

1815  . 

.  245,653 

1826  . 

.  495,325 

1816  . 

.  315,815 

1827  . 

.  531,800 

1817  . 

.  235,269 

1828  . 

.  570,010 

1818  . 

.  277,624 

1829  . 

.  539,247 

1819  . 

.  234,102 

1830  '. 

•.  621,459 

1820  . 

.  276,705 

1831  . 

.  533,259 

1821  . 

.  315,785 

1832  . 

.  567,251 

1822  . 

.  332,192 

1838  •. 

%  686,118 

1823  . 

.  321,497 

1834  . 

-•  730,281 

1824  . 

.  456,644 

1835  : 

\     755,365 

1825  . 

.  499,325 

1836  . 

.  949,373 

The  greater  importations  of  the  last  three  years  have  been  encouraged 
by  a  partial  diminution  in  the  rate  of  duty  on  consumption — a  measure 
rendered  necessary  by  the  rapid  extension  of  steam  navigation.  This 
great  invention,  iidiich  appears  to  be  only  now  beginning  to  develope  its 
ftill  energies,  will  probably  soon  compel  a  further  relaxation  on  ^ 
part  of  the  French  government,  and  wnl  in  various  ways  cause  a  great 
and  permanently^extending  increase  to  this  most  important  branch  of 
the  mining  industry  of  England. 

Jron.— At  the  present  time  France  occupies  the  second  rank  among 
nations  as  regards  the  production  of  iron,  England  being  still  im* 
measurably  in  advance  of  France,  in  which  country  the  extension  of 
this  branch  of  industry  is  far.  less  than  has  been  effected  of  late  years 
with  us. 

There  are  at  this  time  in  France  12  distinct  localities  or  districts,  in 
which  the  making  of  iron  is  prosecuted.  The  processes  employed  for 
the  conversion  of  the  ore  in  these  different  sets  or  groups  of  iron-works 
differ  materially  from  each  other,  in  respect  of  the  different  kinds  of 
fuel  employed  ^)r  the  purpose.  May  it  not  be  owing  in  a  great  measure 
to  this  circumstance,  that  improvements  in  the  manufacture  have 
hitherto  made  a  very  slow  progress  in  that  country  ?  The  improvement 
applicable  to  the  process  where  one  kind  of  fuel  is  used  may  be  inappli- 
cable to  works  where  another  kind  of  fuel  is  consumed,  and  it  will  there> 
fore  probably  be  confined  to  the  spot  in  which  it  is  originated.  If  the 
processes  used  for  the  conversion  of  the  ore  had  been  identical  at  first, 
it  would  not  have  been  possible  thus  to  limit  improvements,  which,  in 
whatever  district  they  had  begun,  must  have  been  adopted  throughout 
the  country  as  speedily  as  the  requisite  knowledge  could  be  diffused  or 
the  needful  apparatus  obtained. 

The  12  distinct  districts  in  which  the  making  of  iron  is  prosecuted 
in  France  are  thus  distinguished  in  the  official  reports:-^ 
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DEPARTMENTS. 

1.  Group  of  the  North-east  •     •     •     •  Ardennes — Moselle — Mease. 

2.  it      of  the  North-west*     •     •     •  Eure<— Orne  —  Marenne — Morbihan  — 

Sarthe — Loire  lofirieare — C6te  da 
Nord— Eore  et  Loir— lUe  et  Vilaine— 
Mancbe — Loir  etCher — Maine  et  Ix>ire. 

•  •     •  Bas  Rhin — Vosges — Moselle. 

•  •     •  C6ted*Or — Haute  Sadne — Doubs — Jars. 
BarguDdy,  C6te  d'Or  —  Haote  Marne — Vosges— 

Meose — ^Marne — A  ube— Yonoe. 

•  •     •  Niftvre — Cher — Allier — Sadne  et  Loire. 
Vendue  .  Vendue— Indre — Cher — ^Vienne — Indreet 

Loire — ^Loir  et  Cher — Haute  Vienne. 
the  South>  Crease — Puy-d'e-D6me — Cantal — Avcyron 
— Gard — ^Arddche — Loire — Isere — Ain. 

•  •  •  Charente — Dorgogoe — Lot  et  Garonne — 
Tarn  et  Garonne — Corriae  —  Haute 
Vienne. 

of  the  Alps.     •     •     •     •     •  Dr6me— Isdre-^Hautes  Alpes— Vaucluse. 

of  the  Landes Landes— <jiironde — Lot  et  Garonne. 

of  the  Pyrenees     •     •    «     •  Basses  Pyr£n£es  —  Hautes  Pyr*n4es— Ar- 

rilg^ — Aude— Pyrto^es  Orientales— 

H^rault— Tarn. 

The  actual  and  relative  importance  of  these  groups  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  particulars,  given  in  the  Report  presented  in  the  present 
year,  and  having  reference  to  the  working  of  1836 : — 


3. 
4. 
5. 


8. 
9. 


10. 

n. 

12. 


of  the  Vosges  •  • 
of  the  Jura  •  • 
of  Champagne  and 

of  the  Centre  •  • 
of  the  Indre  and  la 

of  the  ooal-fields  of 

of  P^rigord      •     • 


Nombex 

Number 

Quantity  of  Fuel  in  Tons  and  Steres. 

Quantity  of  Product*. 

Value  of 

1 

of 

Iron 

Works. 

of 
Work- 
men. 

Products 

In  BnglUh 

Money. 

Wood 
Charcoal 

Coke. 

CoaL 

Wood. 

Cast 
Iron. 

Bar 

lion. 

Steel. 

lV»na. 

Tone. 

Tone. 

Store*. 

Tons. 

Tone. 

Tone. 

4. 

1 

M 

9.933 

90.844 

3.580 

8.280 

33.583 

46.233 

30.450 

169 

530,599 

9 

69 

1.771 

54.051 

,, 

9.964 

•  • 

93.765 

11.189 

•  « 

910,938 

3 

7 

388 

, . 

7.316 

94.830 

9.996 

9.189 

,, 

147.600 

4 

148 

2,090 

126,754 

, , 

910 

,, 

64.737 

98.900 

581 

659,030 

6 

15S 

9.807 

139.609 

,^ 

40.947 

,, 

81,499 

49,809 

, . 

691.598 

6 

194 

9.138 

71,098 

14.094 

85.798 

,. 

86.993 

27,029 

7»6 

501.369 

I 

91 

499 

17,564 

,, 

, , 

,, 

6,824 

9.870 

•  , 

61.085 

16 

1.943 

,, 

87.444 

115.038 

,, 

98.440 

97,976 

,, 

877.158 

9 

116 

1.175 

39,190 

,, 

8.399 

,, 

14.898 

9.064 

96 

173.646 

10 

ao 

174 

6.614 

, , 

951 

,, 

9,091 

989 

1,120 

6.916 

U 

91 

410 

17.466 

,, 

39 

478 

7.118 

8.674 

,, 

69.536 

IS 

99 

816 

30.749 

•  • 

•  • 

•• 

9,466 

•• 

171. HO 

894 

15.738 

593.8&5 

119.383 

939.399 

34.061 

303.739 

901.691 

9.795 

3,585,739 

The  figures  given  in  the  foregoing  table  do  not  present  in  aU  their 
importance  the  extent  of  this  branch  of  industry  in  France.  The  number 
of  workmen  employed  for  the  production  of  pig-iron  (fonie\  malleable 
iron  {gros  fer),  and  steel,  which  alone  are  there  included,  does  not 
much  exceed  one-third  of  the  number  engaged  in  all  the  various  pro- 
cesses of  the  iron  manufacture ;  and  the  total  value  of  the  material 
produced,  instead  of  being,  as  in  the  above  statement,  £3,585,739, 
amounted  in  1836,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  inspectors,  to 
£4,975,424.  The  following  abstract  contains  all  that  it  appears  desirable 
to  offer  on  this  occasion,  and  presents  under  five  principal  divisions  the 
total  number  of  workmen  engaged  in  the  manufacture,  with  the  Value 
created  by  them  in  each  of  those  divisions :— - 
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Workmen. 

Created. 

17,557 

£500,632 

6,776 

1,969,132 

8,678 

1,506,247 

8,615 

812,486 

2,149 

186,927 

1.  Eztractioii  and  Preparation  of  the  Ore     •  • 

2.  Prodoction  of  Pig-Iroo  (/oit/e)      •     •     •  • 

3.  ProductioD  of  Malleable  Iron  (jgrotftr)  •  • 

4.  Fonnding,  Drawing,  Rotlinf^,  &c.  •     •     •  • 
6.  Converting,  Moulding,  Casting,  &c.  Steel  • 

Total    •     .     •     .    43,775      £4,975,424 
Rather  more  than  40  per  cent,  of  the  value  here  stated  is  made  up  of 
the  cost  of  the  fuel  used  in  the  various  processes,  viz. — 

Wood  Charcoal £1,643,626 

Wood 13,040 

Coke 96,972 

Coal 285,235 

Peat 694 


£2,039,767 

This  sum  is  divided  among  the  different  processes  in  the  following 
proportions : — 

Dedmml 

£.  Pfoportioo. 

1.  Roasting  the  Ore #             1,782  0*087 

2.  Smelting 1,132,039  56*500 

3.  Refining,  Puddling  Furnaces,  &c  •        737,888  36*175 

4.  Casting,  Drawing,  Rolling,  &C. .     •        121,556  5*959 
6.  Moulting,  Casting,  &c  Steel      •     •          46,502  2*279 

Total 2,039,767      100*000 

It  will  be  seen  that  four-fifUis  in  value  of  the  fuel  is  composed  of 
wood.  Coke  was  not  used  in  the  iron- works  of  France  until  1821,  and 
at  the  present  time  is  employed  almost  exclusively  for  processes  suhse- 
quent  to  smelting  the  ore.  The  proportionate  value  of  different  kinds 
of  fuel  consumed  in  the  various  processes,  in  each  year  from  1833  to 
1836,  has  been,— 


Wood  Charcoal    •     •     • 

Coal 

Coke 

Wood  ...... 

1833 

1834 

1835 

1836 

0*838 
0*098 
0*062 
0*002 

0*818 
0*129 
0*050 
0*003 

0*864 
0*098 
0  037 
0*001 

0*806 
0*140 
0048 
0*006 

1*000 

1*000 

1*000 

1*000 

The  average  prices  of  the  different  kinds  of  fuel  in  1836,  as  stated  in 
the  Report,  were— 

Wood  Charcoal    •     •     •    64««  10<f.  per  ton* 

Coal 18      5       „ 

Coke    • 20      8        „ 

Wood  ...••.•      2    10  perstere. 

The  increased  proportion  of  wood,  observable  in  the  working  of  1836, 
is  caused  by  the  substitution  in  part,  in  some  works,  of  wood  dried  by 
heat  or  partiallv  carbonized. 

By  the  introduction  of  a  proportion  of  dry  wood  in  place  of  charcoal, 
a  diminution  in  the  cost  of  fuel  has  been  attained ;  but  against  this 
advantage  must  be  placed  the  smaller  produce  obtained  from  Uie  furnace 
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in  a  given  time,  as  well  aa  a  diminution  of  metal  from  a  given  quantity 
of  ore. 

Where  wood  charcoal  alone  is  used  for  smelting,  it  requires  eighteen 
metrical  quintals  for  the' production  of  thirteen  metrical  quintals  of 
iron.  Where  coke  and  coaF  are  used  in  the  proportion  of  ten  of  the 
former  to  nine  of  the  latter,  it  requires  about  three  quintals  of  fuel  to 
produce  one  quintal  of  iron.  In  some  cases,  coke  is  used  with  charcoal 
in  the  proportion  of  one  quintal  X)f  coke  to  two  quintals  of  charcoal,  and 
the  produce  has  been  eight  quintals  of  iron  for  ten  quintals  of  fuel.  In 
the  first  case,  (where  wood  charcoal  is  used,)  the  cost  of  the  fuel  has. 
been  9  *  92  fr.  per  metrical  quintal  of  iron,  or  4/.  0«.  6d.  per  English 
ton.  The  cost  when  coke  and  coal  are  used,-  is-  stated  to  be  4'45  fr. 
per  quintal,  or  365.  \}^.  per  ton ;  and  in  the  third  case,  where  coke  and 
charcoal  are  mixed,  the  cost. is  said  lo  Tje'7*]50  fir.  per  quintal,  or 
3/.  \s.  M,  per  ton.     The  value  assigned  to  the  produce  is, — 

In  the  first  case,      20*99  fr.  per  quintal,  equal  to  £8  10    4  per  ton. 
In  the  flecond  case,  11*13  fr.  „  „  4  10    4      „ 

In  the  third  case,    20»32  fr.  „  „  8    4  II      „ 

The  mixture  of  coke  and  charcoal  would,  upon  the  whole,  appear  to 
be  the  most  profitable  in  its  result.  Deducting  from  the  value  of  the 
metal  the  sum  expended  for  ftieh,  there  would  remain,  when  charcoal 
alone  is  used,  4/.  9«.  lOd.  per'  ton;*  when  coal  and  coke  are  used 
2L  14«.  2^.  per  ton,  and  when  coke  and  charcoal  are  used  5/.  3«.  Sd. 
per  ton.  These  calculations  are  of  course  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  manufacture  is  placed  in  this  country  from 
the  actual  and  relative  cheapness  of  burminefal  fiiel. 

The  use  of  the  hot  blast  has  been  adopted  in  several  of  the  furnaces 
in  France.  At  first  it  was  found  that  the  iron  thus  obtained  was  not  so' 
well  adapted  for  making  bar  iron  as  that  for  the  smelting  of  which  cold 
air  had  been  used ;  but  some  modifications,  which  are  not  particularized 
in  the  Reports,  have  been  introduced  into  the  process,  and  this  disad- 
vantage has  been  remedied. 

No  account  is  given  of  the  quantity  of  iron  made  in  France  earlier 
than  1824;  but  from  that  year  the  account  is  regularly  stated  In  the 
Reports,  from  which  the  following  abstract,  has  been  computed : — 


Yews. 

Pig-IroD. 

MMIeable  Iron. 

Years. 

•    Pig  l*oii.« 

Malleable  Iron. 

English  Tons. 
194,636 

EnglUh  Tous. 
139,564 

English  Tons. 
221,423 

English  Tons. 
138,942 

1.S24 

1831 

18id 

195,588 

141,396 

1332 

221,660 

HI  ,336 

1826 

202,756 

143,336 

1833 

232,559 

149,982     . 

1827 

218,175 

146,621 

1834 

265,028 

174,507 

1828 

217,604 

149,117 

1835 

290,378 

208,996 

1829 

213,868 

161,819  . 

.  183ft 

303,739 

201,691 

1830 

222,965 

146,242 

.      .     . 

As  in  the  case  of  coals,  the  importations  .of  .foreign  iron  into  France 
have  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  the  native  production.  The  Custom 
House  accounts  of  that  country  are  detailed  with  great  minuteness ;  but 
it  is  not  necessary  here  to  particularize  the  quantities  of  each  descrip- 
tion of  foreign  iron  used  in  France.  The  value  so  consumed  in  each 
year  since  1815,  and  the  amount  of  duty  collected  on  the  samCi  were 
as  follow : — 
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VflhiaofFtmigii 

▲moantor 

ValneofForein 
Iron  importeu 

Amoimtor 

Yeart. 

Iron  Imported 

Duty 

Years. 

Duty 

for  ase. 

ouUeeted. 

foruM. 

oollectea. 

£. 

£. 

£.         . 

£. 

1815 

87,556 

29,840 

1626 

218,212    . 

.130,326 

1816 

98,063 

45,600 

1827 

186,846    . 

98,960 

1817 

202,205 

122,024 

1828 

179,636    . 

.   96,073 

1818 

163,173 

89,491 

1829 

160,626 

84,396 

1819 

164,238 

94,180 

1830 

187,117 

100,476 

1820 

162,107 

81,517 

1831 

123,186 

63,644 

1821 

226,671 

126,945 

1832 

159,222 

82,192 

1822 

144,193 

74,540 

1833 

174,601 

91,569 

1823 

141,501 

86,258 

1834 

200,573 

104,598 

1824 

164,812 

94,157 

1835 

231,208 

121,346 

1825 

150,690 

86,894 

1836 

252,702 

122,842 

The  production  iu  France  of  metals,  other  than  iron,  is  of  little  or  no 
commercial  importance  at  the  present  time.  The  whole  value  created 
in  the  articles  of  lead  and  silver,  antimony,  copper,  and  manganese, 
amounted  in  1836  to  less  than  60,000/.,  and  ^ave  employment  to  only 
1760  workmen.  In  noticing  this  fact  the  inspect(\rs  engourage  the 
hope  that  some  considerable  addition  may  shortly  be  jnade  to  the  pro- 
duce of  mining  industry  applied  to  the  articles  just  enumerated  ;  they 
do  not,  however,  explain  the  grounds  upon  which  this  hope  should  be 
entertained,  further  than  by  noticing  the  existence  in  the  country  of 
several  promising  fields  for  that  industry  hitherto  allowed  to  remain 
unproductive,  and  by  stating  that  they  are  occupied  in  collecting  infor- 
mation which  may  serve  to  facilitate  the  fiiture  attempts  of  persona 
desirous  of  embarking  their  energies  and  their  capital  in  this  direction. 

Lead  and  Silver, — ^There  are  1 1  lead-mines  in  operation  in  France, 
situated  as  under — 


Uautes  Alpes 

.     2, 

produced,  in  16 

136,   46  Tons,  valaed  at  £  1 ,  176 

Finist^re  . 

}> 

504    „ 

» 

11,692 

Gard  .     .     . 

}} 

4    „ 

tf 

80 

Itdre  .     .     . 

„ 

M    „ 

ff 

848 

Loire  •     .     . 

M 

22    „ 

,> 

260 

Lozdre     •     , 

„ 

47    „ 

n 

1,316 

Puy-de-D6me 

» 

30    „ 

>» 

740 

Rbdne      .     . 

.     3 

M 

6    „ 

f» 

98 

11  713  £16,209 

The  silver  obtained  from  the  soil  of  France  is  separated  from  the 
produce  of  some  of  the  lead-mines  above  mentioned ;  the  quantity  and 
value  thus  yielded  in  1836  wfere, — 

HautM  Alpes     .     '.         203  Ib^.,  yalned  fit  £t  660   . 
FinittSre.     •     ,     .     3,517    „     ,  „,         U,542 
Lo»fire    ....     1,029    „     .   .,  3,388 

Puy-de-Ddme    ...         324    „.  „  1,060  . 

;      5,07?     .     .  )C 16,650** 

The  quantity  of  lead  of  native  production  supplies  but  a  small  part  of 
the  wants  of  the  country.  The  importations  into  France  from  foreign 
countries,  principally  Spain,  for  consumption  ddring  the  five  years  from 
1832  to  1836,  have  averaged  14,800  tgns'.per  annum. 

*  The  value  put  upon  this  produce  in  the  Report  is  thus  6«.  ^tL  per  oz. 
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AfUimonif.'^Thk  mineral  is  prodneed  im  France  from  11  mines. 


VIZ.- 


63    „ 

» 

1,944 

23    • 

|> 

628 

22    „ 

ft 

652 

35    „ 

If 

960 

130    „ 

» 

4,073 

Allier  •     ,     .  1,  which  prodooed,  in  1836, 138 Tons,  vnlned  at  £3,864 

Ard^che   •     •  1  „ 

Card  ...  1  „ 

Haute-Loire  •  2  „ 

I>oz2re     •     •  4  „ 

Poy-de-Ddme  2  „ 

11  411  £12,121 

Copper, — The  produce  of  copper-mines  in  France,  five  in  number,  is 
quite  inconsiderable ;  three  of  these  mines  are  in  the  department  of 
Hautes  Alpes,  and  two  are  in  the  department  of  the  Rhone.     The 
quantity  of  metallic  copper  which  they  yielded  in  1836  was  only  102 
tons,  and  its  value  ^^7877.    The  yearly  consumption  of  foreign  copper, 
principally  the  produce  of  Russia  and  of  Elngland,  during  the  five  years 
from  1832  to  1836,  has  averaged  6235  tons. 
Manganese. — ^The  manganese-mines  are  situated  as  follows : — 
Altier .     •     •     •     1,  which  produced,  in  1836, 365  Tons,  valued  at  £1 ,628 
Aade.       .     •     •     1  „  148    „  „  570 

Dordo^ne      •     •     3  „  215    „  „  951 

Haute-Sa6ue      «     1  „  39    „  „  31 

Sadne-et-Loire    .1  „  900    „  >,  2,926 

7  Mines  1,667  Tons  £6,106 

The  engineers  to  whom  the  task  of  inspecting  the  mining  establish- 
ments of  France  is  entrusted  have  not  confined  their  enquiries  to  the 
objects  which  have  been  noticed  in  this  paper :  thev  have  included  in 
their  Annual  Reports  the  statistics  of  various  branches  of  industry  in 
which  mineral  substances  are  produced  or  employed ;  such  as  bituminous 
minerals — alum — sulphate  of  iron — and  salt ;  the  produce  of  quarries 
—of  glass-houses — of  porcelain  and  pottery  manufactories---  w  copper 
and  zinc  works — and  of  chemical  processes.  By  this  means,  it  is 
shewn  that  the  number  of  workmen  who  in  1836  depended  for  subsist- 
ence upon  mining  operations  and  their  consequences,  amoimted  to 
273,364,  while  the  total  value  created  by  their  joint  labour  amounted  to 
877,684,791  fr.,  or  £15,107,392,  viz.— 


Coal,  Lignite,  Anthracite,  and  Peat  • 

Iron  and  Steel    .     • 

Lead,  Silver,  Copper,  Antimony,  Man-1 
g^nefie       ••••••••) 

Bitumens      ••«••'•, 
Alum  and  Sulphate  of  Iron     •     • 

Salt 

Quarries 

Glass  Manufactures      .     .     •     • 
Porcelain,  Pottery,  and  Eartbeiiwartt 
Bricks  and  Tiles,  and  Lime    •     • 

Plaster    

Chemical  Products  .     .     •     •     • 
Copper,  Zioc,  and  Lead  Works     • 


BtUbUshmrats. 

Workmen. 

Fnuiea. 

2,219 

55,735 

30,533,922 

•  • 

43,775 

124,385,616 

•  t 

1,760 

1,476,161 

e 

245 

192,128 

19 

1,141 

1,760,667 

•  •  * 

16,615 

10,397,164 

•  • 

70,396 

40,350,419 

•  • 

10,497 

47,474,301 

•« 

20,485 

27,418,122 

•  • 

44,604 

51,939,239 

f  • 

4,298 

14,713,796 

•  • 

2,216 

22,043,732 

1,597 

4,999,524 

273,364 

377,684,791 
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Statittici  of  Cadiz,     By  IdBtJT.-CoLONEL  W.  H.  Stees,  P,R.S., 
Vice-President  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London. 

[lUad  be/ort  the  Siaiitlicai  SectioH  of  ike  BritUh  AsiociaHon,  on  the  20th  and  24/A  of 

Au^y  1838.] 
The  city  of  Cadiz  is  in  latitude  Stf*  81'  53"  N.,  and  longitude  0**  2«  10" 
west  of  Greenwich.  It  is  situated  on  the  end  of  a  very  narrow  tongue 
of  land  which  runs  out  into  the  Atlantic  from  the  island  of  Leon,  which 
is  separated  from  the  western  coast  of  Andalusia  by  a  narrow  channel. 
The  end  of  the  tongue  of  land  expands  a  little,  and  the  whole  of  this 
expansion  is  occupied  by  the  city  of  Cadiz,  the  fortifications  of  which 
are  washed  on  every  side  but  one  little  spot  by  the  waves,  which  fre- 
quently break  over  the  walls. 

The  ramparts  of  Cadiz  have  a  circuit  of  7500  Spanish  yards;  and 
they  comprise  four  castles :  San  Sebastian,  San  I^renzo,  Santa  Cata- 
lina,  and  Sancti  Petri.  The  city  contains  3740  houses,  223  streets, 
34  plazas  or  squares,  most  of  them  little  better  than  courts,  28  churches, 
39  public  edifices,  and  5  gates.  Amongst  the  most  remarkable  public 
edifices  are  the  Custom-house;  the  Light-house,  148  feet  high;  the 
manufactory  of  tobacco ;  the  jail,  a  handsome  new  building ;  the  aca- 
demy of  arts,  formerly  the  convent  of  St.  Francisco ;  the  hospitals  of 
St.  Juan  de  Dios,  Royal  Military,  and  Mugcres ;  a  building  of  remark- 
able magnitude  called  the  Hospicio;  and  2  theatres.  In  1740  Cadiz 
contained  5000  families,  8  monasteries  of  friars,  and  1  of  nuns. 

Population, — Cadiz  has  4  parishes  within  the  walls  and  1  outside, 
and  for  police  and  municipal  objects  it  is  divided  into  12  barriers  or 
districts.  These  barriers  comprise  a  population  of  58,525  souls, 
agreeably  to  the  census  of  December  last,  the  males  being  27,301, 
and  the  females  31,224. 

Census  of  Cadiz,  as  the  same  stood  on  the  1st  o/Decetnber,  1837. 


Qaarlen  or  ParisbM. 

Diktriels. 

Males. 
VaronM. 

PrmiUes. 

TotaL 

f  1.  De  la«  Escuelas  .     .     . 

2,306 

2,780 

5,086 

No.  1.  Santa  Crux 

{  2.  Del  Populo    .... 

2,208 

2,235 

4,443 

3.  De  la  Merced     •     •     . 

4,203 

4,327 

8,530 

4.  De  San  Carlo*    .     .     . 

392 

510 

902 

2.  Rosario    . 

5.  De  San  Francisco    •     • 

1,321 

1,375 

2,696 

6.  Del  Correo    .     .     •     . 

1,749 

1,993 

3,742 

7.  De  la  Constttacion  •     . 

2,235 

2,590 

4,825 

3.  StAotooio 

8.  Del  Hercales      •     .     . 

2,072 

2,842 

4,914 

9.  De  las  Cortes     .     .     . 

1,410 

1,927 

3,337 

10.  De  la  Palma       .     .     . 

2,514 

2,519 

5,033 

4.  St.L.oreDxo 

11.  Del  Uottpicio      .     .     . 

3,386 

3,861 

7,247 

12.  De  la  Libeitad   .     •     . 
Parish  ottisideof  tho  WaUs. 

2,833 

3,709 

6,542 

672 

556 

1,228 

27,301 

31,224 

58,525 

Cadiz  is  a  bishopric:  the  old  cathedral  was  built  in  1265,  but  a 

magnificent  new  cathedral  is  in  progress  of  completion ;  the  bishop  for 

many  years  having  devoted  the  whole  of  his  revenues  to  this  object, 

reserving  a  bare  sufficiency  for  the  wants  of  life.*    The  chapter  consists 

*  The  excellent  and  illustrious  Sefior  D.  Domingo  de  Silos  Moreno. 
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of  the  bishop»  dean,  titular  arcbdeacon,  procurator,  treasurer,  master  of 
the  school,  the  archdeacon  of  Medina,  9  canons,  12  prebendaries, 
superior  and  inferior,  a  master  of  the  ceremonies ;  leader  of  the  chorus, 
a  principal  sacristan,  a  verger,  and  major-domo  of  the  church.  The 
bishop's  secretariat  consists  of  a  secretary  and  vice-secretary,  a  major^ 
domo,  a  chaplain,  and  two  other  officers.  To  the  cathedral  is  attacheid  a 
library  open  daily  to  the  public.  The  convents  of  regulars^  males  and 
females,  are  suppressed. 

Ayuntamiento, — Cadiz  is  governed  by  a  municipal  council  called 
the  "  Ayuntamiento  Constitucional,"  which  consists  of  the  political 
chief  as  president,  4  judges  {alcaldes)^  16  magistrates  {regidores\ 
3  syndics.  All  the  alciddes,  alternately  1  and  2  syndics,  and  half  of 
the  regidores,  go  out  annually  on  the  25th  March.  Every  honB,  Jide 
inhabitant,  25  years  old  ,has  a  right  to  vote  for  the  councillors,  according 
to  the  Constitution  of  1822,  and  the- elections  take  place  in  each  parish 
church.*  When  the  elections  are  completed,  the  elected,  who  are 
double  the  number  required,  choose  from  amongst  themselves  thft 
requisite  number  of  alcaldes  and  r^idorea.  There  are  also  various 
commissioners  of  police,  health,  public  works^  educations  charity, 
lotteries,  posts,  &c.  &c. 

There  is  also  a  Tribunal  of  Commerce,  a  Junta  (Committee)  of  Com- 
merce, a  Philippine  Company,  a  Society  of  Friends  of  the  Country, 
(Sociedad  Economica  (raditane  de  Amigos  del  Pais,)  and  a  provincial 
deputation :  but  with  this  last  I  have  nothing  to  do. 

There  are  21  insurance  companies  or  houses  that  insure  or  under- 
write ;  there  is  but  1  meteorological  instrument  maker,  but  2  makers  of 
nautical  instruments,  but  2  manufactiu*ers  of  musical  instruments,  and  25 
brokers ;  but  my  limits  will  not  permit  of  further  enumeration  of  trades. 

Justice, — ^There  are  2  civil  and  criminal  judges,  20  public  notaries, 
19  attorneys  acting  in  all  the  courts,  besides  35  learned  gentlemen 
(senores  letrados),  who  in  fact  are  advocates. 

Militia. — ^The  militia  of  Cadiz  consists  of  3  battalions  of  infantry 
within  the  walls ;  a  company  without  the  walls ;  a  company  of  Light 
Artillery  and  the  artillery  of  the  fortress,  also  a  regiment  of  marines. 
What  the  usual  garrison  of  regulars  may  be  I  do  not  know,  but  at 
present  the  troops  of  the  line  are  withdrawn  for  field  service. 

The  statistics  of  vitality  in  Cadiz,  exhibiting;  some  peculiar  features, 
and  the  results  being  unexpected,  I  have  thought  it  advisable  to  supply 
all  the  details  in  my  possession^  The  census  of  the  population  was 
taken  in  December  last,  and  the  city  was  found  to  contain  58,525  souls, 
consisting  of  27,301  males  and  31,224  females ;  the  latter  exceeding 
the  former  in  the  proportion  of  53*35  per  cent,  to  46*65  per  cent 

The  first  document  is  a  copy  of  the  official  register  of  burials  in  the 
general  cemetery  outside  the  walls  at  Cadiz,  containing  the  burials  for 
every  year  fi-om  1800  to  1837  inclusive,  and  distinguishing  the  place 
whence  the  bodies  were  received.  The  return  embraces  columns  with, 
the  following  heads :  "  From  the  parishes  within  the  walls  and  the 
parish  of  San  Jose  outside  the  walls,"  "  Clergy,  regular  and  secular," 
**  Hospital  of  San  Juan  de  Dios,"  or  John  of  God.  "  Royal  Military  Hos- 

*  A  project  of  a  law  promulgated  id  April  last,  adapting  tbe  numhers  of  al- 
caldes, assistant  alcafdes,  rcgidores,  &c.  to  the  population  of  each  place,  will 
affect  tbe  present  systemi    New  rules  are  also  laid  down  qualifying  electors. 
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pitaV'  Hospital  of  the  Cannen,  commonly  known  by  the  names  of  the 
Mugeres,  or  Women^l  Hospital,  *^  £xecuted  by  Sentence  of  the  Courts 
of  Law,"  <*  Hospital  of  the  Phu«  of  the  Capuchins,"  «^  Hospital  of  the 
Seconds  Aguada,^'  which  I  presume  was  a  temporary  hospital  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever,  ♦*  Provisional  Civil  Hospital," 
*'  From  the  Depdt  of  French  Prisoners,"  "  Children,"  "  Total  of  Bu- 
rials." In  this  return  there  is  not  any  distinction  of  h&x,{  but  up 
to  1824  inclusive  the  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  were  distin- 
guished ;  and  why  this  essential  has  been  discontinued  I  do  not  under- 
stand, farther  than  that  it  was  asserted  that  the  record  was  trouble- 
some ;  but  the  distinction  is  still  preserved  in  the  parish  registers. 

The  total  number  of  deaths  in  38  years  was  1 10,345 ;  but  this  included 
four  years  during  which  the  vellow  fever  raged,  namely,  1800,  1S04, 
1810,  and  1819 ;  and  it  would  be  siipposed  that  the  increased  mortality 
in  these  years  would  affect  the  averages ;  but  the  averages  are  distributed 
over  so  long  a  period  of  time  that  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increased 
mortality  in  those  years  has  very  little  eflfect. 

General  Statement  of  the  Bodies  buried  in  the  Cemetefy  outside  the  wcUls 
(^  Cadiz,  from  the24*h  Auguety  18(^,  l»  the  dlW  DeeemkePy  )8»f,  dis- 
iinguiahing  whence  the  bodies  came. 


Do.  dol 

"*" 

■ 

■«■■■ 

" 

Year* 

From 
riskM. 

Scculiu 

UMmtal 

Jitende 
Dio*. 

Ditto. 
Bof«l 

tary. 

Carmen, 
Tulgode 

1 

ParUh 
of  San 
Jo.*. 

Anada 

Po.  cjel 
Campo 
de  Capu- 
chin^ 

\ 

fi 

French 

PH- 

■oncrt. 

Child, 
ren. 

B<$«>. 

Pemolefc 

w 

1800 

975 

58 

895 

2.230L 

812 

170 

1.482 

.. 

,, 

3.086 

91.042 

1801 

895 

11 

893 

416 

195 

1 

18 

S7 

,, 

,, 

6lS 

2,368 

1802 

809 

14 

311 

835 

108 

6 

80 

, , 

,, 

1.307 

8,810 

1803 

1.21 

a 

305 

197 

159 

17 

6 

, , 

. , 

1.068 

3.469 

1804 

88 

551 

1.009 

859 

6 

17 

37 

637 

984 

4,766 
8,737 

1805 

897 

11 

335 

393 

201 

1 

11 

181 

, , 

., 

^ 

\m 

818 

15 

236 

314 

888 

5 

7 

189 

,, 

•  • 

, , 

8,739 

1807 

743 

13 

838 

177 

199 

8 

4 

51 

, , 

846 

8,273 

1803 

768 

81 

838 

828 

813 

6 

3 

, . 

. , 

,, 

9«7 

8,474 

1809 

803 

81 

861 

296 

170 

, , 

8 

904 

, , 

, , 

, 

1.6J^ 

8,597 

1810 

1.454 

58 

547 

440 

839 

4 

88 

,, 

•  • 

83 

4,30o 

1811 

1.040 

80 

878 

296 

182 

8 

34 

, , 

,. 

13 

1.324 

3.113 

1813 

1.098 

83 

819 

314 

846 

56 

, , 

, , 

. , 

1.751 

3,7^7 

1813 

1.186 

35 

445 

895 

819 

,, 

8 

,, 

,, 

,, 

,, 

1,961 

3.471 

18H 

855 

16 

808 

188 

150 

1 

18 

15 

, , 

, , 

, , 

1.10« 

8.479 

1315 

887 

10 

189 

182 

156 

$ 

8 

,, 

^^ 

988 

9.242 

1816 

810 

13 

813 

103 

156 

11 

,  ^ 

, . 

, , 

,  ^ 

1,051 

8,357 

1817 

772 

16 

817 

70 

169 

, , 

14 

, . 

, , 

,, 

i.6;a 

9.984 

1818 
1819 

2.!g 

15 

34 

199 
782 

107 
593 

^1 

5 

19 
59 

474 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•a 

6.446 

1880 

1.030 

16 

890 

185 

158 

,, 

87 

8 

,, 

., 

,', 

937 

9.651 

ISSl 

844 

11 

908 

152 

146 

1 

88 

•  • 

,. 

, . 

1.222 

8,600 

1822 

893 

19 

802 

45 

140 

1 

19 

, , 

, , 

, , 

1.155 

8,474 

1893 

976 

16 

847 

175 

160 

, , 

88 

,, 

, , 

,, 

, , 

1.120 

8.700 

884 

940 

8 

95fr 

108 

174 

2 

19 

j^ 

, , 

, , 

, , 

1.456 

9.963 

885 

80S 

7 

818 

79 

151 

,. 

80 

, , 

., 

, , 

, , 

1.196 

8.460 

886 

889 

18 

190 

93 

156 

1 

14 

,  ^ 

, , 

,, 

,, 

1.091 

i»a9S 

827 

801 

10 

216 

1L5 

143 

,, 

80 

, , 

•  « 

•  • 

•  « 

894 

2«199 

1888 

7IA 

14 

166 

75 

110 

S 

16 

•  • 

896 

8.034 

829 

894 

8 

137 

36 

138 

9 

80 

,, 

, . 

,, 

994 

9.154 

[830 

869 

14 

220 

29 

144 

!!• 

11 

t  • 

J, 

,  J 

880 

8.171 
2.036 

831 

781 

10 

877 

45 

186 

4 

15 

, , 

, , 

77S 

838 

969 

9 

881 

51 

166 

1 

83 

,, 

,. 

,  ,< 

876 

9.309 

:^33 

>'^ 

U 

884 

^ 

176 

,, 

65 

4 

,, 

, , 

896 

8.768 

1834 

1.086 

14 

187 

46 

184 

,. 

17 

•  « 

, , 

, , 

859, 

2.273 

836 

799 

19 

189 

40 

180 

1 

19 

,, 

,, 

788 

1,896 

1836 

906 

16 

136 

97 

ii 

. , 

16 

,, 

,, 

, , 

783 

8,068 

1837 

1.037 

9 

184 

44 

•• 

19 

•  • 

•  • 

6 

•. 

1.099 

2,581 

36.476 

656 

10,766 

9.237 

6.557 

78 

887 

8.555 

637 

6      36    I 

18,564110,3451 

.— - 

■"""" 

-^^^  - 

•  • 

rrrj 

tcs. 

*-  - 
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Reh/m  of  Bodies  Buried  in  the  General  Cemetery  at  Cadiz,  from  1800  to 
1823  inclusive^  distinguishing  the  Sexes,  and  Boys  from  Girls. 


Ymn, 

Men. 

WMiett. 

Bo:r». 

QirU. 

T«UL 

Tarn. 

Man. 

WOMO. 

B«y.. 

GirU. 

Tout 

1800 

8.S48 

S.768 

1.695 

1.431 

9,049 

181S 

1.458 

768 

779 

489 

S'f.i 

1801 

986 

864 

S84 

998 

9.36i 

1814 

749 

630 

739 

378 

9.479 

1809 

847 

656 

699 

648 

9.810 

1815 

683 

631 

644 

884 

9.949 

1803 

798 

613 

589 

476 

9.469 

1816 

695 

611 

617 

494 

9.357 

1804 

1.957 

1.835 

539 

432 

4.766 

1817 

644 

607 

961 

719 

9.994 

1803 

997 

973 

439 

35« 

9.737 

1818 

694 

697 

545 

395 

9.961 

1806 

907 

845 

518 

468 

9.7^ 

1819t 

3.451 

1.998 

1'^ 

718 

6.446 

1807 

780 

647 

498 

348 

9.973 

1890 

1  016 

698 

638 

399 

9.631 

1808 

/9d 

679 

561 

436 

9.474 

1891 

763 

615 

735 

487 

9.600 

1809 

1.068 

6S5 

593 

311 

9.597 

1899 

704 

615 

687 

468 

9.474 

1810» 

1,H90 

897 

946 

579 

4.305 

1893 

891 

698 

658 

4^ 

9.706 

1811 
181S 

1.018 
1.155 

771 
841 

848 
1.117 

476 
634 

3.113 
3.747 

1894 

789 

718 

895 

631 

9.963 

98,990 

91.437 

17.839 

19.766 

81.007 

•  Besieged.  f  Army  going  to  Buenos  Ayres,  and  yellow  fever. 

Abstract  qf  the  Burials  in  the  Cemetry  of  Cadiz,  in  1837-8. 


Years. 

Months. 

Men. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1837 

>  > 
99 
9) 

1838 

9  9 
99 

June  .     .     • 
July    •     .     . 
August     •      . 

October    .    ^ 
November     • 
December     . 
January  .     . 
February 
March      .     . 
April  .     .     . 
May    .     .     . 

59 
42 
39 
29 
41 
37 
41 
54 
60 
47 
63 
44 

59 
62 
56 
48 
48 
50 
53 
51 
61 
57 
42 
52 

62 

80   • 

80 

42 

49 

42 

39 

42 

35 

33 

46 

54 

32 
56 
51 
46 
44 
47 
29 
29 
26 
33 
38 
26 

212 
240 
226 
165 
182 
176 
162 
176 
182 
172 
189 
176 

556 

639 

606 

457 

2,258 

From  the  above  tables  are  deduced  the  following  results,  manifesting 
even  in  a  more  marked  manner  than  in  other  countries,  the  excess 
of  mortality  amongst  males,  whether  adults  or  children,  over  females. 


!■  n  vear*  Uie  toUl  deaths  ware 

In  84  jtmn,  ttrikiag  out  Ui«  4  jean,  of  y«U«ir  fever 

In  the  4 yean  of  TeUewliiTer 

Total 
Deaths. 

Annual 
Avenge 
Deaths. 

Per  Ceat.  of  Deaths. 

110345 
S4J8S 
StAflS 

•as 

4«,S»4 

Sl,007 

81.097 

•  • 

tS40 
SftIS 
MS 
SBS4 

teas 

Ills 

•• 

•* 

4 -SI.  or!  la  everr  ft  MS  Inhabitants. 

\              neaily. 

SB'SS,  or  1  in  e«ery  ff* 59  deaths. 
4gr-S8.  or  1  In  every  S-IS  deaths. 

IA<73.  or  I  la  every  S'Sft  deaths. 

/S*S1.  or  1  la  every  S8*4M  females 
i                 ll»iB«.  .      • 
S4«,  or  1  In  every  4'OS  deaths. 
SB*S4,  or  1  in  every  S'SS  dcsth«. 
S9*8S,  or  1  la  every  S*7S  deaths. 
SO'tft,  or  1  In  every  4'»4  deaUis. 

At                                          vUoirfeTer 

Fc                                            

CI                                             

Pe                                            talbi  or  men  t0  Uie  1 

Di                    d«ti»vr.::::::::::.{ 

Di                                              Ube 

W                                            atbi 

F«                                            1  to  the  male  peim*  i 

Fc                                            I'to  tbe  flimale'  piopu-  1 

F<                                            eo  to  the  whole  deeUw 
Fc                                              «  to  the  whole  deaths 
Fa                                            1  to  tbe  whole  deaUu 
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The  next  subject  b  the  Parochial  Returns  of  Births,  Deaths,  and 
Marriages  :— 

Paroekial  Reiurru  of  the  Births,  distinptishing  the  Sexes;  qf  the  Mar* 
riages ;  and  of  the  Deaths,  distinguishing  the  Adult  Males  and  Females^ 
and  the  Boys  and  the  Girls,  from  the  Year  1827  to  1837  inclusive. 


Ymr. 

PARISH  OF  SANTA  CRUZ.         | 

Years. 

PARISH  OF  THE  ROHARIO.       | 

Birth*. 

IffarrI- 

DMtbe.                 I 

Births. 

Blarrl- 

Deaths.                1 

Boy^ 

Girls. 

•ge^ 

Mea. 

yr^nnm 

Boys. 

airls. 

Boys. 

Olrls. 

•8*^ 

Mea 

Woirea 

Boys. 

Glr:* 

18i7 

261 

286 

103 

94 

113 

45 

40 

1837 

99 

99 

31 

43 

61 

19 

18 

1838 

366 

239 

115 

95 

116 

53 

41 

1838 

109 

78 

35 

43 

53 

16 

15 

18S9 

843 

381 

113 

107 

130 

117 

118 

1839 

88 

91 

46 

51 

60 

88 

83 

isao 

W» 

365 

143 

125 

106 

114 

90 

1830 

103 

88 

44 

«•; 

65 

17 

S3 

11181 

864 

343 

116 

119 

118 

76 

79 

1881 

119 

96 

43 

33 

48 

13 

17 

1832 

347 

833 

135 

114 

151 

77 

70 

1838 

104 

94 

40 

53 

60 

31 

20 

1S33 

360 

339 

143 

168 

885 

9^ 

94 

1833 

113 

113 

61 

46 

73 

19 

90 

1894 

334 

314 

136 

116 

156 

105 

91 

1834 

107 

86 

53 

58 

48 

33 

16 

1<^ 

344 

834 

i;i3 

91 

101 

81 

75 

1835 

187 

95 

65 

47 

49 

16 

80 

1836 

837 

831 

169 

115 

101 

;» 

80 

1836 

97 

94 

4:i 

46 

67 

14 

16 

AnnuAl  1 
Average  f 

7«-6 

1837« 

AaMMl  \ 
Average  ] 

107 

98 

'' 

89 

69 

86 

40 

».8 

«>■, 

137-3 

IIM 

IWoj  83-4 

106-1 

93*4 

45-1 

48-0 

54  6 

18-5 

18C 

Tmus. 

PARISH  OF  ST.  ANTON fO. 

Tear*. 

PARISH  OF  ST.  LORBNZO.        | 

Bliths. 

Bfarri- 

Deaths.                  j 

BtTth.. 

Marri- 

Death*.                 1 

9^ 

OkU. 

H^ 

Men. 

We«.«i 

Boys. 

Oiris. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Men. 

Womea 

Boys. 

Girth 

18*7 
1838 

109 
100 

104 
97 

49 
54 

81 

74 

^iS 

9 
11 

17 
18 

1827 
1838 

376 
389 

351 
348 

94 
68 

g 

139 
136 

94 
80 

76 
63 

1839 

96 

101 

68 

96 

89 

15 

13 

1839 

253 

344 

77 

85 

133 

150 

130 

1890 

106 

99 

46 

87 

91 

17 

15 

1930 

379 

861 

105 

110 

144 

117 

134 

1831 

99 

115 

68 

98 

78 

15 

19 

1831 

39i 

872 

1J4 

98 

142 

80 

Si 

1893 

K)5 

no 

66 

108 

115 

18 

19 

1H33 

1858 

845 

lo*; 

114 

178 

109 

99 

18.13 

119 

104 

51 

74 

88 

31 

98 

1833 

967 

814 

106 

!H 

959 

*IK 

80 

1834 

103 

119 

61 

1U7 

99 

38 

36 

1834 

337 

*« 

100 

138 

175 

93 

103 

1835 

95 

97 

58 

91 

104 

16 

13 

1935 

340 

313 

91 

93 

193 

80 

61 

1836 

93 

93 

60 

93 

89 

19 

86 

1836 

335 

810 

113 

113 

141 

76 

83 

1837* 

AnBtuiI  I 
Average/ 

88 
103-4 

99 

56 

86 

94 

88 

97 

Amual  ) 
Average  ( 

108-8J  55-9 

«M 

98-7 

16'9 

«.. 

358-9J939-7 

97-5 

1059 

156-4 

98-6 

88-4 

ytmtu 

PARISH  OF  ST.  JOSK.f 

Years. 

PARISH  OP  CASTRENSE.          | 

BhtlM. 

Marri- 
age*. 

Deaths.            _] 

Births. 

Mani. 
•g»»- 

'  Deat)is.1                1 

Moy*. 

OlrU. 

Mea. 

NVoniea 

Boys. 

Oirb. 

iB.,. 

Girls. 

Me.. 

«~- 

Boys. 

Oirla. 

1837 

17 

19 

u 

5 

4 

8 

1837 

43 

30 

U 

13 

10 

8 

1838 

35 

35 

6 

t 

8 

1.^38 

37 

35 

18 

30 

1839 

36 

13 

6 

8 

10 

13 

18^9 

37 

88 

19 

15 

1830 

84 

15 

10 

7 

5 

1830 

47 

87 

33 

16 

1831 

33 

IH 

13 

3 

8 

1831 

31 

86 

19 

9 

]mi 

16 

30 

13 

11 

13 

11 

1833 

30 

36 

16 

9 

1833 

33 

17 

10 

31 

38 

10 

9 

^^83 

35 

33 

16 

8 

18^4 

17 

16 

4 

6 

1834 

13 

34 

17 

14 

•  • 

1835 

19 

18 

6 

7 

1885 

30 

30 

37 

18 

1836 

30 

34 

14 

7 

3 

1836 

31 

30 

16 

7 

l««7t 

ABttual  I 
Avcmfej 

93 

15 

9 

19. 

9 

1837» 
Average  s 

81 

33 

30 

16 

8 

21'0 

18-5 

7-7 

10-8 

9-5 

7-9 

Zi 

39-3 

88-3 

91 

19-9 

8-3 

4-6 

8  •9 

*  1837  U  Bot  indodcd  la  the  nverigefl. 
t  Ontild*  the  walla. 
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Average  qf  Annual  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths^  in  the  different  Parishes 
^CadfZffMm  the  year  1827  to  1836  inclusive. 


Parish  of  Santa  Cruz  .     . 
InBTIBR  Or  tn^  lioMiry    • 
Parish  of  St.  Antonio  •     . 
Parish  of  St.  Lorenzo  •     . 
Parish  of  Castrense     . 
Parish  of  St  Joseph  with- 
out the  walls  .... 

BIRTHS. 

Mar- 

DEATHS.                   1 

Hoys. 

Otrte. 

Men. 

WonMi. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

250-8 
10«  1 
102-4 
258-9 
29-3 

21-6 

238-9 

93-4 

103-8 

239-7 

28-3 

18-5 

127-3 

4?S»1 

55-9 

97-5 

9-1 

7-7 

113-8 
48 -t) 
90-4 

105-8 
12-9 

10-2 

132-0 
54«6 
83-7 

156-4 
8-3 

9-5^ 

83-4 
18-5 
16-9 
98-6 
4-6 

7-9 

76-6 
18-6 
19-4 
88-4 
2-9 

7-2 

768-5 

722-6 

;342-6 

381-1 

444*5 

229-9 

213-1 

1491-1 
Abwlutely  buried  in  the  Cemetery    .     . 

•     • 

825-6                44^ 

1268-6 
»  1332-2                858 

2190*2 

1 

We  have  here  a  total  from  the  parifih  registers  of  1868 '6,  annual 
deadiB  only,  while  the  ahsolute  annual  aven^  burials  amounted  to 
2190*2  for  those  10  years ;  and  the  first  impression  would  be  that  the 
parish  registers  were  f&lse  and  nseless;  but  an  examination  of  the 
admirable  return  from  the  cemetery,  and  that  of  the  Foundling  Hospital, 
enables  us  to  prove  not  only  the  accuracy  of  the  parish  registers,  but 
that  of  the  cemetery  return :  the  proofs  are  analytical  and  aynthetioU. 

Total  oomber  of  average  annual  burials  in  the  cemetary  for  10  years   .  2190*3 

(Deaths  in  the  parish  registers  k 1268*6 

.  I  ,,         Hospital  of  St.  Jaan  de  Dios     .     •     197-3 

\^*'°^ll  ,>        Military  Hospital 51-4 

Annual  j  ^^        Women »8  Hospital  del  Carmen      .     140-9 

lExecuted. •     •         2*0 

Deaths  ia  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  1837     ^     %    524 *<)  2184-2 

Defldency    .    •     •      6-0 

Exhibiting  a  deficiency  of  6  only ;  and  had  I  been  able  to  have  used  a 
ten  years'  average  of  deaths  in  the  Fonndling  Hospital,  it  is  probable 
there  would  not  have  been  any  discrepancy  at  all.  The  above  facts 
manifest  the  necessity  for  extreme  caution  in  the  collection  of  statistical 
data.  Had  I  not  previously  obtained  the  return  of  burials  in  the 
cemetery  of  Cadiz,  I  might  have  been  satisfied  with  the  copies  from  the 
parish  registerjl,  and  the  consequent  deductions  bearing  on  vital  sta- 
tistics in  Cadiz  would  have  been  utterly  false  and  ffroimdless. 

At  the  time  of  the  census  in  Cadiz  in  December,  1837,  there  were 
8611  casados,  which  I  presume  meana  families,  although  the  term  is 
applicable  to  married  meru 

The  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  cured  in  the  various  hospitals  is  as 
fbltewB  for  the  year  1887. 

Hospital  of  MisericordTa  or  St.  Jtian  de  Dios :  total  patients  admitted 
and  remaining  of  1836,  1011;  cured  766,  died  177:  the  deaths 
therefore  were  17*40  per  cent.,  or  1  in  5*74  patients  admitted.     Hos- 
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pital  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Carmen,  tisualhr  called  Ae  Mugetea  or  Women^te 
Hospital:  admitted  and  rexhaining  of  1886,  816;  eured  5i6d,  died, 
181.  The  proportion  of  deaths  thmfore  was  22*  18  per  cent.,  or  1  in 
4  •  50  patients. 

Tn  the  Foundling  Hospital,  the  adMiBsions  and  refmaining  of  1886 
were  1250,  and  the  deaths,  including  those  found  dead  (91)  in  the 
rotatory  box  at  the  door,  was  524,  or  41*91  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
admitted,  or  1  death  of  an  inftcnt  ^ «mnim  in  emy  iB*46  reeeitwi. 

The  deaths  in  the  Civil  Hospitals  in  Frtfcooe  in  proportioa  to  ^e 
patients  admitted  in  1884  and  1835  were  a«  follows: — 

1834  1835 

1  to  11*27  and  1  to  11-02 

To  total  roortalitj  of  all  France  1  to  17*40  and  1  to  20*19 

The  deaths  amongst  the  foundlings  in  Paris,  admitted  into  the 
institutions,  amounted  in  the  years  1834  and  1835  respectively  to  23 
and  21  per  cent. ;  exhibiting  a  frightful  balance  against  Cadiz. 

The  deaths  in  Cadiz  exceed  the  births  in  the  proportions  of  21>0 
to  2086. 

The  marriages  arc  only  1  to  170*8  inhabitants;  the  proportions  in 
England  being  for  averages  of  five  years  from  1796  to  1830,  i  to  123, 
121,  127,  and  128  respectively,  and  in  France  1  in  130' 4.  How  lar 
this  paucity  of  annual  marriages  for  10  years  in  Cadiz  will  account  for 
the  number  of  foundlings,  which  amount  to  1  in  every  3^  births,  or 
28*5  per  cent,  it  Is  not  ibr  me  to  determine.  The  pro^wrtion  for  all 
France  is  1  in  13*085  births;  but  in  Paris,  in  1835,  it  amounted  to 
35*35  per  cent.,  or  1  in  every  2*94  births  i  while  the  marriages  in  that 
very  year  amounted  to  1  for  every  98  inhabitants. 

Having  struck  various  averages  to  exhibit  the  mortality  in  Cadiz  in 
the  most  favourable  lights,  we  see  that  the  value  of  life  within  the  walls 
of  the  city  is  less  than  in  any  other  place  in  Europe  from  which  we  have 
returns  that  I  am  acquainted  with;  the  kingdom  of  Naples  losing 
only  1  in  36  of  her  inhabitants.  I  now  come  to  the  remarkable  fact 
that  this  rate  of  mortality  does  not  extend  without  the  walls ;  at  least, 
the  shipping  in  the  harbour  have  a  very  different  rate ;  for  Her  Majesty's 
ship  Jfi{^ic2eit7itf,  which  was  in  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  anchored  off  the  walls, 
in  a  crew  of  190  men  lost  only  2  in  2  years,  and  1  of  these  was  an 
accident;  and  the  French  ship  of  war  did  not  lose  a  single  man  during 
the  last  year.  The  average  annual  burials  for  37  years,  including  the 
years  of  yellow  fever,  from  San  Jose,  outside  the  walls,  is  24,  which 
would  give  an  annual  mortality  of  1  '91  per  cent ,  or  1  in  51*1  only,  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  parish ;  but  tho^  who  died  in  the  hospitals  and 
the  children  are  not  inpluded,  as  the  numbers  are  not  distinguished  on 
the  cemetery  return.  For  the  year  of  the  census  (1837)  the  deaths  in 
the  parish  register  were  9  men,  9  women,  12  boys,  and  9  girls — total 
39;  which  gives  3*14  per  cent.,  or  1  in  31*5  of  the  inhabitants — an 
infinitely  more  favourabk  ratio  of  mortality  than  the  city  exhibits  ;  but, 
were  the  deaths  in  the  hospitals  added,  the  ratio  would  not  be  so  fa- 
vourable. It  is  not  my  province  to  speculate  on  the  causes  of  the  mor- 
tality in  Cadiz;  whether  bad  water,  insufl&cicncy  of  food,  or  bad  v«n»- 
tilation,  and  drainage.    It  is  sufficient  that  I  have  pointed  out  the  Atcti  % 
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it  win  be  for  others  to  trace  the  evils  to  their  sources,  aad  to  ^ideayour 
to  remedy  them  if  they  be  within  the  control  of  man. 

JUSTICE. 

Beium  qf  the  Number  of  Perions  oommiiied  to  the  Gaol  qf  Cadiz  from 
1827  to  1837  inclusive,  dieUnguiMngthe Number  Discharged armuallft 
the  Condemnations,  the  Dea&s,  and  Executions. 


Y6«». 

libented. 

lapriMmed. 

ToHaid 
Labour. 

Died. 

Execttted. 

ToUL 

1827 

497 

80 

88 

1 

1 

667 

1828 

286 

130 

127 

1 

2 

546 

1829 

558 

141 

46 

, , 

•  • 

745 

1830 

627 

290 

58 

•  • 

10* 

885 

1831 

541 

305 

84 

2 

1 

933 

1832 

512 

223 

81 

2 

•  • 

818 

1833 

467 

138 

146 

3 

•  • 

754 

1834 

396 

18 

4 

1 

•  • 

419 

1835 

505 

860 

95 

, , 

1 

1461 

1835 

365 

628 

34 

2 

•  • 

1029 

1837 
Total. 
Average 

34S 

251 

54 

2 

•  • 

655 

5002 

3064 

817 

14 

15 

8912 

454-7 

278-5 

74-3 

1-27 

1-36 

•  • 

AnDual 

Average  C 

Committals 

810 

•  Pirates. 

Or  one  committal  annnaUy  for  every  12  *  25  inhabitants,  which  is  a  very 
small  proportion  compared  with  London — 1  in  24,  or  4*09  per  cent,  in 
18^6,  or  Newcastle,  1  in  27*5,  or  33*61  per  cent,  in  1837.  Allowance 
must  also  be  made  for  the  excited  state  of  public  feeling,  and  the  little 
respect  entertained  for  laws  and  order  in  civil  strife.  Those  liberated 
bear  a  very  large  proportion  to  those  condemned ;  and,  deducting  the  10 
pirates  executed  in  1830,  the  remaining  executions  do  not  average  1  in 
2  years.  In  my  visit  to  the  gaol  at  Cadiz  I  did  not  find  one  prisoner 
committed  for  a  capital  offence. 

In  the  administration  of  the  law  in  civil  matters  I  have  only  the  re- 
turn from  the  Alcaldea  Constitutionel,  or  the  office  of  the  Constitutional 
Judges,  of  the  cases  divided  into  classes  submitted  for  jurisdiction  in 
the  year  1837. 

ConcUiailos,  No  Ck>iicUuidos. 
or  Settled.  Not  Settled. 

Debts  and  Rente  of  UouRefl  •     i.     .     •     .     .     .     1067  337 

Matrimonial  Discussions  ••••••••        58  35 

Qaarrels 34  16 

Trifling  Injuries     •     •     •     • 17 


1176 


388 


Total 


1564 


Besides  603  cases  entered  in  the  books  for  trial,  which  were  accommo- 
dated between  the  parties;  so  that  1  in  every  37*4  inhabitants  had  a 
law-anpl  in  1887. 
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Return  of  the  Easpense*  incurred  in  the  Gaol  qf  the  Ciiy.  af  Cadiz  from 
1830  to  1837  inclusive,  on  Account  qf  the  Prisoners  condemned  by  the 
ordinary  Jurisdiction^  and  which  Expenses  were  paid  from  the  Munici- 
palFUnas. 

Ymts.  RmU. 

1830  55,018  24 

1831  71,291     4 

1832  72,459  13 

1833  47,063    5 
1S34  39,787  28 

1835  77,226    0 

1836  84,016    8 

1837  98,334  22 

Totol     •     •    545,197    2  or  aboiit545R  sterliag. 

Independcndy  of  the  above,  the  charitable  donations  to  the  prisoners  are 
very  considerable,  to  assist  in  supplying  them  with  clothes  and  bedding, 
the  gaol  simply  allowing  a  board  to  lie  upon,  and  not  furnishing  an 
article  of  clothing. 

EDUCATION. 

Return  qf  the  Establishments  for  Education  in  Cadiz,  distinguishing 

Day  Scholars  ^om  Boarders  and  Males  from  Females,  January  ^  1838. 


EfiTTABLISHMENTS. 

DAY  SCHOLARS. 

BOAKDEBS.       1 

College*. 

Schoob. 

Ac«d6- 
miM. 

8inall 
ScbooU. 

Males. 

Females. 

Miiles. 

Females. 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

29 

•  • 

43 
•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
20 

189 

1,989 

16 

37 

1,030 
167 

81 
12 

•  • 

1 

Total   . 

2,231 

1,197 

03 

5 

Total     .' 

2,324 

J,  202 

Total  Mai 

es  and  Fe 

males    • 

3,526           1 

The  total  number  of  children  attending  schools  being  6*02  per  cent, 
of  the  population,  or  one  in  every  16 '51  inhabitants;  and  supposing  the 
children  between  5  and  15  years  of  age  to  be  25  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation, or  14,631,  the  pcr-centage  receiving  instruction  is  only  1  in 
4*  13,  or  24*1  per  cent.— a  proportion  infinitely  below  the  lowest 
averages  yet  ascertained  in  England,  as  Liverpool,  47^  per  cent.,  and 
Newcastle  51 J  per  cent.  But  the  455  poor  children  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  the  Hospicio  are  to  be  added,  and  this  will  slightly  improve  the 
averages;  making  the  number  of  children  educated  27*2  per  cent, 
or  1  in  every  3 '70. 

Of  the  above  schools,  several  are  for  gratuitous  instruction.  In  the 
college  of  St  Bartolome  there  are  24  scholarships  founded  by  D. 
Antonio  Zapata.  The  instruction  is  chiefly  in  theology,  philosophy, 
and  Latin  classics.  There  is  a  public  gratuiious  school  for  boys  under 
the  municipal  council  A  school  for  poor  girls  under  the  chapter ; 
2  schools,  1  of  boys  and  1  of  girls,  for  gratuitous  instruction,  at  the 
expense  of  the  Economical  Society,  or  Friends  of  the  Country.   There  is 
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also  a  school  for  teaching  Latin  gratuitously;  another  for  teaching 
.  mathematics  and  commerce  gratuitouriy ;  and  an  academy  for  gra- 
tuitous instruction  in  the  fine  arts;  also  a  college  of  medicine  and 
surgery,  which  was  founded  in  1748.  It  consists  of  a  director,  7  pro- 
fessors (catedraticos),  2  ditto  supernumeraries,  2  assistant  professors, 
and  16  coUegiates,  or  students  attached  to  the  college  to  assist  in  the 
clinical  lectures.  The  branch  of  military  surgery  has  a  director,  an 
honorary  director,  6  consulting  surgeons  who  are  M.D.s,  1  honorary 
consulting  surgeon,  3  primary  and  2  secondary  professors,  and  11  re- 
tired surgeons.  The  branch  of  pharmacy  has  a  president,  1  member, 
a  secretary,  and  a  notary ;  and  there  appear  to  be  24  apothecaries 
keeping  shops,  2  of  whom  are  doctors,  and  3  licentiates,  and  the  rest 
are  widiout  title.  There  are  53  medical  men  in  Cadiz,  exclusive  of 
apothecaries,  or  1  doctor  to  every  1104  inhabitants. 

Endowed  schools  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  children  appear  to 
exist  pretty  generally  in  the  villages ;  and  I  have  repeatedly  met  with 
such  advertisements  as  the  following  in  the  Cadiz  newspapers. 

El  Tiempo,  24th  March,  1838.  The  Ayuntamiento  of  the  Villa  of 
Patema  de  Rivera  notify  that  the  schoolmastership  is  vacant  for  pri- 
mary instruction,  endowed  with  6  reals  per  diem,  and  200  reals  per 
annum  for  pens  and  paper  for  25  poor  children ;  and  they  invite  can- 
didates for  the  office. 

Cadiz  has  a  daily  newspaper,  Sunday  included,  which  has,  occasion- 
ally, literary  and  scientific  articles  in  addition  to  politics  and  local  mat- 
ters. It  is  called  "  El  Tiempo,"  has  four  royal-quarto  pages,  and  the 
daily  cost  is  5  quartos,  or  about  three  halfpence  English. 

CHARITIES. 

The  following  are  the  hospitals  and  charitable  institutions : — 

1.  St.  Juan  de  Dios,  a  hospital  for  males  of  all  classes.  It  is  under 
the  municipal  council;  but  its  immediate  government  is  by  a  com- 
mittee of  6  persons. 

2.  Our  Lady  of  the  Carmen,  commonly  called  the  Women's  Hospital, 
for  poor  females.  It  is  under  the  .Society  of  Mercy  or  Benevolence ; 
a  committee  of  11  of  which  body  manages  the  hospital.  At  the  time 
I  visited  the  hospital  there  were  82  patients  occupying  beds. 

3.  The  National  Hospital,  to  which  medicated  and  vapour  baths  are 
attached. 

4.  The  House  of  Mercy,  usually  called  the  Hospicio,  is  under  the 
Junta  Municipal  of  Benevolence.  It  embraces  an  asylum  for  aged  men 
and  women,  orphan  children,  male  and  female,  lunatics,  poor  married 
couples ;  and  there  is  a  department  for  the  correction  of  men  and  women 

'for  slight  offences.  There  is  a  printing-press,  worked  by  the  boys, 
who  are  taught  trades ;  and  carpenters',  shoemakers',  tailors',  and  mat- 
makers'  shops  are  within  the  walls  of  the  hospital  for  their  instruction. 
The  girls  are  taught  needle-work  and  embroidery,  and  some  specimens 
of  their  work  in  laced  mantillas  are  beautiful.  Both  boys  and  girls 
are  instructed  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  their  religious 
education  is  carefiilly  attended  to. 

5.  Foundling  Hospital  is  under  the  management  of  a  committee  of 
ladies  and  gentlemen. 
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6.  A«yium  for  widows  or  female  orphans.  This  was  founded  by  a 
benevolent  individual,  Signor  Flagela^  and  has  47  dolible  rooms,  built 
round  a  court.  The  rooms  are  always  occupied;  and  the  patronage 
is  in  the  dean  and  chapter. 

The  following  exhibits  the  state  of  the  different  hospitals  for  18S7. 
Unfortunately  I  was  unable  to  obtain  the  returns  for  the  last  10  years, 
with  the  exception  of  that  for  the  Widow's  Hospital. 


Hospital  o/M0rq/t  vulgo  San  Juan  de  Dio$, 


BMnnuIiiff 
of  1836 


84 


AdnUttod 
in  1887. 


877 


Admittud 
to  Uke 
UnoUon. 


56 


Totol 

Patieoti  in 

1837. 


1017 


Cared. 


766 


Died. 


177 


Remafnbg 

let  Jan. 

1838. 


74 


Hospital  qf  Our  Lady  of  the  Carmen,  vulgo  de  Mugeres. 


Renialninf 
of  1836. 


62 


Admitted 
iol837. 


637 


Admitted 
to  take 
Unetlon. 


55 


Admitted 
to  lay  in. 


62 


Total 
Patientf. 


816 


Cared. 


563 


Died* 


Remaining 
1st  Jan. 


181 


72 


Fbundling  Hospital,  vulgo  La  Cmna. 


Remabiing: 
of  1886. 


655 


Admitted 
in  1837. 


595 


ToUlef 
Fonndlinfo. 


1250 


A  J    .  J  I  Reclaimed 
^®P*«^|hy  Parent.. 


28 


Transfer- 
red to  the 
Hospicio. 


29 


Kounddead 
in  the  Ro- 
catory  box. 


91 


Died. 

T 

433 


Remaining 

1st  Jitn. 

1838. 


661 


House  of  Mercy,  vulgo  el  Hoepicio. 


Remaining  of  1886 
Admitted  m  1837  . 

Total  .  .  . 
Removed,  die-  ) 
ehaxged,  w  dead  j 


Remaining  31st 
Dee.l8§7. 


.} 


Aged 
DepsrtBient. 


Men. 

170 
50 


S80 
73 


147 


800 
78 


873 
8i 


189 


Children. 


Married 
Department. 


Bora. 

385 

9J 


«7 
100 


817 


Girla.     Men.    Wotaen 
148         as         94 
34  9  9 


177 


138 


31 
8 


83 


10 


83 


Lnnaties. 


Moi.  |Woi 
12 


SO 

11 


10 


81 
15 


87    i    16 


Corraetional 
Departtne&t. 


Men. 
IS 
3 


Women 
18 
19 


Total 


9B6 
31ft 


1965 
38i 


884 


The  total  number  assiated  in  1837^  in  the  above  lour  establishiaento, 
was  as  follows  : — 

Hospitel  of  St»  Juan  de  Diet,    patientB  1017 ;  Remamtiig  Ist  Jm.  1839    74 
Hospital  of  Oar  Lady  of  Mm 

Carmen  ...•••     patients    816  ,,                          72 

Foondline  Hospital    .     .     .     infants    1250  ,,                       661 

House  of  Mercy    »     Poor  of  both  sexes  1265  „                       884 


Total 


4348 


Total 


•  1691 


Besides  the  above,  1825  patients  were  assisted  at  St.  Juan  de  Dios 
who  were  not  admitted  into  the  hospital.  In  a  similar  manner,  assist- 
ance was  given  to  2160  poor  women  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Carmen ;  and 
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at  the  Hospicio,  independently  of  its  own  inmates,  90  poor  people  were 
fed  daily  at  Uie  door.  The  hospitals  are  for  the  cure  of  the  sick;  bat 
the  Hospicio  is  an  asylum,  as  well  as  the  Foundling  Hospital.  No 
questions  are  asked  of  patients  at  the  hospitals  with  respect  to  country 
or  religion ;  it  is  sufficient  that  they  are  suffering,  to  be  admitted,  pro- 
vided there  be  a  bed ;  and  a  case  came  within  my  knowledge  of  the 
admission  of  a  poor  Englishwoman  from  Gibraltar  into  the  hospital  of 
Our  Lady  of  the  Carmen  in  the  Jast  stage  of  a  consumption — a  case 
which  I  believe  is  not  admissible  into  the  English  hospitals. 

The  following  shews  the  distribution  of  the  foundlings  on  the  81st 
May,  1837,  for  whom  there  is  not  accommodation  in  the  hospital  in 
Cadiz. 


In  the  hospital  at  Cadiz     •     . 

38 

Out  at 

nurse  IB 

»  Port  St.  Mary  .     11 

Out  at  Nune  in  Cadiz,  and  the 

9  9 

y  J 

Puerta  Real      .     41 

Parish  outside  the  walls  .     . 

298 

}  f 

9  i 

XerezdelaFron* 

Out  at  nurse  in  San  Fernando  • 

67     ' 

tera   .     .     .      2 

,,       ,,          Chicklana  .     • 

120 

>> 

ft 

Higuarita  .     •       1 

,,       ,,          Conil     •     .     . 

63 

99 

9  t 

Hota     .     •     •       1 

,>       y,         Viger    .     .     . 

35 

,,       ,,          Medina  Sidonia 

34     1 

Total 

711 

Betum  of  the  State  of  the  Establishment  Jbr  Poor  Widows  (Casa  de  Viudas)^ 
founded  by  Sefior  Juan  Flagela,  from  the  year  1827  to  1838  inclusive^ 
shewing  the  Annual  Entrances^  Departures^  Deaths,  avd  Numbers  re- 
maining  at  the  dose  of  each  Year. 


Ye«r». 

Entered. 

Deiwrted. 

D«wl. 

RemBlniiig 

Yean. 

Eatered. 

DepvUri. 

DMd. 

^ni»li 

1827 

1 

1 

47 

1833 

3 

!• 

3 

47 

1828 

2 

2 

47 

1834 

, , 

•  • 

47 

1829 

.  • 

, , 

47 

1835 

1 

2 

46 

1830 

4 

5 

47 

1836 

6 

4 

47 

1831 

2 

1 

47 

1837 

2 

5 

•47 

1832 

1 

•  • 

48 

1838 

.• 

•  • 

47 

*  Removed  to  the  Hospital. 

From  information  supplied  by  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral,  who  arc 
the  chief  patrons  of  the  establishment,  it  appears  that  the  average 
expenses  for  the  last  five  years  have  been  22,604  reals  (about  £226), 
ansing  from  rents  and  other  sources  supplied  by  the  founder,  Don  Juan 
Clat  6  Flagela.  The  endowments  of  the  various  charitable  establishments 
being  insufficient  for  the  demands  upon  them,  recourse  is  had  to  various 
means  to  procure  aid,  and  the  following  sketch  of  some  of  the  extraordi- 
nary receipts  and  disbursements  for  1837  will  shew  what  these  are : — 
Legacies,  1 1 ,  100  reals;  voluntary  monthly  subscriptions  by  the  parishes, 
26,365  reals ;  collect^  by  the  aged  men  of  the  hospicio,  who  went 
round  with  be^ng-boxes  to  the  houses  and  shops,  2,6 1 4  reals ;  anony- 
mous subscriptions,  2,224  reals ;  product  of  two  amateier  plays,  5,698 
reals ;  product  of  Paul  and  his  company,  their  feats  of  horsemanship, 
1,500  reals;  product  of  the  sale  of  water  from  three  cisterns,  obtained 
by  benevolent  individuals,  5,995  reals ;  from  Seiior  Pldcido  Garcia, 
544  reals;  total,  56,042  reals.  Disbursements:  fees  to  medical  men 
during  the  influenza,  7,813  reals ;  surgeons  for  bleeding,  671  reals ; 
medicines,  10,355  reals;  assistance  given  in  money  to  the  poor  for  food 
in  the  diiOTerent  parishes,  30,419  reals;  balance  due  for  advances, 
1,759  reals;  carriage  of  sick  to  the  hospitals,  &c.  &c.,  2,877  reals;  in 
the    hands  of  the  parochial  committees,  2,113  reals:   total,  56,074 
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reals.  Besides  patients  received  into  the  hospitals^  or  assisted  at  the 
doors,  IjlOS  patients  in  four  parishes  had  medical  aid  given  to  them 
in  their  homes :  the  numbers  assisted  in  Santa  Cruz  were  not  known. 
It  is  evident  the  funds,  both  permanent  and  casual  for  the  sick  and  poor, 
are  quite  unequal  to  the  constant  demands  upon  them,  for  Cadiz  swarms 
with  beggars  and  miserable  objects  in  a  state  of  physical  suffering.  In 
spite  of  this  poverty  of  means  I  must  nevertheless  bear  my  unhesitating 
testimony  to  the  efficient  state  of  the  hospitals;  to  their  remarkable 
cleanliness  and  their  excellent  ventilation;  which,  however,  is  much 
promoted  by  the  magnitude  and  loftiness  of  the  wards. 

Return  of  the  Number  qfHead  qf  Oxen,  Sheep,  Goats,  andHogi,  Killed  in 
the  Government  Slaughter-house  in  Cadiz,  from  1833  to  l\i37  inclusive. 

Hogs. 
1,819 
2,299 
2,688 
2,943 
3,119 


Yean. 

Read 
ofCatUe. 

Sheep 
and  Goats. 

1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 

7,832 
8,024 
7,647 
8,117 

1,802 
1,006 
2,094 
3,479 

1837 

8,311 

2,753 

Total     .     .    39,931  11,134  12,868 

Atmual  average  for  5  Years     7 ,986  2,226  2,573 

Note. — It  is  necessary  to  state,  that  in  the  number  of  head  of  cattle  are  included 
calves,  which  may  amount  to  between  350  and  400  annually. 

Each  weighing 

about  lbs. 

7,636  small  bullocks,  80  stone  of  8  lbs.,  640  lbs.  .  •  4,887,040 

350    ,,      calves,      18             ,,             144  ,,  .  •  50,400 

2,226    ,,     sheep,       8            ,,               64  ,,  .  .  142,464 

2,573  fat  hogs,           26            ,,            200  ,,  .  .  514,600 

5,594,504 
Deductinp^  from  this  amount  the  fresh   meat"! 
annually  consumed  by  an  English  and  French  I       |»g  -^ 
ship-of-Yiar,  each  of  190  men,  constantly  lying |  ' 

in  the  Bav      •.•..•.•••'' 


in  the  Bay 


There  rema'm.     •     5,455,804 

Supposed  to  be  consumed  by  58,525  inhabitants,  giving  93^  lbs.  annu- 
ally per  head,  or  daily  a  fraction  more  than  4  ozs. :  deducting,  however, 
the  consumption  of  the  shipping  constantly  in  the  harbour,  and  the 
weight  of  bone,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether  the  inhabitants  of 
Cadiz  average  a  daily  consumption  of  2  mmces  each ;  but  as  about  25 
per  cent,  are  children,  who  do  not  eat  butchers'  meat,  the  remaining 
portion  may  consume  from  2^  to  3  ounces  each,  per  diem.  It  has  been 
asked,  for  what  useful  purpose  returns  similar  to  the  present  are  sought 
for  by  the  statist,  and  we  have  on  this  occadon  a  happy  illustration  of 
their  utility.  It  has  been  found  that  a  greater  mortality  prevails  in 
Cadiz  than  in  any  other  European  town,  and  in  searching  for  causes 
for  so  unexpected  an  event,  one  of  the  first  suggesting  itself  would  be 
the  quanti^  and  quality  of  the  food  of  the  people ;  and  without  such  a 
return  as  the  present,  the  search  after  truth  would  be  stopped  at  the 
very  threshold. 
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Daily  Wages  qf  Labour  at  Cacfc?.-^Thc  ^Uowing  ^e  the  wages, 
absolutely  paid  by  the  Bi&hop  of  Cadiz  to  hie  workmen  employe^  upon , 
the  cathedral,  and  may,  therefore,  be  looked  upou  as  correct  types  of 
the  value  of  the  labour  of  the  different  classes : — 


Stonemasons      .     •     • 

Masons 

Carpenters    .     .     .     • 

Painters 

Day  Labourers  (Peones) 

JANUARY,  1838.                                  1 

t 

is 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 

1 

:« 

i 

1 

1 
§ 

2 

i 

1 

2 

i 

e 

1 

\ 

1 
§ 

1 

27 
78 

la 

20 
324 

15 

12 

12 

8 

6 

27 
27 

•  • 
4 

38 

• « 
•  • 
77 

13 
3 

27 

•  • 

48 

12 

•  • 
'2 

27 

11    25 
•  •    •  • 

7 

6 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

Stonemasons      .     •     , 
Masons    .     .     •     •     . 
Carpenters    .     •     .     . 

Painters 

Day  Labourers  (Peones) 

FEBRUARY. 

APRIL. 

11 

il 

III 

i 

• 

1 

il 
II 

i 

i 

m 

I 

1 
i 

i 

25  1 
691 
121 
6 
35 

4   41    1 
2     6 
2     6 

0  20 
8.. 
8., 
7.. 
6  24 

8    1 
4*7 

84    .. 

2*; 

28  15 
J412 
5  12 

J4*7 

28 
29 
22 

303 

12 
8 
8 

6 

25 

8   184  I 

8    1 
7  22 

8 
5 

23* 

I.J 

i2 

5*4 

32' 

Note, — ^The  real  is  2^.  English,  and  there  are  8^  quartos  in  a  real. 

Sawyers  work  by  measure,  and  in  January  were  paid  h  quartos 
for  sawing  a  yard  (vara)  of  one  kind  of  pine  wood,  and  3  quartos 
for  another  sort.  For  cedar  (cedro)  21  quartos  per  yard,  and  for  a  yard 
of  caoba  (mahogany)  5  reals. 

Independently  of  the  daily  wages  of  stonemasons,  for  laborious  or 
delicate  work,  contracts  are  made ;  and  I  observed  that  a  workman  was 
paid  40  reals  per  yard  for  8 J  yards  of  the  cornice  of  the  chief  altar  in 
the  cathedral. 

From  the  above  table,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  best  stonemaBona 
received  only  15  reals,  or  37^.  (3«.  6j^.)  Enghsh,  per  diem,  and  that 
the  lowest  grade  received  only  3  reals,  or  7^d.,  per  diem.  The  most  ex- 
pert bricklayer  was  paid  12  reals,  or  30c^.,  ^ily,  and  the  least  expert  20d. 

The  wages  of  carpenters  were  precisely  the  same.  The  highest  wages 
paid  to  a  painter  wore  20(i.,  and  the  lowest  17^  Some  very  few  of 
the  day  labourers  received  as  much  as  7  reals  (17j^)  each  p^  diem ; 
but  the  great  mass  appear  to  have  been  paid  6  reals  (15d.)  each  daily ; 
while  very  many  received  only  2  reals  (5d). 

The  cabmasters  give  to  their  men,  who  attend  to  and  drive  a  cab 
and  horse,  4  reals  (lOd.)  daily. 

To  estimate  the  value  of  the  above  wages,  it  is  neoeasary  to  stete  the 
price  of  bread  and  meat  in  Cadiz ;  and,  from  the  high  rate  of  these 
necessaries,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  condition  of  the  operative  classea  is 
even  worse  than  these  low  wages  would  seem  to  indicate. 
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There  are  six  classfts  of  bread  in  Cadiz;  viz*,  at  18,  20, 22,  24,  S6, 
and  28  quartos  the  hogaza,  or  loaf  of  3  lb.  avoirdupois.  There  are  8^ 
quartos  in  the  real ;  so  that  the  quarto  is  worth  about  f^  of  a  halfpenny, 
and  the  lowest  price  bread  was  rather  more  than  7  farthings  English  per 
lb.  avoirdupois.  Grood  beef  51  quartos  for  32  ozs.,  or  1\d.  English 
per  lb.  avoirdupois  :  inferior  beef  38  quartos  per  32  ozs.,  or  5f  (f .  per  lb. 
Pork  dearer  than  beef.  Common  fowls  2«.  to  2^.  \d,  each.  Salt  butter^ 
first  quality,  for  the  tables  of  the  gentry,  80  quartos,  23^d  per  lb.  Com- 
mon Flemish  butter  44  quartos,  ISd. :  fresh  ^tter  is  unknown.  A  hare 
68  quartos,  or  Is.  8d.  Fish  is  tolerably  abundant,  and  is  proportionably 
cheap  in  relation  to  other  food.  Milk  is  too  scarce  and  dear  lox  common 
consumption. 

COMMERCE— IMPORTS  FOR  1837. 
Importations  of  Colonial  Produce  from  Havannah  into  Cadiz  during  1837. 


January     • 

Cases  of 
Sugar. 

Arrobas 
ofOofiee. 

Segars. 
ThoiMaods. 

Tobacco 

ioLeaf; 

lbs. 

Skins 

of 
Treacle. 

SkiBs 

of  Ho. 

ney. 

Arrobas 
of 

Pipes 

of 
Rum. 

7.88i 

120,099 

\3,^ 

31,800 

8.196 

113 

9.975 

^ 

February  . 

16.040 

171.019 

85,905 

6,050 

919 

1,606 

March  .    . 

96.586 

196,599 

10.479 

98,596 

6.701 

1» 

603 

195 

^V'  :  : 

36,707 

179.786 

8.351 

69.480 

3.079 

30 

3,942 

55 

M.707 

111,184 

11.833 

68,526 

4.001 

6 

1.868 

155 

Jim«     .     . 

43.071 

38.476* 

8,291 

48.20) 

5.370 

49 

9,144 

m 

July      .     . 

46.684 

134.63Si 

10,405* 

43,136 

3,1§7 

9,295 

m 

August.     . 

94.995i 

199.501i 

9.S71* 

129.140 

9.960 

40 

6.896 

895 

Septambex . 

17.1il 

60,306i 

19.342 

167,042 

3.120 

106 

1,241 

935 

October,    . 

18.856 

67.707 
111,311 

18,998 

138.914 

9,810 

479 

5.508 

298 

November  • 

91.811 

17.667i 

194.163 

3,479 

60 

3.491 

166 

December . 
Total     . 

8,997 

106,246 

12,647 

126,280 

1.044 

258 

3,586 

924 

891.665i 

1,4I».789 

143.7044 

1.196.186 

43,978 

1.379 

35.414 

9.497 

e 

Cwu. 

Cwu. 

Cwta. 

Cwu. 

Cwto. 

Cwta. 

English  i 

1.844,0601 
150,634,774 

86.654.514 

No. 
148,704,600 

10.680* 
l,196,'l85 

90.096 

Ibt. 
9,250,446 

8,291 

lU. 

920,764 

Gala. 
314.622 

i\rof«.— Each  case  of  su^  contains  18  arrobas,  each  of  261b8.  English ;  the  skins  of  treacle  and 
honey  each  2  arrobas  of  ditto.  Pipe  of  117  gallons  Spanish  is  equal  to  126  gallons  English  wine 
maaafixe.    The  S^ish  quintal  of  100  Iba.  is  equal  to  lOIf  lbs.  English. 

EXPORTS. 

Sherry  Wines  Exported  from  Xerez  and  Port  St.  Mary  fbr  the  Years 

1835,  1836,0^^1837. 


BY  WHOM. 

1835 

18S6 

1831 

BY  WHOM. 

1835 

1836 

183T 

Butts. 

BuU». 

Butt*. 

Butt*. 

Butt*. 

ButU. 

X.Winiam  Oldham. 

2,243i 

9.265 

1.428 

X.  Damn  de  Goni     . 

679* 

710* 

615 

X.  Peter  Domeca.     . 
X.  Beigbeder  &  Co.  . 
P.  J.  W.  Burdon  .     . 

2.212 

3.0263 

9,003 

X*  Domrcq  &  Sons   . 

569* 

836* 

563 

1.4694 

1.602* 

1,194 

P.  J.  Cassasus     .     . 

563 

672* 

287 

1.392 

1.876* 
l.l65i 

1,787 

P.  J.  Mouslcy.     .     . 

475* 

650 

192 

X.  Gordon  &  Co.  .     . 

1.220* 

775 

P.  R.  Sorila    .     .     . 

450i 

912 

, 

P.  Manl  M.  de  Mora. 

1.185* 

1.458* 

1,293 

X.  Rivero.  Sons  .     . 

360 

3865 

309 

X.  Patrick  Oarvey    . 
X.  Haurie.  Nephews. 
X.  Widow  of  R.SheU 

1.180* 
I. 100* 

1.757J 
1.760* 

1.225 
1,566 

P.  Widow  Victoria  > 
&Son8    ...    J 

3381 

487* 

849 

1.027* 

605 

658 

P.  Lopez  Marlines    . 

395* 

408* 

155 

P.  J.  M.  Pieo  .     .     . 

1,017^ 

1.229* 

1,154 

1  Sundry     (  Xcrez  .     . 
Shippers! St  Mary  . 
P.  T.  Osborne     .     . 

66871 

5106* 

2666 

X.  Pcmarten  &  Co.  . 

978i 

1.1531 

1,019 

1893 

2362t 

8582 

P.  Duff  Gordon  &  Co. 

914* 

1.041* 

,. 

, , 

•  . 

1,019 

X.  Bastes  &  Soles     . 

843j 

961* 

593 

P.  I.  Ximenei     .     . 

833 

P.  R.Crowlcy&  Heirs 

599* 

406 

114 

ToUl.     . 

28,6575 

31.954* 

95,868 

Note, — X  and  P,  preceding  the  names,  mean  that  the  firms  respectirely  IWe  at  Xeres  aod  Port  St 
Mary. 

Annual  average  28,627  butts ;  and,  as  each  butt  contains  600  bottles 
of  wine^  the  annual  export  is  17,176,200  bottles,  or  1,431,350  dozens. 
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There  are  more  than  19  exporting-houies  from  Xerez,  and  more  than 
34  from  Port  St.  Mary,  as  I  have  the  names  of  48  firms  engaged  in  the 
wine  trade ;  and  there  are  many  others  at  both  places  whose  names  do 
not  appear  in  the  returns,  from  the  comparatively  small  way  in  which 
they  are  engaged :  such  persons  are  included  under  the  head  of  "  Sundry 
Shippers."  Sherry  wines  have  a  very  great  range  of  prices — one  house  at 
Port  St.  Mary  ships  them  at  14/.,  18/.,  22/.,  28/.,  34/.,  40/.,  45^,  52/.,  and 
58/.  per  butt:  some  houses  do  not  ship  wines  under  31/.  per  butt;  and 
the  highest  price  for  good  wines  appears  to  be  58/.  per  butt ;  but  when 
going  to  choice  wines,  such  as  Amontillado,  the  price  runs  from  70/.  to 
90/.  per  butt :  Paxarete  (a  sweet  wine),  from  60/.  to  70/.  per  butt :  but 
some  very  old  Sherry  and  Paxarete  is  valued  at  100/.  per  butt.  Most  of 
the  wine  shipped  from  Xerex  and  Port  St.  Mary  (particularly  from  the 
latter  place)  is  of  a  low  quality  and  cheap  price ;  to  approximate  to  the 
truth,  therefore,  in  an  eHimate  of  the  value  of  the  wine  trade,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  a  figure  lower  than  the  average  prices  of  different 
houses.  Using  as  a'  calculating  element  the  average  of  the  nine  prices 
at  which  a  house  in  Port  St  Mary  sells  its  wines,  it  would  give  34/.  11^. 
per  butt;  but  even  if  30/.  per  butt  be  used  to  determine  the  value  of  the 
wine  exports,  1  fear  it  would  be  too  high ;  however,  using  this  sum  as 
the  average  price  per  butt,  the  annual  average  value  for  the  last  three 
years  is  858,840/.  Much  of  the  wine  exported  goes  to  America ;  and 
as  it  is  evident  the  total  amount  is  below  the  consumption  of  England 
alone,  much  spurious  wine  must  be  drank  as  Sherry.  It  is  needless  to 
speak  of  the  European  trade  of  Cadiz :  the  impolitic,  and  indeed  absurd, 
imposts  upon  European  manufactures,  occasions  nearly  the  whole  of 
this  trade  to  be  contraband.  The  following  extracts  from  a  petition 
to  the  Cortes  throws  some  light  upon  the  state  of  Cadiz :  there  is  no 
doubt  great  exaggeration,  particularly  with  respect  to  population,  but 
the  picture  is  a  melancholy  one. 

Extract  from  a  Petition  to  the  Congrese,  from  the  Provincial  DepitaHoH 
qfCadiM^  in  the  Tiempo,  2nd  March,  lb38,  illuitrative  of  the  Commer^ 
cial  State  of  that  Town. 

Afrer  admitting  the  necessity  for  making  every  possible  sacrifice  i& 
the  present  timet,  they  state  the  utter  impossibility  of  Cadiz  and  its 
provinces  raising  13  million  reals,  and  Santander  800,000  reals,  towards 
the  forced  war  contribution  of  200  millions,  which  had  been  allotted  to 
it,  for  the  following  reasons : — ^  The  province  comprises  only  24  towns 
and  villages.  Cadiz  was  rich — was  the  centre  and  depositum  of  the 
gold  of  the  new  world ;  but  all  that  is  passed.  Calamities,  wars,  loss 
of  the  Americas,  and  strangers  profiting  by  its  misfortunes,  have 
banished  opulence  from  Cadiz.  A  belief  of  its  wealth  remains,  and  it 
is  burthened  with  13  millions,  while  Seville  has  only  6,  and  Malaga 
2,850,000  reals.  In  a  state  of  decadence,  and  without  commerce, 
Cadiz  cannot  raise  her  quota.  Even  in  the  sole  remaining  article  of 
traffic  (wine),  in  Jerex  and  Puerta  de  St  Maria,  no  few  respectable 
speculators  are  ruined :  16]^  millions  by  the  law  of  the  Cortes  is  assigned 
upon  the  territorial  and  pecuniary  wealth  of  Cadiz ;  and  as  a  specimen 
of  this  territorial  wealth,  the  Deputation  feel  themselves  bound  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Cortes  to  the  fiict,  that  in  consequence  of  the  emi^ 
gration  of  its  inhabitants  to  more  fortunate  countriesi  one-third  of  the 
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houses  are  vacant ;  that  the  rents  (alquiledas)  are  one-fifth,  or  at  most 
one-fourth  of  what  they  were ;  that,  in  San  Fernando,  rents  do  not 
exist,  the  occupier  not  being  able  to  pay,  and  the  owner  not  able  to 
obtain  his  remedies ;  and  in  short,  in  the  former  flourishing  town  of 
Puerto  Real,  since  the  war  of  independence,  there  are  not  any  houses 
tliat  are  not  in  ruins  !*'  (Signed) 

In  the  same  paper  there  is  a  petition  to  the  queen,  beautifully  written 
and  signed  by  the  prioresses  (preladas)  of  18  suppressed  convents  in 
Seville,  stating  that  their  properties  have  been  seized,  and  that  they  are 
left  to  starve.  "  They  implore  your  royal  clemency  to  preserve  them 
from  terrible  hunger,  which  threatens  all,  and  has  alreisLdy  carried  several 
victims  to  the  grave.  Yes,  madam,  several  nuns  wanting  those  aids 
indispensable  to  the  feeble,  the  sickly,  and  the  aged,  have  perished : 
they  could  not  pass  days  without  food. 

'^  We  are  Spaniards,  and  though  we  confess  ourselves  bound  to  con* 
tribute  to  the  necessities  of  the  state,  we  consider  that  the  law  preserves 
to  us  our  rights,  as  it  does  to  other  classes.  From  all  has  been  asked 
in  proportion  to  their  means ;  but  from  us  is  taken  all^  even  to  our  breads 
and  almost  our  water.  And  what  crime  have  we  committed  in  our 
innocent  asylums  that  this  difference  is  made  ?  Time  was  when  these 
habits  were  borne  by  the  Urracas,  the  Berenguelas,  and  the  Isabels ; 
and  the  garments  treated  with  contempt  in  the  present  times  were  looked 
upon  by  those  gone  by  as  symbols  of  honesty  and  modesty,  suitable  to 
our  sex  and  condition." 

(Signed  by  18  prioresses.) 

METEOROLOGY, 

The  very  considerable  length  to  which  this  paper  has  run  disables  me 
from  entering  at  large  into  the  meteorology  of  Cadiz,  of  which  I  have 
minute  daily  details  for  a  twelvemonth :  but  as  it  is  of  importance  to 
invalids,  I  shall  give  the  monthly  averages  of  the  barometer  and  ther* 
mometer,  both  of  which  instruments  were  freely  exposed  to  the  open  air 
in  the  shade.  The  observations  were  not  taken  by  myself,  but  were 
printed  daily  in  "  El  Tiempo"  newspaper. 


THERMOMETER  (Pahi) 

BAROMBTBRCEog.)          1 

Sunrise. 

12  o'clock. 

SoBMt 

SttorUe. 

lSo*dock. 

Sunset.    1 

1837,  June    •     • 

66° 

75' 

SOP 

25' 

7P 

50' 

29° 

90' 

2r 

94' 

29^ 

92' 

,,    July     •     . 

70 

, , 

82 

, , 

75 

50 

29 

94 

29 

97 

29 

93 

, ,     August      . 

70 

60 

83 

50 

76 

75 

29 

97 

29 

99 

29 

95 

, ,     September 

65 

25 

74 

50 

71 

50 

29 

95 

29 

98 

29 

95 

, ,     October     • 

60 

73 

70 

, , 

67 

25 

30 

09 

30 

11 

30 

09 

, ,     November 

52 

, , 

61 

•  • 

59 

25 

30 

05 

30 

06 

30 

04 

, ,     December « 

53 

50 

59 

58 

•  • 

30 

06 

30 

09 

30 

07 

1838,  January    . 

52 

25 

56 

50 

55 

25 

29 

79 

29 

81 

29 

79 

,,     February  . 

53 

76 

58 

•  • 

57 

25 

29 

83 

29 

87 

29 

84 

, ,     March  •     • 

54 

, , 

62 

75 

59 

75 

30 

04 

30 

05 

30 

03 

,,     April    .     . 
, ,     May     *     • 

Year  •     •     • 

54 

50 

64 

50 

62 

•  • 

29 

91 

29 

93 

29 

90 

59 

50 

69 

•  • 

65 

75 

29 

90 

29 

92 

29 

92 

59 

40 

68 

42 

64 

98 

29 

95 

29 

98 

29 

95 
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The  foregoing  table  testifies  to  the  remarkable  equableness  ot  the  cli- 
mate of  Cadiz,  both  in  relation  to  temperature  and  pressure  of  the  atmos- 
phere. Although  the  last  winter  was  so  remarkably  severe  in  England, 
the  thermometer,  on  one  solitary  occasion  only  (the  18th  January,  1838), 
fell  to  41**  Fahrenheit,  at  sunrise.  Frost  and  snow,  of  course,  were  not 
seen.  The  highest  indication  of  the  thermometer  was  on  the  2l8t 
August,  1837,  when,  at  noon,  it  rose  to  90®  SC.  By  a  comparison  of 
the  meteorology  with  the  table  of  mortality  for  1831-8,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  greatest  number  of  deaths  occurred  in  the  hottest  months,  June, 
July,  and  August,  and  when  the  atmosphere  was  at  about  a  mean  pres- 
sure ;  and  that,  on  the  whole,  the  healthiest  periods  were  when  the  baro< 
meter  stood  highest  and  the  thermometer  kmM. 

The  following  return  does  not  appertain  exclusiTely  to  the  statistics 
of  Cadiz  ;  but  so  little  is  known  of  the  general  state  of  Spain,  that  it 
cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest,  and  even  to  be  useful.  It  is  the  first 
autbentic  account  I  have  met  with  in  recent  times  of  the  exact  popu- 
lation of  Spain  :— 

Return  of  the  Number  of  Senators  and  Deputies  (Proprietary  and  Supple- 
mental) to  the  Cortes,  from  all  Spain,  corresponding  to  the  Population 
of  the  Provinces,  which  appeared  in  the  Royal  Decree  of  the  3rd  of 
August,  1837. 


g 

II 

u 

3'^ 

1 

u 

Si  J 

PROVINCES. 

Popolatton. 

1 

II 

II 

h 

PROVINCES. 

Popalation. 

1 

If 

^'J 

Alava    .      .     . 

67.583 

1 

i 

1 

2 

Lerida  .     .     . 

151,322 

8 

Albac«te    .     . 

180.763 

9 

4 

2 

6 

Logrooo     .     . 

147.718 

3 

Alicanto     .     . 

318,444 

'    4 

6 

3 

9 

Ln^o    .     .     . 

357.272 

7 

Almeria     .     . 

234.789 

3 

5 

8 

8 

Madrid .     .     . 

369,126 

7 

Avila    .     .     . 

137.903 

2 

3 

2 

5 

Malaga.     .     . 
MqkSi  .     .     . 

338.442 

7 

Bad«jot      .     . 

316.622 

4 

6 

3 

9 

280.694 

6 

Bareares.  IsIm 

289.197 

8 

6 

3 

8 

Navarra     .     . 

221.798 

4 

Barcelona  .     . 

442,273 

6 

9 

5 

14 

Orenso  .     .     . 

319.038 

6 

Borgos  .     .     . 

S94.407 

3 

2 

6 

Oviedo  .     .     . 

434.635 

9 

Cacerei      .     . 

S31.898 

3 

3 

8 

Palencia    .     . 

148.491 

3 

Cadiz    .     .     . 

324.703 

4 

3 

9 

I'ontovedra 

360.002 

7 

Canarias,  Iilas 

199,950 

2 

2 

6 

210.314 

4 

CaitelluQ     de) 
la  Plnau       .  j" 

199.090 

2 

2 

6 

San  Under  .     . 
Seifovia.     .     . 

166.730 
184.854 

3 
8 

CiadadReal   . 

277.788 

3 

3 

9 

Smrilla  .     .     . 

367.303 

7 

Cordoba     .     . 

315.459 

4 

3 

9 

Soria     .     .     . 

115,619 

2 

Coruna*     .     . 

435.670 

5 

6 

14 

?rj":  : 

233.477 

8 

5 

Cn«nca      .     . 

284.582 

8 

8 

8 

S14.988 

3 

4 

0«roDa .     .     . 

214.150 

3 

2 

6 

Toledo  .     .     . 

276.952 

3 

6 

Granada    .     . 

876.974 

4 

4 

11 

Valenda    .     . 

451.685 

5 

9 

GiiedaliOan    • 

159.044 

2 

2 

6 

VaUadoUd.     . 

184.617 

2 

4 

Gaipnzcoa.     . 

104.491 

1 

I 

3 

Vitcaya      .     . 

111,436 

1 

2 

Hoelra      .     . 

133.470 

2 

2 

6 

Zamora.     .     . 

159.425 

2 

8 

Hoesca.     .     . 

214.874 

3 

2 

6 

2«ragou   .     . 

304,823 

4 

6 

3 

Jaen     .     .     , 

966.919 
267.438 

3 

g 

g 

Leon     .     .     . 

3 

3 

8 

Total    .     . 

12,168.572 

im" 

241 

liT 

m 

1  collected  numerous  details  respecting  the  value  and  rental  of  landed 
and  house-property  in  Andalusia,  vineyards,  olive-groves,  gardens,  and 
arable  land,  as  indicated  by  the  public  sales  of  national  and  private  pro- 
perty ;  but  my  limits  do  not  permit  of  my  entering  upon  these  subjects. 
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Educational,  Criminal,  and  Social  8tatistic$  of  Newca^tle-Upon-Tpne, 
Drawn  up  by  William  Cakgill,  Esq.,  and  a  Committee  of  theEduca- 
cational  Society  of  Newcastle. 

[Read  be/ore  the  Slatittical  Section  of  the  Britith  Jstociation,  ^Ut  Augutt,  1838.] 

In  proceeding  to  lay  before  the  Section  the  result  of  the  enquiries  infcti- 
tutwi  into  the  Education  and  General  Condition  of  the  Inhabitants  of 
Newcastle,  by  the  Committee  of  the  Educational  Soeiety,  it  may  be  pro- 
per to  explain  that  the  extreme  diflSculty  experienced  by  the  members 
and  agents  Engaged  in  the*  work  has  been  the  cause  of  our  dispensing 
with  information  on  many  valuable  points,  in  order  to  secure  accuracy 
in  the  whole  of  those  which  we  should  submit  to  you. 

The  object  of  the  Committee  is  more  to  produce  correct  than  copious 
data  on  a  subject  on  which  each  individual  is  left  to  form  his  own  con- 
clusions solely  from  the  facts  stated ;  it  has  therefore  been  judged  de- 
sirable to  omit  entirely  those  points  on  which  the  information  obtained 
was  too  sparing  to  admit  of  being  classified  in  anything  like  a  degree 
approaching  to  certainty ;  preferring,  in  a  word,  accuracy  to  complete- 
ness, in  circumstances  where  both  could  not  be  combined.  We  may 
inform  you  that  the  enquiries  were  commenced  in  the  month  of  January 
last,  and  have  been  prosecuted,  with  little  intermission,  up  to  the  18tn 
of  the  present  month,  when  they  were  terminated.  The  information 
was  taken,  in  three  parishes,  by  the  agent  of  the  Society,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  two  others,  selected  for  the  purpose,  under  the  superintendence 
of  two  members  of  the  Committee  for  each ;  and  one  parish  (St.  Ni- 
cholas) was  especially  undertaken  by  our  member,  Mr.  Joseph  Watson, 
who,  with  two  overseers,  visited  every  school,  and  many  of  the  private 
houses  and  rooms  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes.  As  a  means  of  testing 
the  accuracy  of  the  whole,  after  it  should  be  condensed  into  the  abstract 
which  we  are  going  to  lay  before  you,  as  well  as  to  observe  the  general 
condition  of  the  inhabitants,  our  agent,  accompanied  by  a  friend,  visited 
every  house,  garret,  and  cellar  inhabited  by  separate  families  in  the 
whole  parish  of  All  Saints,  as  also  a  portion  of  the  township  of  Byker, 
containing  4000  inhabitants.  Exact  information  of  the  number  of 
children  able  to  read  and  write  was  in  this  manner  obtained  by  him, 
which  we  shall  also  detail  to  you. 

Much  care  has  been  used  by  the  Committee  in  obtaining  the  pre- 
sent population  of  Newcastle ;  for  many  circumstances  have  contributed, 
within  the  last  four  years,  to  cause  a  greater  increase  of  inhabitahts  than 
the  ordinary  rate  would  produce. 

The  total  Population,  according  to  the  census  taken  in  1831,  including 
the  townships  of  Byker,  EUwick,  and  Westgate,  being  within  the 
municipal  boundary,  was  found  to  be     ..•••.•••     51,719 

Allowing  the  common  rate  of  increase  of  2  per  cent  per  annum,  and 
after  examining  with  minuteness  the  causes  occasioning  an  unusual 
influx  of  persons  into  the  town,  we  estimate  the  increase  *<^  he 
12,281,  making  the  whole  population,  exclusive  of  Gateshead,   .     .     64,000 

The  ratio  shown  by  the  analysis  of  the  Newcastle  Population  Return 
of  1831  gives  the  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15, 
say  25  per  cent, 16,000 
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The  result  of  oar  investigation  shews  the  namber  of  Children  between 
those  ages,  receiving  instruction  of  some  kind,  in  day  schools,  Sunday 
schooUy  and  evening  schools  together,  to  be    •»•••*•     8,239^ 

By  which  it  appears  the  number  of  Children  between  the  ages  of  5 
and  15  receiving  no  instruction  whatever  is     •     •     »     ^^    •     •     •     7,761 

Or  nearly  the  same  deficiency  as  appeared  in  Liverpool,  according  to  the 
paper  read  there  to  the  Association  last  year. 

The  total  number  of  day  schools  is  found  to  be.     •     •     •     •     •  128 

, ,         , ,             Teachers  of  day  schools    ••••••  178 

I,         ,,             Sunday  schools.     •••».«»•  38 

,,         ,,              Children  attending  Sunday  schools  •     .     .  5053 
, ,         , ,              Sunday  schools  belonging  to  the  Established 

Church 10 

, ,         , ,             Sunday  schools  belonging  to  Dissenters  •     •  28 
, ,         , ,             Children  attending  Sunday  schools  belong- 
ing to  the  Established  Church.     .     .     .  1315 

,,         ,,             Children  attending  Sunday  schools  belong- 
ing to  Dissenters      ...••••  3743 

,,         ,,              Schools  supported  by  Endowment      •     •     •  6 
, ,         , ,                       , ,           , ,        Endowment  and    Sub- 
scription together.     •••••••  2 

,,         ,,             Schools  supported  by  Subscription  only      .  39 
,          , ,                        , ,           , ,          Subscription  and  Pay* 

ments  of  Scholars  together .     •     .     .     •  12 
, ,        , ,             Schools  supported  by  payments  of  Scholars 

only 107 

Number  of  schools  in  which  Reading  only  is  taught     •     •     •     •  29 

, ,                 , ,                  Reading  and  Writing  only  are  taught  11 
^ ,                ,f                 Reading,  Writing,  ami  Arithmetic  are 

taught *.     •     *  ^ 

ff  ,1  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and 

other  things  are  taught      •     •     •  98 

*  It  is  necessary  to  remark  that  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  ascertain  with 
accuracy  the  number  of  children  attending  Sunday  schools  only  and  the  number 
attending  dav  schools  only.  In  the  total  number  of  8-39  receiving  instruction 
a  considerable  proportion  are  known  to  attend  Sunday  schools  alone;  but,  as  the 
separate  proportions  have  not  been  ascertained,  no  opinion  is  given  as  to  tlieir 
relative  amount. 

Some  remarks  were  made  in  the  Section  upon  this  statement  of  the  number  of 
children  at  school,  as  exhibiting  too  unfavourable  a  view  of  the  amount  of  edu- 
cation afforded  to  the  youth  of  Newcastle.  The  two  following  facts  tend  to  refute 
this  opinion,  and  to  afford  reason  for  supposing  that  the  number  of  children  not 
receiving  education  is  actually  greater  than  represented  in  this  report.  First, 
the  children  attending  Sundoy  as  well  as  day  schools  are  counted  twice  over,  as 
has  just  been  stated  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  out  of  so  large  a  number  as 
5058  Sunday  scholars,  constituting  five-eighths  of  the  whole  number  of  children 
at  school,  a  considerable  portion  attend  day  schools  likewise.  In  the  parishes  of 
Westminster,  examined  and  reported  upon  by  the  Statistical  Society  of  London, 
that  portion  amounts  to  66  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of  Sunday  scholars, 
and  in  York  to  75  per  cent. ;  therefore  it  will  probably  be  found  necessary,  on 
this  ground,  to  make  a  considerable  deduction  from  the  total  number  of  scholars 
above  stated.  There  exists,  secondly,  another  large  class  which  ought  not  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  calculation  of  scholars  between  5  and  15  years  of  age,  namely,  tboae 
under  5  years,  who  were  stated  to  amount  to  above  1100,  but  who  are  enumerated 
with  the  other  children,  and  thereby  diminish,  in  a  corresponding  degree,  the 
number  of  children  between  those  ages  who  are  estimated  to  be  receiving  no  edu- 
cation. These  two  circumstances  combined  afford  strong  reason  for  suppoting 
that  the  report  gives  a  favourable,  rather  than  a  prejudicial,  view  of  the  present 
amount  of  edocation  in  Newcastle, — Ed. 
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All  Saints  pansh,  visited  by  our  agent,  Mr.  Frater,  produced  the 
following  results : — 

The  PopalatioD  in  1831  was  17,063,  and  may  be  now  estimated  at  20,000. 
Tlie  Dumber  of  children  between  the  a^^eof  3  and 

15  found  to  be  contained  in  the  parish  .     «     •     4352  or  21}  per  cent. 

or  which  were  found  able  to  read 3007  „  69        , 

,,  ,y  ,y      read  and  write  •     .     1935  „  44^       ^, 

,,  ,,  unable  to  read    •     •     •     .     1345,^31        ,, 

y,  J,  ,,     towrite   •     •     .     .     2417  „  55|      ,f 

Equal  diligence  was  used  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  number  of 
adults  able  to  read  and  write,  but  without  success.  In  making  such  en- 
quiry our  agent  was  universally  regarded  as  interfering  with  what  they 
thought  he  had  no  concern,  and  they  gave  answers  which  he  knew,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  to  be  false.  Out  of  1800  adults  questioned,  in 
one  district,  only  198  confessed  that  they  were  unable  to  read  or  write. 
In  another  district  only  214,  out  of  1892,  acknowledged  similar  igno- 
rance, and  in  a  third,  45  out  of  703. 

The  number  of  births  registered  from  the  Ist  July,  1837,  to  the  1st 
March,  1838,  in  the  same  district,  within  which  all  of  these  enquiries 
were  made,  are  found  to  be  243;  the  information  was  given  by  168 
persons  who  made  marks,  and  by  75  who  wrote  their  names,  which,  in 
many  cases,  were  not  legible. 

Of  400  births  and  380  deaths  registered  in  St.  Andrew's  parish,  from 
from  the  1st  July,  1837,  to  the  1st  July,  1838,  the  information  was 
given  by  496  individuals  who  signed  their  names,  and  by  284  who 
made  their  mark.  It  is  necessary  to  observe  that  St.  Andrew's  is  the 
parish  containing  the  greatest  number  of  inhabitants  of  the  wealthier, 
and  the  smallest  proportion  of  persons  of  the  poorer  class,  and  that 
many  of  the  latter  never  register  at  all.  It  is  also  common  for  persons 
unable  to  write,  and  who  may  have  occasion  to  register,  to  get  a  neighbour 
who  can  write,  to  give  the  information  for  him,  and  sign  the  registrar's 
book.  In  the  parishes  of  St.  John  and  St.  Nicholas  the  number  of  in- 
formants of  births  from  the  3d  January  to  the  80th  June,  1838,  was 
226,  of  whom  165  signed  their  names,  and  61  made  marks.  It  there- 
fore appears  that,  by  the  returns  from  each  of  the  four  districts  of  the 
town,  the  total  number  who  signed  is  736 ;  the  total  number  who  made 
their  mark,  513;  making  the  proportion  able  towrite  59  percent,  and 
the  proportion  unable  to  write  41. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  in  the  practice  of  binding  men,  as  is 
customary  every  year  in  collieries,  very  few  sign  their  names ;  but  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  infer  from  that  circumstance  that  they  are  unable 
to  write.  They  usually  make  their  marks  in  order  to  save  time,  and 
because,  from  their  hands  being  stiff  with  work,  writing  is  rendered  a 
slow  process. 

It  appears  from  the  enquiries  of  our  agent  that  the  number  of  chil- 
dren who  can  read  and  write  in  the  parish  of  All  Saints  is  44^  per  cent., 
and  the  number  of  children  found  to  be  receiving  education  in  the  whole 
of  the  town  is  51^,  while,  according  to  the  returns  of  the  registrar,  the 
parties  entering  their  signature  in  the  registers  can  write  in  the  propor- 
tion of  59  per  cent  Tbis  superiority  on  the  part  of  the  adults  may 
probably  arise  from  the  circumstance  of  the  greatest  portion  of  children 
leaving  school  before  the^  attain  the  age  of  12  years^  in  consequence  of 
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the  abundance  of  eipployment  for  children  of  that  age,  and  the  tame 
fact  may  partly  account  for  the  number  of  children  between  5  and  15 
who  are  not  attending  any  school  being  00  great.t 

State  qf  the  Schools. 

Notwithstanding  the  humiliating  result  which  our  investigation  has 
made  apparent,  leaving  nearly  one-half  of  the  children  of  the  whole 
town,  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15,  receiving  no  instruction  either  real 
or  nominal,  it  is  our  painful  duty  to  caution  you  against  believing  that 
the  whole  of  the  proportion  ascertained  to  be  receiving  some  kind  of 
instruction  in  schools  are  really  receiving  what  can  be  denominated 
**  Question.'*  Many  of  the  rooms  which  are  called  schools,  and  are 
included  as  such  in  the  foregoing  tables,  are  merely  receptacles  for 
children  that  cannot  be  conveniently  taken  care  of  at  home,  and  where 
instruction  is  scvcely  even  expected  or  wished  for  by  the  parents.  In 
numbers  of  instances  children  attend  these  schools  for  a  fortnight,  or  a 
week,  and  often  only  for  a  few  days,  and  cease  attendance  altogether, 
without  even  learning  their  letters ;  and  a  succession  of  such  attenders 
as  these  make  the  number  of  children  who  are  stated  in  the  table  as 
receiving  instruction  appear  greater  than  it  would  be  were  the  enquiry 
confined  to  the  number  which  actually  received  instruction.  In  one 
case  the  honest  teacher  of  a  pretty  large  school  (or  more  properly 
receptacle  for  children)  told  our  agent  that  if  she  managed  to  get  the 
children  to  remain  for  one  week,  which  was  not  oflen  done,  they  took  good 
care  that  they  never  appeared  again  ;  and  he  could  very  easily  believe 
this  to  be  true,  for  the  bed-room  used  as  the  school  was  so  filthy,  dark, 
ill-ventilated,  and  generally  miserable,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
could  remain  to  procure  the  netful  information. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  general  state  of  the 
schools  in  figures,  or  in  any  other  way  than  from  the  impression  of  the 
agents  and  the  members  of  the  committee  who  visited  them ;  but  we 
may  confine  ourselves  to  saying  that  they  found  many  of  Uie  dame 
schools  more  dean  and  orderly  than  they  expected,  considering  the  dirt 
and  disorder  that  surrounded  them ;  many,  however,  are  close,  filthy, 
iU-regulated,  and  the  teachers  utterly  unqualified  for  either  teaching  or 
keeping  the  children  in  order ;  and  a  still  greater  proportion  of  boys* 
schools  were  found  in  this  state — the  teachers  being  often  about  as 
ignorant  as  the  scholars,  and  so  badly  paid  as  to  be  unable  to  procure 

*  Id  one  extensive  and  well-conducted  colliery,  in  which  about  400  hands  are  em- 

f  loved,  there  are  from  40  to  50  boys  between  12  and  15  years  of  age,  and  15  or 
6  from  8  to  12,  who  go  down  the  pit  at  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  remain 
there  for  12  hours.  The  proportion  of  boys  in  some  collieries  is  stated  to  be 
much  greater.  About  half  an  hour  is  lost  in  going  to  and  from  work.  On  re- 
turning home  the  boys  have  their  meal,  play  about  for  an  hour  or  two,  and  then 
go  to  bed,  rising  again  in  time  to  re-commence  work  at  the  same  hour.  The 
viewer,  or  manager  of  this  colliery  stated  that  he  avoided  as  much  as  possible  em- 
ploviog  children  under  10  years  of  age,  but  iu  some  collieries  tliey  go  down  as 
•ariy  as  6  or  7  years  old.  Their  work,  it  is  true,  is  light,  consisting  of  opening 
and  shutting  the  traps,  or  doors  in  the  galleries,  driving  horses,  while  the  stronger 
lads  are  employed  in  rolling  the  loaded  corves  from  the  workings  to  the  crane; 
but  it  u  obvious  that,  after  a  stay  of  12  hours  in  the  pit,  there  can  be  little  oppor- 
tunity, and  it  can  scarcely  be  desired,  to  coaflne  them  them  trithin  doors,  even  for 
(he  purpose  9I  instruction. — En. 
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bo(^9  even  when  tbcy  knew  how  to  uie  them-^many  of  them  being 
unable  to  earn  more  than  6^.9  8^.9  and  10«.  per  week;  an4  in  one  instance 
the  teacher  (whose  qualifications  were  stmerior  to  many)  never  averaged 
more  than  1$.  6d.  per  week,  and  was,  of  course,  obliged  to  be  assisted 
by  charity.  Some  of  the  teachers,  whose  qualifications  were  found  to 
be  respectable,  stated,  that  the  desire  for  education  on  the  part  both  of 
parents  and  children  was  so  small,  that  many  of  them  would  not  attend 
any  school  if  they  were  offered  instruction  and  books  for  nothing. 
Others  stated  that  the  remuneration  of  teachers  was  such  as  to  offer  no 
temptation  to  pious,  intelligent,  well-^ucated  young  men  to  enter  upon 
the  duties  of  teaching,  it  being  quite  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  earn 
a  competent  livelihood.  It  is  necessary  to  understand  that  this  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  schools  is  confined  to  those  situate  in  the 
parts  of  the  town  inhabited  by  the  lower  classes ;  and,  although  it  is 
manifestly  undesirable  to  particularise  schools,  either  well  or  ill  con- 
ducted9  yet  we  deem  it  right  to  signalise  the  benefit  which  has  been 
conferred  upon  the  people  of  the  district  alluded  to  by  the  Royal 
Jubilee  School,  the  largest  in  the  town,  being  attended  by  500 
scholars. 

The  following  is  a  comparison  of  the  proportion  of  educated  to 
uneducated  in  Newcastle,  Manchester,  Salford,  Bury,  York,  and 
Liverpool,  according  to  the  Reports  of  the  Manchester  Statistical 
Society : — 

Number  of  Children  between  the  A^ee  q/*  5  and  \b  recewing 
no  InstruGtion* 
In  Bary  (LaBcashii«)  id  183S,  l^  per  cent,  of  Ihe  whole. 
,,  Salford.     .     •     .iol835, 22|  ,, 

,,  Maechester     «     .  in  1834, 25)  ,, 

,,  York    .     .     ,     .  in  1837,33  ,, 

, ,  NewcaMtle ...  in  1838,  4B\  , , 

,,  Liverpool  .     .     •  in  1837, 52{  ,, 

Statistics  qf  Crime,  1836-1838. 

There  have  been  committed  to  the  Prisons] 

at  Newcastle  (exclusive  of  Debtors)  since  I  Male*.  Females.  ToW. 

the  12th  October,  1836,  up  to  and  ioclu-y  75  507*  126 
live  of  24th  April,  1838,  1264  persons,! 

of  which  number  were J 

Of  whom  were  under  the  age  of  12     ...  11  U  22 

Oftheageof  12andunder  14 19  6  25 

,,             14         ,,         17 65  26  91 

,,            17         ,,         21 185  107  292 

,,            21         ,,         30 272  215  487 

,,            30  and  upwards 205  142  347 

757  507        1264 

Of  whom  can  neither  read  or  write     ...  243  204  447 

,,       can  read  only 108  125  233 

,,       read  or  write,  or  both  imperfectly  .  377  177  554 

,,       read  and  write  well 29  1  30 

757        "507        1264 


•WIUiiesp«tt  to  As  huge  MopottioDwfaiehihsfeaulM  in  this  table  War  to  the  HMlei,  seeHie 
Bditoi's  Npto  <n  ths  CriiaSoal  Jtotacas  of  MtwcasUe,  St  page  986. 
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Bendt  of  the  ObHrvoHtm  of  our  Agents  qfihe  General  CondUion^  Raie  qf 
Wagee,  ^.  qfthe  Lower  Clastee^  in  the  Parish  qfAU  Saints. 

We  have  already  stated  that  our  agents  visited  every  place  of  abode  in 
the  parish  of  All  Saints,  the  population  of  which  we  estimate  at  20,000, 
as  also  the  greatest  part  of  the  township  of  Byker,  containing  a  popula- 
tion of  about  6000.  His  object  was  chiefly  to  enquire  into  the  number 
of  children  in  the  parish  able  to  read  and  write,  and  to  ascertain  the 
causes  that  prevented  those  who  should  prove  unable  to  do  so  from 
having  been  sent  to  school  and  instructed.  We  have  already  given  the 
detailed  result  of  the  enquiries  into  the  number  of  children  ascertained 
to  be  able  to  read  and  write  according  to  the  replies  of  the  parents  and 
friends ;  but,  with  regard  to  the  causes  alleged  for  the  number  found  to 
be  untaught,  we  find  it  unnecessary  to  reduce  them  to  figures,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  replies  to  such  queries  being  almost  invariably  the  same. 
In  some  few  instances,  the  reasons  assigned  for  not  sending  children  to 
school  were,  that  the  elder  ones  were  kept  at  home  to  take  care  of  the 
younger ;  but  the  great  majority  of  persons  pleaded  the  hardship  of  pay- 
ing Irf.,  2d.y  or  3d.  per  week,  for  what  they  did  not  deem  of  any  materia! 
consequence — indeed,  poverty  in  some  shape  or  other,  was  almost  invari- 
ably the  cause  assigned  :  but  our  agent  has  deemed  it  his  duty  to  explain 
to  the  Committee  Uiat  he  could  seldom  place  any  faith  in  the  replies,  as 
the  appearance  of  the  dwellings,  as  well  as  his  knowledge  in  particular 
cases,  warranted  him  very  frequently  in  concluding  that  the  means  were 
ample  in  instances  where  such  reasons  were  alleg^. 

Although  the  general  condition  of  the  dwelling-places  and  the  inha- 
bitants cannot  be  said  to  form  anv  part  of  educational  statistics,  yet  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  allude  to  the  observations  of  our  agent  on 
the  state  of  the  humbler  population,  revealed  to  him  by  the  laborious 
process  of  visiting  tlie  places  of  abode  in  so  large  a  district.  In  many 
parts  of  the  parish  he  found  the  dwellings  close,  dirty,  and  miserable, 
without  the  semblance  of  order  or  comfort,  whole  families  often  inha- 
biting a  single  room,  and  living  in  an  atmosphere  of  a  nature  to  him 
totally  unendurable.  The  rooms  were  generally  good,  and  the  houses 
well  built,  and  capable  of  being  made  quite  comfortable  by  the  smallest 
attention  to  order,  cleanliness,  and  ventilation ;  but  the  ihabitants  did 
not  appear  to  consider  any  such  improvement  in  their  dwellings  of 
importance.  It  was  common  to  find  ashes  and  rubbish  of  other  descrip- 
tion deposited  in  a  comer  on  the  stairs,  and  removed  once  a  week  when 
there  was  a  sufficient  accumulation  to  block  up  the  passage.  In  that 
part  of  the  district  called  Sandgate  he  found  the  condition    of  the 

Sersons  inhabiting  the  houses  in  the  lanes  the  most  appalling.  In  his 
leport  to  the  Committee  he  says,  **  the  mind  cannot  picture  a  state  of 
greater  destitution  and  misery  than  what  appear  in  many  of  these 
houses ;  and  in  Pandon  their  condition  seems  not  much  better."  Yet 
it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  he  did  not  find  one  single  instance  of  a 
cellar  being  used  as  a  place  of  abode.  He  firequently  visited  these 
houses  during  meal-times,  and  generally  found  the  articles  of  food  to 
be  good  and  abundant :  but  in  this,  as  in  every  other  respect,  neither 
order  nor  system  was  obEcrved ;  one  child  would  be  found  in  possession 
of  a  whole  loaf,  another  of  some  fish,  and  a  third  of  something  else,  and 
all  eating  unsparingly,  aa  well  as  often  wasting  a  good  deal.    Our 
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agent  was  atrack  with  the  fact  that  in  thra  particular  district,  amidst 
the  greatest  general  wretchedness,  there  was  less  rudeness  and  suspicion, 
more  intelligence  and  respect  for  exertions  to  do  good,  and  he  alto- 
gether met  with  more  facility  and  good-will  in  the  prosecution  of  his 
enquiries,  than  in  any  other  district  he  visited. 

The  inhabitants  of  Sandgate  consist  in  part  of  rope-makers,  black- 
smiths, glass-makers,  &c.,  but  chiefly  of  keelmen,  boatmen,  and 
what  are  termed  "jobbing"  labourers.  The  rate  of  wages  earned  by 
rope-makers  averages  one  guinea  per  week,  and  steady  men  that  work 
over-hours  earn  25«.  and  26«.  per  week.  Common  labourers  in  rope- 
manufactories  receive  on  an  average  18«.  per  week.  The  average  rate 
of  wages  to  blacksmiths  may  be  estimated  at  a  guinea  per  week,  but  at 
the  present  time  they  enm  from  23».  to  24*.  per  week.  Skilful  glass- 
makers  earn  from  40;.  to  60^.  per  week,  and  common  labourers  em- 
ployed in  the  glass-works  are  paid  at  the  rate  of  12;.  to  18«.  per  week. 
The  wages  earned  by  keelmen  are  higher  than  almost  any  other  class 
of  men  in  Newcastle.  Those  that  are  steady  and  in  full  work  earn 
fully  405.  per  week  each,  and  even  the  more  improvident  can  earn  with 
ease  30;.  At  the  present  time  keelmen  may  be  constantly  employed  if 
they  choose,  and  for  some  time  the  chief  difficulty  has  been  on  the  part 
of  the  employers,  who  generally  have  more  work  to  offer  than  there  are 
keelmen  able  or  willing  to  undertake  it*  This  only  applies  to  those 
keelmen  residing  in  the  town  (the  quarters  I  have  been  alluding  to), 
and  not  to  those  engaged  in  carrying  coals,  who  live  chiefly  about  the 
collieries,  and  earn  considerably  less,  but  whose  employment  is  more 
regular.  The  "jobbing'*  labourers,  when  employed  by  the  day,  never 
receive  less  than  3;.  6d,  per  day,  but  more  generally  work  by  the  piece, 
when  they  earn  5«.,  6«.,  and  8;.  per  day,  by  continuing  their  labour 
(which  they  can  only  do  in  summer)  during  15  or  16  hours  in  the 
day. 

In  concluding  this  statement,  we  beg  to  apologise  to  the  Section  for 
having  made  so  much  of  the  information  gentrai^  as  also  for  having 
introduced  subjects  not  strictly  connected  with  the  statistics  of  educa- 
tion, to  which  our  investigations  were  first  intended  to  be  limited ;  but, 
during  the  progress  of  our  enquiries,  we  found  the  opportunities  of 
collecting  additional  valuable  information  so  easy,  in  fact  we  may  say 
they  unavoidably  presented  themselves  to  us,  that  we  did  not  fail  to 
turn  them  to  the  best  possible  account ;  and  although  our  investigation 
into  the  general  condition  of  the  districts  described  was  not  so  minute 
as  to  enable  us  to  reduce  the  points  to  figures,  the  subject  being  of  itself 
of  a  nature  to  render  it  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  tabulated  state- 
ment ;  yet  we  shall  not  consider  the  information  to  be  useless  if  it 
contribute  to  convey  an  accurate  impression  of  the  subjects  it  is  intended 
to  describe. 

We  may  mention  that  the  borough  of  Gateshead,  containing  about 
19,000  inhabitants,  although  virtually  forming  a  part  of  Newcastle,  has 
not  been  included  in  these  investigations,  because  our  time  for  collecting 
the  facts  was  too  limited  to  execute  more  than  we  have  done  with  the 
precision  to  which  it  was  our  chief  aim  to  attain. 
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[Read  be/m-e  the  StaHtiieal  Section  o/the  BrUitk  JstociaiioH,  9!hui  Aygmt,  1888.] 

Since  the  general  peace,  British  emigration  has  increased  at  the  follow- 
ing rate: — 

In  the  6r8t  five  years  after  the  peace  the  average  number  of  emigrants 
to  all  parts  of  the  world  was  annually  5000.  In  the  five  years  ending 
1831  it  was  annually  20,000.  In  the  seven  years  ending  1837  it  was 
annually  70,000.'  This  enormous  increase  is  likely  to  become  far 
greater,  in  consequence  of  the  favourable  reception  of  the  new  colonizing 
principle  of  selling  new  lands,  and  applying  the  price  to  sending  out 
emigrants. 

The  influence  of  this  increased  emigration  on  the  millions  of  bar- 
barous natives  in  those  new  lands  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  No 
human  power  can  stop  the  white  people ;  but  it  is  conceived  that  they 
may  be  wisely  guided,  so  as  to  become  blessings  to  the  aborigines, 
instead  of  a  scourge  and  a  curse. 

The  case  of  New  Zealand,  as  exhibited  in  the  following  facts,  is  an 
important  illustration  of  all  the  points  connected  with  the  subject : — 

The  New  Zealand  groiqp  consists  of  the  Northern  Island,  the  South- 
ern Island,  Stewart's  Island,  with  some  smaller  islands.  Its  situation 
is  between  34*^  and  48°  of  south  latitude,  and  167°  and  178®  of 
east  longitude.  Its  exact  extent  is  uncertain ;  according  to  the  account 
put  forth  by  the  New  Zealand  Association,  it  is  about  95,000  square 
miles,  or  60  millions  of  acres  ;  according  to  evidence  given  before  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1838,  it  is  about  100,000  square  miles. 

Population, — ^The  population  consists  of,  1st,  native  tribes ;  2nd, 
white  residents ;  3rd,  white  visitors,  or  transient  population ;  and  4th, 
mixed  race. 

1st,  with  respect  to  the  Native  Tribes. — In  1769-1773  the  popula- 
tion of  the  whole  group  was  estimated  at  100,000,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Remhold  Forster,  contained  in  his  Observations  made 
during  a  Voyige  round  the  World  (1778, 4to.  pp.  224).  "  The  southern 
Isle  of  New  Zealand  has  very  few  inhabitants ;  but  the  northernmost, 
according  to  the  accounts  we  had  from  Captain  Cook,  and  firom  what 
we  saw  in  some  few  places  as  we  passed  by,  is  much  better  peopled — 
nay,  in  some  spots  very  populous;  therefore,  allowing  100,000  souls  to 
both  isles,  we  rather  think  our  estimate  to  fall  short  of  the  true  popu- 
lation." Mr.  Montefiore,  in  his  evidence  given  before  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  year  1 838,  says,  with  reference  to  the  present  time,  "  I 
have  heard  the  population  stated  at  500,000  to  1,000,000,  in  the  whole 
country,  but  I  think  this  is  impossible ;"  and  Mr.  Coates,  the  Secretary 
to  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  in  his  evidence  before  the  same 
Committee,  states  that  "  there  are  above  200,000  in  the  whole  country, 
viz.,  105,000  in  the  northern  island,  and  95,000  in  the  southern."  Mr. 
Polack,  in  his  evidence  on  the  same  occasion,  states  that  "  there  are  5 
natives  to  3  square  miles  of  land,  or  130,000  inhabitants  in  the  whole 
country  ;"  and,  in  his  recent  work  on  New  Zealand  (vol.  ii.  p.  343),  he 
says  that  "the  native  population  is  about  150,000,  or  3  persons  to 

*  Report  of  the  Emigratioii  Commisiionert,  1838. 
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aboat  2  jtquare  miles."  The  Rey.  W.  Gate  states  that  there  are  about 
180,000  in  the  northern  island,  and  adds,  '^  I  have  seen  the  greater 
proportion  of  them." 

The  native  classes  are  the  chiefs,  the  common  free  people,  and  the 
slaves,  or  prisoners  of  war.  The  chiefs  are  about  one-tenth  part  of  the 
whole.  A  ONdsiderable  number  of  the  natives  are  absent  frotn  New 
Zealand  in  foreign  ships,  or  in  visiting  foreign  countries. 

2nd,  fVhite  Residents.— -Thert  are  from  1800  to  2000  British  sub- 
jects in  New  Zealand,  of  whom  158  are  runaway  convicts  or  sailors.^ 
On  the  Southern  Island  there  have  been  Europeans  during  the  last  35 
years,  principally  sealers  and  whalers  i''  200  or  300  English  are  settled  in 
Queen  Charlotte's  Sound  in  Cook's  Straits.  There  is  another  English 
settlement  in  Stewart's  Island,  and  another  in  Dusky  Bay.*^  The  first 
religious  mission  was  established  in  1814,  when  some  runaway  convicts 
were  found  in  the  North  Island.  Traders  had  already  bartered  European 
goods  for  flax.'  In  a  petition  addressed  to  King  William  IV.  in 
1837,  by  193  persons,  including  24  Wesleyan  and  Church  missionaries, 
it  is  stated,  that  '*  Several  of  your  Majesty's  subjects  have  resided  in 
New  Zealand  for  more  than  20  years,  since  which  their  numbers  have 
accumulated  to  more  than  500  north  of  the  river  Thames  alone.  The 
frequent  arrival  of  persons  from  England  and  the  adjacent  colonies,  is 
a  fruitful  source  of  augmentation,  and  there  is  reason  to  anticipate  a 
rapidly  rising  colony  of  British  subjects  here."  It  was  given  in  evidence 
before  the  House  of  Lords,  that  '*  European  settlers  have  increased 
wonderfully  of  late ;" '  and  Mr.  Polack,  in  his  work  on  New  Zealand, 
states  that  there  are  '*  150  white  residents  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,"^  and 
that  there  are  3  or  4  whites  with  every  tribe,  the  chiefs  not  suflering 
them  to  be  taken. 

3rd,  PFhite  Visitors^  or  Transient  Population, — 

1642,  Tasman,  Dutch,  mutual  hostilities  between  natives 
and  visitors. 
October,      1769,  Cook,  English,  ditto. 
December,  1769,  Sunrille,  French,  ditto. 
1772,  Marion,  French,  ditto. 
1791,  Vancouver,  English. 
From  the  time  of  Vancouver's  visit  to  the  present  day  (1791-1838^ 
an  uninterrupted  intercourse  has  been  kept  up  with  New  Zealand, 
some  thousands  of  vessels  of  every  description  having  touched  on  every 
part  of  the  coast,  from  the  North  Cape  to  the  land  farthest  south.^ 

Northern  Island. — ^The  Bay  of  Islands  was  principally  preferred 
after  1791.' 

One  thousand  European  and  American  sailors  have  been  seen  at  one 
time  in  the  Bay  of  Islands.^ 

In  1836  the  following  ships  visited  the  Bay  of  Islands : — 

^  Evidence  before  Hoase  of  Commons'  AborigiDes  Committee,  1836,  p.  143. 
^  Evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords,  p.  81,  Mr.  Polack. 

*  Ibid.,  p.  146,  Mr.  Baring. 

*  PolaclTs  New  Zealand,  vol.  i.  pp.  325,326. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  81.  «  Ibid.,  p.  150. 

^  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  47.  *  Ibid.,  p.  49. 

J  Evidence  before  ^  Houae  of  Lords,  1838. 
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Southern  Island, — In  1836  from  12  to  36  ships  were  seen  at  a  time 
in  the  Southern  Islands ;  and  300  sailors  have  been  known  to  '*  run** 
at  a  time  there.* 

4th,  The  Mixed  Race. — A  considerable  population  is  springing  up 
from  the  marriages,  or  from  the  illicit  intercourse  of  white  settlers  and 
visitors  with  New  Zealanders. 

The  white  inhabitants  and  visitors  are  chiefly  English,  with  many 
Americans,  and  some  few  French  and  other  Europeans. 

The  classes  are — Ist,  official  persons,  as  the  English  and  other  agents, 
consuls,  and  occasionally  the  military  and  navy ;  2nd,  the  missionaries 
dependent  on  societies  in  Europe ;  3rd,  traders ;  4th,  sailors ;  5th,  con- 
victs ;  and,  6th,  mechanics  and  labourers. 

The  whole  of  these  people  do  some  good,  and  all  have  done  some  evil, 
in  New  Zealand ;  and  the  particular  influence  of  the  diflerent  classes 
upon  the  character  of  the  natives  is  the  most  interesting  circumstance 
in  the  history  of  New  Zealand.  What  that  influence  has  hitherto  been 
will  be  easily  inferred  from  the  facts  brought  forward  under  the  several 
heads  in  this  statement. 

fFhiU  Visitors,  or  Transient  Population. — ^The  circumstances  at* 
tending  the  transient  visits  of  Europeans  to  New  Zealand  have  not  dif- 
fered from  those  which  have  attended  their  occasional  visits  to  all  savage 
countries.  Want  of  caution,  and  want  of  consideration  for  the  rights  of 
the  natives  have  led  to  frequent  massacres  on  both  sides.  But  the  New 
Zealanders  have  generally  evinced  a  good  disposition  towards  their  vi- 
sitors ;  and  there  is  less  blood  shed  at  present  between  the  two  parties 
than  was  common  in  former  years,  from  the  times  of  Tasman,  Cook,  and 
the  rest.  The  killing  of  a  white  man  by  a  New  Zealander  is  now  more 
rare  than  the  murder  of  white  men  by  white  men  in  the  country. 

The  French, — The  chief  peculiarity  in  New  Zealand,  with  regard  to 
white  people,  is  the  asserted  dislike  of  the  French  by  the  natives,  which 
involves  circumstances  of  the  greatest  importance,  and  in  which  there 
is  a  mystery  proper  to  be  cleared  up. 

It  is  certain  that  one  of  the  earliest  visits  to  New  Zealand  by  a  French 
ship  occurred  in  1772,  the  commander  being  M.  Marion  du  Fresne ; 
and  that,  from  some  unknown  cause,  his  friendly  intercourse  with  the 
natives  was  suddenly  changed  into  hostility,  which  ended  in  the  killing 
of  M.  Marion  and  many  of  his  officers  by  the  natives,  and  in  the  French 
taking  extremely  sanguinary  revenge. 

It  is  asserted  that,  in  consequence  of  this  unhappy  event,  the  New 
Zealanders  have  a  peculiar  dislike  to  the  French.  &ut  this  is  in  the 
highest  degree  improbable.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  example  of  a  lasting 
feeling  of  vengeance  in  any  savage  people  for  the  civilized  nations  that 
has  injured  them.  Their  placability  in  this  respect  is  one  of  their  re- 
markable characteristics ;  and  it  is  altogether  distinct  from  their  revenge- 

^  Polack's  New  Zealand,  p.  252. 

>  Account  of  New  Zealand  by  the  New  Zealand  AiaociatioD^  p.  347* 
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ful  disposition  in  individual  cases.    It  is  indispensable  to  ascertain  the 
whole  truth  in  this  matter. 

Captain  La  Place,  a  distinguished  French  officer,  at  this  moment 
commanding  a  discovery  ship  in  the  South  Seas,  was  in  the  Bay  of 
Islands  in  1830,  with  another  ship  of  war,  the  Favorite.  In  his  ac- 
count of  his  first  voyage,  published  by  the  French  government  in  1885, 
he  refers  to  the  point  in  question  as  follows : — **  The  missionaries  of 
the  Bay  of  Islands  exhibit  neither  the  charity  which  all  the  ministers  of 
religion  profess,  nor  the  generosity  for  which  their  countrymen  are  re- 
markable towards  strangers.  My  offers  and  my  solicitations  to  obtain 
from  them  some  refreshments  for  our  sick  were  alike  vain  ;  and  I  soon 
convinced  myself  that  these  preachers  of  the  Gospel,  suspecting  me  of 
political  pinrposes,  endeavoured  to  disturb  the  harmony  that  existed  be- 
tween me  and  the  natives,  by  insinuating  to  them  that  I  meant  to  take 
possession  of  the  bay,  and  revenge  the  massacre  of  Marion.''"" 

Mr.  Polack  states*  this  case  in  the  following  terms :  "  On  the  arrival 
of  Captain  La  Place  in  the  French  corvette  *  La  Favorite,'  in  October, 
1831,  a  report  was  industriously  circulated  in  Sydney,  and  the  Bay  of 
Islands,  that  this  enterprising  commander  intended  to  take  possession 
of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his  august  master,  Louis  Philippe.  This 
fabulous  report  occasioned  a  few  of  the  native  chiefs  to  hold  conferences, 
which  resulted  in  their  requesting  the  missionaries  to  address  a  letter 
to  his  late  Majesty  William  IV.  at  their  dictation."  In  this  letter  is 
the  following  passage  : — 

**  We  hear  that  the  tribe  of  Marion  is  at  hand  coming  to  take  away 
OUT  land.  We  therefore  pray  thee  to  become  our  guardian,  and  the 
friend  of  these  islands,  lest  the  tearing  of  other  tribes  should  come  near 
to  us,  and  lest  strangers  should  come  to  take  away  our  land.**' 

With  reference  to  this  petition,  Mr.  Coates,  in  his  evidence  before 
the  House  of  Lords,  says — 

"  These  chiefs,  who  say  in  their  letter  to  the  King  that  the  tribe 
of  Marion  is  at  hand,  mean  the  French.  Why  they  are  called  the 
tribe  of  Marion  I  do  not  know.'*  ** 

Captain  Fitzroy's  evidence  is  to  the  same  effect. 

•*  There  is  a  serious  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Frenchmen  settling  in 
New  Zealand.  There  is  a  strong  prejudice  against  them,  which  ori- 
ginated with  the  massacre  many  years  ago,  when  some  of  Marion's 
crew  were  murdered,  and  their  death  was  revenged  by  others  of  the 
French  ship's  company.**  ^ 

The  question  is,  whether  the  dislike  of  the  New  Zealanders  to  the 
French  is  the  genuine  consequence  of  the  case  of  Marion,  or  whether 
any  of  the  English  have  excited  this  dislike.  It  is  certainly  not  the  way 
to  civilize  savages  to  act  wrong  towards  our  civilized  friends. 

Depopulation. — ^Mr.  Coates,  the  secretary  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  states,  in  his  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords,  that  "  the 
missionaries  think  the  native  population  is  decreasing.''  He  adds,  **  I 
doubt  it.**' 

The  government  agent  in  New  Zealand  asserts,  in  a  dispatch,  that  **  at 
the  Missionary  Institutions  the  native  chHdren  are  dymg  extensively.'*' 

"*  VoyaM  de  la  Favorite,  tome  iv.  p.  35.,  cited  in  Bannister's  British  Colonixa- 
tion  and  Coloared  Tribes,  183S,  p.  182. 
■  Polack's  New  Zealand,  vol.  ii.  p.  218.        °  Ibid.,  p.  273.        p  Ibid.,  p,  175. 
^  Ibid.,  pp.  180, 181.  '  House  of  Commons*  Papers  for  1837. 
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The  following  causes  of  depopulation  are  tecoutited  by  a  recent 
writer:  1.  The  wars  from  1821  to  1830,  which  were  occftaioned  by 
Strongi,  who  visited  England.  2.  Want  of  occupation^  which  prompts 
war.  8.  Superstition,  which  forbids  food  being  given  to  the  sick,  and 
so  kills  "  thousands."  4.  Bewitching  kills  '*  thousands."  5.  The 
degraded  state  of  the  women,  and  polygamy.  6.  Suicides.  7. 
Diseases.' 

It  was  stated  in  evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords,  that  the  popu- 
lation is  even  now  but  "  a  remnant  of  what  it  was  in  the  memory  of  some 
European  residents.**  *  And  Captain  Fitzroy  testifies  that  the  general 
opinion  in  1835  in  New  Zealand  was,  that  the  population  was  decreasing 
fast." 

Diseases, — Captain  Cook  says,  in  1769,  "  These  people  enjoy  perfect 
and  uninterrupted  health.  We  never  saw  a  single  person  who  appeared 
to  have  any  bodily  complaint ;  nor  the  slightest  eruption  on  the  skin^ 
nor  marks  of  an  eruption." ' 

Dr.  Forster  expatiates  on  the  general  healthiness  of  the  New  Zea- 
landers ;  but  he  thinks  the  venereal  disease  was  among  them  before 
our  arrival.' 

The  venereal  disease  now  is  so  common,  that  a  medical  witness  has 
stated  to  the  House  of  Lords  that  49  women  in  50  have  it  (Evidence, 
p.  20).  The  natives  attribute  it  to  the  Europeans  (p.  32).  Other 
diseases  are  common  and  fatal.  Scrofula  is  prevalent  (ib.  20).  The 
influenza  has  been  fatal  to  many  (ib.  199).  Cutting  timber  for  ^ 
Europeans  has  introduced  a  new  disease  (ib.  119,  188). 

Native  Laws  and  Usages, — **  The  chiefs  exercise  a  sovereign  authority 
in  the  administration  of  justice  after  their  fashion. 

*'  I  have  heard  them,  and  seen  them  sit  together,  and  form  a 
council."" 

"  Each  chief  legislates  for  his  own  territory.  The  customs  and  laws 
appear  to  be  very  much  alike,  and  they  seem  to  be  remarkably  tenacious 
of  them.  They  initiate  their  children  into  them  in  very  early  days. 
It  is  very  amusing  to  see  them  teaching  their  children.  They  will 
teach  them  as  if  they  were  old  persons.  In  return,  they  hear  them  as 
patiently  as  if  they  were  old  people  speaking,  allowing  the  child  to  ask 
questions. 

"  They  appear  to  have  councils,  or  annual  meetings,  or  feasts.  Chiefs 
of  various  tribes  meet  together,  and  speak  at  great  length,  sometimes  on 
war,  and  sometimes  on  all  sorts  of  subjects. 

"  They  have  their  assistants  to  sit  with  them  as  reporters,  to  assist 
them  to  remember  their  speech.  If  they  forget  any  points  they  refer  to 
these  friends,  of  whom  some  attend  to  one  thing,  and  some  to  another.'"" 

In  the  petition  to  the  King  of  England  before  quoted,  it  is  asserted 
that  "the  chiefs  are  incapable  of  exercising  the  duties  of  an  inde- 
pendent government ;"  and  Mr.  Polack,  in  his  account  of  New  Zea- 
land, states  that  "the  law  of  force  has  hitherto  ruled  the  country."^ 

Character  and  Capabililies  of  the  Natives  ;  Industry  ;  Food, — In 
Cook's  time,  the  natives  are  reported  by  Dr.  Forster  to  have  been  "  hos- 

•  Polack,  2nd  vol.  pp.  331,  336,  344.  *  Ibid.,  p.  183.  «  Ibid.,  p.  34a. 

*  First  Voyage,  Hawke^worth,  vol.  iii.  p.  460.  y  Observatioos,  p.  482. 

*  Mr.  Montenore's  Evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords,  p.  65. 

•  Mr.  Watkins'8  Evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords,  pp.  27,  29,  30. 
«'Tol.ii.p.43L 
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pitable,  sincere,  and  generons  friends ;  intrepid  and  bold  warriors ;  im- 
placable and  cruel  enemies ;  carrying  tbeir  thirst  of  revfenge  even  to 
such  a  degree  of  inhumanity  as  to  feast  upon  their  unfortunate  pri- 
soners. They  are  generally  men  of  sound  understanding,  and  have  taste 
and  genius ;  as  proofk  of  which  may  be  mentioned  their  curious  carv- 
ings and  other  manufactures."  ° 

"  It  appears  to  me  that  the  New  Zealanders  must  live  under  perpe- 
tual apprehension  of  being  destroyed  by  each  other.  .  .  .  Notwithstand- 
ing this  divided  and  hostile  state,  travelling  strangers  (New  Zealanders), 
who  come  with  no  ill  design,  are  well  received  and  entertained  during 
their  stay.  Thus  it  is  that  a  trade  for  green  talc  is  carried  on  through- 
out the  whole  northern  island.  They  seem  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  little  knowledge  they  are  masters  of,  without  attempting  in  the 
least  to  improve  it*'  * 

**  Their  master-piece  is  carving,  which  is  found  on  the  most  trifling 
things;  and,  in  particular,  the  heads  of  their  canoes  are  sometimes 
ornamented  with  it  in  such  a  manner  as  not  only  shews  much  design, 
but  is  also  an  example  of  their  great  labour  and  patience  in  execution. 
'  Their  cordage  for  fishing-lines  is  equal  in  strength  and  evenness  to  that 
used  by  us ;  and  their  nets  are  not  at  all  inferior.  But  what  must  cost 
them  more  labour  than  any  other  article  is  the  making  the  tools  we 
have  mentioned.''  • 

**  Their  principles  of  honesty  and  public  failh  are  noble  and  ro- 
mantic." ' 

"  They  treat  their  women  in  the  most  oppressive  manner,  and  the 
parents  and  relations  frequently  sell  to  strangers  the  favour  of  females 
against  their  will."  * 

"They  build  some  of  their  houses  with  elegance.  Their  dress 
shelters  them  against  the  weather."  ^ 

"They  think  themselves  happy — nay,  happier  than  the  best  regu- 
lated nations,  and  every  individual  of  them  is  so  perfectly  contented 
with  his  condition,  that  not  even  a  wish  is  left  in  his  breast  for  the 
least  alteration. 

"  None  of  the  New  Zealanders,  upon  the  offer  being  made  to  them, 
showed  any  desire  to  go  with  us  to  our  own  country." ' 

"In  1769,  Mr.  Banks  saw  some  of  their  plantations,  near  Poverty 
Bay,  south  of  the  Thames,  in  the  northern  island,  where  the  ground 
was  as  well  broken  and  tilled  as  even  in  the  gardens  of  the  most  curious 
people  among  us.  In  these  spots  were  sweet  potatoes,  colos,  or  eddas, 
well  known  and  much  esteemed  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  some 
gourds.  The  sweet  potatoes  were  planted  in  small  hills ;  some  ranged 
in  TOWS,  and  others  in  quincunx ;  all  laid  by  a  line  with  the  greatest 
regularity.  These  plantations  were  of  different  extent,  from  1  or  2 
acres  to  10;  taken  together  there  were  about  150  acres  in  cultivation 
in  the  whole  bay,  though  we  never  saw  100  people.     Each  district  was 

«  Dr.  J.  R.  Forster's  Observations  during  a  Voyage  round  the  World,  1787, 4to. 
.237. 

*  Cook's  Thircl  Voyage,  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  137-140. 

•  Dr.  Aoderton's  ObservatioDt  on  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  160. 
Dr.  Forsur,  p.  331.  «  Ibid.,  pp.  321,  322. 
Ibid.,  p.  323.  Ibid.,  p.  302. 
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fenced  in,  generally  with  reeds,  placed  so  closely  that  there  was 
scarcely  room  for  a  mouse  to  creep  through."^ 

*'  In  the  Southern  Island  the  food  consisted  of  fish  and  fem-ioots, 
for  we  saw  no  cultivated  ground.  In  comparison  with  the  inhabitants  of 
other  parts,  they  are  poor.  They  had  scarcely  anything  but  fish  to 
dispose  of.*'  ^ 

'*  In  Cook's  time  they  feasted  on  their  prisoners ^  I  asked,' 

says  Dr.  Forster,  *  whether  they  eat  the  flesh  of  such  of  their  friends 
as  had  been  killed  in  war,  but  whose  bodies  were  saved  from  falling 
into  the  enemy's  hands.'  They  seemed  surprised  at  the  question,  which 
they  answered  in  the  negative,  expressing  some  abhorrence  at  the  very 
idea.  Their  common  mode  of  disposing  of  their  dead  is  by  depositing 
the  bodies  in  the  earth."  * 

"Their  cannibalism  has  been  represented  by  the  ingenious  Dr. 
Hawkesworth  (vol.  iii.  b.  ii.  ch.  9)  as  introduced  among  the  New  Zea- 
landers  by  hunger,  but  I  dissent  from  his  opinion.  I  did  not  And  them 
ever  so  much  distressed.  They  have  prudence  enough  to  provide  stores 
ofall  kinds,  in  proper  season.  When  they  catch  more  fish  than  they 
can  eat,  they  carefully  dry  and  lay  them  up.  Their  women  go  fre- 
quently up  the  hills,  which  are  covered  to  an  immense  extent  widi  fern, 
and  dig  up  the  roots  for  dry  food,  when  fish  and  other  eatables  cannot 
be  had.  We  saw  great  quantities  of  these  provisions  in  their  huts,  and 
frequently  found  them  employed  in  preparing  both  fish  and  fern-roots 
for  the  bad  season."  " 

Mr.  Polack  gives  the  following  testimony  of  their  condition  in 
1836  :— 

*^  Raper,  a  chief  of  my  party,  strongly  insisted  on  the  services  of  the 
Europeans  to  the  natives  by  a  thousand  acts,  instancing  several  inven- 
tions that  had  been  introduced  to  save  labour,  as  the  chisel,  the  adze, 
the  axe,  the  tomahawk,  which  has  superseded  the  ancient  stone  instru- 
ments, continually  subject  to  be  broken.  These  facts  were  answered  by 
a  murmur  from  the  audience,  expressive  that  they  were  invaluable. 
Raper  then  instanced  the  introduction  of  the  pig,  com,  and  potatoes, 
and  other  esteemed  edibles  presented  to  the  country  by  the  white 
men."" 

The  same  author  says — "  I  spent  the  twilight  in  viewing  the  plan- 
tations, laid  out  in  the  neatest  order.  Few  farms  in  civilized  countries 
could  be  planted  with  greater  attention  to  neatness.  The  potatoes  and 
kumeras  were  planted  in  rows  of  small  hills ;  between  them  the  large 
broad  loUis-leaf  of  the  farinaceous  tarro  appears ;  large  patches  of  the 
Indian  corn  grew  in  neat  order  to  the  right ;  and  the  land  was  cleared 
of  weeds,  piled  above  the  walls  of  stone  collected  from  the  ground, 
which  I  calculated  was  20  acres.  There  were  besides,  cabbages,  shal- 
lots, garlick,  tiurnips,  and  the  kaipakeha,  a  sort  of  yam,  but  superior." 
. . . ."  These  were  Heathen  plantations."  " 

"There  are  districts  of  clever  men,  such  as  the  East  Cape;  they 
make  handsome  mats,  and  are  peculiarly  clever  in  carving."  ^ 

J  Cook^s  First  Voynge,  llaivkeswortb,  vol.  U.  p.  313.        ^  Ibid.>  vol.  ii.  p.  405. 

»  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  4to.  vol.  i.  pp.  137,  138. 

»  Dr.  Forster,  p.  325. 

^  Polack's  Seveo  Years  in  New  ZeaUnd,  1838,  vol.  i.  p.  178.        *  Ibidv  p.  181. 

'  House  of  Lords'  fivtdence,  p.  90. 
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**  A  nathre,  who  has  taken  the  Englbh  name  of  Bailey,  is  the  chief 
mate  of  a  vessel  of  300  tons.  He  would  have  heen  captain  if  our  navi- 
gation laws  allowed  if  '^ 

**  The  native  New  Zealandera  are  capable  of  rising  above  the  common 
seamen.  They  shew  a  wish  to  make  progress.  They  are  better  men 
than  the  ordinary  crews  of  our  whalers.  ' 

**  The  New  Zealanders  expect  payment  for  everything  you  take  from 
them.  They  always  honestly  dischaige  the  credit  given  them.  Some 
traders  have  large  quantities  of  stores  in  various  parts.  The  ships  have 
come  to  induce  the  natives  to  sell  the  flax  ordered  for  other  parties,  but 
nothing  on  earth  would  induce  them  to  sell  it  to  the  third  parties." ' 

'^  I  agreed  mvself  with  three  natives  in  1835 ;  they  appeared 
thoroughly  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  agreement.  They  entered 
into  my  service,  as  they  called  it,  and  worked  8  hours  a  day.''  ^ 

**  There  is  no  indisposition  in  the  natives  to  work  for  a  compensation. 
They  take  the  whales ;  they  mix  in  the  boats,  and  are  good  whalers."  " 

"  There  are,  at  present  (1830  to  1837),  sailing  in  the  Pacific,  ships 
with  cargoes  worth  20,000/.  steered  by  New  Zealanders  day  and 
night."* 

**  Where  the  New  Zealanders  have  had  an  opportunity  of  being  in- 
structed they  have  shewn  great  ability.  Their  farms  have  astonished 
every  stranger." ' 

^  The  natives  have  a  very  great  desire  to  be  taught  to  read  and 
write."  They  worked  for  me  in  clearing  the  ground,  sawing  timber, 
gardening,  fencing,  &c. ;  we  paid  them  monthly  with  duck  trousers,  or 
shirts,  or  blankets ;  with  potatoes  for  their  daily  food,  and  occasionally 
flour  or  tobacco,  slates  and  pencils,  knives  or  razors,  and  other  small 
articles."  • 

In  a  missionary  letter  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords,  dated  lat  De- 
cember, 1837,  it  is  stated  that—'*  The  natives  have  this  year  fine  crops 
at  Waimate— 40  acres  of  wheat.  Very  few  of  them,  however,  will  be 
eflScient  fanners.  It  requires  too  much  outlay,  and  too  much  hard 
work  and  perseverance.  It  is  however  a  pleasing  sight  to  see  them 
growing  sufficient  to  help  them  when  sick."^ 

'*  The  disposition  to  active  and  steady  industry  among  the  natives 
goes  to  a  very  limited  extent,  and  is  found  almost  exclusively,  if  not 
altogether,  among  those  natives  who  have  been  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity." • 

**  Under  the  influence  of  the  missionaries,  and  in  that  comparatively 
advanced  state  of  civilization  to  which  they  are  brought  through  the 
agency  of  the  missionaries,  anything  like  a  habit  of  steady  industry  is 
not  to  be  found  to  any  considerable  extent."  ' 

PRODUCTION — EXPORTS. 

Mr.  Montefiore  states,  with  reference  to  the  natives  south  of  the 
Thames,  and  remote  from  the  missionaries,  that  '*  they  cultivate  un- 

*!  Evidence  before  the  House  of  Lord*,  p.  91. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  75,  Mr.  Enderbv.  *  Ibid.,  p.  59.,  Mr.  Mont«fiorc. 

^  Ibid.,  Mr.  Flatt,  p.  34.    '  >  Ibid.,  Mr.  Montefiore,  p.  168. 

«  Ibid.,  Mr.  Polack,  p.  79. 
Mbid.,p.79.  «  Ibid.,  p.  34. 

*  Mr.  FlaU't  Evidence,  1834-37,  p.  34.  ^  Evidence,  p.  197. 

°  Mr.  Coate's  Evidence,  p.  181.  <*  Ibid.,  p.  249. 
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Mmmoiily  well;  Aiey  fenoe  in  thdr  kind;  thdr  potatoes  are  cultivated 
better  ih%ia  by  many  of  the  settlers  in  New  South  Wales.     Those  I  joip 

were  heathens.    They  build  fine  canoes Last  year 

we  bad  sevaral  tiiousand  bushels  of  maiae  from  Poverty  Bay."  * 

'M  see  that»  in  1887,  my  firm  in  Sydney,  being  the  agents  for  parties 
who  are  cultivating  in  Poverty  Bay,  received  large  quantities  of  maize, 
wheat,  and  potatoes,  fiaz,  pork,  hogs'  lard,  whale-bone,  (nl>  and  every 
thing  in  which  the  country  abounds.'' ' 

**  The  export  of  flax  has  decreased  rapidly  in  the  last  8  years  in  con- 
sequence of  the  wars  of  the  tribes.  In  1831  1000  tons  were  cleared 
from  New  South  Wales,  and  in  1837  scarcely  100  tons."  < 

'*  It  is  asserted  that  the  trade  of  New  Zealand  now  amounts  to 
4,500,000/.  per  annum.''  ^ 

*'  New  Zealanders  now  visit  all  parts  of  the  world,  instead  of  being 
unwiUing,  as  in  Cook's  time,  to  go  abroad." 

The  Missionaries  in  Neio  Zeaiand. — ^Two  Protestant  societies  only 
have  missions  in  New  Zealand ;  the  Church  Missionaries,  founded  in 
1814,  and  the  Wesleyans,  founded  in  1823.  Jn  the  present  year  a 
Roman  Catholic  Mission  has  been  founded  by  the  French. 

It  is  admitted  by  almost  all  eye-witnesses,  that  the  results  of  mis- 
sionary labours  have  been  highly  beneficial  to  the  natives.  In  the 
occupations  of  peace,  in  agriculture,  and  the  mechanical  arts,  and  even 
in  literature,  their  example  and  precepts  have  unquestionably  improved 
large  bodies  of  the  New  Zealanders  of  all  ages — and  their  intervention 
and  advice  are  believed  to  have  greatly  lessened  the  horrors  of  the 
native  wars. 

The  success  of  these  missions  has  been  unequal 

^'  The  Chmrch  missionaries  had,  by  the  last  accounts,  100  communi- 
cants, although  established  in  1828  and  with  25  labourers ;  the  Wes- 
leyans 700,  after  only  10  years  with  6  labourers.'** 

This  witness  considered  the  difference  to  be  attributable  ^  very  ma- 
terially" to  the  alleged  fact  of  the  Church  missionaries  having  become 
large  landed  proprietors.^  ^  The  evidence  against  the  Church  mis- 
sionaries is  strong ;  although  all  missionaries  are  prohibited  strictly 
from  seeking  '  gain'  and  entering  on  *  commercial  speculations.' "  ^ 

"It  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  the  missionaries  do  hold  very  large 
quantities  of  land  in  New  Zealand.  I  have  seen  letters  from  them  to 
Ibeir  friends  in  New  South  Wales  inviting  them  to  come  there."* 

"  Our  missionaries  have  very  briefly  referred  to  the  fact,  of  the  Church 
missionaries  having  purchssed  land,  but  no  information  has  been  com- 
mimicated  as  to  the  extent  of  land  they  have  purchased.  They  have 
referred  to  the  fact,  that  objections  have  been  raised  by  the  natives 
against  their  brethren  of  the  Church  Society,  on  account  of  the  land 
which  some  of  them  have  purchased,  merely  referring  to  it  in  passing, 
regretting  the  fact"  " 

There  is  further  evidence  to  the  same  e£fect    Mr.  Flatt  states  that 

*  Evidence^  pp.  61^  64.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  60. 

«  Polack's  New  Zealand,  vol.  ii.  p.  887. 

^  BaoDiBter's  British  Colonization  and  Native  Tribes,  p.  191« 

<  Evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords,  p.  123.  J  Ibid. 

k  Ibid.,  p.  268.  >  Ibid.,  p.  59,  Mr.  Montpflore. 

"  Ibid.,  p.  310,  Mr.  Beecbatn>  Secretary  of  the  .Wesleyan  MiMioiiary  Society. 
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"  Mr.  J.  DaTi%  a  cktediiBt^  has  boiighi  land  M^oining  tiM  Sbciety't 
farm  ;'* ""  that  *'  the  members  belonging  to  the  Church  Missionary  So- 
ciety possess  much  land.  None  have  purchased  in  so  large  quantities  as 
they  ;''**  and  that  '*  these  purchases  commenced  more  than  6  years  ago."  ' 

The  Wesleyans  are  stated  by  the  same  witness  not  to  be  holdm  of 
lands  like  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  ** 

The  seci^tary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  explains  these  trans- 
actions by  suggesting  that  the  missionaries  have  made  the  purchases  of 
the  lauds  in  trust  for  the  natives.' 

So  Mr.  Garratt,  the  Chancery  barrister,  who  is  an  active  member  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Society's  committee,  conjectures  that  these  lands 
were  bought  by  the  missionaries  as  trustees." 

A  missionary  of  this  Society,  who  was  examined  before  the  Aborigines 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1836,  stated  that  *'  his  Society 
possessed  land ;  but,  as  individuals,  the  missionaries  were  not  allowed  1^ 
the  Society  to  possess  any.  In  most  instances,  the  land  of  the  Society 
had  been  purchased  at  the  request  of  the  natives." ' 

The  principles  of  the  Wesleyans  strictly  enjoin  their  missionaries  to 
keep  *'  at  the  remotest  distance  all  temptations  to  a  secular,  or  mer- 
cenary temper,'* "  and  it  is  understood  that  they  have  lately  dismissed  a 
leading  member  of  their  New  Zealand  mission,  who  disobeyed  that  part 
of  the  rule  which  concerned  personal  profit,  viz.,  the  purchase  of  land. 

Its  other  branch,  iecnlar  concerns,  both  the  Wesleyan  Society  and 
the  Church  Missionary  Society,  have  declared  it  to  be  their  determi- 
nation to  abandon  in  New  Zealand,  by  making  their  missionaries 
political  agents  there. 

Their  present  political  and  secular  occupations,  and  their  disposition 
to  continue  them,  have  been  stated  as  follows  to  the  House  of  Lords : 
'*  The  missionaries  are  invariably  called  forward  to  assist  in  all  disputes, 
such  as  trespasses."  ^ 

Captain  Fitzrc^  says,  "At  present  every  thing  is  sulnnitted  to  the 
missionaries.  An  example  occurred  to  myself  in  the  case  of  some 
masters  of  merchantmen  coming  to  ask  for  my  intaference.  I  went 
with  them  to  Mr.  Busby,  thinking  that  he,  as  British  resident,  was  the 
person  to  interfere  for  his  own  countrymen ;  but  he  told  me  he  could 
do  nothing,  and  that  there  was  no  alternative  but  to  go  to  the  misswn- 
aries.  This  was  the  case  in  which  an  attack  was  about  to  be  commenced 
by  the  natives  on  two  British  ships.  I  went  to  the  missionaries,  who 
settled  it  at  once  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  In  reply  to  the  quesrion, 
whether  they  would  be  willing  to  undertake  such  a  duty  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  their  profesnons.  Captain  Fitzroy  says,  **  From 
what  I  saw  of  them,  I  should  say  that  they  would  be  quite  vrilling  to 
undertake  any  duty  that  might  lead  to  the  good  of  the  natives."  * 

The  operations  of  the  missionaries  have  been  somewhat  impeded  by 
the  constant  disputes  among  the  Europeans,  in  which  they  are  judges.^ 
''  The  missionaries  are  treated  as  chiefs.    The  natives  consider  they 

^  Eridence  before  the  Hoom  of  Lords,  p.  38,  Mr,  Beeeham. 

'^  Ibid.,  pp.  87,88.  P  Ibid.,  p.  38.  «  Ibid.,  p.  47. 

'  Ibid,  p. -261.  -  Ibid., p.  286. 

*  House  of  Commont*  Pupcr,S«»,  1836,  No.  22,  p.  189.  ■  Ibtd.-p.  4»7. 

""  Evidence,  p.  16,  Mr^Watkins.  *  Ibid.,  p.  )70.  '  Ibid.,  p.  169. 
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can  call  upon  the  English  government,  and  send  for  soldiers  at  any 
time.  Indeed  they  hold  out  a  slight  idea  they  can  send  home  in  case 
of  any  emergency.  For  instance,  they  say,  if  you  will  not  do  so  and  so, 
we  will  write  home,  and  have  power  here  to  set  it  to  rights ;  as  much 
as  to  say,  government  will  take  cognizance  of  any  injury  committed  on 
our  property."' 

^*  The  congregations  were  not  increasinff  when  I  was  there.  The 
missionaries  attributed  it  to  the  great  difficulty  of  dealing  with  their  own 
countrymen ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  almost  their  whole  time  being 
taken  up  in  settling  disputes,  they  had  little  or  none  ^eft  for  instruction, 
particularly  for  instruction  in  the  schools.  Not  a  day  passed  but  a 
message  was  sent  to  the  missionaries  from  one  or  another,  to  settle  some 
trifling  disputes.  All  the  disputes  in  the  neighbourhood  came  into 
their  hands.  *  There  were  not  many  children  in  the  schools  in  conse- 
quence of  the  secular  occupations  of  the  teachers,**  and  the  instruction 
of  the  children  devolves  wholly  on  the  wives  of  the  missionaries."* 

The  whole  question  is  involved  in  the  following  questions  and 
answers,  which  place  the  imprudence  of  employing  missionaries  for 
these  purposes  in  a  striking  light : — 

In  the  Aborigines  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1886,  a 
missionary  from  New  2^aland  was  asked  whether  it  would  not  be 
advantageous  to  the  success  of  the  mission,  that  the  missionaries  should 
have  a  political  power  vested  in  them  by  the  government  of  this  country  ? 
To  this  question  he  replied — "  Certainly  not.  They  might  be  called 
sometimes  to  interfere,  when  it  would  very  much  thwart  their  efforts  by 
the  decision  which  in  justice  they  would  be  compelled  to  give.  It  might 
prevent  their  usefulness  as  ministers  of  the  gospel.  I  would  not  accept 
it  myself."'* 

In  the  New  Zealand  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  of  this  year, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  was  asked — •*  Is  it 
your  opinion  that  the  missionary  societies  can  be  uised,  when  the  country 
increases  in  population  and  in  industry,  for  purposes  of  civil  adminis- 
tration and  government,  without  losing  all  their  power  for  the  object 
for  which  they  were  originally  intended  ? — Up  to  what  point  in  civili- 
zation the  agents  of  the  Missionary  Society  can  be  advantageously 
employed,  is  perhaps  a  problem  that  has  not  yet  been  solved.  We  have 
recognized  a  principle  of  this  kind  in  dealing  with  countries  in  rather  a 
different  state  from  New  Zealand,  where  the  operations  of  the  mission- 
aries have  arrived  at  that  point  at  which  the  system  of  the  Church  of 
England  could  be  advantageously  introduced,  with  dioceses  and  parishes, 
in  the  same  way  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Church  of  England  are 
administered  here,  that  in  that  case  the  period  for  the  exertions  of  the 
Missionary  Society  has  ceased.  But  with  reference  to  such  a  country 
as  New  Zealand,  I  apprehend  that  period  must  at  present  be  distant, 
and  that  therefore  the  probability  is,  that  the  sphere  of  exertions  of  the 
missionaries  will  continue  a  considerable  time  to  come,  if  not  prema- 
turely broken  in  upon  by  the  introduction  of  colonies.  At  the  same 
time  I  say  very  distinctly,  that  the  Church  Missionary  Society  have  the 
strongest  objection  to  missionaries  being  employed  in  any  way  beyond 

«  Evidence,  p.  32,  Mr.  Watklns.  •  Ibid.,  p.  168. 

^  Ibid.,  p.  1G8.  «=  Ibid.,  p.  47.  «»  Ibid^  p.  201. 
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their  proper  province  as  religious  teachers  and  instructors ;  and  that 
whatever  assistance  they  may  have  hitherto  given  to  Mr.  Busby,  or 
which  they  might  give  to  any  other  authority,  of  whatever  description 
in  the  island,  would  he  of  the  most  limited  extent,  and  only  as  a  tem- 
porary arrangement,  but  certainly  not  with  a  view  of  that  forming  any 
mtegral  part  of  our  operations." 

**  But  if  the  government  of  this  country  is  to  become  a  native  govern- 
ment, under  missionary  regulation  or  dictation,  would  not  that  bring 
your  missionaries  always  into  action  in  all  the  civil  affairs  and  business 
of  the  country? — Certainly.  For  my  own  part  I  never  contemplated 
the  missionaries  being  placed  in  the  way  of  dictation,  or  of  direction  to 
the  natives  of  New  Zealand,  in  the  event  of  such  a  process  as  that 
which  the  question  supposes ;  but  I  presume  that  the  missionaries  in 
New  Zealand,  as  the  missionaries  in  some  other  districts  of  the  South 
Seas  have  done,  would,  when  the  chiefs  found  themselves  in  want 
of  the  means  of  administering  a  salutary  government,  give  them 
counsel  and  information  on  that  or  any  other  point  affecting  their 
interests,  which  might  enable  them  to  carry  their  own^ews  into 
effect ;  but  beyond  that  point  I  do  not  anticipate  that  Uie  agency  of  the 
missionaries  will  ever  be  employed  under  any  circumstances,  and  I 
conceive  they  would  lose  their  distinctive  character  by  any  such 
employment." 

*'  If  it  should  appear  that  already  the  missionaries  have  been  mixed  up 
with  more  dealings  in  land  than  the  Society  at  home  would  think  justi- 
fiable, would  not  that  rather  prove  to  you  the  danger  to  the  religious 
objects  you  have  in  view,  of  mixing  up  the  missionaries  more  than  they 
are  now  mixed  up  with  the  affairs  of  government  administration  ? — The 
only  difficulty  I  feel  in  answering  that  question  is  the  doubt  I  entertain 
of  the  fact  which  it  supposes.  I  should  do  injustice  to  the  missionaries, 
as  well  as  express  an  opinion  against  my  own  judgment,  if  I  were  to  ad- 
mit that  they  have  so  acted :  I  certainly  do  not  think  they  have  so  acted. 
We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  so,  except  what  has  arisen  out  of  those 
statements  of  Mr.  Flatt." 

**  You  doubt  the  facts ;  but  if  those  facts  should  turn  out  to  be  true, 
considering  the  very  respectable  men  you  have  upon  those  stations, 
would  it  not  rather  confirm  your  belief  of  the  danger  of  mixing  up  reli- 
gious and  civil  duties  in  the  same  individuals  ? — I  am  bound  to  say  that 
it  would ;  because,  though  I  say  it  with  much  reluctance,  yet  should 
such  turn  out  to  be  the  fact,  I  certainly  should  regret  that  missionaries 
of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  should  have  taken  that  course."  • 

LANn NATIVE  TITLE — PUKCUASES  BY  WHITE  FEOPLE. 

"  The  lands  are  held  among  them  by  a  sort  of  feudal  tenure.  No  per- 
sons are  in  possession  of  it  who  are  not  chiefs ;  and  they  are  obliged  to  go 
to  war  with  the  chieftain.  All  have  a  share  in  the  price  when  it  is  sold. 
The  chieftain  has,  perhaps,  no  power  over  it,  but  he  signs  the  title."  ^ 

*'  It  is  the  native  custom  to  fix  on  any  part  of  the  country  and  plant 
it.  If  they  keep  it  that  year  it  belongs  to  them  ever  after.  It  becomes 
their  property."*^ 

*  Evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords;  Mr.  Coatesi  Secretary  to  the  Church 
Missionary  Society,  pp.  265,  265. 
'  Evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords,  s  Ibid.,  p.  40. 
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*^  When  they  sell  any  land  ihe  whole  tribe  must  be  present  B«t 
often  that  cannot  be  the  case,  for  a  great  number  of  natives  go  away  in 
English  and  American  ships,  and  all  who  are  within  reach  must  be  pre- 
sent and  give  their  consent."  ^ 

"  The  first  purchase  of  land  by  Europeans  was  in  1815,  for  a  mis- 
sionary station :  the  price  was  12  axes.*" 

The  company  of  1826  obtained  1,000,000  acres  for  about  the  value 
of  50//'^ 

This  purchase  is  respected  to  this  day. 

*'  The  Kouri  forests  have  become,  for  the  most  part,  the  property  of 
Your  Majesty's  subjects."  ^ 

**  Land  once  purchased  after  the  approved  native  method,  is  tabooed 
to  the  purchaser,  and  becomes  his  property.  The  native  landholder,  in 
demanding  a  price,  generally  reminds  the  buyer,  in  order  to  enhance  the 
value,  that  the  property  is  to  descend  to  the  children  of  the  purchaser  ; 
that  the  articles  given  for  it  soon  go,  and  nothing  is  left  to  the  seller." ' 

This  is  the  common  opinion ;  but  recently  a  new  view  has  been  taken 
of  this  point  of  the  alienation  of  the  soil  by  the  natives. 

Captain  Fitzroy,  of  the  royid  navy,  has  stated  to  the  House  of  Jjords 
that  the  sale  of  land  to  the  missionaries  is  a  sort  of  conditional  sale : — 
*'  We  sell  them  to  you  to  hold  as  long  as  we  shall  permit  you."  °* 

The  secretary  of  the  Wesleyans  states  on  this  point — "  I  rather  lean 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  natives  have  no  very  distinct  idea  of  the  total 
alienation  of  their  lands  ;  but  may  cherish  the  notion  of  resuming  them 
at  some  future  period,  under  certain  circumstances.  But  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  history  of  our  mission  which  would  enable  me  to  produce  a 
fact  m  illustration."  " 

WARS — ARMS. 

fTars^  Arms, — In  the  account  of  Cook's  third  voyage,  in  1773,  it  is 
stated  that,  "  The  weapons  of  the  New  Zealand^^  are  spears  from  5 
to  30  feet  long ;  patoas,  or  short  clubs  of  18  inches;  and  halberts,  or 
long  clubs  of  5  or  6  feet  long,  and  sometimes  stones.'' ** 

'^  The  people  of  each  village  by  turns  appealed  to  me  to  destroy  each 
other/' »» 

"  Tringobooke,  whom  I  met  in  mv  last  voyage,  had  been  killed  5 
months  ago,  with  about  70  persons  of  his  tribe ;  and  I  could  not  learn 
that  there  now  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  any  tribe,  whose  number 
couW  secure  to  them  a  superiority  over  the  rest,"  ** 

The  Rev.  H.  WilHams,  chairman  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
speaking  of  the  year  1831,  says,  "  Each  boy  at  Touranga  has  2  or  3 
guns,  and  the  men  10.  I  have  not  known  of  their  going  against  any 
other  tribes  since  their  possessing  the  means  of  attack,  but  to  act  on  the 
defensive." ' 

•*  It  is  stated  that  in  1836  the  New  Zealanders  are  all  armed.  They 
get  their  fire-arms  ftom  the  whale  vessels  and  the  traders  in  flax  and 

^  Evidence  before  the  Hoaie  of  Lords,  p.  172.      ^  Ibid.       ^  Ibid.,  Mr.  Baring. 

^  Petition  of  193  British  subjects  to  the  King  of  England. 

>  Polack's  New  Zealand,  vol.  ii.  p.  202. 

»  Evidence  before  the  Hoaae  of  Lords,  p.  174.  ■*  Ibid.,  p.  297. 

°  Cook's  Third  Voyage,  vol.  i.  p.  161.  p  Ibid.,  p.  124. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  131.  '  Polack,  vol.  U,  p.  44. 
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timber.  I  bave  seen  1^  Bay  of  IshadoTB  make  a  preaent  of  a  thomand 
stand  of  arms  to  their  enemies,  the  people  of  the  jsouth,  after  a  war."* 

**  The  Brttiah  govenunentt  in  trading  with  the  native  chiefs  for  spars 
or  flax,  has  invariably  supplied  the  people  with  arms  and  ammunition."^ 
**  The  result  of  the  experiment  of  introducing  fire-arms  hss  been  to 
preserve  peace  among  the  tribes.  Many  wars  have  been  jNrevented, 
each  party  being  supposed  to  be  about  equal  in  strength."  " 

In  the  last  war  at  the  Bay  of  Islands  in  1837,  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  balls  were  discharged,  3000  combatants  being  engaged  on 
both  sides,  with  little  loss.  On  one  day  5  were  killed.  Had  the  native  fight 
of  close  quarters  taken  place,  many  hundreds  must  have  been  killed." 

The  missionaries  often  reconcile  enemies,  and  prevent  wars/  while 
the  Europeans  too  often  excite  them.' 

CKIMBS   COMMITTED   IN   NEW  ZEALAND  BY  WHITES,   AND   PUNISHMENTS. 

In  some  cases,  the  English  keep  faith  with  the  natives,  and  in  others 
they  have  treated  them  in  the  most  barbarous  manner  possible. 

In  a  great  number  of  instances  the  natives  have  oeen  overreached 
and  cheated  by  the  whites ;  *  and  several  instances  are  known  of  murders 
having  been  committed  in  New  Zealand  by  Europeans.*" 

"  The  captain  of  a  ship  imported  corrosive  sublimate  into  New  Zea- 
land for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the  natives  to  invite  their  enemies  down 
as  friends,  and  then  to  poison  them.** " 

Mr.  Flatt  states,  that  during  the  time  he  was  at  the  Bay  of  Islands, 
two  white  people  were  murdered  by  whites.* 

On  the  8th  of  December,  1837,  a  white  was  executed  at  Sydney 
for  '*  stealing  in  a  dwelling-house,  at  the  Bay  of  Islands,  on  the  18th  of 
June,  1837,  and  putting  John  Wright  in  bodily  fear."* 

This  is  the  first  instance  of  crime  in  New  Zealand  being  punished  in 
an  English  Court  of  Justice. 

"  The  natives  (in  the  north)  never  kill  Europeans,  to  my  knowledge. 
They  are  very  tenacious  of  retaining  them  in  their  tribes,  for  the  sake  of 
the  emolument  they  procure  them.  These  men  make  their  bargains 
with  the  masters  of  vessels,  and  get  a  higher  price."' 

RESULTS. 

The  results  of  the  mteroourse  of  Christians  with  the  New  Zealanders 
are  both  good  and  bad;  and  if  the  account  were  not  to  be  taken  in  fb« 
ference  to  a  probable  future  state  of  the  natives,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
decide  whether  the  good  or  the  bad  predominates.  Diseases  have  in- 
creased fi&tally  in  consequence  of  that  intercourse.  Wars,  although  they 
are  still  attended  by  cannibalism,  and  the  enslaving  of  prisoners,  am 
probably  less  sanguinary  than  in  former  days.  Comforts  and  conv&-> 
niences  of  all  kinds  are  increasing  among  the  tribes ;  but  spirituous 

'  Evidence  before  House  of  Commons'  Aborigines  Committee,  1836,  p.  190. 

*  Polack's  New  Zealand,  vol.  ii.  p.  4>.        »  Ibid.,  p.  43.        «  Ibid.,  pp.  41, 42. 
'  Evidence  before  the  Hoose  of  tx>rd8,  pamm* 

*  Evidence  before  the  Aborigines  Committee,  p.  190.  &c. 

*  Evidence  before  the  Committee  on  Aborigines,  1836,  p.  188. 
»  Ibid.,  p.  193.  «  Ibid.,  p.  195. 

^  Evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords. 

*  Government  Order  in  Polack's  New  Zealand,  wl.  ii.  p.  440. 
'  Evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords,  p.  83^ 
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liquon  hive  been  introduced  to  tbeir  great  injury ;  and  if  they  gain 
much  from  their  more  civilized  customers  and  employers,  they  are  part- 
ing with  their  lands  in  a  way  that  does  not  produce  sufficient  equivalents 
to  themselves. 

Above  allt  the  number  of  Europeans,  both  residents  and  viators,  is 
now  so  great  in  New  Zealand  that  its  present  condition  of  anarchy  haa 
become  intolerable ;  and  if  not  soon  remedied  there  must  speedily  arise 
the  common  result  of  the  absence  of  good  government— increasing  par* 
ties  and  sanguinary  feuds. 

SCHEMES  FOR  THE  FUTURE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

There  is  a  strong  opinion  in  all  quarters  that  some  regular  govern- 
ment is  the  great  want  of  New  Zealand  at  this  moment,  and  various 
schemes  are  now  under  discussion  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  change. 

1.  The  missionaries  propose  to  govern  the  country  through  tbeir 
influence  over  the  chiefs ;  and  by  means  of  British  ships  of  war  con- 
stantly stationed  in  the  New  Zealand  seas ;  with  British  resident  diplo- 
matic agents  in  the  principal  towns ;  and  with  judges  sent  periodically 
from  Sydney. 

*Mn  this  way  it  is  expected  to  form  a  native  government  which  shall 
ultimately  become  voluntarily  incorporated  with  Great  Britain."  * 

To  facilitate  the  execution  of  this  scheme  the  missionaries  propose 
that  the  existing  native  laws  shall  be  forthwith  collected,  and  reduced 
into  writing. 

**  This  is  a  sort  of  combined  operation  of  the  influence  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  missionaries."  ^ 

This  missionary  scheme  is  founded  on  the  belief  that  the  British  na- 
tion is  incapable  of  reforming  its  wretched  system-  of  colonisation,  and 
that  some  interference  with  the  independence  of  the  natives  is  justifiable 
for  their  good. 

2*  A  second  scheme,  laid  before  the  government,  and  printed  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  proposes  to  establish  commercial  factories  only  in 
various  parts  of  New  Zealand,  supported  by  a  few  forts,  and  to  confine 
the  introduction  of  British  authority  and  law  to  the  circuit  of  the  forts, 
under  treaties  with  the  tribes. 

3.  A  third  scheme  is  that  of  the  New  Zealand  Association,  which 
aims  at  reforming  the  existing  system  of  British  colonization,  so  as  to 
enable  the  natives  to  amalgamate  with  well-governed  settlers,  under 
treaties  with  the  tribes. 

Both  these  schemes  are  founded  upon  the  opinion  that,  by  the  law  of 
nations.  Great  Britain  has  acquired  a  right  in  the  soil  of  NewZeidand 
as  against  all  the  world  except  the  native  tribes. 

4.  A  fourth  scheme  is  begun  to  be  executed  by  the  Baron  de  Thierry. 
It  resembles  the  first  echeme  proposed  by  the  missionaries,  except  the 
important  poiot,  of  his  substituting  himself  as  the  king  and  guide  of  the 
New  Zealanders,  by  their  consent,  in  the  place  of  the  British  govern- 
ment.'' * 

>  Evidence  before  the   House  of  Lords,  pp.  266,  275 ;  Evidence  before  the 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Aborigines,  1836,  p.  513. 
^  Evidence  before  the  House  of  Lords. 
*  Ibid.,  and  Mr.  Pulack's  New  Zealand^ 
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SUUuUeal  NoHce  of  the  Atylum  for  Ae  Blind  in  Neweoitie-upon- 
Tyne.  By  the  Rev.  Josbtb  M'Austbr. 

[  Read  he/orf  the  SimtUtical  Seetim  rftkt  Briti$k  j^tmdaiim,  22iiAatgm»i,  \B3S.] 
In  the  autumn  of  last  year  the  attention  of  some  benevolent  individuals 
was  particularly  directed  to  the  condition  of  the  indigent  blind  in  this 
town  and  in  the  adjacent  counties.  Subscriptions  to  a  considerable 
amount  were  soon  raised,  sufficient  to  justify  a  committee  in  proceeding 
to  some  practical  plan  fcnr  aiding  that  unfortunate  portion  of  the  com- 
munity. After  the  delays  attendant  on  the  drawing  up  of  a  code  of  laws 
and  regulations,  the  present  Institution  was  opened  for  the  reception  of 
inmates  on  the  28th  of  June  last 

The  objects  of  the  subscribers  to  the  asylum  are,  to  afibrd  to  the 
indigent  bUnd,  religious,  moral,  and  elementary  instruction;  to  give 
employment  to  those  who  can  work,  and  to  teach  the  young  such  trades 
as  are  found  suitable  to  their  capacities.  The  building,  at  present 
occupied  as  an  asylum,  is  situate  in  an  enclosure  in  Spital,  and  answers 
very  well  as  a  temporary  residence;  but  it  is  in  contemplation  by  the 
public  to  have  a  more  suitable  building  erected,  as  soon  as  a  proper  site 
and  plan  can  be  obtained.  Upwards  of  £1100  have  already  been 
collected  for  this  purpose. 

The  present  master  of  the  works  at  the  asylum  is  Mr.  Watson. 
The  mistress  is  Miss  Gallon,  who  has  studied  the  plan  of  education 
pursued  at  the  Glasgow  asylum. 

Number  of  blind  entered  on  the  books  of  the  asylum  is  as  follows  :-— 

No.  1. — S»  M.,  aged  55,  a  native  of  the  county  of  Derry,  Ireland ; 
was  two  years  at  an  asylum  in  Belfast ;  has  resided  in  this  town  and 
neighbourhood  lor  the  last  20  years.  He  lost  his  sight  when  about  20 
years  of  age ;  was  taught  to  read  in  childhood*  He  weaves  mats  in  the 
asylum,  and  receives  on  an  average  1«.  per  day,  whenever  he  works ; 
he  has  also  a  little  out-door  employment.  Ilie  material  of  his  work  is 
furnished,  and  the  proceeds  of  his  mats  go  to  the  funds  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

No.  2.— S.  R.,  aged  34,  a  native  of  North  Shields ;  bom  blind ;  was 
4  years  9  months  at  Liverpool  Asylum,  where  he  learned  to  make 
baskets;  has  some  taste  for  literature;  and  occasionally  preaches  in 
the  Methodist  connection.  He  is  an  inmate  of  the  asylum,  and  receives 
13«.  per  week,  as  a  workman  and  as  a  teacher  of  his  trade ;  he  would 
like  to  hetur  readings  from  the  periodicals ;  has  never  been  instructed 
to  read. 

No.  3. — ^J.  W.,  aged  14,  is  the  pupil  of  S.  R.  above-mentioned;  is 
learning  to  make  baskets.  He  lost  one  eye  at  an  early  age  in  the 
measles ;  the  other  eye  was  destroved  by  accident  when  1 1  years  old ; 
was  born  in  Newcastle,  but  of  Irish  extraction ;  was  never  at  any  other 
asylum ;  receives  instruction  daily  in  reading  on  Mr.  Alston's  improved 
system ;  makes  considerable  progress ;  he  remembers  the  form  of  the 
alphabet  easily,  as  he  was  taught  to  read  before  he  became  blind. 

No.  4. — A.  W.,  aged  23,  a  native  of  Newcastle ;  lodges  with  his  aunt ; 
comes  to  the  asylum  daily;  lost  his  sight  at  15  vears  of  age;  was 
taught  to  read  in  childhood ;  was  4  years  at  the  Edinburgh  Asylum ; 
did  not  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  learn  Mr.  Galt^s  system  of 
reading ;  he  found  the  angular  letters  so  difierent  from  what  he  re- 
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membered  of  his  alphabet  that  he  oould  mi^e  little  of  tliem.  He  is  at 
present  engaged  in  making  mattreeaeB,  and  can  also  make  baskets,  and 
spin  twine  if  Occasion  require.  The  material,  cocoa-nut  fibre,  is  fur- 
nished to  him  as  mentioned  above ;  he  receives  8^.  per  week*  He  is  a 
young  man  of  good  sense,  and  would  like  to  have  books  read  to  him 
of  an  evening.  He  has  a  pretty  clear  notion  of  geography  and  num- 
bers. 

No.  5. — ^J.  J.,  aged  15,  born  in  Manchester;  of  Irish  extraction ;  has 
resided  for  some  years  with  his  father  in  this  town;  can  distinguish 
between  light  and  darkness ;  but  is  exceedingly  helpless,  from  the  neg- 
lect of  his  education ;  he  turns  the  wheel  for  a  twine-spinner,  and  re- 
ceives, for  the  present,  Is,  per  week. 

No.  6. — J.  S.,  aged  9 ;  bom  blind ;  a  native  of  Newcastle ;  can  do  no 
work ;  is  a  child  of  quick  parts ;  the  mistress  has  begun  to  give  her 
daily  instructions  in  reading,  &c. 

Gefieral  Observations, — ^The  Committee  are  making  arrangem^ts  for 
the  reception  of  other  applicants  for  admission  as  speedily  as  their  plans 
can  be  matured.  The  applications  are  numerous.  The  exact  number 
of  blind  in  this  community  has  not  been  as  yet  ascertained  by  any 
statistical  society :  it  is  expected  that  this  will  become  a  subject  of 
enquiry  at  no  distant  time.  A  private  individual,  who  has  devoted  his 
services  very  much  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  has  ascertained  for  me  that, 
in  one  section  of  the  suburbs,  viz.,  the  east  district  of  the  parish  of  All 
Saints,  containing  a  population  of  about  9000,  there  are  21  blind  per- 
sons. This,  I  believe,  is  more  than  double  the  proportion  of  the  latest 
continental  returns.  It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  this  district  is 
the  locality  of  the^odging-houses  of  many  of  the  wandering  blind. 

An  important  question  with  those  who  are  directing  attention  to  the 
intellectual  culture  of  the  blind  is,  what  is  the  best  idphabetic  system 
which  has  been  advanced  for  introducing  this  interesting  class  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  general  literature. 

There  are  at  present  various  systems  before  the  public :  the  angular 
characters  of  Mr.  Gall  of  Edinburgh ;  the  Roman  characters  improved 
by  Mr.  Alston  of  Glasgow ;  the  stenographic  forms  of  the  late  Mr. 
Lucas  of  Bristol ;  and  two  or  three  American  modifications  of  Italics. 

The  advantages  of  an  alphabet  for  the  blind,  resembling  as  neaily  as 
possible  the  existing  Roman  letters,  are  beginning  to  be  generally  ap- 
preciated. It  is  to  be  desired  that,  ultimately,  one  uniform  system  of 
typography  will  be  adopted  in  all  asylums. 

A  respectable  teacher  in  this  town,  Mr.  D.  Liddell,  who  was  secretary 
to  the  present  committee  of  the  asylum  for  the  blind  in  its  early  history, 
has  been  engaged  for  some  time  in  giving  the  systems  of  Mr.  Ghill  and 
Mr.  Alston  a  fair  trial,  with  a  young  girl  of  St.  Andrew's  poor-house,  of 
promising  talents.  She  has  been  receiving  instructions  for  about  a  year, 
and  can  read  pretty  fluently  according  to  either  system.  Although  she 
was  first  introduced  to  Mr.  Gall's  angular  characters,  she  found  little 
difficulty  in  learning  afterwards  the  Roman  letters  of  Mr.  Alston. 

This  is  the  system  she  may  eventually  pursue.  I  examined  this  child 
a  few  days  ago,  and  was  forcibly  struck  with  the  idea  that,  though  it  is 
a  very  practicable  thing  to  teach  the  blind  to  ready  still  it  is  an  exceed- 
ingly difficult  task  to  teach  them  to  think  accwraidg.    In  every  sen- 
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tence  where  a  visible  image  is  introduced,  the  meaning  is  more  or  less 
vitiated  to  those  bom  blind ;  and  the  integrity  of  the  mind,  by  con- 
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A  Letter  from  Dr.  Potter,  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the  last 
Annuai  Report  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York, 

[Read  b^ore  th€  StatiHicai  Seeiio/t  o/ihg  British  Jitociaiion,  2^d  Jugust,  1838.] 

Thb  Rev.  Dr.  Potter,  of  the  United  States,  takes  the  liberty  of  trana- 
mitting  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Sutietical  Section  of  the  British  Asso- 
ciation the  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  Having  been  present  yesterday  a  few  moments 
while  the  subject  of  popular  education  was  under  discussion,  and  hap« 
pening  to  have  this  document  in  his  possession,  he  has  ventured  to  offer 
It  as  a  contribution  to  the  archives  of  the  Society.  The  information 
which  it  embodies  does  not  refer  immediately  to  popular  education,  the 
higher  schools  and  colleges  being  the  only  institutions  immediately  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Regents.  The  report,  however,  may  serve  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  nigher  seminaries  of  learning 
are  conducted ;  by  what  means  they  are  confederated  so  as  to  form  one 
system ;  what  measures  are  taken  to  secure  the  proper  discharge  of  their 
duties ;  and  the  nature  and  amount  of  the  patronage  extended  to  them 
by  the  state.  The  report  also  contains  some  information  respecting  the 
the  efforts  which  are  now  making,  not  only  in  the  state  of  New  York, 
but  in  many,  or,  indeed,  in  most  of  the  other  states,  to  improve  the  cha- 
racter and  qualifications  of  common  school  teachers. 

In  respect  to  common  schools,  the  Secretary  is  doubtless  aware  that 
in  nearly  all  the  states  they  are  placed  by  law  under  the  immediate  su- 
pervinon  of  the  government,  and  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  ex- 
pense of  maintaining  them  is  discharged  by  the  state  treasury.  In 
the  state  of  New  York,  by  means  of  this  system  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  all  the  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifteen  are  brought  into 
schools  and  taught  the  first  elements  of  knowledge.  It  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, however,  that,  owing  in  part  to  the  deficient  qualifications 
of  the  teachers,  and  still  more  to  the  indifference  of  parents,  the  educa- 
tion imparted  in  many  of  these  schools  is  exceedingly  imperfect.  Of 
this  there  is  a  growing  conviction  among  the  people,  and  this  conviction 
has  led  to  various  measures  for  improving  the  condition  of  our  common 
schools.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  establishment  of  news- 
papers devoted  to  the  interests  of  education ;  the  formation  of  societies 
to  improve  the  character  of  school-books ;  the  construction  of  school- 
houses,  and  the  qualifications  of  teachers ;  and  also  the  exercise,  on  the 
part  of  the  state,  of  greater  care  in  organizing,  and  greater  liberality  in 
supporting,  the  schools.  In  the  state  of  New  York  about  1,000,000/. 
have  been  recently  appropriated  by  the  legislature  to  advance  the  inte- 
rests of  education.  Of  this  sum  about  75,000/.  are.  set  apart  for  the 
purpose  of  placing  in  every  school  district  of  the  state  a  small  library  of 
useful  and  popular  works,  which  may  circulate  among  the  families  of  the 
district.  In  general,  it  may  be  remarked  that  there  ib  at  present  hardly 
any  topic  which  in  the  United  States  excites  so  general  and  lively  an 
mterest  as  that  of  education.  There  is  a  growing  conviction,  that 
everything  valuable  in  possession  or  prospect  depends  upon  the  intel- 
ligence and  virtue  of  the  people,  and  that  no  pains  or  expense  should 
be  spared  to  secure  for  them  tne  blessings  of  a  more  thorough  education. 
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It  may  also  be  mentioned  as  an  encouraging  fact,  that  the  indispen- 
aable  necessity  of  combining  moral  with  intellectual  training  is  now 
generally  recognized.  All  our  experience  teaches  us  that  the  diminution 
of  crime  and  the  general  improvement  of  the  people  is  in  direct  propor- 
tion to  the  extent  with  which  moral  and  religious  instruction  is  com- 
bined with  that  which  may  be  termed  secular.  Hence  the  remaricable 
fact  that,  in  several  penitentiaries  where  an  examination  has  been  insti- 
tuted, no  inmate  has  been  found,  or,  at  most,  but  one  or  two,  who  had 
previously  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  a  thorough  Sunday-school  course. 
This  is  attributed,  not  merely  to  the  fact  that  religion  is  taught  in  Sun- 
day-schools, but  to  the  fact  that,  instead  of  being  content,  like  too  many 
common  schools,  with  teaching  children  to  read,  they  aim  at  instilling 
into  the  mind  great  principles  of  truth  and  duty^  and  of  so  instilling 
them  that  they  shall  ever  afterwards  be  reverted  to  with  pleasure  and 
gratitude. 

Apologising  for  diis  intrusion  of  a  stranger  upon  the  notice  of  the 
Section,  Dr.  Potter  begs  leave  to  express  hb  best  wishes  for  the  success 
of  the  British  Association  in  all  its  great  and  laudable  objects. 

Newcastle,  August  22,  1838. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Quarterly  Averages  of  the  Weekly  Liabilities  ami  Assets  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  in  the  Quarters  ending  24th  July  and  2\st  August,  1838. 


QoAHsra 
endiug 

LIABILITIES. 

ASSETS.                        1 

Clreolatioa 

D<>IKMitf. 

ToUl. 

ButlkMU 

Total. 

21th  Jrtly .     . 
SlttAujfitst   . 

£. 
19.896.000 
i9.4dl.U00 

£. 
10,4*4.000 
10.298,000 

£. 
29.710.000 
29,779.000 

£. 
29,601.000 
22,747,000 

£. 
9.749.000 

9,746.000 

£. 
82.350.000 
32.493.000 

Weekly  Average  Prices  of  Com  in  England  and  Wales,  in  the  Month  of 

August,  1838. 


Wheat     .... 
Barley     .     .     •     • 

Oats 

Rye 

lieans      .... 
Peas 

Weeks  ending  August 

3rd. 

10th. 

I7ih. 

24th. 

31st. 

Average  of 
ifae  Month. 

f.    d. 
69  11 
32    9 
23    0 

37  1 

38  0 
35    2 

t.    d. 
71     8 
33    6 
23    3 

37  3 

38  8 
37    6 

s.    d. 
75    7 

34  5 
24    2 

39  3 

40  4 

35  11 

t.    d. 
77    0 
34    6 
24    9 

40  0 

41  10 
37    9 

t.    d. 
74    5 
34    6 
24    3 

40  11 

41  7 
38    2 

«.     d. 
73     8 
33  11 
23  11 
38  10 
40     1 
36  10 
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SUUistical  IlluitraUons  of  the  Pritwipal  UnivtrtUlei  of  the  UnUed 
Kingdom  of  Greai  Britain  and  Ireland.  By  H.  Longubvillb 
JoNBs^  M.A^  late  Fellow  of  Magdalene  College,  Cambridge. 

[Read  before  the  StatUHctU  Section  of  the  Briti^  Jitoeiatim  at  Newcaelle, 
jhiguei  21,  183&] 

The  sources  from  which  the  information  contained  in  the  accompanying 
tables  has  been  derived  are  partly  public  and  partly  private.  Of  the 
former  kind  are  the  Oxford  University  Calendar  for  1838,  the  Cam- 
bridge University  Calendar  for  1838,  the  Dublin  University  Calendar 
for  1838,  and  the  Parliamentary  Reports  on  the  Scotch  Universities, 
drawn  up  by  the  Commission  appointed  in  1826  and  1830,  and  pub- 
lished in  vol.  xii.,  1831,  p.  115,  &c.  of  the  general  collection  of  Par- 
liamentary Papers  of  the  Commons. 

Besides  these  works  much  private  information  has  been  used  in  de- 
termining the  value  of  professorships,'  fellowships,  &c.,  points  on  which 
the  above  works  are  mostly  silent. 

In  determining  the  revenues  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge, as  distinct  from  those  of  the  colleges,  local  information  is  almost 
all  that  can  be  obtained  for  arriving  at  an  approximate  estimate  of  their 
amount.  There  are  no  published  returns  upon  the  subject,  or  none  that 
give  sufficiently  detailed  information. 

The  University  Calendars  are,  indeed,  published  every  year,  and  con- 
taui  full  accounts  of  the  personal  composition,  the  literary  and  scientific 
movements,  and,  in  some  instances,  of  the  revenues  and  property  of 
these  bodies ;  but  they  are  by  no  means  sufficient  to  shew  either  the 
moral  force  and  effect  of  the  Universities,  or  the  real  condition  of  their 
properties  and  revenues.  In  order  to  know  accurately  the  moral  force 
and  the  literary  and  scientific  results  of  their  institutions,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  examine  the  statutes  of  each  collegiate  or  university  found- 
ation, and  to  go  into  the  history  of  their  institutions  in  considerable 
detail — an  enquirj'  foreign  to  our  present  purpose.  But  to  ascertain  the 
statistical  condition  of  the  universities  and  of  the  colleges  which  they 
contain,  we  can  refer  either  to  the  books  above  mentioned  or  to  Par- 
liamentary Returns,  or  else  to  private  local  examination,  which  will 
afford  approximate,  if  not  entirely  accurate,  information,  sufficient  to 
give  a  tolerably  compendious  view  of  the  subject. 

To  obtain  this  supplementary  information  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task. 
In  the  first  place,  a  jealousy  exists^  in  most  collegiate  and  university 
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bodies  corporate,  of  giving  an  insight  into  their  pecuniary  affiurs ;  and, 
in  the  next  place,  the  revenues  of  tlitte  foundations  are  derived  from 
such  complicated  and  often  indirect  sources  that  the  true  state  of  their  ac- 
counts is  a  thing  difficult  to  be  clearly  known,  even  to  the  persons  charged 
with  their  administration ;  nor  would  the  results  of  any  two  successive 
years  be  the  same  in  a  great  majority  of  instances.  To  exemplify  this 
m  the  case  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  much  of  the  collegiate 
revenue  is  derived  from  tithe  property ;  some  part  from  lands  held  by 
old  and  unusual  tenures;  some  from  payments  of  various  fees;  some 
from  certain  profits  derived  from  the  maintenance  and  charges  of  the 
students,  &c.,  all  of  which  are  evidently  liable  to  vaiy  year  by  year,  and 
are  almost  incapable  of  being  accurately  estimated.  The  universities,  as 
Wiles  totally  distinct  fVom,  and  supetior  to,  the  colleges,  ate  in  posses- 
ftion  of  the  rentals  of  estates  left  for  purposes  connected  with  religion, 
literature,  and  science ;  rentals  and  returns  which  are  audited  either  by 
special  auditors  or  by  boards  appointed  by  the  universitiesf  They  re- 
ceive also  part  of  the  fees  payable  by  candidates  for  d^rees,  or  by  stu- 
dents on  matriculation ;  of  the  fines  exacted  from  students  for  breaches 
of  discipline,  &c. ;  and  they  derive  a  very  considerable,  though  fluc- 
tuating, income  firom  the  profits  of  their  immense  printing  establish- 
ments. It  is  generally  understood  that  the  management  of  the  univer- 
sity accounts  is  much  better  organized  at  Oxford  than  at  Cambridge; 
but  there  is  no  dispute  as  to  the  single-handed  and  disinterested  man- 
ner in  which  the  pecuniary  afiairs  of  these  bodies  are  conducted.  How- 
ever intricate  they  may  be,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  of  the  honest 
and  honourable  manner  in  which  they  are  dispensed — a  remark  which 
applies  with  equal  force  to  the  University  of  Dublin.  With  regard  to 
all  this,  however,  there  is  no  published  information  extant,  or  very 
little^  beyond  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  university  calendars ;  and, 
although  the  university  accounts  are  open  annually  to  the  inspection  of 
the  voting  members  (members  of  convocation  or  senate),  yet  there  are 
very  few  who  ever  think  of  looking  into  them,  or  who,  if  they  did,  would 
be  able,  without  long  acquaintance,  to  make  them  out. 

The  collegiate  revenues  consist  principally  of  landed  estates,  of  tithe 
impropriations,  of  the  rent  of  rooms  leased  out  to  students,  of  fees  paid 
by  all  members  of  the  college,  generally  of  trifling  amount,  and  of  profits 
upon  various  minor  charges  for  articles  of  consumption,  such  as  ale,  &c. 
used  by  the  students.  These  sources  of  income  vary  in  different  so- 
cieties ;  some  exist  in  one  which  do  not  in  another.  They  by  no  means 
bear  the  same  relative  proportions  in  all  colleges ;  and  they  are  very 
difficult  to  be  calculated  with  anything  like  accuracy.  The  accounts 
are,  however,  strictly  audited  by  the  bursar  and  the  governing  portion 
of  the  collegiate  body  every  year ;  but  they  are  open  to  the  inspection 
only  of  the  persons  auditing,  and.  with  tne  exception  of  the  value  of 
some  fellows*  and  scholars'  stipends,  the  university  calendars  are  totally 
silent  on  the  subject  of  the  collegiate  accounts.  No  published  retume 
upon  the  actual  revenues  of  any  college  are  known  to  exist. 

It  is  obvious  from  this  that  the  results  collected  in  the  accompanying 
tables  must,  as  far  as  these  three  universities  are  concerned,  be  con- 
sidered as  only  approximative ;  they  afiect  variable  quantities,  and  can<> 
not,  therefore,  be  taken  in  themsehres  as  constant.  In  all  cases,  how- 
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ever,  where  a  doubt  existed,  the  minimum  value  has  been  "taken,  it 
being  the  safer  error  to  understate  rather  than  to  exaggerate  the  amount  of 
income  belonging  to  any  public  body,  especially  when  so  much  room  is 
left  to  calculative  conjecture*  The  averages,  where  averages  occur,  have 
been  taken  rather  at  low  than  at  high  estimates,  when  pecuniary  mat- 
ters are  concerned.  In  the  point  of  numbers  of  students,  Ac.,  very  little 
room  has  been  left  for  conjecture,  the  information  of  the  university 
calendars  being  positive  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  and  the  tables  in 
this  respect  may  therefore  be  considered  as  nearly  exact. 

It  may  be  said,  in  general,  that  the  three  universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  are  the  only  ones  upon  which  the  public  are  in 
possession  of  sufficiently  explicit  information.  With  regard  to  those  of 
Scotland,  long-established  and  flourishing  as  they  are,  much  neglect 
appears  to  have  prevailed  in  making  known  to  the  world  what  their 
annual  movements  and  literary  operations  have  been ;  and  until  the 
appearance,  in  1830,  of  the  elaborate  Report  of  the  Parliamentary 
Commissioners  above  alluded  to,  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  anything  b'ke 
accurate  information  was  to  be  found  upon  the  subject  Those  papers 
are  to  be  ranked  among  some  of  the  best  State  Papers  on  record.  The 
enquiry  was  entrusted  to  Commissioners  who  can  rarely  be  equalled  for 
rank  and  ability ;  and  the  conclusions  at  which  they  arrived,  together 
with  the  plan  for  a  reform  of  the  Scotch  university  system  recom- 
mended by  them  to  Parliament,  may  be  taken  not  only  as  a  most  va* 
luable  collection  of  observations,  but  also  as  a  complete  system  of  uni^ 
versity  legislation. 

The  university  of  Dumfries  will  be  found,  from  the  Report,  to  be 
regularly  founded  and  endowed,  and,  we  should  think,  ought  to  have 
been  in  activity  before  now.  The  formation  of  this  institution  is  a  rare 
instance  in  modem  times  of  the  patriotic  devotion  of  the  fortune  of  a 
private  individual  to  the  purposes  of  general  education. 

The  younger  universities  of  London  and  Durham,  to  which  may  be 
added  the  various  collegiate  institutions  now  growing  up  in  different 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  are  not  yet  sufficiently  organized  to  allow 
of  much  tabularized  information  being  collected  with  regard  to  them. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  explain  the  several  Tables  containing  the 
results  of  our  enquiries : — 

Table  I.* — College  Revenues — exhibits  a  summary  of  the  revenues  of 
the  colleges  in  the  three  universities  of  Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Dublin, 
subdivided  under  the  following  heads :  Ist,  Number  and  Income  of  the 
Heads  of  Houses ;  2nd,  Number  and  Income  of  Fellows.  On  this  and 
the  preceding  head,  the  calendars  say  nothing,  as  far  as  the  revenues 
are  concerned;  and  here  private  knowledge  has  been  entirely  relied 
\ipon :  the  results  are  nearly  all  under  their  true  value.  8rd,  Number 
and  Income  of  Scholars.  In  the  cases  of  New  College,  Oxford,  and 
King's  College,  Cambridge,  it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  actual  number 
of  scholars,  on  account  of  these  institutions  being  so  connected  with  the 
Colleges  of  Winchester  and  Eton,  that  the  line  of  separation  can  hardly 
be  drawn;  no  scholars  therefore  have  been  put  down  in  the  table.     At 
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Dublin  tbere  is  an  uncertainty  connected  witb  tbe  number  of  Erasmus 
Smith's  exhibitions ;  whether  they  are  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to 
the  university,  or  to  the  college,  or  to  neither,  but  to  the  schools  esta- 
blished by  that  founder.  4th,  The  head.  College  Officers,  includes 
not  only  the  tutors,  but  also  Uie  lecturers,  deans,  stewards,  &c. ;  and 
though  they  do  not  all  derive  their  emoluments  of  office  from  Uie  tuition- 
money,  yet  in  general  the  sums  they  receive  from  other  sources  are  so 
small,  that  they  may  be  considered  as  merged  either  in  the  tuition- 
money  or  in  the  general  article  of  College  Revenue.  5th,  Number 
and  Value  of  Prizes.  No  definite  information  is  given  on  this  point  by 
the  Oxford  calendar,  nor  are  the  Cambridge  and  Dublin  calendars  so 
explicit  as  they  might  be.  In  the  case  of  Cambridge,  the  amount  of 
college  prizes  is  much  greater  than  what  is  stated  at  p.  65  (m.,  600/.); 
probably  on  account  of  the  value  of  books  not  having  been  taken  into 
the  estimate.  6th,  Number  of  Incumbents  and  Benefices,  with  their 
Average  Value.  In  this  division,  all  benefices  are  counted  as  single 
distinct  benefices,  when  they  are  separately  entered  in  the  King's  Books ; 
and  their  average  annual  value  is  in  all  cases  assumed  to  be  300/.  This 
sum  is  too  large  perhaps  in  the  case  of  some  colleges,  such  as  Trinity 
Collie,  Cambridge,  where  the  benefices  are  mostly  vicarages ;  and  is 
too  small  in  others,  such  as  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  where  the  value 
of  the  benefices  is  proverbial ;  but  as  a  general  average  it  is  believed  to 
be  far  beneath  the  real  value.  The  number  of  cases  of  pluralities  will 
be  observed  to  be  remarkably  small,  in  proportion  to  the  total  number 
of  benefices.  7th,  The  Rent  of  Rooms  is  assumed  to  vary  from  10/. 
to  15/.  per  annum ;  and  is  believed  to  be  very  nearly  correct.  In  certain 
cases,  such  as  All  Souls  College,  Oxford,  and  King's  College,  Cam- 
bridge, where  the  members  of  the  foundation  are  the  only  members  in 
residence,  and  either  pay  no  rent,  or  else  pay  it  to  themselves  in  their 
corporate  capacity,  no  rent  is  put  down.  8th,  The  College  Revenues  are 
formed  by  the  addition  of  the  foregoing  sums,  with  the  exception  of 
tuition-money — an  item  with  which  the  college  has  no  concern,  it  being 
understood  to  be  a  private  aflfair  between  the  coUeffe-tutor  and  the 
pupil,  and  with  the  exception  also  of  a  few  fees  not  taken  into  account 
under  the  head  of  tuition-money,  and  of  the  value  of  benefices.  The 
revenues  of  the  Scotch  and  other  colleges  are  inserted  in  the  general 
Table. 

Table  1 1.* — Degrees — contains  an  account  of  all  the  members  on  the 
books  or  boards  of  each  college  of  the  three  universities  above-men- 
tioned, classed  exactly  as  they  stand  in  the  calendars,  the  members  of 
foundations  being  however  ranged  among  the  graduates,  &c.  Thus 
those  only  are  inserted  as  noblemen  who  are  classed  under  that  head 
in  the  calendars,  and  that  too  without  any  distinction  of  degree.  The 
usage  of  the  three  universities  in  arranging  their  members  is  by  no 
means  uniform ;  and  particularly  with  regard  to  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men-commoners, or  fellow-commoners.  This  last-named  class  is  enu- 
merated without  any  distinction  of  bachelor  of  arts  or  under- graduate ; 
and  in  all  colleges,  except  Christ  church,  the  distinction  ceases  as  soon 
as  the  gentleman-commoner  or  fellow-commoner  has  taken  a  degree 
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superior  tOj  or  different  from,  that  of  B. A.  Among  the  titles  at  Oxford, 
connected  with  graduation,  is  one  not  yet  adop^  at  Cambridge  or 
Dublin,  •*  Student  of  Medicine,"  S.M. ;  and  in  the  same  way  the  class 
at  Cambridge  called  "Ten- Year  Men,"  T.Y.C.,  does  not  exist  in  any 
other  university.  In  the  Oxford  calendar  several  graduates  are  counted 
twice  over,  and  in  one  instance,  three  times ;  so  that  the  numbers  of 
Oxford  are  rather  smaller  than  they  are  stated  to  be.  In  the  Cambridge 
calendar,  a  mistake  exists  in  the  enumeration  of  the  members  of  St. 
John's  College,  which  are  greater  by  9  than  they  are  there  stated  to  be ; 
while,  therefore,  it  appears  by  that  book,  that  the  total  number  of  the 
university  (not  of  the  colleges  only)  is  5566,  the  real  number  is  5575. 
In  one  curious  instance  at  Oxford,  the  professor  of  music.  Dr.  Crotch, 
is  not  reckoned  in  the  calendar  among  the  members  of  the  university. 
The  class  of  commorantes  in  villd  is  unknown  at  Oxford. 

Table  III.*  contains  the  members  of  the  three  universities  of  Oxford, 
Cambridge,  and  Dublin,  arranged  according  to  their  ranks.  Thus  one 
column  contains  all  the  members  bearing  any  title  of  honour  whatever, 
another  the  clergymen,  and  so  on.  There  is  also  in  this  table  a  sub- 
sidiary division,  in  which  an  attempt  is  made  to  find  the  "  stimijdating 
force"  of  each  college.  Assuming  that  the  practical  pecuniary  influence 
of  the  various  revenues,  possessed  or  disposed  of  by  each  college,  is  to 
apply  a  certain  stimulus  to  the  persons  either  in  possession  of  these 
revenues  or  in  expectation  of  them,  or  having  the  faculty  of  competing 
for  them,  we  may  find  the  pecuniary  stimulating  force  exercised  by  these 
revenues,  by  dividing  in  each  case  their  sum  by  the  number  of  persons 
influenced  by  them.  The  quotient  will  give  the  proportion  of  a  certain 
sum  of  money  applicable  to  a  single  individual,  and  may  be  taken  as  an 
index  of  the  average  pecuniary  stimulating  force  acting  on  each  member 
of  the  college.  Since  the  incumbencies  of  the  benefices  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  colleges,  their  value  and  the  number  of  their  incumbents 
come  into  the  composition  of  this  force ;  and  the  other  members  who  are 
affected  by  it  may  be  assumed  as  composed,  on  the  average,  1st,  of  all  the 
members  of  the  foundations ;  2nd,  of  all  the  members  of  each  college 
who  are  not  members  of  the  senate  or  convocation,  elections  to  college 
offices  or  preferment  being  very  rarely  made  from  members  of  the  senate 
or  convocation,  who  are  not  previously  on  the  foundation.  Tlie  result, 
after  all,  is  to  be  considered  as  a  mere  speculation,  for  the  pecuniary 
stimulating  force  is  so  mixed  up  with  the  moral  force  of  these  institu- 
tions, that  their  effects  can  hardly  be  estimated  separately.  The 
universities,  too,  connected  as  they  are  with  the  frame- work  of  the 
upper  ranks  of  society,  exercise  a  silent  and  almost  imperceptible,  but 
constant  influence  upon  the  education  of  the  country,  and  the  results  of 
that  education,  which  it  is  very  difficult  rightly  to  appreciate. 

Table  IV.f  presents  a  comparative  view  of  the  stimidating  force  of  each 
college  at  Cambridge,  with  the  literary  or  scientific  honours  gained  by 
each  society,  according  to  the  interesting  and  useful  table  published  in 
the  Cambridge  calendar,  which  is  wanting  in  the  other  two  works.  This 
proportion  of  effects  to  force,  which  in  the  case  of  King's  College,  for 
example,  is  as  1  to  3,  will  be  observed  in  those  of  St.  John's  and 
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Trinity  to  be  about  6  to  1|  «nd  10  to  1  respectiyely.  But  here  again  it 
is  evident  that  the  moral  force  of  the  respective  institutions  must  be 
taken  largely  into  account,  in  order  to  obtain  the  true  duty  of  »uch  vast 
intellectual  machinery. 

In  the  Table  No.  v.*  is  a  statement  of  the  aven^  incomes  of  the 
various  functionaries  of  the  universities  of  Great  Britain.  These  are 
accurate  for  Scotland  only  up  to  the  date  of  the  report  above  alluded  to, 
1827— -1830  ;  and  it  may  be  reasonably  supposed,  from  the  increasing 
prosperity  of  the  Scotch  universities,  that  these  incomes  have  since  been 
considerably  augmented,  on  account  of  the  increase  of  students. 

Under  the  division  of  expenditure,  Table  No.  VI.,t  the  average  annual 
sum  spent  at  Oxford,  is  assumed  for  each  individual  at  300/.  per  annum ; 
at  Cambridge,  at  250/. ;  at  Dublin,  200/. ;  at  Edinburgh,  rather  under 
100/. ;  at  Glasgow,  about  10/. ;  at  Aberdeen,  about  50/. ;  and  at  St. 
Andrew's,  at  about  the  same  sum,  or  rather  more.  At  Dumfries,  the 
university  is  not  yet  formed,  and  at  London  and  Durham  no  returns 
sufficiently  accurate  have  hitherto  been  obtained. 

Table  VII4  gives  a  complete  list  of  all  the  professorships  and  lecture- 
ships in  each  of  the  universities,  classed  accoiding  to  subjects. 

Table  VIII.§  contains  most  of  the  results  of  the  above  tables,  and  othen 
not  comprised  in  them,  giving  a  general  statistical  view  of  the  penonnel 
and  materiel  of  each  university. 

In  the  cases  of  the  Scotch  universities  and  colleges  there  is  a  difficulty 
in  distinguishixig  between  the  university  and  college  officers ;  the  dis- 
tmction  between  the  university  and  the  collie  not  being  so  precise  as 
in  England ;  the  numbers,  therefore,  under  these  heads  are  somewhat 
indeterminate.  Tbe  same  annual  average  value  is  adopted  for  the  uni- 
versity benefices  as  for  coU^e  benefices,  much  below  what  is  believed 
to  be  their  real  value. 

In  estimating  the  incomes  of  the  universities,  as  distinct  from  those  of 
the  coUe^,  the  same  difficulty  of  distinction  exists  in  the  Scotch 
universities,  and  in  that  of  Dublin,  as  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the 
officers.  For  Cambridge  and  Oxford  the  sources  of  the  income  may  be 
indicated,  though  the  amount  cannot  be  so  easily  estimated.  Thus 
those  revenues  held  in  trust  for  particular  purposes,  such  as  museums, 
botanical  gardens,  &c.,  are  not  taken  into  account ;  the  only  fund  par- 
taking of  this  nature,  which  is  taken  notice  of,  is  that  which  constitutes 
the  principal  wealth  of  the  universities — ^the  profits  from  the  printing- 
offices.  These  establishments,  having  peculiar  privileges  of  monopoly, 
in  die  cases  of  all  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  Prayer-Books  published 
without  notes,  and  having  attained  considerable  celebrity  as  classical 
and  mathematical  presses,  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  vast  printing- 
trade. 

It  appears  by  parliamentary  papers  (Commons^  1815,  July  6,  Nos. 
461  and  462),  that— - 

The  drawbcKk  on  paper  printed  at  the  Cambridgel  C  «.  d, 
Universitv  Press^  during  «even  years  cndiog  5Ui  >  13,087  7  6 
April,  1815,  was  .  .  •  •   ) 

The  drawback  on  paper  printed  al  the  Oxford)  .g  ^.g  o  g 
UniveTHity  Press,  during  tbe  same  period,  was  •  /     ^^>  ^ 
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£.  d. 

The  vaiue   of  BiMes,   Testaments,   and  Prayer-I  • 

Books  printed  at  Cambridge^  during  the  sameV  149,050    4    2 
pefiod>  was     •  •  •  •  j 

The  va/ue  of  other  books  printed  at  Cambridge,)     ig  ggg  ^^    q 
duriDg  tlie  taoie  period^  was    •  •  .  f        * 

166,043  19    2 


The  value  of  Bibles  &c  printed  at  Oxford,  during)  q|a  017    i     0 

the  same  period,  was     .             .             .               |  ^i^,»i/ 

The  value  of  other  books  printed  at  Oxford,  during)  04  776    6    0^ 

the  same  period,  was     .            •            •             •  j  ' 

237,693    0    8 


Yearly  average  va&fe,  Cambridge  •  •        23,7^0  11  -S*    ■ 

Yearly  average  voAre,  Oxford       .  ^  .        33,956    3  '  9-    * 

If  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  the  universities  conduct 
their  business  betaken  into  account,  and  compared  with  the;  general 
condition  of  the  book  trade,  it  may  be  calculated  that  nearly  30  per 
cent,  upon  the  above  sums  is  clear  profit.  Since  1815,  however,  the 
book  trade  of  the  imiversities  has  at  least  doubled ;  and  their  profits  must 
have  kept  pace  with  their  extent  of  business,  from  the  circumstances 
of  monopoly  attending  it.  In  calculating  the  revenues  of  the  i]Ln{ve):si- 
ties  in  the  table,  the  profits  of  the  printing-press  at  Oxford  are  assumed 
to  be  10,000^.  per  annum ;  at  Cambridge,  5Q00^ ;  both  sunis  "being 
greatly  below  the  reputed  amounts.  The  other  income  of  the  univer- 
sities arises  from  degree-fees  and  estates,  &c. ;  wbich  for  Oxford  is 
assumed  at  5000/.  per  annum,  and  for  Cambridge  at  4000/.;  the 
scholarships  of  the  universities,  the  professorships,  and  the  priz^,.make 
up  the  otl^  income.  In  all  cases,  the  common  reputed  value  and  the 
probable  value  are  both  much  above  the  sums  given  in  the  Table. 

In  the  case  of  the  Scotch  universities,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  their 
revenues  must  have  been  much  augmented  since  the  time  of  the  report 
above  quoted,  which,  however,  is  the  only  authentic  document  published 
on  the  subject. 

There  is  very  little  chance  of  error  in  estimating  the  total  incomes 
of  the  universities  and  colleges  mentioned  in  this  table  at  500,000/.,  and 
if  to  this  be  added  the  tuition-money,  and  the  value  of  the  benefices,  the 
total  fimount  disposable  by  the  universities  is  about  800,000/.  per 
annum ;  which  is  in  reality  only  a  small  sum  when  compared  either 
with  the  annual  budget  and  revenues  of  the  country,  or  with  the  para- 
mount importance  of  superior  education  to  a  great  and  intelligent 
nation. 
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18 
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10 

10 

3.000 
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3.900 
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800 

12 

9.400 

98 

420 

850 
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9U 

18 

6.000 

640 

4.S0 

Merton  . 

700 

24 

4.800 

90 

800 

18 

SOO 

^^ 

16'  16 

4.800 

930 

6.080 

Exeter    . 

700 

95 

5.000 

19 

985 

1.300 

,  ^ 

19l    9 

3.600 

980 

6.965 

Oriel.     . 

1.000 

18 

3.960 

15 

295 

800 

, , 

13 

13 

3.900 

630 

5.815 

Qaeen*e  .    , 

800 

24 

4.800 

49 

735 

1.200 

^, 

30 

96 

9.000 

920 

7.9M 

New  .    . 

1.000 

70 

17.500 

93 

190 

^, 

37 

36 

11.100 

90 

18.890 

Uneoln  . 

1 

1.8? 

19 

9.400 

9i 

*815 

400 

11 

10 
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300 

8.715 

AUSoula 

1 

40 

10.000 

4 

60 

» • 

,. 

18 

u 

5.400 

•  * 

11. #60 

Maitdaien 

l.OOO 

40 

19.000 

30 

450 

Ifl 

900 

,^ 

37 

11.100 

161^ 

13.610 

Brazen  Note 

,     \ 

800 

90 

4.000 

47 

760 

14 

gs 

^, 

40 

39 

19.000 

561^ 

6.110 

Corpus  Chrieti 

TOO 

90 

4.000 

94 

360 

11 

, . 

22 

22 

6.600 

195 

6.950 

Chriit^nrch 

1     1 

s.ooo 

llOl 

8.000 
10.100 

1.' 

.. 

17 

3.000 

.. 

94 

89 

98.200 

1.916 

99,010 

Trinity  .     . 
St.JohB*8    • 

700 

^19 

9.400 

940 

850 

^, 

9 

9 

2.700 

640 

3,980 

800 

50 

10.000 

9 

30 

350 

*^ 

99 

99 

8.700 

970 

11.100 

Jeraf      .     • 

800 

19 

9,800 

18 

970 

11 

750 

,, 

94 

99 

7.900 

570 

4.440 

Wadham      . 

80C 

15 

8.000 

31 

465 

IC 

780 

^^ 

11 

9 

3,300 

600 

4.865 

Pembroke    . 

14 

9.800 

31 

465 

55U 

13 

19 

3.900 

430 

4.385 

Worcester    . 

91 

4.900 

91 

315 

880 

,, 

8 

8 

9.400 

680 

6,896 

8t  Mary  Hall 

*  • 

900 

^ 

,. 

^^ 

,, 

160 

450 

Magdalen  HaU 

80C 

•  • 

,, 

*4 

60 

800 

,^ 

1 

1 

300 

780 

1,640 

New  Inn  HaU 

S50 

,, 

^^ 

990 

,, 

900 

450 

StAlbanUall 

900 

^, 

^^ 

900 

•  * 

150 

850 

StEdmondHal 
Total  . 

CAMBKIDGR 

11    1 

300 

'. 

'.' 

*i 

"15 

300 

.. 

.. 

.! 

920 

536 

>   U 

18.3S0 

557 

116.560 

399 

6.030 

199 

15.650 

•• 

456 

430 

136.500 

11,730 

152,878 

Peteibonte  . 

500 

94 

3.960 

50 

440 

10 

750 

13 

96 

11 

11 

3.300 

^ 

6.646 

Clare  HaU  . 

eoo 

99 

4.400 

46 

680 

5 

600 

13 

49 

16 

16 

4.800 

6.902 

Pembroke    . 

600 

16 

9.960 

43 

670 

8 

550 

8 

16 

10 

10 

3.000 

500 

4.746 

Cains      .    . 

1.000 

99 

7.370 

41 

1.680 

14 

1.100 

8 

54 

25 

16 

7.500 

840 

10,844 

TriaUy  HaU 

300 

19 

1.440 

16 

910 

4 

600 

11 

66 

10 

8 

8.000 

430 

2.445 

Oorptis  Christ! 

400 

19 

9.400 

60 

660 

10 

900 

5 

95 

12 

11 

3.600 

1,050 

4,535 

Ss?*.  •  • 

1.600 

70 

90.400 

11 

160 

14 

71 

84 

30 

10.200 

99.071 

Qneen*s .    . 

600 

90 

4.000 

96 

*440 

9 

1.300 

7 

49 

11 

10 

3.800 

'600 

6.682 

Catharine  Hall 

600 

14 

9.060 

43 

670 

8 

850 

9 

91 

4 

4 

1.900 

320 

3.571 

Jesus      •    . 

400 

16 

3.900 

46 

860 

6 

800 

10 

38 

16 

15 

4.800 

500 

4.096 

Christ's  .     , 

800 

15 

3.500 

89 

1.740 

7 

900 

13 

211 

17 

15 

5.100 

720 

6.971 

St  John's    • 

1.000 

61 

10.560 

126 

9.000 

95 

9.900 

64 

110 

48 

46 

14.400 

3.750 

17.4i0 

Magdalene  . 

WO 

17 

1.590 

49 

900 

6 

600 

9 

78 

8 

7 

9.400 

540 

3.99B 

Trinity  .    , 

S.OOO 

60 

14.400 

83 

1.100 

34 

5.000 

50 

159 

63 

57 

18.900 

3.750 

91.409 

Emmanoel  . 

350 

15 

2.500 

40 

670 

9 

750 

9 

37 

18 

17 

6.400 

720 

4.977 

Downing     \ 
Total  • 

DUBLIN. 

600 

12 

9.400 

36 

650 

7 

400 

8 

49 

6 

6 

1.800 

.640 

4.932 

500 

16 

8.900 

6 

190 

6 

300 

2 

1 

600 

40U 

4.990 

17 

ia.650 

431 

90.330 

793 

13.390 

17» 

17.750 

951 

1038 

311 

980 

93.300 

16.860 

133  J6S 

Trinity  .    .    , 

1 

S,000 

95 

85,400 

70a 

9.100 

10 

90,000 

17 

«• 

31 

81 

9,800 

8,000 

31,800 

•  No  iiilrainatkm  on  thto  poiat  ia  girta  iu  the  Ozlbid  Calendar. 
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Table  No.  II. — Degrees. 


OXFORD.                                                                        1 

nntT«nU7    .    . 

i 

i 

i 

i 

1 

6 

m 

i 

i 

< 

i 

s 

S 

§■ 

J 

1 

t 

8 

106 

3 

64 

3 

^ 

66 

934 

Baliol  .... 

1 

114 

9 

86 

1 

1 

87 

808 

Mnrton     .     .     . 

57 

. , 

39 

.  • 

3a 

130 

Bxater     •     .     . 

110 

,, 

62 

194 

818 

Oriel  .... 

144 

,, 

79 

,, 

U 

318 

Queen*!    .    .    . 

19 

,, 

16S 

1 

96 

,, 

966 

Npw     .     *     •     • 

,, 

67 

94 

11 

19 

19 

ISO 

UdcoIu    .     •     , 

,, 

,, 

48 

1 

17 

1 

46 

131 

AUSoak.     .     . 

91 

, , 

47 

8 

8 

6 

4 

104 

Magdakn      .     . 

79 

91 

,, 

17 

169 

Braaen  Noae .     , 

198 

., 

64 

.t 

97 

894 

OorpatChrUtl   . 
Ohrtat>chund& 

69 

I 

14 

.. 

IJ 

119 

66 

19 

384 

3 

3 

1)1 

1 

127 

16S 

16 

99B 

TrlnltY     .     .    , 
at.  Jobn'a      .     , 

96 

8 

70 

9 

8 

80 

980 

18 

69 

6 

9 

49 

9 

4 

63 

998 

Jefua  .... 

,, 

93 

1 

41 

9 

4 

48 

146 

Wodham  .     .     . 

.. 

80 

,, 

76 

1 

81 

946 

Pembroke     . 

96 

,, 

98 

1 

9 

45 

181 

Wofceater      . 

95 

9 

80 

10 

90 

989 

St.  Mary  HaU 

,, 

17 

,, 

19 

,, 

9 

19 

66 

Magdalen  Hall 

60 

,, 

31 

4 

16 

75 

189 

New  Inn  Hall 

,^ 

,, 

4 

,, 

17 

8 

6 

19 

49 

St  Alban  HaU 

,, 

.. 

9 

1 

8 

,, 

1 

5 

96 

Sf.EdmandHa11 
Total. 

•• 

46 

•• 

13 

•• 

•• 

34 

" 

lOo 

78 

193 

87 

30 

1« 

r 

9137 

66 

8 

r^> 

4 

89 

4 

^1 

1896 

15 

5964 

CAMBRIDGB.                                                                      | 

Peterhoust    • 

i 

q' 

i 

A 

i 

i 

A 

S 

i 

i 

i 

Jl 

i 

6 
pi 

1 

1 

,, 

6 

88 

32 

^^ 

, 

8 

63 

8 

6 

905 

Glare  Hall    . 

,, 

, , 

4 

7C 

96 

,, 

1 

8 

60 

8 

3 

169 

Pembroke     . 

,, 

, , 

4^ 

,, 

34 

,, 

,, 

89 

8 

194 

Cains  .    .     . 

19 

,, 

1 

loe 

14 

49 

,, 

1 

91 

^ 

980 

Trinity  Hall  . 

,, 

,, 

, , 

34 

96 

6 

,. 

91 

33 

8 

189 

Corpus  Christl 
King's      .     . 

,, 

19 

75 

83 

, , 

4 

68 

6 

297 

,, 

,, 

1 

76 

,, 

, , 

15 

,, 

16 

,  ^ 

110 

Queen's    •     . 

, , 

, , 

18 

114 

63 

,, 

17 

85 

91 

81 

863 

Catharine  Hall 

, , 

,, 

8 

70 

44 

, , 

7 

59 

10 

913 

JesQs  .     .    • 

, , 

9 

71 

86 

•!• 

6 

57 

,, 

179 

Chrbt's    .     . 

,, 

1 

88 

51 

,, 

9 

54 

3 

992 

SL  John's      • 

.     93 

70 

464 

900 

,, 

17 

906 

68 

96 

1096« 

Magdalene    . 

,  ^ 

,, 

1 

76 

36 

, , 

<l 

47 

8 

188 

Trinity     .     . 

.     78 

19 

10 

,, 

19 

76] 

11 

339 

, , 

3B5 

81 

10 

1698 

Emmannel    . 

, , 

18 

88 

33 

,, 

6 

50 

9 

990 

Sidney      .     . 
Downing  .     . 

,, 

1 

19 

37 

9 

, , 

4 

98 

,  ^ 

101 

•      •  • 

1 

96 

,, 

S 

,, 

17 

,, 

^^ 

60 

Commoranies  in 
ViUa     .     .    . 

Total. 

}..::. 

9 

S 

.. 

.. 

•. 

.. 

•  • 

.• 

.. 

.. 

11 

1 

66 

83 

40 

I 

162 

9998 

58 

63 

1015 

'• 

6 

166 

139l|l46 

114 

6576 

DUBLIN.                                                                          1 

i 

Q 

i. 

j>i 

i 

R 

2 

i 

xS 

i 

i 

1 

TrinH 

» 

O 

Q 

o 

Q 

n 

S 

n 

h 

c 

H 

f      . 

•     • 

3 

99 

13 

6 

1 

1 

99 

1 

Its 

185 

116! 

49 

169' 

J 
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Table  No.  llh^Raniks  and  Siimuiating  Forces, 


tm^mmm 

i^mmam 

RANKa 

STIMULATING    1 
FORCEa          1 

Noa- 

Sttau- 

OXFORD, 
Unirenity  »     •     • 

Mambm 

S2:. 

Ckny. 

\Si 

MMibm 

wcatiflv. 

Tooatloa. 

Mam- 

bm. 

.£2£. 

934 

6 

94 

140 

119 

116 

109 

6^ 

4f< 

Baliol     .    .    < 

808 

\ 

104 

199 

^«Z 

176 

904 

10.960 

56-9 

Mertoa  .     .     . 

180 

49 

88 

66 

64 

100 

10.830 

108-8 

Exeter    •     . 

813 

I 

119 

901 

197 

186 

911 

10.565 

50- 

Oriel      .    . 

818 

98 

196 

199 

163 

166 

189 

9.715 

53*8 

Queen*! «    .    . 

966 

•  • 

162 

103 

160 

86 

146 

16.965 

119-1 

Nev  .    .    •    , 

150 

9 

83 

67 

2 

60 

150 

99.690 

197-9 

Ltnoola  .    •    . 

131 

ii 

67 

64 

66 

65 

96 

7.016 

78- 

AllfiooU     • 

104 

89 

69 

2 

96 

79 

16.460 

998-6 

Magdalen    •     , 

109 

8 

109 

60 

196 

43 

199 

14.710 

190-6 

BraienNoM 

894 

8 

176 

918 

997 

l«7 

996 

18.110 

80-4 

OorpnaCbrlati 
ChiyHtooh  . 

119 
906 

1 

la 

.S 

44 

588 

66 
481 

83 
489 

5^ 

11.860 
60.910 

151-9 

TriniU   .    • 
8t./ohn>a    .    < 

880 

9 

116 

164 

116 

164 

186 

6.680 

296 

8 

194 

104 

117 

111 

164 

19.860 

'^l 

Jeeni      .    . 

146 

^^  ■ 

78 

68 

63 

98 

184 

11.640 

Wadham     • 

946 

^^ 

105 

140 

iS2 

158 

180 

8.165 

45-8 

Pembroke   . 

181 

,  • 

105 

76 

76 

104 

8.996 

3-1 

Woreeater    • 

980 

8 

113 

190 

104 

136 

168 

8.996 

St.MaryHaU 

66 

1 

91 

85 

88 

83 

86 

460 

198 

Magdalen  HaU 

189 

66 

116 

•2 

196 

197 

1.910 

15-9 

New  Inn  Hall 

49 

•  • 

10 

89 

5 

44 

46 

450 

10' 

8t.AlbanHaU. 

96 

13 

19 

10 

16 

1! 

360 

90-6 

6fc.BdmaadHa]l  . 
Tolal    •    . 

100 

*• 

69 

88 

63 

^ 

686 

10-9 

6664 

884 

9830 

9984 

9646 

9618 

8501 

979.170 

106-6 

CAMBRIDGI. 
Pbterhouse  •    •    • 

RAMKi. 

STIMULATING    1 
FORCES.           1 

h: 

Kaifhtiw 

Cteisj- 

Lay- 

Swatt. 

Non- 
MtmUn 

M«m. 

bm. 

^SL 

Stimv. 
Utlng 

'Sir 

906 

8 

86 

190 

98 

107 

140 

6%^ 

Iff 

aareHall  • 

169 

I 

83 

86 

80 

89 

194 

11.003 

Pembroke   , 

194 

8 

36 

89 

46 

79 

100 

7.746 
18.3U 

77-5 

Oaina      .     . 

980 

5 

166 

194 

194 

166 

197 

03-1 

THnity  Ball 

139 

1 

36 

104 

46 

94 

110 

6.446 

49-6 

CorposChriiil 

W 

100 

12 

90 

137 

166 

8.136 

61-4 

King's'  ,    , 

110 

1 

61 

79 

31 

101 

82.971 
8,989 

319-6 

Qtteen'a .     , 
Catharine  B^aU 

^58 

8 

166 

197 

130 

998 

949 

36* 

903 

101 

109 

76 

198 

144 

%\ 

Jetna      .    • 

179 

*8 

68 

191 

78 

101 

129 

Christ's  .    , 
St  John's    . 

lofc* 

6 
46 

106 
464 

\& 

99 
664 

193 
639 

164 
617 

J;^ 

2?:| 

59-8 

Magdalene  . 

188 

16 

89 

99 

84 

104 

191 

6!898 

Trinity  .     , 

1696 

140 

606 

1199 

864 

834 

947 

40.309 

49-6 

Emmannel  , 

990 

8 

101 

119 

114 

106 

139 

9,677 

86* 

Sidney    ,     • 

101 
60 

9 

6 

49 

14 

59 
36 

66 
98 

46 
99 

61 
96 

6.039 
4,890 

98-8 
186-4* 

VilU  •     . 
Total 

•    • 

11 

•  • 

3 

8 

11 

»• 

•  •  • 

6676 

989 

9181 

3894 

9668 

9919 

3617 

^,668 

66- 

DUBLIN. 

RANK& 

STIMULATING 
FORCES. 

M«fnb«B, 
odOm     I 
Botfd*. 

NoUtfiM 

"'^Sf* 

Lay. 
mm. 

Mam- 
ban. 

£S3L 

Stimv. 

TrinH] 

r  • 

•    •    • 

1694 

4 

41 

ISSii 

1499 

4o!l6o' 

^7 
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Eig^h  Meeting  of  the  Britith  Association.     [November, 


Table  No.  VII,- 

-Pro/esiors  and  Lecturers. 

raorisaoBs  akd 
LBCTtnans. 

1 

H 

i 

i 
1 

1 

-< 

"J 

1 
1 

J 

Q 

1 

DiTinity       . 

Ditto  Lecturers . 
Moral  Philosophy 
Philosophy  Lecturers 
Lfwio  . 

Ditto  Leetarers 
Rhetoric       . 

Ditto  Lecturers 
Greek  . 

I^io,  Hunanity . 
Classical  Literature 
Hebrew        .        . 
Oriental  Languages 
Sanscr'tt       . 
Hindoostanee       • 
AraUc 

Ditto  Leetarers 
Modem  Languages 
French 

Italian         •        • 
Spanish        .       . 
English        .        . 
Anglo-Saxon        • 
German        .        • 
Poetry 
Mu^ 

Ancient  Hiatory    . 
Modem  History   . 
Eccleyiastieal  History 
CJaiTersal  Hiatory 
Political  Economy 
CiTilLaw    . 
Public  Law,  Jurisprad 
Engli.^  and  Common  L 
Oon?eyaneing      . 

Ditto  I^cetnrers 
Astronomr  . 

Ditto  Obsenrers 
Mathfmatiea 

Ditto  Leetarers 
Algebra  Lcctujrtrs 
Geometry     .        . 
Natural  Philosophy 

Ditto  Lecturers 
Geology 

Ditto  Leetarers 
Mineralogy  . 

Ditto  Leetarers 
Mining  and  CirUEnffin 
Chemistry    . 
Botany 
ZooWr»  Natural  Histo 

Ditto  Leetarers 
Agriculture  •        • 
Commerce    •        • 
Anatomy      .        • 

Ditto  Lecturers 
Sunrery 

Ditto  Lecturers 
Military  Surgery . 
Clinieal  Surgery  . 
Medicine      . 

Ditto  I.ectarer8 
Practice  of  Medicine 
MaterU  Mediea  . 

Ditto  Leetarers, 
Clinical 
Midwifery   .        •        . 

Ditto  Lecturers 
Medical  Jurlipmdenee  . 
Physiology  . 

eace  , 
aw    . 

«ri«i 

3 
3 

1 
1 

'i 

*i 

1 

'i 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 

•• 

'i 

"i 

'i 
1 

*i 

*i 

1 
1 
1 

17 
'i 
*i 
'i 

*I 
1 

'i 

•» 
i 

1 

3 

1 

•  • 

'i 

'i 
•• 

'i 

•  • 

'i 

'i 

*i 
1 

•• 
1 

'i 

} 

'i 

1 

'i 

•• 

'i 

•• 
i 

•  • 

3 
•• 

1 
1 

9 

1 
2 

•  • 
1 

\, 

2 

1 

*9 

•  • 

•  • 

*i 

•  • 

•  • 

1 
1 
1 

'i 

1 
1 

i 

9 

*i 

*i 

•• 

*i 
1 

*i 

1 

'i 
*i 

•  • 

•  • 

*i 
*i 

1 
'i 

•  • 
•• 

'i 

I 

*i 

i 

•t 

'l 

•  • 

'i 

*i 
•• 

•  • 

•• 

•  • 
«• 

1 

•  • 
1 

'i 

•• 

'i 

•• 
•• 

•• 

*i 

•• 

i 

i 

'i 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•  • 

1 

Total       , 

• 

88 

49 

S9 

30 

SI 

98 

13 

10 

69 

9 

973 
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Prbfnnoraliips  .  .  .  No. 
Lectureships  •  .  •  •  m 
University  Offices  .  .  ., 
(!a)IeKe  Offlora  •  •  •  *, 
Fellowships  .  .  .  .  » 
University  Scholarships.  ^ 
Usiversity  FellOWBhIpe  .  » 
College  Scholarships,      ) 

Bursarships.  9tc.  .  ,  3  " 
Mfmbers  on  Books  or  ) 

Boards  ...  .J** 
Members  of  CaQT0catk»  ) 

or  Senate  •  .  •  .  3 " 
Colleges „ 


University 
Nnmber  . 
lacombents 
Value   .    . 


.No, 


College  Beoefieest 
Nnmber  .  . 
Incambents  . 
Valoe    .    .    • 


.  Na 


I 


S4 
8 

37 
199 
657 

S6 


5.S64 

S«646 
S4 


8 

8 

8,400 


University  Priaet: 
Number  .  • 
Value    .     .    • 


.  Na 


College  Prises: 

Number     ....  No. 
Value £ 

Revenue : 

Profetsers  &  Lactunrs  46 
University  OflBeers  ,  „ 
College  Omeers  •  •  ^ 
Heads  of  Houses.     *    „ 

Fellovs M 

Ihriversity  Scfao1nrship8„ 
College  Scholasshlps    „ 

Total  Revenue: 

Colleges  ....  £ 
Universitiee  ...  1. 
Colleges  frUnhrersities  ^ 


455 

430 
130,600 


7 

160 


6.400 
3.000 
15.650 
18.860 
116.560 
1.188 
6.030 


94 
S5 
SO 
179 
431 
96 
•  8 

793 

5.875 

9.663 

17 


600 

811 

980 

93.300 


16 
349 


951 
1.088 


5.500 
9.000 
17.750 
19.650 
90.330 
1.800 
13.390 


70 


159,670 
99,000 
174,670 


80 


19 


•11 
3 


71 


1,694  b»9^   1,979     640 


•91 


31 

31 

9.800 


•16 


•17 


4.000 

9o!ooo 

9.000 

95.400 

1.000 

9.100 


31.500 
16.000       .. 
149,968  •Sl.SOO 


•100 


18,600 
650 


151 


1.345 


•100 


11.680 
190 


•93 
9 


19 
1 

•7 
9 


•70 


466     600 


1,987 


8.194 


9.406 
3.511 


99.300 
93,18819,917 


10 


53 


•100 


5,6993.456 
60 


545 


884 


8,479 
9.496 


990 

105 

1 


I 


3,290 


999 


3^479  4,0973.290 
~       997     .. 
4,3943.990 


1.350 


•880 


9,980 
9.930 


S14 

59 

115 

404 

1.013 

79 

4 

1.795 

17.196 

6.514 

69 


10 

10 

3.000 


799 

743 

989,390 


89 

609 


•638^ 

•i.a 

•66.678 
•5.830 

•53,400 
35,043 

939.990 

4.3 

98,930 


69.817 
410.683 


•  Travelling  Bochalort. 


b  Scotch  Returns  ibr  1899. 


clbidMPp.310,343. 


On  the  $taie  of  Agriculture  and  Condition  of  the  Agricultural  La^ 
bourers  of  the  Northern    Division  of  Northumberland,    By  L, 
HiNDMARSH,  Esq.,  of  Alnwick. 
[lUadb^ore  the  SiatUticai  Stetion  of  the  Britiah  Auo&ation,  21t/  Au0v»t,  1838.] 

Northumberland  has  long  been  an  important  and  interesting  portion 
of  the  kingdom.  In  feudal  times  it  was  often  the  arena  of  fierce  con- 
tentions^  and  its  ancient  inhabitants  depended  for  protection  chiefly 
upon  their  swords.  How  much  of  that  mental  energy  and  vigorous 
character  for  which  Northumbrians  have  long  been  distinguished  is 
attributable  to  the  influence  of  these  stirring  periods  of  their  history, 
it  may  be  difficult  precisely  to  estimate ;  but  in  some  d^ee,  doubtless, 
they  have  contribute  to  their  fcnrmatioa  or  increase.     Tfa^e  is  no 
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process  through  which  hiunan  beings  ^ass  that  does  not  leave  some 
impress  on  the  mind  and  character,  and  it  is  often  in  events  sequestered 
in  the  remote  receslies  of  the  past  that  the  philosopher  traces  the  first 
germinations  of  the  great  phases  of  mental  coiistitution.  But,  however 
mteresting  and  seductive,  this  inquiry  is  foreign  to  our  present  object. 
We  rejoice  in  the  fisu^ts  without  exploring  their  causes,  and  especially 
do  we  rejoice  that  this  characteristic  vigour  has  long  since  taken  a 
peaceful  direction.  In  the  culture  of  the  soil  it  has  found  an  ample  and 
useful  sphere  of  operation,  and  the  present  race  of  Northumbrians  has 
become  as  distinguished  in  iiie  use  of  the  ploughshare  as  the  ancient 
inhabitants  were  in  the  use  of  their  swords.  In  this  paper  our  object  is 
to  present  t&  the  Section  a  geaeral  view  of  the  state  of  its  a^culture, 
and  of  the  condition  and  character  of  the  agricultural  populati€n« 

^reii.«— The  entire  county  of  Northumberland  (including  North 
Durham)  comprehends  an  area  of  1980  square  miles,  or  1^67,300 
acres,  which  has  been  divided  as  follows  :* — 

Arabte,  or  fit  for  tUlage  (incl^dioe  wood  and  coppice)  «      817,200  Acres. 

Mountainous  ttiul  bnprop^c  for  Ullage ^    «     •     •     •     «      ^bQ^OOO'     »« 

1,267,200  ,, 
Population.'^Tht  number  of  inhabitants  in  1831  (ineluding  North 
Durham)  was  237,481,  and  this  year  may  be  estimatcid,.  according  to 
the  last  rate  of  increase  (1  *  3  per  cent,  annually),  to  be  257,374.  Since 
the  passing  of  the  Reform  Act,  Northumberland  has  been  divided  into 
two  parts,  northern  and  southern,  the  former  of  which  (being  isoldy  an 
agricultural  district),  shall  form  the  basis  of  the  following  observations. 
In  1831  the  population  of  the  northern  division  of  ^o)rt(ui)aberland 
amounted  to  80,736,  and  according  to  the  last  rate  of  increase  (5i  per 
cent.t)  may  now  be  computed  at  85,178.  According  to  ihe  Property 
Tax  Retunui  of  1815,  the  value  of  property  was  590,665/. 

Sot/.— 'That  tract  which  borders  upon  the  German  Ocean  is  mostlv  a 
fertile  clay  loam,  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  wheat  and  of  otner 
kinds  of  grain.  Three  or  four  miles  west  from  the  coast,  this  runt  into 
1^  poor  moist  loam  on  a  clay  subsoil,  which,  extending  a  few  miles  west, 
very  generally  terminates  m  a  ridge  of  green  moor-land  or  of  heath. 
Then  we  have  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  Uoquet,  the  Breamish,  the  Till, 
and  the  Beaumont,  which,  with  the  base  of  the  Cheviot,  and  the  fine 
expanse  of  land  from  Wooler  to  the  Tweed,  are  nearly  all  a  fertile 
gravelly,  or  sandy  loam,  admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  turnips  and 
com.  The  hill^nastures,  commencing  at  the  head  of  the  Coquet,  and 
sweqping  round  by  the  Cheviots  to  the  Beaumont,  are  covered  with  fine 
green  verdure,  and  rear  the  Cheviot  sheep  to  the  greatest  perfection. 

Climate. — The  climate  is  very  variable  and  generally  humid,  which 
causes  this  district  to  be  so  well  adapted  for  the  growth  of  grass,  turnips, 
and  other  ereen  crops  that  require  moisture.  The  qprinff  months  are 
generally  chilled  by  piercing  easterly  and  northerly  winds,  and  it  is 
seldom  before  the  month  of  June  that  the  southern  and  western  breesea 
steadily  set  in,  and  vegetation  receives  the  frill  benefit  of  thdr  genial 
infiuences.  The  snow  rarely  lies  long  near  the  coast,  or  on  the  fine  dry 
gravelly  soils,  but  some  patches  often  remain  upon  the  Cheviot  (as 
•was  the  case  ihis  year)  till  June.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  yeai  in 
*  f^dt  BaUey  and  CuUey^s  Report.  \  Of  ]  per  cent,  annuanx. 
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this  ccmnty  may  be  taken  at  47*0f(,betiig  about  87*50  in  winter,  49*00 
in  spring,  68'  10  in  summer,  and  61  *  65  in  autumn.  The  harvest  may 
be  considered  as  a  month  later  than  in  the  south  of  England. 

8iae  ofFarms^^-^The  mtt  of  tiUage*flffms  goierally  taries  from  150 
to  1000  acres,  and  of  hill^farms  from  500  to  5000.  Some  are  beyond 
these  extremes  both  ways,  but  these  limits  will  comprehend  the  greater 
portion  of  them.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  district  large  oapitala  are 
embarked  in  forming,  a  few  tenants  oocupying  land  to  the  rental  of 
8000/.  or  4000/.  a  year. 

Rents. — ^The  rent  of  tillage-land  Tariea  widely,  from  difference  of 
fertility,  proximity  to  markets,  and  other  causes  which  afkct  its  value* 
The  range  may  be  assumed  to  be  from  10«.  to  50^.  |>er  acre,  and  the 
average  at  9ls.  per  acre.  Of  Mi-pasture  the  variation  in  rent  may 
be  taken  from  it.  to  69.  per  acr^  and  the  average  at  8«<  6d.  per  acre* 
These  rents  are  considerably  below  their  range  during  the  last  war,  but, 
compared  with  the  prices  of  produce,  are  probably  higher  at  present 
than  at  any  former  period.  This  can  cndy  be  attributed  to  increased 
ddU,  and  more  profitable  management  on  the  part  of  the  fanner. 

Mode  and  Tefim  of  LeUing.^^Fvoemn  are  usually  let  by  tender  or 
proposal,  excepting  with  an  old  tenant  at  the  expiration  of  his  lease, 
who  is  generally  treated  with  privately.  It  was  formerly  not  uncommon 
to  grant  leases  for  91  years,  but  latterly  very  few  have  been  extended 
beyond  12  or  14  years,  and  many  have  been  for  a  shorter  period.  Hie 
occupiers  are  anxious  that  the  process  of  curtailing  the  term  of  leases 
should  not  go  further;  for  they  consider  nothing  more  conducive  to  the 
improvement  and  proper  culture  of  the  soil  than  the  security  and  en- 
courajgeraent  derived  from  leases  of  14  years  and  upwards.  To  the 
practice  of  granting  leases  the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  custom  is  an 
exception ;  his  estate  being  let  from  year  to  year,  with  half  a  year's 
notice  previous  to  quitting.  The  tenants  upon  his  estate  have,  however^ 
all  the  advantages  of  leases  without  their  aisadvantages,  for  so  long  as 
they  pay  their  rents  and  fiilfil  their  covenants,  no  tenant  is  ever  dis* 
possessed  of  his  farm :  and  in  case  of  death,  it  is  the  rule  to  offer  the  farm 
to  the  eldest  son.  In  the  high  character  and  noble-mindedness  of  their 
landlord,  the  tenants  fieel  that  they  are  secure  of  their  tenantcy  for  life, 
and  therefore  hesitate  not  to  make  every  improvement  within  their  means* 

Time  o/En/ry.— The  time  of  entry  is  generally  on  the  12th  of  May^ 
the  out-going  tenant  has  the  away-going  crop  of  com,  and  the  in- 
coming tenant  for  the  first  year  has  the  grass  and  fallow  quarter.  The 
in-coming  tenant  has  the  use  of  the  house  and  offices,  and  the  out-going 
tenant  has  one  or  two  cottages  for  himself  or  servant,  and  the  use  of  the 
bam  for  thrashing  the  away-going  crop.  The  time  of  entry  on  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland's  estate  is  the  25th  of  March,  the  out-going 
tenant  has  no  away-going  crop,  and  the  in-^coming  tenant  pays  for  the 
wheat  that  has  been  sown,  the  grass  seeds,  and  the  working  of  the  land. 
A  half-vear's  rent  on  all  farms  is  allowed  to  be  in  arrear,  so  that  the 
tenant  is  one  yeat  in  occupation  before  he  pays  any  rent.  The  tenants 
on  .the  Northumberland  estate  consequenUy  get  a  crop  of  com  before 
they  have  any  rent  to  pay,  which  renders  less  capital  necessary  for  the 
commencement  of  their  mrms  than  for  others  on  the  general  system,  and 
induces  Iceen  competition  for  them  whenever  any  are  offered  to  flie  public. 

Farm-Buildings.— The  farm-buildings  in  this  dbtrict  are^  mostly 
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built  of  stone,  end  those  that  have  been  recently  erected  are  generally 
covered  with  blue  slates,  and,  in  extent  and  completeness  of  arrangeaBient, 
may  vie  with  any  in  the  kingdonu  The  modem  cottages  are  built  of 
the  same  materials,  and  evince  a  considerable  degree  of  neatness  and 
taste;  but  the  great  propcnrtion  of  the  cottages  in  this  district  are  old 
poor-looking  buildings,  covered  with  thatch,  and  containing  one  room  on 
the  ground-floor,  from  which  a  sort  of  lobby,  which  serves  for  a  back- 
kitchen  and  lumber-room,  and  sometimes  as  a  stall  for  a  cow,  is  taken 
o£P  b^  the  partition  of  the  close  beds  universally  found  in  them.  The 
interior,  however,  is  generally  tolend>ly  well  furnished  with  the  requisites 
of  humble  life,  and  often  eiLhibits  a  degree  of  comfort  which  the  exterior 
does  not  promise. 

Rotation  of  Crops. — Upon  the  fertile  loams  near  the  coast,  the 
general  course  of  husbandry  is — 

Ist  year,  fallow  or  turnips.       I    3rd  year  clover.* 
2nd  „    wheat  or  barley.  |    4th    „     oats. 

This  system  can  however  only  be  followed  veith  advantage  when  the 
land  is  of  superior  quality,  or  an  opportunity  exists  of  obtaining  sea- 
weed  or  other  extraneous  manure.  Upon  the  light  turnip  soils,  remote 
from  the  coast,  the  usual  rotation  is — 

1st  year,  turnips  t  or  fallow.      I    3rd  and  4th  year,  cloven 
2nd   „    barley  or  wheat.  |    5th  year,  oats. 

This  is  termed  the  five-course  system,  and  seems  the  only  one  that  can 
long  be  pursued  on  these  soils  without  the  aid  of  artificial  manures. 
On  some  of  the  weak  light  soils  it  is  not  uncommon  to  allow  them  to 
remain  three  or  four  years  in  grass,  which  contributes  much  to  their  re- 
invigoration  and  subsequent  fertility. 

Agricultural  Practice. — The  land  in  this  district  is  all  ploughed  with 
iron  swing  ploughs,  drawn  by  two  horses  yoked  abreast,  except  in  the 
first  or  second  ploughing  of  strong  fallow  land,  when  three  or  four 
horses  are  sometimes  employed.  An  acre  per  day  may  be  considered 
the  average  work  of  a  two-horse  plough,  which  is  driven  and  held  by 
one  man.  When  three  or  four  horses  are  put  in,  it  is  customary  to 
have  a  boy  or  woman  to  guide  the  fore  horses.  The  fallow  quarter  is 
commonly  ploughed  once  before  winter,  to  expose  it  to  the  ameliorating 
influence  of  the  frosts.  In  the  spring  that  portion  of  it  intended  for 
turnips  or  potatoes  is  again  ploughed  two  or  three  times,  and  harrowed 
and  rolled  until  it  is  sufficiently  clean  and  fine  for  sowing  and  planting. 
The  naked  fiJlows  intended  for  winter  wheat  are  ploughed  three  or  four 
times  during  the  spring  and  summer,  and  the  manure  is  generally  laid 
on  before  the  two  last  ploughings.  When  the  season  suits,  October 
is  the  principal  time  of  putting  in  the  winter  wheat,  which  is  usually 
pickled,  and  sown  broadcast  The  grass  seeds  are  sown  amongst  the 
young  wheats  in  the  months  of  April  and  May.  Barley  (with  a  small 
portion  of  wheat)  is  sown  in  the  spring  after  turnips,  and  a  considerable 
proportion  is  drilled  or  ribbed.  Beans  are  mostly  drilled,  but  oats, 
being  the  usual  crop  afler  clover,  are  sown  broadcast.  In  this  district  rye 
IS  scarcely  ever  used  as  an  article  of  food,  and  is  very  little  cultivated. 

*  Occasionally  beans  are  substituted  for  clover  in  the  third  year,  and  then  th« 
land  is  g^eneraliy  fallowed  immediately  afterwords,  and  thrown  into  the  aeven- 
coarse  system, 
t  Very  little  turnip-laod  is  fallowed. 
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Tumips  are  all  drilled  at  intervale  of  about  26  to  80  inches.  The 
raanmre  (from  15  to  25  single-horse  loads  of  dung  per  acre)  is  laid 
between  the  first-made  drills,  which  are  afterwards  split  in,  and  the 
tumips  immediately  sown  upon  the  top  of  the  newly-formed  ridge  or 
drill.  Great  care  is  previously  taken  by  carting  out  and  turnings,  to 
have  the  manure  well  rotted.  The  use  of  bones  as  an  artificial  manure 
was  first  practically  tested  in  this  district  in  the  year  1811  by  two  or 
three  farmers,  who  imagined  one  ton  per  acre  to  be  the  requisite  quan- 
tity. Within  the  last  seven  years  the  quantity  of  bone  nunure  that  has 
been  used  in  the  northern  and  western  parts  of  this  county  has  very 
greatly  increased,  and  the  usual  weight  per  acre  now  laid  on  is  about 
1  cwt.,  or  16  bushels,  reduced  by  grinding  to  the  size  of  half-inch  or 
dust  The  usual  mode  of  applying  it  is  to  sow  it  between  the  ridges  by 
a  machine,  and  then  to  split  them  in,  according  to  the  mode  adopted 
where  manure  is  used.  A  machine  finr  depositing  the  bones  and  sowing 
the  turnip  seed  at  one  time  has  been  partially  used,  but  the  former  is 
the  moBt  general  mode.  Animalised  carlxm  (manufactiured  by  Mr. 
Owen,  of  Copenhagen)  has  also  been  used  upon  a  small  scale.  The 
following  experiments  upon  the  efficiency  of  these  manures,  in  rearing 
tumips,  were  made  by  Mr.  Chrisp  of  Hawkhill  last  year : — 

1.  Fold-yard  maoure  (l^  out  after  Christmas  aod^    Cwt.  qrt.  lbs. 

turned  in  spring),  at  the  rate  of  30  loads  perl      ^      2    12 
acre— quantity*  of  land  not  stated,  but  the  samej 
in  each  experiment  produced  turnips     •     .     •  J 

2.  }  ton  of  carbon,  value  12#.  6^^.,  mixed  with  8] 

bushels  of  bone-dust,  Talue  23i.,  in  all  35«.  6</.,  >  5      0    26 

produced ••) 

3.  16  bushels  of  bone-dust,  value  46# 5      2    11 

4.  \  ton  of  carbon,  value  25#.    ••••..«  5216 

Subsoil  ploughing  has  not  been  practised  to  any  large  extent  in  this 
district,  but  much  has  been  done  of  late  years  by  draining ;  and  if  the 
system  adopted  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  of  thorough  draining  his 
strong  lands,  and  charging  an  acreage,  were  generally  followed  by  land- 
lords, the  improvement  in  the  productiveness  of  cold  retentive  soils 
would  be  incalculable. 

Upon  the  good  fertile  loams  and  turnip  soils  the  average  produce  per 
acre  of  wheat  may  be  taken  at  SO  bushels ;  oats  44 ;  barley  39 ;  beans  30. 
Upon  the  poor  clay  soils  the  crops  mav  be  estimated  from  i^  to  ^  less. 

The  reaping  is  performed  chiefly  oy  the  sickle :  and  seven  women, 
with  a  man  to  bind  after  them,  usually  reap  two  acres  per  day.  The 
wheat  is  bound  as  it  is  cut,  and  setup  in  stocks  of  12  sheaves  each. 
Barley  and  oats  are  set  up  in  single  sheaves,  provincially  termed 
"  Gatens,"  and  as  they  dry  are  bound  tightly  near  the  bottom,  and  then 
put  into  stocks.  Thrashing-machines  are  nearly  universal,  and  most  of 
those  upon  large  farms  are  propelled  by  water  or  steam. 

Cattle  and  Sheep, — Intimately  connected  witli  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  agriculture  in  Northumberland  is  the  large  proportion  of  cattle 
and  sheep  reared  and  fed  upon  the  tillage-farms.  Through  them  the  soil 
is  enriched,  and  manure  provided  for  the  corn-crops.  The  cattle  are 
nearly  all  of  the  short-horned  Durham  breed,  and  spirited  efforts  are 
now  being  made  for  their  improvement.  The  sheep  upon  the  tillage- 
farms  are  nearly  all  improved  Leicesters,  or  a  cross  between  them  and 
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the  Cheviot  hreed.  Upon  the  hiU-pastufet  the  Cheviot  sheep  prevail. 
The  total  number  of  sheep  throughout  the  entire  oounty  may  be  eati- 
mated  at  540,000,  and  the  annual  produce  of  wool  at  10,125  packs,  of 
240  lbs.  Two-thirds  of  these  sheep  may  safely  be  estimated  to  belong  to 
die  northern  division  of  the  county. 

Comparative  Feriilily  of  Soil. — In  a  country  with  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing population,  like  our  own,  it  becomes  a  subject  of  deeply  interesting 
enquiry  whether  the  mode  of  culture  at  present  and  for  some  time  pur- 
sued is  accompanied  with  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  fertility  of  the 
soil ;  and  it  is  pleasing  to  be  able  to  state,  with  reference  to  this  dis- 
trict, that  the  universal  opinion  is  in  favour  of  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  productiveness  of  the  soil  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  This  is  attributable,  probably,  not  so  much  to  any  one  par- 
ticular improvement,  but  to  a  general  increase  of  skill  and  intelligence 
amongst  agricultiuists,  leading  them  to  a  proper  rotation  of  crops,  a 
judicious  application  of  manures,  a  careful  selection  of  seed,  a  more  com- 
plete clearing  of  their  lands,  and  to  a  more  careful  general  management. 
On  comparing  the  present  state  of  the  agriculture  of  this  district  with 
the  past,  we  are  ready  to  admit  that,  in  the  times  of  Bailey  and  Culley, 
there  were  a  few  individuals  nearly  as  far  advanced  in  their  profession 
as  any  now  are ;  but  knowledge  was  not  then  so  generally  diffused,  and 
the  great  body  of  the  farmers  were  inferior  in  skilful  practice  to  the  pre- 
sent race.  It  may,  however,  be  admitted  that  the  progress  of  agricul- 
ture during  the  last  30  years  has  not  been  so  rapid  as  the  indications  of 
the  times  of  Bailey  seemed  to  promise,  and  it  has  certainly  not  been 
equal  to  the  improvement  which  has  been  made  within  the  same  period 
in  manufactures.  This,  perhaps,  may  in  some  degree  be  accounted  for 
by  that  period  of  agricultural  distress  which  was  consequent  on  war 
rents  and  peace  prices ;  but  within  the  last  few  years  there  has  been  a 
revival  of  the  spirit  of  improvement  and  emulation,  which  bids  fair  to 
produce  important  and  gratifying  results.  The  formation  of  an  agricul- 
tural society,  excluding  politics,  and  under  patronage  calculated  to  ren^- 
der  it  permanent,  is  at  once  the  fruit  and  the  promoter  of  this  spirit ; 
and  nothing  seems  wanting  but  a  public  experimental  farm  and  a  pe- 
riodical journal  to  disseminate  the  knowledge  of  agricultural  experi- 
ments and  facts,  to  render  this  institution  a  powerful  engine  of  improve- 
ment. Upon  the  minds  of  the  rising  generation  of  agriculturists 
especially  it  must  exercise  a  most  beneficial  influence,  by  early  directing 
their  attention  to  scientiflc  and  experimental  enquiries. 

Though  the  Northumberland  farmers  are  professionally  clever  and 
skilful,  there  is  but  a  small  portion  of  them  that  can  strictly  be  con- 
sidered scientific  men.  They  are  skilful  in  the  practice  more  than  in 
the  science  of  their  profession.  They  are  mostly  matter-of-fact  men, 
whose  skill  is  a  collection  of  facts  in  their  own  experience  and  that  of 
their  neighbours,  applied  in  daily  practice  by  shrewd  minds,  without 
knowing  the  principles  which  give  to  these  facts  all  their  e£Giciency  and 
importance.  Thus  their  range  of  vision  is  limited,  the  whole  bearing  of 
these  facts  is  unseen,  and  important  truths  which  are  involved  in  them 
are  undiscovered.  Here  this  want  of  a  scientific  education  is  felt  by 
many  excellent  farmers ;  but  in  this  point  the  next  generation,  it  is 
hoped,  will  be  much  improved.     Many  of  the  sons  of  the  larger  fiBirmers 
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are  sent  to  public  schools,  and  receive  an  education  fitted  to  the  important 
station  for  which  they  are  destined ;  but  the  sons  of  the  smaller  farmers 
must  still  suffer  in  this  respect,  until  the  system  and  range  of  country 
education  is  improved  and  widened. 

Education. — ^The  northern  portion  of  Northumberland  has  but  few 
endowed  schools,  and  those  not  of  a  high  character ;  neither  are  there 
any  public  boarding-schools  of  much  note.  Education  therefore  is 
mostly  conducted  in  common  day-schools,  and  in  charity-schools  sup- 
ported by  the  benevolence  of  private  individuals. 

The  statistics  of  education  in  the  town  of  Alnwick,  which  is  entirely 
a  country  town  and  devoid  of  manufactures,  may  probably  be  taken  as  a 
fair  average  specimen  of  the  state  of  education  in  the  northern  division 
of  Northumberland,  as  although  there  are  always  more  of  the  very  poor 
to  be  found  in  towns  than  in  small  country  villages,  the  borough  free- 
schools  and  the  charity-schools  supported  by  the  munificence  of  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Northumberland  would  seem  to  counterbalance  this  pre^ 
ponderance.    They  are  as  follow : — 

Estimated  Population  of  Alowick    •     .    7358 

No.  who  AtUad.        Vtr-CvaltMg^  Praportioa. 

Superior  Private  Schools 100  1-37 

Common  Day-Schools 205  2*81 

Free  and  Charity  Schools 453  6-21 

Dame'SchooU 74  M 

"832  11 '40 

In  Sunday-Schools,  and  not  in  any  Day-)     y^n  i.qj 

Schorf,  estimated  at ^    i^  i  ii4 

974  13- 34* 

In  Chilhngham,  where  the  population  is  487,  the  average  number 
under  education  at  the  only  day-school  in  the  parish  is  80,  being  16  per 
cent.,  or  1  in  6  of  the  population.  The  education  given  in  these  schools 
is  such  as  commonly  belongs  to  institutions  of  their  class.  In  the  su- 
perior private  schools,  in  addition  to  the  common  branches  of  learning, 
the  languages  are  taught.  In  the  day-schools  reading,  writing,  English 
grammar,  geography,  arithmetic,  and  the  elements  of  mathematics,  and 
in  the  dame-schools  reading  and  needlework.  In  the  Sunday-schools 
religious  instruction  is  added  to  reading,  which  renders  them  an  inva- 
luable accession  to  the  cause  of  education.  Before  quitting  the  subject 
of  education  in  this  district  we  are  compelled  to  confess  that,  although 
the  rudiments  of  usefiil  learning  are  taught  in  an  efficient  manner,  the 
range  of  instruction,  as  in  most  other  rural  districts,  is  very  limited. 
How  long  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering  will  continue  to  receive  the 
name  of  education  we  will  not  predict ;  but  the  time  must  come  when 
the  training  of  children  shall  have  a  more  full  relation  to  the  business, 
duties,  and  happiness  of  life.  They  shall  then  be  taught  not  only  the 
symbols  of  knowledge,  but  the  elements  of  those  useful  arts  and  sciences 
which  are  likely  to  be  connected  with  their  future  employments,  and  above 
all  they  will  be  made  acquainted  with  the  powers  of  their  own  nature,  and 
with  those  laws,  physical,  mental,  moral,  and  religious,  the  observance  of 
which  is,  by  their  Creator,  rendered  necessary  to  their  happiness. 

Condition  of  Jgricultural  Labouren. — ^The  character  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  in  this  district  has  long  stood,  and  continues  to  stand, 
*  Equal  to  1  in  8  of  the  population. 
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pre-eminently  high  as  a  moral,  industrious,  and  orderly  class  of  society. 
Whilst  many  southern  counties  have  been  deluged  with  pauperism  and 
crime,  the  peasantry  in  the  northern  division  of  Northumberland  have 
been  comfortable,  quiet,  and  contented.  The  causes  of  this  striking  differ- 
ence merit  investigation.  The  first  that  presents  itself,  in  reference  to  the 
hinds,  is  their  term  of  hiring,  with  the  amount  and  the  mode  of  their 
payment.  The  hinds  are  hired  for  12  months,  and  are  paid  partlv  in 
kind,  and  partly  in  money ;  which  system,  by  providing  constant  employ- 
ment and  a  certain  supply  of  food,  gives  birth  to  settled  habits  and  a 
condition  of  comfort.    The  terms  of  a  hind  are  generally  as  follow : — 

Grass  for  a  cow  in  summer,  with  1 J  tons  of  hay  and  straw  for  its  winter- 
food  ;  a  cottage  and  garth  rent-free ;  coals  lea,  and  1000  linear  yards 
of  potatoes  set ;  6  imperial  bushels  of  wheat ;  24  bushels  of  barley ;  86 
bushels  of  oats ;  and  12  bushels  of  beans ;  with  3/.  to  AL  in  cash. 

For  this  he  gives  his  own  labour  for  12  months,  and  agrees  to  find  the 
fimner  either  one  of  his  own  family  or  a  female  servant  as  an  out-door 
worker,  whenever  he  may  require  her,  at  the  rate  of  8d.  per  day  in  win- 
ter, lOd.  in  summer,  and  Is.  6d.  in  harvest.  This  latter  condition  is 
what  is  called  the  "  bondage  system,**  and  which,  by  a  recent  writer, 
has  been  unfairly  compared  to  West  Indian  slavery;  for  those  who 
labour  under  the  name  of  bondagers  are  no  more  slaves  than  are  the 
hinds  who  hire  for  12  months,  or  the  housemaid  who  engages  for  a  half- 
year's  servitude.  The  farmer  hires  the  hind — the  hind  hires  the  ser- 
vant, on  condition  of  her  working  for  the  farmer  when  he  wants  her 
labour,  and  all  is  the  subject  of  voluntary  contract,  which  effectually  ex- 
cludes the  idea  of  slavery.*  If,  indeed,  extended  contracts  of  servitude 
made  voluntarily  involve  the  principle  of  slavery,  then  does  any  hiring 
beyond  the  present  instant  of  time  effectually  involve  it.  When  the 
term  of  agreement  is  ended  the  hind  and  his  servant  are  both  free  to 
make  fresh  contracts,  or  none,  as  they  think  proper,  and  that  without 
certificates  of  character  from  their  master  and  clergyman.  The  name, 
however,  in  its  popular  meaning,  though,  perhaps,  not  in  its  etymologi- 
cal sense,  is  unhappy,  and  ought  certainly  to  be  exchanged  for  some 
other  more  appropriate  and  expressive.  Let  them  be  called  **  out-door 
workers,"  or  anything  but  bondagers — a  name  in  its  common  acceptation 
ungrateful  to  a  British  ear. 

From  the  difficulty  of  procuring  servants,  and  the  high  wages  de- 
manded by  them,  the  hinds  have  long  disliked  the  system ;  and  in  the 
year  1837  a  combination  was  formed  for  its  extermination,  which,  al- 
though it  produced  an  advance  in  the  wages  allowed  by  the  farmer  to 
the  servants,  failed  in  its  main  object.  Ck)nsiderable  excitement  pre- 
vailed, but,  to  the  credit  of  the  hinds,  it  was  unaccompanied  by  violence 
or  outrage.  The  farmers  generally  opposed  any  change  of  sptem, 
under  the  idea  that  without  tied  out- door  workers,  upon  whom  they 
could  at  all  times  depend,  the  proper  culture  of  their  farms  would  not 
be  secure.  There  appears  considerable  force  in  this  reason  itself,  but 
there  seems  to  be  some  fallacy  in  connecting  this  desideratum  in- 
separably with  the  old  system.  Most  of  these  female  servants,  or 
bondi^ers,  are  the  daughters  of  hinds,  and  if  the  bondage  system  were 

*  This  voluntary  contract  is  implied  in  the  word  "conditions,"  which  is  used  to 
denote  the  wages  of  labourers  under  the  bondage  system. 
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abolished  they  would  still  remain  as  labourers,  ready  to  serve  the  farmer 
at  fair  remunerating  wages.  The  principal  change  would  be  that  they 
would  be  resident  in  the  family  of  their  parents  instead  of  those  of 
strangers ;  and  the  hind  would  no  longer  continue  to  receive  a  part  of 
their  wages  in  his  own  **  conditions,"  but  each  party  would  get  the  full 
amount,  and  nothing  more,  of  their  own  distinct  remuneration.  Those 
farmers  who  are  remote  from  villages  would  endeavour  to  get  hinds  with 
families  able  and  willing  to  meet  the  necessities  of  their  farms ;  the 
hind  and  his  family  would  be  hired  at  distinct,  and,  in  both  cases,  full 
wages,  and  the  object  of  providing  a  regular  and  certain  supply  of  out- 
door workers  would  be  as  effectually  attained  as  by  the  present  mode. 

But,  recurring  from  this  digression  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
hind,  we  proceed  to  exhibit  a  statement  of  his  annual  income  and 
expenditure,  derived  from  personal  investigation.  The  following  state- 
ment relates  to  the  income  and  expenditure  of  a  family  residing  in  the 
parish  of  Chillingham,  consisting  of  father,  mother,  and  6  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom  is  16  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest  3  months. 

Yearly  Erpenditure. 

Bread £8    7  0 

Flour 1  10  0 

Oatmeal 5  19  0 

Potatoes 6    0  0 

Cheese      ......  1     0  0 

Butter 1  14  8 

Sugar  ••.....  0  15  2 

Tea 0  10  0 

Coflee 0    8  6 

Milk 6  14  2 

Treacle 0    3  3 

Bacon 8    0  0 

Other  flesh-meat .     ...     1     0  0 

Salt 0    G  0 

Pepper 0     2  0 

Spices 0     16 

Tobacco 0  19  6 

Soap 0    6  0 

Candles 0 

Coals,  8  double  loads  at  9«..  3 

Furniture 0 


Yearly  Income, 
Wages  of  Husband — Cash  .  £\ 
6  bushels  Wheat  at  6«.  6r/.   .     1 
24     ,,       Barley  at  3«.4r^.  .     4 
36     , ,       Oats  at  2*.  \0d.    .     5 
12     ,,       Beans  at  4«.    .     .     2 
1000   yards    Potatoes,    pro- 
ducing 48  bushels  at  1«.  Zd,    3 
Produce  of  Cow    ...      .13 
2  Pigs  fed,  average  weight  4 
cwts.  at  2/. 8 


Produce  of  Garden 

Wages  of  Wife— say  20  days 

at  harvest,  at  2«.  6</.  .  . 
Wages  of  1  son,  16  years 

>  a  12     , ,        . 

,,         ,,  10     ,,  par- 

tiallv  employed  •  .  . 
Coals  leading,  valued  at.  . 
liouse^  valued  at.     •     •     . 


1 


0    0 
3  10 

0    0 
0    0 


10 

0 

16 

12 

0 

10 


Total 


jcro   0  10 


Bedding 0 

Husband's  Shoc^.     ...  1 

Husband's  Clothes   ...  2 

Son's  Clothes,  16  years  .     .  3  18    9 

Two  younger  Boys*  Clothes  .  4    0    0 

Two  girls' clothes      ...  3    0    0 
One  ditto  ditto     ....100 

Wife's  ditto 2  10     0 

Price  of  2  pigs  bought  iu,  and 

meal  for  them  .     .     .     •  2  15     0 

Schooling  for  children    .     .  1   12    6 

Books  for  ditto    ....  0    7 
Seats  at  Meeting-house  ..08 

Beggars    • 0    2 

Spent  at  Fairs,  &C.,  in  Drink 

and  Refreshments ...  0    5 

House-Rent 2  10 


Total 


£75  13    7 
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In  the  prcccdiBg  sUtement  (wberein  ikt  expenditure  bdftuceB  the 
income  all  but  7t.  BdJ)  it  will  be  obserred  that  nothing  is  allowed  for 
sickness,  medicines,  or  othor  casualties,  neither  for  depreciation  or  risk 
of  capital  (about  10/.)  invested  in  the  cow.  If  any  calamity  overtake 
the  hmd  there  must,  therefore,  be  a  curtailment  of  some  of  the  items 
of  expenditure,  and  a  consequent  abridgment  of  his  comforts.  The 
family  from  whom  the  previous  estimate  of  income  and  expenditure  has 
been  derived  were  all  well  dothed  and  well  fed,  the  wife  being  an  un- 
commonly clever  managing  woman.  From  the  circumstance  of  having 
3  of  their  children  at  work  they  escaped  the  drawback  of  finding  a 
bondager,  which  usually  entails  a  loss  upon  the  hind  of  6/.  or  11.  per 
annum,  and  their  income  and  expenditure  must  be  considered  above  an 
average.  The  income  of  a  hind,  who  has  no  children  able  to  work,  whose 
wife  only  works  at  harvest,  and  who  has  to  hire  and  maintain  a  bond- 
ager, may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  40i.  17s.  lOd.  per  annum.  It 
must,  however,  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  income  is  not  all  derived 
from  the  farmer,  but  a  considerable  part  of  it  from  the  profitable  appli- 
cation of  the  hind's  capital  and  his  wife's  labour,  in  keeping  a  cow, 
feeding  pigs,  and  growing  potatoes.  That  portion  of  bis  income  imme- 
diately derived  from  his  employer,  and  which,  in  strictness,  alone  comes 
under  the  denomination  of  wageSy  appears  to  be  this : — 

Cash £4    0  0 

Corn 13    9  0 

1000  yards  of  potatoes,  manured,  set,  and  taken  up    .     .     113  4 
Cow's  grass  in  summer,  with  hay  and  straw  in  winter  ..800 

Garden,  valued  at *     .     .     0  10  0 

Cottage,  at 2  10  0 

Coals,  leading,  at 2    0  0 

Wife's  wages,  for  20  days  at  harvest .     ......     2  10  0 

34  12    4 
Loss  by  finding  bondager 6    0    0 

£28  113  4 
Equivalent  to  11«.  per  week,  which,  by  keeping  a  cow,  feeding  2  pigs, 
growing  potatoes,  and  cultivating  a  garden,  is  augmented  to  a  sum  equal 
to  lbs.  6d.  per  week.  This  shews  how  much  may  be  added  to  the 
comforts  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  without  injury  to  the  farmer,  by 
giving  him  an  opportunity  of  thus  employing  his  little  capital  and  the 
labour  of  his  family  in  producing  some  of  the  most  important  articles 
of  food. 

Another  cause  of  the  superior  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
in  this  district  is  to  be  traced  to  the  wise  and  enliehtened  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Laws,  which,  long  before  the  new  Act  came  into  opera- 
tion, has  characterised  this  portion  of  Northumberland.  There  have 
never  been  any  labour-rates,  and  great  jealousy  has  always  existed 
against  extending  even  a  temporary  and  very  moderate  portion  of  relief 
to  able-bodied  labourers,  when  accidentally  thrown  out  of  employment. 
This  has  prevented  dependence  upon  the  poor-rates,  and  promoted  re- 
liance upon  themselves,  thereby  fostering  habits  of  providence  and 
economy. 

Anotner  cause  is  to  be  found  in  the  state  of  education  and  religious 
instruction.    The  register  of  marriages  for  the  last  87  years,  in  the 
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parish  of  Chillingliam,  only  thews  the  marks  of  three  men  who  were 
imahle  to  write  their  own  names.  The  number  of  females,  however, 
unable  to  write,  was  large  (23) ;  but  this  defect  in  education  has,  by  the 
exertions  of  recent  years,  been  in  a  considerable  degree  remedied. 

In  addition  to  the  religious  instruction  of  the  parochial  clergy,  there 
are  those  of  the  dissenting  denominations,  who  are  numerous  in  this 
district  Most  of  the  hinds  are  Presbyterians,  and  some  of  them  travel 
several  miles  on  a  Sunday  morning  to  the  religious  services  of  their 
meeting-house.  Few  of  their  houses  are  without  a  Bible  and  some 
popular  religious  books. 

The  last  cause  that  we  notice  is  their  comparative  isolation.  Few  of  the 
hinds  in  this  district  live  in  villages,  but  are  located  in  cottages  around 
the  farm-8tead|  and  with  the  farmer  form  a  colony  of  themselves.  They 
are  generally  in  a  considerable  degree  detached  from  the  world,  have  no 
near  neighbours  but  their  fellow-labourers ;  no  beer-shops  to  resort  to  in 
the  evenings.  They  have  few  temptations,  and  are  moral  almost  from  ne* 
cessity.  There  are  several  villages  in  this  district,  but  these  are  chiefly 
inhabited  by  tradesmen,  mechanics,  and  day-labourers.  This,  however, 
does  not  so  strictly  apply  to  those  villages  upon  the  Duke  of  Northjimber- 
land^s  estate,  as  they  possess  a  peculiar  character  in  having  allotments, 
varying  from  half  an  acre  to  five  acres,  attached  to  the  cottages,  which  are 
let  to  the  occupiers  at  low  rents,  who  in  various  ways,  as  yearly  servants 
and  as  day  labourers,  are  employed  upon  the  adjacent  farms.  The  object 
of  their  noble  proprietor  in  introducing  this  system  was  to  render  the 
labourer  more  independent  of  the  farmer ;  to  enable  him  to  get  quit  of 
the  bondage  condition,  and  generally  to  improve  his  circumstances;  and 
so  far  as  it  has  been  nicely  adapted  in  its  extent  to  the  demand  for 
labour  in  the  surrounding  district,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  has 
answered  the  proposed  intentions.  This  principle,  in  fact,  seems  to  be 
the  grand  regulator  of  success ;  for  if  more  allotments  are  apportioned  to 
one  place  than  are  equivalent  to  the  local  demand  for  labour,  a  portion 
of  their  occupants  must  always  be  unemployed,  and  a  general  reduction 
of  wages  supervene.  On  comparing  the  condition  of  the  cottager  with 
an  allotment  to  that  of  the  hind,  there  appears  no  very  decided  differ- 
ence; the  hinds' cows,  grass,  hay,  potatoe-land,  and  garden,  as  means  of 
profit,  being  nearly  equal  to  the  average  of  the  allotments,  and  the 
wages  which  both  derive  from  the  farmer  are  not  very  dissimilar.  But 
contrast  the  case  of  the  cottager  who  has  an  allotment,  with  that  of  the 
day-labourer  without  land,  and  the  advantage  in  favour  of  the  former  is 
very  great.  To  mechanics  and  handicraftsmen,  whose  employment  is 
in  some  measure  uncertain,  an  allotment  is  a  great  boon. 

The  wages  of  a  day-labourer  are  from  10*.  to  12».  per  week,  except- 
ing in  hay-time  and  harvest,  when  his  earnings  are  considerably  aug- 
mented. In  harvest,  efficient  labourers  can  sometimes  obtain  as  much 
as  ISs.  or  20s.  per  week  with  their  victuals. 

Upon  tillage-farms  the  shepherds  have  the  same  corn  as  the  hinds, 
and  a  number  of  sheep  (varying  with  circumstances)  kept  in  lieu  of 
money.  On  stock-farms  the  shepherds  are  principally  paid  by  the 
depasturing  of  sheep.  Some  of  thi^  class  are  the  owners  of  several 
scores. 

Crime, — ^The  number  of  persons  charged  with  criminal  offences,  and 
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committed  for  trial,  in  Northumberland,  were,  for  the  seven  years  ending 
1820,  612;  1827,  670;  1834,  719.  In  the  year  1837  the  number 
was  189,  or  1  in  1179  of  the  population.  There  are  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  proportion  of  these  belonging  to  the  northern  division,  but 
it  is  believed  to  be  very  small. 

Increase  ofPopulatioTL — AcccntUng  to  the  population  returns  for  18S1 , 
the  rate  of  increase  since  1821,  for  the  whole  county  was  12  per  cent. ;  but, 
for  the  northern  division  separately,  only  5^  per  cent.  In  those  parisbeB 
of  this  district,  containing  towns  and  large  villages,  the  rate  of  increase 
was  9  per  cent.,  whereas  in  parishes  entirely  rural,  the  rate  of  increase 
was  only  8  per  cent.  This  strikingly  exhibits  the  slow  numerical  pro- 
gress of  the  population  of  a  district  solely  agricultural,  and  indicates  the 
small  increase  of  labour  applied  to  the  cidture  of  the  soil  within  the 
ten  years  antecedent  to  1831. 

Longevity, — The  influence  of  rural  employment,  combined  with  a 
simple  mode  of  living  and  a  pure  invigorating  atmosphere,  upon  the 
duration  of  life,  b  remarkably  exemplified  in  the  following  extracts 
from  the  parish  registers  of  Chillingham  and  Chatton : — 


Pnm/aiioH  of  ChiUimghaHU 
1801  451 

1811  301 

1821  356 

1831  477 

1837  487 

2072 

Average  Population      414 


Bmrialt 

In  10  yean  ending  1810 

lS-20 

1830 

In  7  years  ending  1837 

Add  for  Parishioners  buried 
out  of  the  Parish     •     •     • 


17 
iiO 
25 
2i 

84 


91 


Average  annual  mortality,  2|-,  equal  io  1  in  165  of  the  population.    — 


Popu/atien  of  Chalion, 
1801  1135 

1811  1378 

1821  1460 

1831  1632 

1837  1666 

7271 


Burials 

In  10  years  ending  1810 

,,      „      1820 

1830 

In  7  years  ending  1837 


125 
134 
124 

107 

490 


Average  Population     1454 

Average  annual  mortality,  13^  equal  to  1  in  112  of  the  population. 

These  will  appear  the  more  striking  when  compared  with  the  vitel 
statistics  of  Alnwick — a  town  nearly  devoid  of  manufactures,  where  the 
poor  are  generaUy  well  employed,  and  in  seasons  of  severity  bountifully 
assisted  :- 


PopuleUion  of  Alnwick, 
1801  4719 

1811  5426 

1821  5927 

1831  6788 

1837  7358 

30,218 


6043 


Bvriaii 

In  10  years  ending  1810 

1820 

1830 

In  7  years  ending  1837 


1152 
1165 
1201 
1032 

4550 


Average  Population    

Average  annual  mortality,  123,  equal  to  1  in  49  of  the  popnlatioq. 
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In  submitting  these  statistics  of  mortality  we  do  not  present  them  as 
an  average  of  the  district,  but  as  the  first  that  we  have  examined,  and 
as  opening  up  a  field  of  enquiry  rich  in  practical  and  beneficial  results, 
at  which  we  cannot  now  do  more  than  glance.  A  portion  of  the  differ- 
ence between  the  ratio  of  mortality  in  towns  and  in  rural  districts  is 
probably  consequent  upon  increasea  mental  excitement.  But  the  prin- 
cipal efficients  doubtless  are,  a  less  pure  atmosphere ;  less  exercise  in 
the  open  air ;  a  richer  and  more  stimulating  diet ;  and,  above  all,  greater 
intemperance  in  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  These  causes  are 
happily  capable  of  considerable  modification  and  control ;  and  when  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  become  awake  to  their  vital  interests,  these  evils, 
with  their  fatal  consequences,  cannot  fail  to  be  diminished. 

In  the  preceding  summary,  our  object  has  been  to  bring  the  subject 
into  view  more  in  its  prominent  features  than  in  its  minute  details,  and 
to  indicate  obvious  inferences  rather  than  pursue  them,  leaving  to  the 
future,  or  to  others,  more  ample  and  elaborate  investigations.  The  sub- 
ject, as  bearing  on  human  welfare,  is  one  of  deep  interest,  and  the 
results  of  the  previous  enquiry  are,  upon  the  whole,  bf  an  encouraging 
and  gratifying  character.  They  exhibit  a  soil  well  cultivated  under  the 
vicissitudes  and  difficulties  of  a  very  variable  climate,  and  a  peasantry, 
who,  in  their  general  intelligence  and  moral  habits,  are  a  credit  to  them- 
selves, an  honour  to  the  county,  and  an  example  worthy  of  imitation. 

We  have  received  permission  to  append  to  Mr.  Hindmarsh's  paper  the 
following  interesting  statement  by  John  Greg,  Esq.,  of  Dilston,  in 
further  illustration  of  the  condition  and  character  of  the  agricultural 
population  of  Northumberland.  The  author's  position  as  agent  to  the 
Greenwich  hospital  estates  in  the  north  of  England,  and  his  long  ex- 
perience as  an  extensive  practical  agriculturist  both  in  Northumberland 
and  Scotland,  well  qualify  him  to  give  evidence  upon  the  subject.  The 
only  necessary  remark  is  that  this  statement  was  first  given  to  the 
public  in  the  year  1831,  and  that  therefore  the  value  of  the  grain,  which 
forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  conditions  of  a  hind,  is  now  no  longer 
the  same,  nor  consequently  the  nominal  or  estimated  amount  of  his 
earnings,  although  the  quantity  of  food  which  he  receives  remains  the 
same. 

The  manner  of  hiring  and  paying  hinds,  or  farm-servants,  who  are 
householders,  in  the  north  of  England,  is  as  follows : — 

Each  man  is  provided  with  a  cottage  and  small  garden,  upon  the 
farm,  free  of  rent,  for  himself  and  family ;  several  of  whom,  in  many 
cases,  are  engaged  for  the  year  upon  the  farm,  as  well  as  himself. 
The  wages  of  the  hind  are  chiefly  paid  in  kind:  those  of  his  son  or 
sons,  if  he  has  any  able  to  work,  either  in  money,  or  partly  in  money 
and  partly  in  grain,  as  best  suits  his  convenience :  but  it  is  generally  an 
object  with  him  to  have  such  a  proportion  of  the  earnings  of  his  family 
paid  in  kind  as  will  keep  him  out  of  the  market  for  such  articles  as 
meal,  potatoes,  cheese,  bacon,  milk,  &c. ;  and,  notwithstanding  what  the 
economists  say  about  money  being  the  only  proper  medium  of  exchange 
for  labour,  as  well  as  other  things,  the  custom  of  paying  farm-labourers 
in  kind  works  well  for  both  master  and  servant.  In  times  when  grain 
sells  at  a  high  price,  the  conditions  of  the  hind  (as  the  Jftbourer  wha 
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receives  payment  of  bis  wages  in  kind  is  denominated)  will  cost  his 
master  more  than  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages  for  day-labourers  at  the 
same  season ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  times  of  great  depression,  the 
conditions  are  the  same,  though,  at  such  times,  the  farmer  would  be 
compelled  to  sell  nearly  double  the  produce  to  enable  him  to  pay  his 
labourers  in  cash.  He  has  also  a  benefit  in  paying  for  his  labour  in  an 
article,  which  otherwise  would  cause  him  some  expense  in  sending  to 
market,  and  in  disposing  of  which  he  might  incur  the  risk  of  making  a 
bad  debt  with  his  corn-merchant 

The  conditions  of  a  hind  (I  adhere  to  the  local  terms)  vary  with 
the  price  of  grain,  from  SOL  to  iOl,  a  year,  and,  at  the  present  prices, 
fere  as  under : — 


36  bushels  of  oats  . 


£6  12 


24 

12 

3 

3 

36 


Is.  60. . 


barley     . 
peas 

wheat  .  . 
rye  .  .  . 
potatoes,  at ) 


14    0 


24  pounds  of  wool       •     • 
A  cow's  keep  for  the  year. 
Cottage  and  garden    • 
Coals  carrying  from  the  pit 
Cash 

Total      .     • 


;i   0 

9    0 
3    0 

2  0 

3  10 


0 

0* 

0 

0 

0 


£38    8    0 


Each  hind  being  bound  to  supply  the  labour  of  one  woman  (or  boy), 
whenever  the  farmer  requires  it,  at  Is.  per  day  in  harvest,  and  Sd.  per 
day  at  other  seasons.  The  other  females  of  the  family  receive  lOd.  or 
l9.  a  day,  generally,  and  2s.  or  2s,  6d.  in  harvest 

The  food  of  the  peasantry  in  the  north  of  England,  as  in  Scotland, 
consisting  chiefly  of  porridge  made  of  oatmeal  with  milk,  for  breakfast, 
and  bread,  made  of  barley  and  pea-meal  mixed,  the  above  proportions 
are  regulated  to  the  demands  of  a  family.  Were  the  same  mode 
adopted  in  the  southern  districts,  although  Uiey  could  not  probably  get 
a  more  wholesome  food,  yet  the  kinds  and  proportions  of  grain  would 
have  to  be  regulated  by  the  taste  and  habits  of  the  people.  These 
"  conditions "  are  proved,  in  innumerable  instances,  to  be  adequate^ 
under  a  proper  economy  (which  economy  the  system  has  a  tendency  to 
produce),  to  the  support  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  any  ordinary  number 
of  children ;  for  the  eldest  are  probably  earning,  at  the  same  time,  from 
three  or  four  to  eight  or  nine  shillings  per  week ;  and  the  joint  produce 
of  their  labour,  under  the  management  of  a  frugal  housewife,  readers 
their  cottage  a  scene  of  comfort  and  contentment.  It  often  happens, 
indeed,  that  a  hind  with  but  few  in  family,  has,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
a  good  deal  of  com  to  dispose  of,  for  which,  of  course  his  master  is 
always  willing  to  give  him  the  market-price. 

The  grain  given  to  the  hinds  is  always  of  the  best  that  the  farm  pro- 
duces. At  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  he  is  paid  in  advance  a  fourth 
part  of  his  conditions.  It  is  sent  to  one  of  the  many  small  mills  which 
abound  in  the  country,  and  ground  at  a  cheap  rate  into  the  different 
kinds  of  meal,  and  thus  the  intermediate  profits  of  retail  dealers,  meal- 
sellers,  and  bakers,  are  saved  to  the  consumer;  and  the  com,  which 
cost  the  farmer  16Z.  to  pay  his  hind,  is  more  valuable  to  the 
latter  than  20/.  paid  in  money-wages,  to  be  expended  in  stones 
of  meal  or  quartern  loaves  at   the  end  of  each  week.      One  very 

*  The  cost  of  a  cow's  keep  is  usually  vakmd  at  about  SL  to  th«  mastef }  but 
the  value  to  the  bind,  or  the  amount  which  he  would  have  to  psy  uiidef  orcRsaiy 
circumstances,  may  be  reckoned  at  12L — Eo. 
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obvious  benefit  ariBing  to  the  hind  from  this  mode  of  paying  in  kind, 
besides  that  of  having  a  store  of  wholesome  food  always  at  command, 
whioh  has  not  been  taxed  with  the  profits  of  intermediate  agents,  is  the 
absence  of  all  temptation,  which  the  receipt  of  weekly  wages,  and  the 
necessity  of  resorting  to  a  village  or  town  to  buy  provisions,  holds  out 
of  spending  in  the  ale-house  some  part  of  the  money  which  ought  to 
provide  for  the  wants  of  the  family ;  and  to  this  circumstance,  and  to 
the  domestic  emplo3rment  which  their  gardens  afford  in  their  leisure 
hours,  we  are  probably  much  indebted  for  the  remarkable  sobriety  and 
exemplary  moral  conduct  of  the  peasantry  of  the  north. 

The  produce  of  his  garden,  his  small  potatoes,  and  the  refuse  of  his 
dairy,  enable  the  hind  to  fatten  two  pigs  in  the  year.  The  keep  of  a 
cow,  supplied  entirely  by  his  master,  consists  of  pasturage  in  summer, 
and  a  ton  of  hay,  or  an  equivalent  in  turnips,  and  as  much  straw  as  he 
chooses  in  winter.  This  is  reckoned  to  cost  the  farmer  92.  :*  but 
if  the  cow  be  a  good  one,  it  is  evident  that  the  advantage  must  be 
much  more  than  that  to  a  family.  The  calf,  if  early  in  the  season, 
sells  for  40«.,  or  thereabouts ;  if  later,  perhaps  for  30t. ;  and 
if  the  good  wife  be  a  frugal  manager,  she  will  sell  forty  or  fifty 
shillings'  worth  of  butter ,*{*  besides  an  ample  supply  of  milk  and  cheese 
for  the  use  of  the  family.  The  wool  received  gives  employment  to  the 
females  to  spin,  and  knit  into  stockings,  in  the  winter  evenmgs,  or  it  is 
sent,  after  being  spun  into  yam,  to  be  made  into  blankets.  In  this  way 
habits  of  industry  and  economy  are  promoted,  and  domestic  and  social 
virtues  engendered  and  preserved,  in  a  manner  and  to  an  extent  im- 
known  in  those  districts  where  the  younger  members  of  a  familv  are 
early  driven  from  the  shelter  of  their  paternal  roof  and  the  control  of  a 
parent's  eye;  or  where  the  parents,  deserted  by  their  children,  are 
forced  to  take  refuge,  under  the  infirmities  of  age  or  the  pressure  of  want, 
in  the  corrupting  atmosphere  of  a  parish  workhouse.  Look  into  one  of 
OUT  north-country  cottages  during  a  winter's  evening,  and  you  will  pro- 
bably see  assembled  the  family  group  round  a  cheerfud  coal-fire, — ^which, 
by  the  way,  is  an  inestimable  blessing  to  all  classes,  but  chiefly  to  the 
poor  of  this  county,  who  enjoy  an  abundance  of  cheap  fuel, — you  will 
see  the  females  knitting  or  spinning;  the  father,  perhaps,  mending 
shoes — an  art  which  almost  all  acquire ;  and  one  of  the  young  ones 
reading  for  the  amusement  of  the  whole  circle ;  and  contrast  this  with 
the  condition  of  many  young  men  employed  as  farm-servants  in  the 
southern  counties,  who  being  paid  board-wf^es,  dub  together  to  have 
their  comfortless  meal  cooked  in  a  neighbouring  cottage,  with  no  house 
to  call  their  home,  left  to  sleep  in  an  out-house  or  hay-loft,  subject  to 
the  contamination  of  idle  companions,  with  no  parent  s  eye  to  watch 
theur  actions,  and  no  parent's  voice  to  warn  them  of  their  errors  ;  and 
say  which  situation  is  best  calculated  to  promote  domestic  comfort, 
family  affection,  and  moral  rectitude. 

The  possession  of  a  cow  is  to  the  northern  hind  an  object  of  en- 
deavour and  ambition.  He  cannot  marry  and  establish  himself  in  life 
without  one :  at  least,  he  knows  that  he  ought  not  to  marry  till  he  can 

♦  See  the  last  note. 

t  This  ifl  onderttated.  The  value  of  butter  •old  is  usually^  from  60f,  to  lOOiu 
In  one  insteace  it  has  been  known  to  amouat  to  8^ — Ed. 
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purchase  one,  and  this  is  the  first  step  towards  independence  that  is 
generally  aimed  at,  salutary  alike  as  a  check  and  a  stimulus.  This 
point  gained,  a  cottage  respectahly  furnished,  and  a  situation  obtained 
under  a  good  master,  he  brings  home  his  bride,  feeling  that  he  is  a 
useful,  and  comparatively  an  independent  man. 

The  situation  of  a  hind  living  upon  the  premises,  and  hired  for  the 
year,  possesses  this  decided  advantage,  that  in  seasons  when  employ- 
ment is  scarce,  when  day-labourers  are  turned  adrift,  however  unpro- 
ductive his  services  may  be  to  his  master,  his  wages  go  on ;  even  months 
of  confinement  from  ill  health  produce  no  diminution  in  his  income ; — 
and  thus  it  is,  that  though  his  wages  per  day  may  seem  but  small,  yet 
at  the  end  of  the  year  he  is  found  in  better  circumstances  than  those 
artisans  or  labourers  by  the  piece,  who,  though  obtaining  nominally 
higher  wages,  are  liable  to  much  loss  of  time  and  uncertainty  of  em- 
ployment. It  may  seem  hard,  at  first  sight,  that  the  fanner,  whose 
servant,  after  having  entered  upon  his  service  for  a  year,  has  fallen  ill 
and  become  unable  to  work,  should  still  have  to  make  good  his  bargain  ; 
but  such  is  the  custom,  and  were  it  otherwise,  the  family  would  soon^ 
in  many  cases,  be  thrown  on  the  parish  funds.  The  farmer  may  as  well 
then  take  the  chance  of  supporting  his  own  for  a  while,  as  be  compelled 
to  contribute  to  the  support  of  all  who  might  fall  into  similar  circum- 
stances throughout  the  parish.  But  by  far  the  best  reason  for  the 
custom  is,  that  it  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  a  master  for 
having  afforded  gratuitous  relief,  and  a  desire,  which  I  have  often  heard 
expressed  by  servants,  to  make  up  for  the  loss  he  had  sustained,  by  the 
best  services  they  could  bestow ;  and  surely  the  sacrifice  is  not  too  great, 
if  it  saves  an  honest  man  from  the  feeling  of  degradation,  which  ought,  and 
still  sometimes  does  attaod  the  application  for  parochial  support. 

This  mode  of  engaging  and  paying  farm-servants  is  not  only  more 
conducive  to  their  welfare  and  social  comfort  than  the  weekly  payment 
of  money-wages,  which  go  but  a  little  way  in  purchasing  the  necessaries 
for  a  family,  are  injudiciously  laid  out,  and  sometimes  wastefully 
squandered — but  it  has,  besides,  a  strong  and  apparent  influence  upon 
their  habits  and  moral  character ;  it  possesses  the  advantage  of  giving 
to  the  peasant  the  use  of  a  garden  and  a  cow,  with  the  certainty  of 
employment ;  it  gives  him  a  personal  interest  in  the  produce  of  his 
master's  farm,  and  a  desire  to  secure  it  in  good  condition ;  it  produces 
a  set  of  local  attachments,  which  often  lead  to  connections,  between 
master  and  servant,  of  long  continuance.  It  is  not  a  comfortable  or 
convenient  thing  for  a  man  to  move  from  place  to  place,  with  his 
furniture  and  family ; — and  when  he  finds  himself  well  situated,  he  has 
a  strong  inducement  to  conduct  himself  respectably,  and  give  satis&ctioa 
to  his  employer:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  such  removals,  being 
attended  with  expense  and  loss  of  time  to  the  farmer,  who  always  sends 
his  carts  to  bring  the  family  and  furniture  of  a  new  comer,  it  is  his 
interest  to  encourage  and  retain  a  respectable  servant,  and  thus  mutual 
accommodation  and  respect  are  produced.  Orderly  habits  and  respect- 
able conduct,  on  the  part  of  the  servants,  produce  consideration  and  kind 
treatment  from  their  masters;  and  in  this  way  the  great  miyority  of  this 
class  of  our  population  come  to  the  end  of  Uieir  days,  wiUiout  having 
once  suffered  the  degradation  of  being  on  the  list  of  parish  paupers. 
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Perhaps  the  [foregoing  statements  may  be  best  proved,  by  annexing 
a  list  of  the  servants,  being  householders,  at  this  time  resident  upon 
a  considerable  farm,*  in  Northumberland,  with  a  table  shewing  the 
length  of  time  that  each  has  lived  under  the  same  master ;  and  the  sum 
of  money  that  remained  due  to  each  at  the  half-yearly  settlement  of 
their  accounts,  at  Martinmas  last  (11th  November),  being  a  surplus, 
arising  from  the  labour  of  all  the  members  of  the  families  who  remained 
at  home,  which  they  had  not  found  it  necessary  to  call  for  in  the  course 
of  the  half-year,  but  left  in  their  master's  hands,  till  the  final  settlement 
of  the  half-year's  account : — 


Year»» 
tterrice. 

Cash  doe  npon  his  acoouut 

at  Martiuma*. 

£.     i.     d. 

George  Cranstou       • 

23 

8     3     6} 

Alexander  Tunnah    • 

12 

15     0     4 

John  Red  path      .     . 

1 

9    7  11 

Samuel  Ewart      • 

30 

5     5     9, 

Archibald  Gray    • 

9 

7  14    4. 

Archibald  Elliott .     . 

14 

23    2    2 

Thomas  Rob«on  .     . 

4 

4    3  11 

James  Cranston  •     • 

20 

6  12    44 

7  2    5j 

Archibald  Young  • 

12 

Edward  Davison  .     . 

15 

5  15     1 

George  Chimside.     . 

10 

5  16    7 

John  Middlemas  .     • 

3 

4    9  10* 

TJiomas  FoUerton      . 

18  in  deU  to  his  master  7/.  9«.  Bd. 

Average  13  years. 

In  the  case  of  Thomas  Fullerton,  who,  instead  of  having  money  due 
to  him,  stood  indebted  to  his  master  in  the  sum  of  7/.  9f .  8<f.,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remark,  that  he  had  had  the  misfortune^to  lose  a  valuable  cow 
by  death ;  and  being  unable  to  purchase  another,  having  a  large  family, 
was  obliged  by  his  master  with  the  loan  of  10/.,  to  enable  him  to  do  so, 
which  loan,  it  is  understood,  he  is  to  pay  off  by  instalments,  or  as  he 
can  afford ;  which,  as  his  family  grows  up  to  be  useful,  he  will  have  it  in 
his  power  to  do.  The  existence  of  this  kind  of  confidence  and  accom- 
modation may  be  adduced  as  one  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  system 
herein  explained.  A  master,  in  such  case,  frequently  gives  the  servant 
the  use  of  one  of  his  cows  until  he  can  procure  one  for  himself;  but  the 
servant  is  always  anxious  to  have  the  credit  of  having  a  cow  of  his  ot/^h, 
and  it  would  be  absurd  not  to  give  every  encouragement  to  the  main- 
tenance of  so  laudable  a  spirit. 

It  may,  further,  be  worthy  of  remark,  that  only  two  in  the  foregoing 
list  ever  received  parochial  aid — 1,  John  Redpath,  who  was  disabl^,  by 
illness,  for  working,  for  nearly  three  years ;  and  George  Chimside,  whose 

^  In  the  township  in  which  the  farm  referred  to  is  sitaate,  the  poor's  and 
coanty  rates  amount  (this  was  written  in  the  year  1831)  to  1<.  '6d,  per  pound  per 
annum,  on  the  rack-rent.  The  g^reatest  portion  of  the  poor*s  rate,  however,  is 
occasioned  by  the  inhabitants  of  a  village,  containing  some  tradespeople  and 
artisans,  who  obtain  settlements  by  servitude  or  occupation ;  and  a  very  small 
proportion,  indeed,  by  the  agricultural  population.  The  writer  never  knew  an 
instance  of  a  regularly-hired  farm-servant,  or  hind,  applying  for  parochial  aid  in 
time  of  health,  however  large  his  family ;  and  though,  in  the  case  of  widows  and 
orphans,  assistance  must  be  given,  we  would  say,  that  in  townships,  where  the 
population  is  purely  agricultural,  6i/.  in  the  pound  would  cover,  on  an  average, 
the  amount  of  the  pioor's  rate. 
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fftther  died,  leaving  a  widow  and  fi>ur  very  young  children,  of  whom  he 
waB  the  eldest;  but  since  the  time  that  he  was  16  yean  of  age  the 
whole  family  have  been  supported  by  their  own  industry.  He  was  at 
first  assisted  by  his  master  in  the  purchase  of  a  cow,  which  is  now 
cleared  o£^  and  the  family  are  in  good  circumstances. 

In  contrasting  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  in  the  southern  with 
that  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  it  would  be  highly  improper 
to  pass  over  unnoticed  the  superior  education  of  the  latter,  and  the  effect 
which  is  produced  by  it  upon  their  worldly  circumstances,  as  well  as 
upon  their  moral  and  religious  character.  No  greater  stigma  can 
attach  to  parents  than  that  of  leaving  their  children  without  the  means 
of  ordinary  education,  and  every  nerve  is  strained  to  procure  it.  In  the 
school  attached  to  almost  every  village,  children  are  found  not  only  able 
to  read  and  write  at  a  very  early  age,  but  most  expert  in  all  the  common 
rules  of  arithmetic,  and  not  unfrequently  capable  of  extracting  the 
square  and  cube  root  with  great  expedition  and  accuracy.  And  even 
the  young  men,  who  labour  in  the  fields  all  the  day,  often  spend  a 
couple  of  hours  in  the  evening  in  school,  to  advance  themselves  in  such 
acquirements.  If  occupation  alone  is  a  valuable  antidote  against  idle 
and  vicious  habits,  the  acquirement  of  useful  knowledge  and  the  cid- 
tivation  of  the  mental  faculties  must  be  still  more  so.  And  when  these 
are  prosecuted,  not  by  gratuitous  means,  but  by  the  produce  of  economy 
and  toil,  it  bespeaks  a  state  of  society  where  sobriety  is  habitual  and 
intelligence  is  held  in  estimation. 


A  Short  Account  of  the  Barton  Collieries  Club.    By  Thos.  Wilson, 

Esq.,  F.S.S. 
[Read  before  the  Staiuticai  Section  of  the  Britith  Aitociation,  23r(^  Augmt,  1838.] 
The  Society,  of  which  I  propose  to  give  a  short  account,  must  be  con- 
sidered purely  as  an  experiment — as  an  attempt  to  ascettain,  in  certain 
circumstances,  on  what  terms  a  miner  might  ensure  himself  and  his 
family  a  certain  relief  during  sickness  arising  from  accident. 

Friendly  societies,  or  associations  for  the  relief  of  their  subscribers, 
have  been  extensively  popular  with  the  working  classes.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  good  which  they  have  undoubtedly  efiected,  it  must  still 
be  a  matter  of  regret  that  they  are  not  based  on  sounder  principles,  and 
that  they  are  not  more  fiilly  adequate  to  the  wants  of  their  subscribers. 
It  is  not,  however,  intended  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Section  to  their 
defects  in  general ;  but  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  that  there  is  here 
a  wide  field  for  the  statistician  and  philanthropist,  to  collect  those  fiacts 
which  are  necessary  for  placing  friendly  societies  on  a  sound  basis,  and 
which,  though  they  have  been  refused  to  the  commands  of  the  legisla- 
ture, may  be  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  neighbours  and  friends.  It 
will  be  necessary  only  to  point  out  two  defects  that  friendly  societies 
generally  possess,  as  regards  miners;  in  the  first  place,  they  often 
exclude  that  class  altogether,  and  in  the  next  place,  from  the  high  rate 
of  subscription,  the  assistance  of  these  clubs  can  be  obtained  only  by 
heads  of  families,  or  at  least  by  adults.  Now  every  child  that  is  em- 
ployed about  a  mine  is  exposed  to  great  dangers ;  it  is  therefore  most 
desirable  to  provide  assistance  for  the  sufi'erer  of  thia  age»  and  to 
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endeavour  to  establish,  if  possible,  some  data  for  general  assurance.  If 
any  attempts  of  this  kind  have  been  made,  they  have  not  I  believe  been 
published ;  and  therefore  it  is  hoped,  that  this  very  humble  attempt 
may  not  be  without  its  use,  in  the  great  seat  of  mining  operations,  by 
drawing  attention  to  the  subject,  and  by  establishing  a  rough  rule  by 
whieh  to  commence. 

The  Darton  club  was  established  in  February,  1883,  '^  for  the  relief 
of  its  members,  during  any  illness  that  might  arise  from  accidents  hap* 
pening  to  them  while  at  work  at  the  colliery."  The  rules  were  printed, 
and  the  accounts  have  been  kept  by  the  employer ;  the  subscriptions 
are  deducted  from  the  wages,  and  the  meetings  are  held  at  the  colliery, 
so  that  all  expenses  are  avoided,  and  the  funds  may  be  considered  as 
wholly  applied  to  the  purposes  of  relief. 

A  member  whose  wages  are  under  7^.  a  week  pays  6d,  on  entrance, 
and  one  halfpenny  per  week  subscription ;  and  receives  when  ill  3*.  6d. 
per  week,  so  long  as  the  illness  continues  :  all  whose  wages  exceed  Is, 
per  week  pay  1^*  on  entrance,  one  penny  per  week,  and  receive  when 
ill  7^.  per  week. 

It  may  perhaps  be  thought  that  this  rate  of  allowance  is  too  large  for 
the  subscription,  and  such  were  the  fears  expressed  to  the  miners  at  the 
outset ;  they  however  were  unwilling  to  have  it  lower,  and  promised  to 
double  their  subscription  if  it  were  necessary.  The  result  has  proved 
that,  in  the  particular  locality  of  the  club,  the  subscriptions  are  quite 
adequate  to  the  allowance ;  and  as  the  dub  h'as  had  a  season  of  adver- 
sity as  well  as  of  prosperity,  and  has  now  a  considerable  surplus  fund, 
it  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  resting  on  safe  grounds. 

No.  of  Sabccriben.  No.  of  A  ccidents 

Yeaw.  Average.  Minimum.  Maximnni.  '^■|JjJbwn  m^'JI* 

1833  107                  93  125  5 

1834  158       115  232  33 

1835  212       197  228  52 

1836  224       200  243  45 

1837  245       217  272  53 

1838  277       262  289  22 

Of  the  accidents,  3  have  been  fatal. 

Receipts.  Payment*. 

C.     ».    d.  £.  «.  d. 

1833  24  7  11  7  14  0 

1834  41  9  2\  24  14  0 

1835  47  3  3  40  7  4 

1836  52  8  1  51  9  6 

1837  56  12  8  72  16  0 

1838  36  12  7  11  2  0 


Total .     .     .  £258  13    8^      £208    2  10 
Out  of  which  one  individual  received  14/.  14«.    The  balance  remaining . 
is  50/.  I0«.  \0\d. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  years  1836  and  1837,  the  club,  which  had 
been  hitherto  saving,  began  to  lose.  This  is  accounted  for  by  the  open- 
ing at  that  time  of  a  new  pit,  in  which  the  roof  was  much  more  tender, 
and  the  accidents  from  this  cause  are  found  to  be  very  numerous ;  in 
1838  the  men  became  more  used  to  the  work  and  more  careful,  and  the 
roof  perhaps  rather  better ;  and  the  club,  having  carried  them  over  the 
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dangerous  time»  is  now  gaining.  The  superiority  of  a  club  for  insurance 
over  a  free-gift  club,  where  the  money  is  only  collected  as  it  is  wanted, 
is  here  strikingly  shewn.  It  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
rabed  the  heavy  payments  required  in  1836  and  1837,  which  amounted 
to  123/. 

I  find  that  no  account  of  the  cause  and  nature  of  the  accidents  was 
kept  previous  to  July,  1836,  since  which  time  96  accidents  have  occurred, 
which  have  been  chargeable  to  the  club.  Of  these  90  have  been  re- 
ported, with  their  causes,  of  which  the  following  is  a  statement : — 

25  from  the  roof  falling. 
20  from  the  coals  falling. 
19  from  corves  hurting  them. 

6  from  falls. 

7  from  wounds  from  tools. 

8  from  various  things  falling  on  them. 
5  from  fire-damp. 

Total    •     90 


An  Account  of  the  Siluation  of  a  Portion  of  the  Labouring  Classes 

in  the  Township  ofHyde^  Cheshire,  By  W.  Felkin,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 
[lUad  before  the  Siatitticai  Section  o/ihe  BriiUh  jMociation,  24/A  Attguit,  1838.] 
The  writer,  in  addressing  to  the  working  class  some  practical  observa- 
tions on  the  importance  of  a  wise  and  careful  appropriation  of  their 
wages  (which  .  appeared  in  connection  with  a  paper  read  to  the 
Statistical  Section  of  the  Association  last  year),  referred  to  several  points 
which  are  so  completely  established  by  the  facts  narrated  in  the  follow- 
ing pages,  that  he  is  induced  to  hope  the  present  paper  may  prove  a 
useful  addition  to  his  former  remarks,  by  stimulating  employers  to  a 
careful  consideration  of  the  extent  of  their  responsibility  for  the  welfare 
of  the  people  more  immediately  dependent  upon  them,  and  those  who 
are  employed  to  a  strong  and  paramount  conviction  of  the  power  they 
possess  to  modify  their  own  condition  in  society,  and  in  many  cases  to 
secure  a  comfortable  independence. 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Annual  Report  for  the  year  ending 
March,  1838,  made  by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  of  the  Township  of 
Hyde,  in  Cheshire,  with  some  explanatory  statements,  the  result  of  a 
recent  personal  enquiry : — 

There  was  paid  to  4  men  resident  within  the  Township   •     •     •     £26  10    6 
5  Women 29  14    4 

Total    •   9  Paupers,  living  in  Hyde,  belonging  to  the  place. 

'I  Woman  Deceased 330 

2  Men       ditto 11  19    6 

2  Men  in  Asylums 18    8    5 

1  Woman  ditto 1   18    3 

1  Vagrant  Man 076 

9  Women  living  elsewhere JO    0  10 

.8  Men        ditto        ditto 75     1    6 


There  was  also 
paid  on  ac- 
count of    . 


Total   •   33  cases,  relieved  by  payments  amounting  to  •     £207    3  10 
These  paupers  consisted  of  18  men  and  15  women-«amongat  the  latter 
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of  'whom  were  4  widows. — ^The  names  and  residences  are  given  through- 
out these  accounts.  As,  for  instance,  15  fathers  are  named  who 
paid  62/.  13;.  for  their  illegitimate  children;  and  16  mothers  are 
named  who  received  64/.  I2s,  lOd.  on  account  of  such  children. 
Thus  the  rate-payers  are  enahled  to  exercise  due  vigilance  and  control 
in  the  disposal  of  the  poor's  rate,  and  the  puhlicity  given,  in  cases  of 
immorality,  has  a  beneficial  effect. 

£.    9.    d. 

Paid  Id  relief  to  regular  and  casual  poor.     •  2U7    3  10 

Law  Expenses  ..••••       7    8  11 

Removals,  &c 7    4    6 

Surgeons'  Bills 3    3    0 

Cottage  Workhouse     •     .     •     •       6  13     6 
Assistant  Overseer  and  Sundries  .     84  19    0 

The  total  amount  expended  in  connection  with  the)  r-jig  lo    o 
poor  of  this  township,  in  1837-8,  was.     .     .     .   /  *"'***  ^ 

The  accounts  are  signed,  printed,  and  circulated  in  the  usual  way  hy 
the  overseers. 

This  township  contained,  in  1800,  830  inhahitants;  at  present  there 
are  upwards  of  11,000.— The  poor's  rate  in  1800  was  12«..  in  1831, 6d., 
per  head  per  annum. — The  inhahitants  of  Hyde  are  chiefly  employed  in 
factories  for  spinning  common  yarns  and  weaving  power-loom  cloth,  in 
coal-mining  to  supply  fuel  for  working  these  mills,  and  in  the  ordinary 
retail  business  of  a  small  market-town. 

The  highway  rate,  owing  to  the  increase  of  the  town,  and  the  necessity 
for  forming  and  paving  new  streets,  was  150/.  for  the  year  1837-8.  No 
paupers  are  employed  upon  the  roads. 

So  unusually  light  an  assessment  for  the  poor  as  that  above  quoted 
could  not  fail  to  induce  me  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  habits  and  con- 
dition of  the  working  population  of  the  place.  I  was  favoured  with  a 
full  opportunity  for  enquiring  into  the  details  of  one  factory,  and  seeing 
the  work-people  while  at  labour,  as  well  as  visiting  some  scores  of  their 
dwellings,  chiefly  during  and  after  the  hour  of  dinner.  The  following 
results  I  am  enabled  to  offer  to  the  Section,  as  calculated  to  explain  the 
phenomenon  of  an  almost  entire  absence  of  pauperism  in  this  population. 
The  hands  employed  in  the  works  I  visited  were  from  1500  to  1600. 
In  several  other  establishments,  the  property  of  other  members  of  the 
same  family,  conducted  in  the  main  upon  the  same  principles,  there  are 
about  4  500  hands.  The  machinery  in  these  various  mills  requires  thirty- 
five  steam-engines  to  propel  it.  The  wages,  condition,  and  habits  of  the 
work-people  throughout  the  whole  of  the  works  alluded  to,  I  understand 
to  be  very  similar;  those  least  intermixed  with  the  town  population 
being  most  independent  and  hap])y. 

The  1500  to  1600  hands  first  mentioned  received  on  an  average  1000/. 
a  week, paid  fortnightly;  viz.  Ss.  to  5«.  children,  12*.  women, and  24«.to 
25f.  men;  the  exact  weekly  earnings  had  been  ascertained  to  be  12s.  6d, 
throughout  the  whole.  A  page  of  73  names  of  men,  taken  at  random 
by  mc  from  the  employer's  wage-book,  shewed  on  a  fair  average  of 
earnings  a  total  for  a  fortnight  of  229/.,  which  is  31*.  4d,  a  week  for  each 
man,  or  78/.  15*.  a  year.  The  average  earnings  of  120  families  (those 
of  whose  members  were  able  to  labour  being  wholly-employed  in  these 
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works)  were  found  to  be  equal  to  6c.  10^.  per  bead  per  week,  indudiag 
^very  individual  in  tbem.  The  income  of  each  of  these  ftuniliea  was 
about  100/.  a  year.  Some  families  were  so  large,  and  so  many  of  the 
children  were  at  work,  that  the  income  of  each  was  200/.  to  300/.  a  year  ; 
and  one  workman's  mmily  received  upwards  of  400/.  per  annum.  In 
this  factory  48,000  lb.  weight  of  cotton  wool  is  weekly  spun  into  yam,  of 
the  average  of  No.  24,  and  wrought  by  1200  power-looms  (working  at 
the  rate  of  125  shoots  a  minute)  into  1500  pieces  of  25  yards  long  a  day, 
or  20  miles  in  length  of  cloth,  averaging  a  yard  in  width.  But  few 
changes  take  place  amongst  the  hands ;  and  upon  recently  taking  an 
accurate  census  of  them,  it  was  ascertained  that  none  had  ever  been 
pauperised,  or  had  any  relative  living  in  the  place  who  had  received 
parish  relief.  Only  3  committals  for  felonies  had  taken  place  from 
amongst  the  hands  employed  here  during  35  years,  and  these  were 
of  minor  importance. — Two  intervals  of  8  days  each  take  place 
every  year  during  which  these  works  stop,  and  which  are  often 
employed  by  the  men  in  going  from  home  to  London,  Liverpool,  the  Isle 
of  Man,  or  elsewhere ;  which  excursions  are  found  highly  beneficial,  the 
people  always  returning  more  contented  with  their  circumstances  and 
homes  than  when  they  quitted  them.  The  appearance  of  the  people  is 
on  the  whole  healthy,  and  as  clean  as  the  nature  of  their  various 
occupations  will  admit.  The  warp-preparers,  working  in  a  heat  of  about 
80  degrees,  are  fine-looking  stout  men,  and  average  only  half  a  day's 
sickness  each  in  the  year.  Clubs  for  sickness  and  for  burial  are 
established  amongst  the  separate  classes.  I  saw  one  person  deformed, 
who  was  so  from  his  birth,  and  a  youth  who  was  rickety ;  the  women 
were  well  grown,  and  everybody  looked  cheerful,  both  in  the  factory  and 
in  their  dwellings,  so  far  as  my  visits  extended. — Great  freedom  was 
shewn  in  the  intercourse  of  the  people  with  their  employers,  but  it 
seemed  the  result  of  friendly  regard  and  confidence  rather  than 
disrespect. — Ill^itimacy  is  increasingly  rare ;  external  decency  is  more 
apparent. — ^The  hands  who  live,  as  it  has  been  well  expressed,  "  a  week 
too  fast,"  and  are  always  more  or  less  indebted  to  the  shopkeeper,  are 
numerous,  though  the  number  is  decidedly  lessening.  I  saw  some 
families  who  had  never  been  out  of  debt  to  the  same  tradesmen  during 
30  years,  and  these  were  among  the  best-paid  work-people.  Several 
hundred  houses  have  been  built  by  the  proprietor  for  his  people;  there 
is  amongst  these  only  one  public-house, — no  beer,  nor  spirit,  nor  pawn- 
shop ;  but  drunkenness,  though  decreasing,  still  prevails  in  many  cases. 
Thriftiness,  upon  the  whole,  is  on  the  increase.  Ten  of  the  men  whose 
names  were  given  me  have  built  out  of  their  savings  46  freehold 
houses,  bringing  them  in  an  average  rent  of  7/.  10*.  a  year  each 
dwelling ;  and  a  list  of  others  is  preparing,  which  will  amount,  it  is 
believed,  to  200  or  300  houses  more,  the  property  of  80  or  40 
spinners  and  weavers  not  above  referred  to.  Two  cases  may  be  given 
as  examples :  one  young  woman  was  pointed  out,  who,  being  an  orphan 
and  originally  destitute,  had  saved  and  laid  out  on  mortgage  upwards  of 
100/.,  and  had  just  before  my  visit  married  reputably.  A  man  who 
had  not  received  high  wages,  and  whose  wife  had  from  infirmity  been 
carried  to  bed  by  him  for  more  than  twenty  years,  having  brought  tip 
seven  children   (the  oldest  daughter  being  employed   in  honsehola 
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affkini  constantly),  has  been  possessed  of  7  houses  for  tome  time, 
which  bring  him  in  50  guineas  a  year.  He  is  in6rm  now,  and  does 
not  labour,  having  what  is  for  him  a  competency.  Indeed,  he  finds  the 
means  frequently  to  present  something  to  his  children,  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  similar  thriftiness  on  their  part  The  houses  built  by  both 
masters  and  workmen  are  good,  convenient,  and  in  almost  every  instance 
entire,  having  separate  and  private  yards  behind  them.  Scarcely  any 
gardens  are  attached,  and  but  few  flowers  were  seen  in  the  houses, 
although  in  the  summer  season.  Water  is  laid  into  each  dwelling. — 
Those  constructed  by  the  men  are,  in  many  cases,  rather  more 
substantial  and  somewhat  larger  than  those  belonging  to  the  masters. 
They  usually  consist  of  a  lofty  front  sitting-room  or  house-place,  a  back 
kitchen  and  scullery,  and  two  or  three  bed-rooms  up  stairs.  I  found 
them,  in  nearly  every  instance,  more  or  less  clean,  according  to  the 
general  character  for  foresight  and  temperance  of  the  inhabitants. 
Almost  all  were  full  of  good  furniture — many  pictures,  some  good  ones, 
were  in  every  parlour. — Samplers,  beautifully  worked,  were  commonly 
met  with,  framed  and  glazed ;  and  the  people  wore  superior  clothing, 
were  well  shod ;  and  those  who  were  at  dinner  were  partaking  of 
substantial  food,  chiefly  meat  with  potatoes.  Though  most  of  the 
women  are  able  to  wash,  make  and  mend  clothes,  make  their  own  bread, 
and  do  general  household  work,  yet  I  thought  their  cottage  economy  and 
cleanliness  susceptible  of  considerable  improvement,  by  increased  order, 
and  avoiding  unnecessary  waste  in  food.  Benevolence  is  in  active 
eiercise  amongst  the  people,  and  cases  of  sudden  bereavement  and 
distress  are  promptly  met  by  their  giving  the  requisite  assistance  and 
advice.  Musical  instruments  were  common ;  in  one  house  there  was  a 
piano,  elsewhere  there  were  others,  altogether  forming  a  musical  band, 
and  in  one  dwelling  I  met  with  a  piano-forte,  two  violins,  and  a 
violoncello.  No  house  that  I  went  into  was  without  the  whole  Bible  or 
a  New  Testament ;  most  of  them  had  both  religious  and  political  books, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  frequently  used.  An  infant  and  day 
school  supplied  means  of  sound  instruction,  through  competent  masters, 
and  the  master  of  the  school  in  which  the  factory  children  were  taught 
had  been  giving  evening  lectures  upon  some  popular  and  useful  subjects — 
a  task  for  which  he  appeared  sufficiently  qualified.  I  and  a  friend 
examined  the  scholars,  and  were  satisfied  they  had  acquired  a  fair 
amount  of  moral  as  well  as  of  merely  literary  information.  The  children 
attended  >fi'\\h  considerable  regularity,  and  most  of  the  parents  manifested, 
we  were  informed,  great  desire  for  the  education  of  their  families. — 
Vacant  situations  in  the  works  were  filled  almost  invariably  by  aspirants 
from  amongst  the  hands  regularly  employed. — ^There  appeared  less 
coercive  restraint  upon  these  hands,  in  the  form  of  regulations,  than  is 
usual  in  the  management  of  factories ;  the  imposition  of  fines  on  a  pre- 
scribed system  had  been  found  to  work  very  unsatisfactorily,  and  wag 
entirely  abandoned.  Each  case  was  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits,  and 
the  work-people  were  encouraged,  admonished,  or  dismissed,  strictly 
deciding  according  to  his  or  her  merits  or  demerits  in  a  profitable  point 
of  view.  Beyond  this,  little  or  no  interference  seems  to  have  taken 
place  on  the  part  of  the  employers,  in  regard  to  the  moral  habits  or 
individual  concmct  of  their  people.    They  however  undoubtedly  exercise 
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a  very  beneficial  influence  over  them,  by  the  kindness  and  integrity  of 
their  personal  character,  as  well  as  by  the  anxiety  they  manifest  to  pro- 
mote the  people's  happiness;  and  which  liave  co-operated  with  r^ular 
employment  and  good  wages  to  bring  about  amongst  them  the  re- 
markable state  of  things  just  described. 

In  two  other  manufacturing  communities,  distant  from  the  above,  and 
consisting  of  about  1500  persons  each,  which  I  have  recently  visited, 
placed  in  more  isolated  situations  than  that  of  Hyde,  and  more  directly 
under  the  eye  and  control  of  the  proprietors  of  the  respective  works,  the 
state  of  the  i}eople  was,  if  anything,  more  satisfactory.  In  the  one  the 
trade  of  the  only  public-house  is  decaying ;  in  the  other  there  was  a 
small  beer-shop,  which  is  likely  to  disappear  very  soon ;  but  there  were 
no  dram  or  pawn  shops.  Excellent  schools  were  flourishing  in  both  ; 
and  in  both  drunkenness  and  profane  language  were  **  very  un&shion- 
able." — I  heard  many  delightful  instances  of  extraordinary  and  self- 
denying  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the  work-people  towards  the  afliicted, 
the  widow,  and  orphan ;  while  I  found  their  houses  clean,  and  filled 
with  furniture  of  a  very  superior  quality.  Crimes  against  persons  or 
property  had  been  very  rare,  and  scarcely  a  case  of  illegitimacy  had 
occurred  in  either  community  for  years. — A  house  was  not  entered 
where  there  was  not  the  Bible  or  New  Testament ;  generally,  there  were 
many  other  books  of  devotion  and  various  political  and  scientific  works  ; 
many  of  the  inmates  were  musical, — and  almost  all  were  thrifty  and 
independent. — Pauperism  was  nearly  unknown.  In  each  of  these  cases 
the  employment  was  regular  and  well  paid,  and  nothing  could  be  more 
corroborative  than  the  statistics  of  these  communities  (were  they  set 
forth  at  large)  of  the  opinion  which  I  have  formed,  after  extended  enquiry 
and  observation,  that  the  same  benevolent  and  pure  example  set  by 
employers  for  the  imitation  of  their  work-people,  when  the  latter  are  not 
constantly  subjected  to  the  baneful  influence  of  a  dissipated  town 
population,  and  are  sufficiently  remunerated  for  their  labour,  will  pro- 
duce similar  desirable  effects  in  the  restraint  of  vice,  the  encouragement 
of  virtue,  and  the  promotion  of  happiness ;  and  that  these  results  will 
be  evidenced  by  the  very  best  test — the  absence  of  pauperism. 


A  Statislical  Report  from  the  Parish  of  Bellingham  in  the  County  of 

Northumberland,     By  W.  H.  Charlton,  Esq, 
[Read  be/ore  the  Statittical  Section  of  the  Britith  Astociation,  24M  Angutt,  1838.] 
Having  been  requested  to  draw  up  some  statistical  information  re- 
specting an  agricultural  village  or  district,  I  have  selected  the  parish  of 
Bellingham,  in  which  I  reside,  although,  since  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  land  is  composed  of  moors  and  sheep-walks,  the  parish   can 
scarcely  be  denominated  agricultural.    The  facility,  however,  of  ob- 
taining information  so  near  home,  the  distance  of  any  village  or  district 
purely  agricultural^  and  above  all  the  belief,  that  the  circumstances  of 
the  parish  of  Bellingham  bear  a  considerable  resemblance  to  those  of 
several  other  parishes  in  the  western  parts  of  Northumberland,  and 
may  therefore  be  useful  in  giving  a  general  idea  of  their  state,  have 
induced  me  to  offer  such  returns  as  I  have  been  able  to  collect. 
The  parish  of  Bellingham  is  situated  in  the  west  of  Northumberland, 
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and  is  divided  unequally  by  the  valley  of  the  North  Tync  River.  On 
the  northern  side  of  this  valley  the  hills  obtain  a  height  of  about  1200 
feet  above  the  sea,  on  the  southern  side  little  more  than  800  feet.  The 
general  aspect  of  the  country  is  mountainous  and  barren ;  the  hills 
being  mostly  covered  with  heath  or  coarse  grass,  and  the  cultivation 
chiefly  confined  to  the  alluvial  lands  bordering  upon  the  river.  The 
parish  possesses  several  excellent  quarries  of  freestone,  one  or  two  of 
which  are  of  a  very  fine  quality.  The  beds  of  limestone,  though  of  • 
tolerable  quality,  are  generally  thin :  there  are  5  lime-kilns,  only  one  of 
which  is  in  operation  for  the  general  sale  of  lime. 

The  coal-seams  are  very  inferior  in  quality  to  most  of  those  opened  to 
the  eastward ;  those  which  are  worked  vary  in  thickness  from  about 
20  inches  to  8  feet.  There  are  4  coal-pits  now  worked  for  sale,  all  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Tyne ;  the  workings  are  conducted  on  the  smallest 
possible  scale,  and  they  do  not  altogether  give  employment  to  above 
15  or  20  men  and  boys.  The  price  of  coals  at  the  pit  is  about  2$,  the 
cart-load,  or  6c?.  the  horse-load. 

In  the  north-western  extremity  of  the  parish  a  trial  is  at  present 
making  for  lead,  in  a  place  where  the  same  attempt  has  several  times 
been  made  before ;  but  as  yet  no  vein  likely  to  pay  the  expense  of 
working  has  been  discovered. 

Iron-stone  is  tolerably  abundant,  and  some  of  it  probably  of  good 
quahty :  none  of  it  however  is  worked  for  the  ore,  though  some  is 
quarried  for  road  materials. 

The  length  of  roads  kept  up  by  the  6  townships  into  which  the  parish 
is  divided  may  be  about  16  miles ;  the  length  of  turnpike-roads  in  the 
parish  about  3  miles.  The  roads  were,  till  within  the  last  few  years,  of 
the  same  wretched  description  as  the  greatest  part  of  the  township-roads 
in  this  county ;  and  though  some  portions  are  at  present  considerably  im- 
proved, others  still  exhibit  lamentable  proofs  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  law 
which  confides  the  care  of  so  important  an  object  as  a  public  highway  to 
some  ignorant  farmer  under  the  name  of  a  surveyor.  Two  townships  in 
the  parish  have  been  united  for  about  a  year  and  a  half  with  another 
township  out  of  the  parish,  forming  a  district  under  the  provisions  of  the 
New  Highway  Act,  with  a  salaried  surveyor.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
add,  that  the  roads  within  this  district  are  in  better  repair  than  those  of 
the  other  townships ;  but  unfortunately  this  union  being  voluntary  and 
not  compulsory  on  the  part  of  any  township,  these  three  were  the  only 
townships  in  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country  which  could  be 
induced  to  unite. 

The  population  of  the  parish,  according  to  the  returns  for  the  general 
census  in  1831,  was  1460  persons.  The  returns  for  the  census  of  1821 
gave  1396,  so  that  the  population  increased  at  the  rate  of  4 J  per  cent, 
between  1821  and  1831.  In  1831  the  declared  annual  value  of  the 
parish  was  643 5Z. 

The  expenditure  in  poor-rates  is  considerable ;  the  sum  expended 
during  the  three  years  previous  to  25th  March,  1836,  averaged  681/.  per 
annum.  In  October,  1836,  the  parish  was,  with  several  others,  formed 
into  a  union  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  since  which  time,  by  the 
substitution  of  one  uniform  system  of  management  under  a  Board  o  f 
Uaurdians,  for  the  short-sighted  and  unconnected  moc^es  of  administering 
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relief  which  prevailed  in  the  diflferent  townships  under  the  old  law,  a 
considerable  reduction  in  the  annual  expenditure  on  the  poor  has  already 
taken  place,  the  expenditure  for  the  year  ending  25th  March,  1838, 
being  603/.,  shewing  a  reduction  of  78/.  per  annum,  or  11 J  per  cent, 
though  the  union  is  as  yet  unprovided  with  that  most  essential  part  of 
the  machinery,  a  workhouse.  The  operation  of  the  new  law  has  caused 
no  hardship  to  the  really  deserving  poor,  many  of  whose  allowances  have 
been  increased,  while  a  better  spirit  seems  to  animate  the  labouring 
classes,  who  now  again  begin  to  look  upon  a  dependence  on  the  poor- 
rates  in  its  true  light,  as  a  refuge  from  destitution,  and  as  a  last  resource, 
when  all  exertions  to  support  themselves  have  failed. 

I  now  proceed  to  answer,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur,  such  of  the 
queries  put  forth  by  the  Statistical  Society  of  London  as  have  been 
found  applicable  to  this  parish  and  district. 

1.  The  number  of  acres  of  land  in  the  parish  is  about  18,000. 

2.  The  number  of  farms  in  the  parish  is  about  77, 

3.  The  mode  of  letting  the  land  is  generally  from  year  to  year. 

4.  The  size  of  the  several  farms  varies  from  800  to  20  acres. 

5.  The  soil  is  generally  light,  rather  sandy  in  the  valleys ;  black  peat 
earth  upon  the  hills. 

6.  The  subsoil  is  partly  cold  clay,  and  partly  sand. 

7.  The  depth  of  soil  varies  from  about  1  inch  to  2  feet. 

8.  The  state  of  drainage  is  generally  very  bad,  although  some  improve- 
ment has  of  late  been  made  in  this  respect. 

9.  The  number  of  acres  under  the  plough  is  1582. 

10.  The  usual  course  of  crops  is  oats  after  grass,  then  fallow  or 
green  crop,  then  wheat  or  barley  sown  down  with  grass  seeds. 

11.  The  number  of  acres  of  pasture  is  2200. 

12.  The  number  of  acres  of  meadow-land  is  1440. 

13.  The  number  of  acres  of  wood  and  coppice  is  200. 

14.  The  woods  consist  of  all  kinds  of  forest-trees ;  those  which  seem 
to  thrive  best  are  the  ash,  the  elm,  the  Scotch  fir,  and  the  spruce  fir. 

17.  The  number  of  acres  of  common,  marsh,  &c.,  not  previously  spe- 
cified, is  12,578. 

18.  The  average  annual  quantity  of  hay  is  1440  acres  of  natural 
grass,  or  meadow-hay,  and  800  acres  of  artificial  grass. 

19.  The  number  of  acres  planted  with  wheat  in  1885  was  200* 

20.  The  same  of  barley,  800. 

21.  The  same  of  oats,  400. 

22.  The  same  of  rye,  50. 

23  &  24.  The  samie  of  beans  and  peas — 40  acres  of  peas,  of  beans  no/ie. 
38.  The  qtfahtity  of  seed  of  each  different  kind  of  grain  per  acre  i^ 
wheat,  2 J  Winchester  bushels ;  oats,  5  ;  barley,  3^ ;  peas,  3. 

34.  The  average  annual  quantity  produced  of  each  kind  of  grain 
respectively  per  acre  is,  wheat,  22  Winchester  bushels ;  oats,  80 ;  bar- 
ley, 85 ;  peas,  15. 

35.  The  number  of  acres  sown  with  i>otatoes  in  1835  was  38 ;  the 
average  weight  of  the  produce  per  acre  was  620  stones. 

36.  The  number  of  acres  under  fallow  in  1835  was  400 ;  200  sown 
with  turnips,  of  which  100  were  drawn  off  and  100  fed  off  with  sheep. 

89.  The  number  of  horses  employed  for  agricultural  purposes  is  119. 
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40.  The  number  of  horses  employed  for  other  purposes  is  10  breedings 
horses,  and  6  or  7  pleasure-horses. 

42.  The  number  of  grazing  cattle,  exclusive  of  milch  cows,  is  50. 

48.  The  number  of  milch  cows,  460. 

4  4.  The  number  of  calves  bred  in  the  year,  41 0  for  rearing,  50  for  meat 

45.  The  number  of  sheep  of  the  long  wool  breed,  22;  average 
weight  of  the  fleece,  7  lbs.  per  fleece. 

46.  The  number  of  short-wooled  sheep,  5080 ;  average  weight  of  the 
fleece,  8  lbs.  per  fleece. 

47.  The  number  of  lambs  of  all  descriptions  bred  in  the  year,  1150 
reared,  800  for  meat,  and  850  for  rearing. 

49.  The  number  of  sheep  shorn  in  the  year,  4800. 

50.  The  quantitfL  and  description  of  cheese  made  in  a  year,  1120 
cheeses, — old  Milch  cheese. 

51.  The  quantity  and  description  of  butter  made  in  a  year,  300  fir- 
kins, 56  lbs.  of  butter  per  firkin. 

52.  The  usual  rate  for  laboiur  in  summer  and  winter  respectively ; 
28.  6d.  in  summer,  2s,  in  winter,  for  common  labourers.  Women  em- 
ployed as  day-labourers  are  paid  for  ordinary  work  in  the  fields  at  the 
rate  of  9d.  or  lOd,  per  day,  except  in  harvest,  when  they  have  at  leasi 
2s.  Children  have  about  6d.  for  ordinary  work,  and  about  1^ .  in  harvest. 
Women  farm-servants  are  hired  by  the  half-year,  generally  in  May  and 
November;  they  receive  about  61.  10«.  for  the  summer  half,  and  Bi, 
for  the  winter  half-year.  A  male  farm-servant,  or  hind,  is  usually  hired 
by  the  year,  and  receives  from  12*.  to  13*.  per  week,  with  a  house  rent- 
free.  The  bondage  system,  so  common  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  of  this  county,  is  seldom  adopted  here ;  but  if  the  hind  have  a 
tamily  they  are  generally  expected  to  assist  in  the  labour  on  the  farm, 
particularly  at  hay-time  and  harvest.  Shepherds  are  always  paid  in 
kind,  having  a  portion  of  the  stock  set  apart  for  their  own  use  and  profit, 
often  40  or  50  sheep,  and  a  cow  or  two. 

In  the  parish  of  Bellingham  there  are,  I  think,  no  farms  which  can 
be  called  exckisively  pasture,  or  sheep-farms,  but  higher  up  the  country 
they  are  both  numerous  and  extensive.  One  sheep-farmer  in  an  ad- 
joining parish  pays  a  rent  of  360/.  per  annum.  The  highest  rental  of 
any  fuja  in  the  parish  of  Bellingham  is  about  260/.  per  annum,  the  farm 
being  partly  pastoral  and  partly  agricultural.  About  12,000  acres  of  the 
parish  are  common,  over  which  the  adjoining  landowners  and  tenants 
possess  an  unlimited  right  of  pasturage.  The  feirm-houses  are  mostly 
substantial  buildings  of  freestone,  consisting  of  a  parlour,  kitchen,  back 
kitchen,  dairy,  &c.,  on  the  ground-floor.  The  outbuildings,  cow-houses, 
stables,  &c.,  are  seldom  in  good  condition,  and  a  want  of  neatness  and 
cleanliness  is  too  apparent  throughout.  The  labourers'  cottages  are  alse 
of  freestone,  and  many  of  them  rudely  built.  Most  of  the  older  cottages 
are  thatched  with  heath,  and  contain  but  one  room,  with  a  small  closet, 
which  serves  for  a  dairy  or  milk-house,  as  it  is  called  in  the  country.  As 
fuel  is  plentiful,  a  large  fire,  generally  of  ooal,  but  sometimes  of  peat,  it 
kept  burning  during  winter  and  summer.  The  window  is  scarcely  ever 
opened,  and  the  doors,  at  least  the  outer  door,  seldom  shut.  Some  of 
the  more  modem  cottages  possess  two  rooms,  one  of  which  is  a  sort  of 
parlour.    The  older  farm-houses  are  roofed  with  grey  slate,  a  sort  of 
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freestone  flag  from  the  neighbourhood ;  but  of  late  years,  in  roofing  both 
farm-houses  and  cottages,  the  Wdsh  and  Cumberland  slates  have  taken 
the  place  of  every  other  covering.  The  females  of  the  farmer's  family 
take  but  little  active  part  in  the  dairy  or  poultry  department,  but  pass 
most  of  their  time  within  doors,  aud  present,  in  their  pale  faces  and 
indolent  appearance,  a  striking  contrast  to  the  fresh  complexions,  and 
active  habits,  of  the  same  class  of  females  in  the  adjoining  county  of 
Cumberland.  In  both  the  farm-houses  and  cottages  a  considerable 
degree  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  prevails  within  doors,  which  is  for  from 
being  generally  the  case  without;  if  a  garden  exist,  it  is  probably  in  a 
neglected  state,  aud  a  heap  of  manure  forms  a  conspicuous  ornament  in 
the  front  of  the  building. 

There  is  little  crime,  unless  an  occasional  attempt  at  poaching,  and 
the  stealing  of  a  few  turnips  or  potatoes,  deserves  that  name ;  and  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  although  the  inhabitants  of  the  valley  of  the 
North  Tyne,  in  which  this  parish  is  situated,  possessed,  less  than  three 
centuries  ago,  a  deservedly  bad  reputation  for  lawlessness  and  violence, 
a  more  peaceful  people  is  probably  not  to  be  found  at  present  in  Great 
Britain ;  assaults,  except  of  the  most  trivial  kind,  are  extremely  rare,  and 
such  a  thing  as  a  fight  is  almost  unheard  of.  Drunkenness,  however,  is 
unfortunately  but  too  common  among  the  male  pan  of  the  population. 

A  remarkable  change  has  taken  place  within  the  last  20  or  80 
years,  in  the  Idnd  of  bread  eaten  by  the  lower  classes ;  before  that 
period  oat-cake  was  almost  universally  used,  but  it  has  since  been 
entirely  supplanted  by  a  flat  cake,  about  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  made 
of  barley  and  peas.  A  white  wheaten  cake  is  brought  out  as  a  delicacy, 
but  the  brown  loaf,  so  common  in  Yorkshire,  is  here  unknown.  The 
poorer  class  of  labourers  seldom  taste  meat  (except  perhaps  a  little 
bncon  once  or  twice  a  week),  but  live  upon  oatmeal  porridge,  barley- 
bread,  potatoes,  cheese,  and  milk.  I  shall  here  present  a  view  of  the 
income  and  expenditure  of  two  individuals ;  the  first  a  hind,  or  farm- 
servant;  the  second  a  common  laboiurer;  premising  that  the  two 
persons  whom  I  have  telected  are  quite  as  well  off  as  the  best  of  their 
class  in  the  parish. 

1.  The  Hind. — ^ITie  number  of  inmates  in  the  hind's  family  is  4, 
consisting  of  himself,  his  wife,  and  two  children.  The  usual  money- 
earnings  per  week  arc,  of  husband,  8j.  ;  of  wife,  1^.  6d, ;  of  children, 
2s.  6d.;  total  12jt.  The  hind  has  besides,  as  part  of  his  wages,  a  cow, 
and  fodder  for  her  keep,  the  value  of  which  may  be  reckoned  at  4s.  per 
week,  so  as  to  make  the  weekly  income  16«.  Total  receipts  of  the  whole 
family  by  the  year,  ill.  12^.  The  weekly  expenditure  is  as  follows: 
bread,  4*. ;  flour,  2». ;  cheese,  2d. ;  fresh  meat,  8d. ;  tea,  Gd. ;  coffee,  dd. ; 
sugar,  8d, ;  fuel,  6d, ;  soap,  id. ;  candles.  Id. ;  schooling,  6d. ;  miscella- 
neous, 1*.  Total  ordinary  weekly  expenditure,  lOs.  lid.  Total  ag- 
gregate of  weekly  expenditure,  28/.  7^.  8d.  Yearly  expenditure :  shoes, 
21. ;  other  articles  of  clothing,  5/. ;  furniture  and  bedding,  5*. ;  miscel- 
laneous, 21.  Total  yearly  expenditure,  37/.  12*.  Sd.  Quantity  of 
potatoes  raised  and  consumed  at  home,  48  bushels.  Pig  weighing 
about  18  stone ;  house,  and  keep  for  cow  free,  and  coals  carried  for  him. 

2.  The  Labourer. — Number  of  family  8,  consisting  of  himself,  his 
wife»  and  Q  children.     Usual  weekly  earnings  of  husband,  12*. ;  of  wife, 
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1^. ;  of  children,  Is, ;  total,  14^.  Total  income  per  annum,  86/.  8#. 
Weekly  expenditure,  bread,  6«. ;  flour,  2^.;  cheese,  6(f.;  meat,  6//.; 
bd, ;  coffee,  S}^d. ;  milk,  6d.;  sugar,  Sd. ;  fuel,  lOd. ;  soap,  3^. ;  candles, 
2d. ;  schooling,  biu ;  miscellaneous, 6d. ;  total,  IBs.  Id,  Yearly  aggregate 
of  weekly  expenditure,  34/.  Os.  4rf.  Yearly  expenditure:  shoes,  20^.; 
other  articles  of  clothing,  20^. ;  miBcellaneous,  20^.  Total  yearly  expen* 
diture,  37/.  1».  44.  Quantity  of  potatoes  raised  and  consumed  at  home, 
30  bushels;  house  free ;  but  no  coals  carried,  nor  cow  kept  for  him. 

The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  stock  killed,  or  fatted  for  killing, 
on  a  farm  in  the  parish  of  Bellingham,  during  the  last  year,  1837 : — 

Fatted  in  the  year :  cows,  1 ;  wether  sheep,  90  ;  pigs  for  pork,  1 ; 
pigs  for  bacon,  5.  Killed  for  consumption  in  the  parish  or  district, 
cows,  1 ;  wether  sheep,  8 ;  pigs  for  bacon,  2.  Average  weight  when 
killed,  cow,  40  stone;  wether  sheep,  60  lbs.;  pigs  for  pork,  5  stone 
each ;  pigs  for  bacon,  17  stone  each.  Average  price  for  the  year  when 
fat,  cow,  5«.  6d,  per  stone ;  wether  sheep,  25«.  each ;  pigs  for  pork, 
6s,  6d.  per  stone ;  pigs  for  bacon,  5^.  6d,  per  stone.  Average  price  for 
the  year  when  lean,  cow,  Ss.  6d,  per  stone ;  wether  sheep,  17^.  each ; 
pigs  for  pork,  4^.  per  stone ;  pigs  for  bacon,  Ss.  per  stone. 

The  next  is  a  statement  of  the  agricultural  crops  on  the  same  farm  for 
1837,  the  measure  of  the  produce  being  given  in  Winchester  bushels  : 
average  weight  of  the  quantity  contained  in  such  measure,  wheat,  63  lbs. ; 
barley,  56  lbs. ;  oats,  45  lbs. ;  potatoes,  70  lbs.:  average  crop  per  statute 
acre  in  the  year,  wheat,  30  bushels;  barley,  40  bushels;  oats,  30 
bushels ;  potatoes,  80  bushels ;  greatest  crop  per  statute  acre  in  the 
year,  wheat,  34  bushels ;  barley,  50  bushels ;  oats,  45  bushels ;  potatoes, 
90  bushels.  Number  of  acres  planted  or  sown  with  each  crop ;  wheat, 
6  acres;  barley,  10  acres;  oats,  14  acres ;  potatoes,  1  acre ;  measure  of 
turnips,  fothers  of  24  bushels ;  average  weight  of  the  quantity  contained 
in  such  measure,  96  stones ;  average  crop  per  statute  acre  in  the  year, 
20  fothers ;  greatest  crop  per  statute  acre,  SO  fothers  ;  number  of  acres 
planted,  6  acres ;  meadow-hay,  average  crop  per  statute  acre,  in  the 
year  1837,  1 J  tons ;  greatest  crop,  2  tons ;  number  of  acres  sown,  20 
acres;  clover-hay,  average  crop  per  statute  acre  in  the  year,  \\  tons; 
greatest  crop,  IJ  tons ;  number  of  acres  sown,  1 2  acres.  Average  price 
for  the  year,  wheat,  Ss.  6d,  per  bushel;  barley,  14«.  ditto;  oats,  3s. 
ditto;  potatoes,  Is.  3d.  ditto;  turnips,  1^.  per  stone;  meadow-hay, 
40«.  per  ton;  clover-hay,  60s,  per  ton.  It  must  be  observed,  that 
the  land  on  this  farm  (about  240  acres)  is  of  a  superior  quality  to  the 
average  quality  of  knd  in  the  parish. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  the  prevalence  of  pauperism,  and  to  the  large 
amount  of  the  expenditure  in  poor-rates  within  a  year  or  two  of  the 
present  time :  the  same  remark  may  apply  to  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  especially  to  the  westward.  Pauperism  seems  to  have 
taken  deeper  root  in  the  pastoral  than  in  the  agricultural  districts  of 
Northumberland,  for  in  the  two  Poor  Law  Unions  formed  in  the  most 
exclusively  pastoral  parts  of  Northumberland,  viz.,  the  Rothbury  and 
Bellingham  imions,  the  previous  annual  expenditure  was  between  9^. 
and  lOs.  per  head  on  the  population,  whereas  in  the  other  unions  in  the 
same  county  it  varied  from  about  6s.  to  8jr.,  so  that  the  western  parts 
of  this  county  have  bad  but  little  reason  to  flatter  th^nselves  that  an 
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improved  administration  of  the  Poor  Law  waa  not  imperatively  called 
for  among  them.  There  is  now  but  little  mendicancy  or  vagrancy, 
owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  establishment  of  a  species  of  police  m 
the  parish  and  the  surrounding  district,  by  an  association  which  was 
formed  about  five  years  ago,  at  first  for  the  preservation  of  game,  but 
which  has  latterly  embraced  the  protection  of  persons  and  property  in 
general.  Those  who  know  that  in  most  country  parishes  the  com- 
mon constable  is  usually  a  useless,  and  often  a  worse  than  useless 
personage,  will  appreciate  the  utility  of  a  paid  rural  police,  and  join 
in  hoping  that  a  measure  instituting  a  force  of  this  description  may 
shortly  occupy  the  attention  of  Parliament,  and  be  estabhshed  through- 
out the  kingdom. 

Before  concludine,  a  few  words  may  be  added  on  the  subject  of 
education,  although  I  confess  that  my  information  on  this  head  is  by  no 
means  so  perfect  as  I  could  wish.  There  are  seven  schools  in  the 
parish,  four  of  which  are  in  the  village  of  Bellingham.  One  of  these 
last  has  a  foundation.  The  number  of  children  attending  the  different 
schools  is  greater  in  winter  than  in  summer,  and  may  in  the  former 
season  average  about  150.  The  pupils  pay  on  an  average  about  55.  per 
quarter.  The  nature  of  the  instruction  varies  of  course  according  to  the 
acquirements  of  the  master,  who  can  generally  write  a  good  hand  and  is 
an  adept  at  accounts ;  Geo^phy  and  English  Grammar  are  firequently 
taught ;  and  I  believe  there  is  now  one  schoolmaster  in  Bellingham  who 
professes  to  teach  the  Latin  Classics.  An  undue  stress  seems  to  be  laid 
on  the  higher  branches  of  arithmetic  (as  algebra),  which  can  be  of 
little  use  in  after-life  to  the  greater  part  of  the  scholara.  I  may  mention 
that  there  are  very  feW  among  the  yoimger  part  of  the  population  who 
cannot  both  read  and  write ;  the  proportion  of  those  who  can  neither 
read  nor  write  to  those  who  can  at  least  read  may  be  about  1  in  30. 
I  must  again  repeat  my  regret  at  the  very  imperfect  details  I  can  at 
present  furnish  upon  so  important  a  subject  as  the  education  of  the 
people;  and  conclude  by  assuring  the  Section,  that  it  is  a  point  to 
which,  in  future,  I  hope  to  be  able  to  give  my  earnest  attention ;  as  it 
is  by  exhibiting  the  real  condition  and  wants  of  England  in  this 
respect,  that  a  hope  may  be  entertained  of  the  public  mind  being  at 
last  thoroughly  awakened  to  the  importance  of  the  subject. 


Abstract  of  Outline  of  Subjects  for  Statistical  Enquiries,     By  Samuel 
Hare,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Leeds  Statistical  Society. 

[  Read  before  the  Statistical  Section  of  the  Britiih  ^ttociation,  24th  August ,  1838.] 
Mr.  Hare  read  some  prefatory  remarks  on  "  an  Outline  of  Subjects 
for  Statistical  Enquiries,**  in  which  he  observed  how  much  the  importance 
and  value  of  Statistical  Societies  would  be  augmented  by  a  strict 
attention,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  to  imiformity  in  the  designs  they  have 
in  view ;  by  a  general  agreement  in  reference  to  the  principles  on 
which  they  are  based,  the  terms  and  numerals  employed  in  their 
investigations,  and  the  documents  necessary  to  their  elucidation. 

With  a  view  to  the  attainment  of  these  desirable  objects,  Mr.  Hare 
has  sketched  an  Outline  of  the  Subjects  of  Enquiry,  comprising  a  series 
of  tables,  intended  to  be  subsequently  filled  up  by  different  Societies ; 
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the  arrangement  of  wUch  subjects,  though  necessarily  complex,  are 
classified  in  a  comprehensive,  yet  condensed  manner. 
It  consists  of, — 

I.  Physical  Statistics;  relating  to  Topography,  &c, 
II.  Vital  Statistics;  relating  to  the  Physical  Being  of  Man. 

III.  Mental  Statistics ;  relating  to  the  Intellectual  and  Moral  Being 

of  Man. 

IV.  Economic  Statistics ;  relating  to  the  Social  Condition  of  Man. 
V.  Miscellaneous. 

Under  the  above  heads  are  comprised, — 

1 .  Topography,  Geology,  Meteorology. 

2.  Births,  Marriages,  Deaths,  Population,  and  Medical  Statistics. 

3.  Education,    Adult  Instruction,  Ecclesiastical  Institutions,  and 

Criming  Statistics. 

4.  Real  and  Personal  Property,  Manufactures,  Trade,  Commerce, 

Transit  of  Qoods,  Municipality,  Agriculture,  &c. 

5.  Various  Subjects,  not  embraced  in  the  foregoing. 

From  the  above  tables,  of  vrhich  there  are  upwards  of  120,  each  town, 
where  a  Society  is  established,  may  have  the  necessary  number  and 
description  of  papers  which  its  peculiar  locality  may  require. 


A  Statistical  Table  of  Crime  in  Ireland,     By  J.  Kingsley,  Esq. 

[Read  befirt  the  Siatitticai  Section  oftke  BritUh  Mtociation,  24/A  Auguet^  ]838.] 

As  Mr.  Kingsley  states  in  his  explanatory  remarks  on  the  table, 
which  he  offers  as  a  formula  for  the  Criminal  Returns  of  the  Empire, 
that,  *'  seeking  to  establish  a  principle,  he  does  not  hold  himself 
responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the  particulars  in  the  return,"  it  would 
not  be  expedient  to  publish  the  table  at  length ;  but  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  peculiarity  of  the  form  consists  in  separating  the  cities  from  the 
counties,  and  arranging  them  both  in  the  order  of  their  respective 
population,  with  separate  columns  for  each  of  the  following  heads: — 

1.  Population  of  each  County  or  City. 

2.  Number  of  Souls  to  the  square  mile. 

3.  Ccmiparative  Standard ;  Carlow  the  least  populous  County,  being 

rated  as  one  crime. 

4.  Names  of  Counties  in  order  of  population. 

5.  Offences  against  the  Person. 

6.  „  Property  with  violence. 

7.  „  „       without  violence. 

8.  Offences  (Malicious)  against  Property. 

9.  „        against  the  Currency  and  Forgery. 

10.  „        not  included  in  the  foregoing. 

1 1.  Total  of  all  Offences. 

12.  Deaths. 

13.  Free  Pardon. 

14.  Executions. 

15.  Petty  SesBi^M  Courts. 

16.  General  Sessions  Courts. 

17.  Assize  Courts. 
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On  the  Sickness  and  Mortality  among  the  Troops  in  the  West  Indies^ 
Prepared  from  OflScial  Documents,  by  Capt.  A.  M.  Tulloch,  F.S.S., 
&c.  &c.    Part  111.-— (Concluded  from  p.  230). 

In  our  two  former  articles  we  have  shown  the  influence  of  the  climate 
of  the  West  Indies  on  the  health  of  white  troops  alone ;  we  shall  now 
proceed  to  investigate  its  effect  on  the  negro  race,  of  which  the  black 
troops  are  especially  composed. 

In  this  portion  of  our  investigation  we  labour  under  the  difficulty  of 
possessing  no  information  regarding  the  mortality  to  which  this  clami  of 
men  are  subject  in  their  native  country,  which  is  the  only  correct 
standard  whereby  we  can  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  in- 
fluence of  other  climates  on  their  constitutions.  So  far  as  statistical 
enquiries  have  extended,  however,  there  is  no  country,  either  temperate 
or  tropical,  in  which  the  mortality  among  the  indigenous  civil  inhabitants 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  40  seems  materially  to  exceed  15  per  1000 
annually ;  and  probably  there  is  no  country  where  troops  composed  of 
tlie  indigenous  inhabitants  are  subject  to  a  higher  rate.  As  an  instanc? 
we  may  mention,  that  among  the  Malta  Fencibles,  composed  of  the 
natives  of  that  island,  the  average  mortality  does  not  exceed  9  per  1000 
annually;  and  among  the  Cape  Corps,  composed  of  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  Southern  Africa,  it  does  not  exceed  1 1  per  1000 ;  while 
among  the  Madras  native  troops  it  does  not  exceed  13,  nor  among 
those  of  Bengal  is  it  more  than  11  per  1000  annually. 

Now  were  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies  as  congenial  to  the  health 
of  the  negro  troops  as  that  of  their  native  country,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  mortality  would  not  exceed  that  of  the  Indian  army,  which  is 
composed  of  men  about  the  same  age,  employed  in  the  same  description 
of  military  duty,  and  also  in  a  tropical  climate.  In  so  far,  then,  as  it 
exceeds  that  rate,  it  may  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  insalubrious  influence 
of  that  climate  on  their  constitutions. 

It  is  by  no  means  extraordinary  that  African  troops  shoidd  suffer  as 
well  as  the  whites  from  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies,  seeing  that  they 
are  for  the  most  part  natives  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  of  which  the 
climate  is  probably  very  different ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  though 
the  indigenous  races  of  tropical  as  well  as  of  temperate  climates  are  pecu- 
liarly fitted  by  nature  for  inhabiting  and  peopling  the  respective  por- 
tions of  the  globe  wherein  they  or  their  forefathers  were  bom,  the 
effects  of  a  transition  to  any  other  is  in  general  productive  of  a  great 
increase  in  the  ratio  of  mortality. 

It  may  not,  perhaps,  be  premature  here  to  mention,  that  the  same 
liability  to  a  high  ratio  of  mortality  seems  to  affect  negro  troops  in 
almost  every  quarter  of  the  globe  where  they  have  been  employed.  In 
the  Mauritius  they  die  at  nearly  the  same  rate  as  in  the  West  Indies ; 
in  Ceylon,  where  a  considerable  number  were  employed  in  the  colonial 
corps  of  that  island,  the  mortality  was  so  high  that  they  nearly  became 
extinct  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  notwithstanding  every  care  on  the 
part  of  the  military  authorities  to  keep  up  their  numbers ;  in  Gibraltar, 
where  the  4th  West  India  Regiment  was  stationed  for  two  or  three 
years,  62  per  1000  of  the  strength  died  annually ;  and  even  at  Sierra 
Leouei  on  the  sea-coast  of  their  own  continent,  the  mortality  has 
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averaged  not  less  than  28  per  1000  annually,  being  about  double  the 
ordinary  ratio  among  other  troops  serving  in  their  native  country.  This 
demonstrates  beyond  a  doubt  tnat  the  constitution  of  the  negro  can  be 
but  little  fitted  to  adapt  itself  to  foreign  climates,  when  even  the  transi* 
tion  from  the  interior  to  the  sea-coast  of  Western  Africa  has  been 
attended  with  such  prejudicial  effects. 

The  following  comprehensive  Table  shews  both  the  ratio  of  mortality 
among  the  negro  soldiers  employed  throughout  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  principal  diseases  by  which  it  is  caused :— 


Fevers     ....... 

Krnptlvo  Ftfr«ra 

ADnoal  RbUo  of  Mortalitr  per  1000  of  Black  Troops  roU  Pion««ri         1 
tcnrlDg  ia  each  of  tho  foUoiriBg  Coloniea.                           1 

li 

8  5 
17**' 

32 

lC-4 

•8 

6-5 

9-8 
1-1 
2-9 

1 

8-6 

12- 

4-8 

2'- 
4-3 
1-5 

1 

4-8 

9*5 
1- 

4-2 

4-2 
2-1 
2-6 

"1 

"^ 
1-8 
13- 

li-2 

2-8 
2-8 
3-7 

3t 

•2 

18-7 

9 

12-1 

i-9 

3-1 

5-: 

M 

6-2 
5-4 

14-8 

•9 

7-1 

2*4 
2-6 
4-3 

42-7 

7-7 

7-4 

'•4 

1-S 
45 

51 

< 

T7 
•3 

16-8 
1-7 
3-6 

i-4 

•9 

2  6 

28-9 

10-5 

23*9 

*7 

6-3 

1*4 

*/ 

2-8 

46-3 

8-2 

•5 

10-3 

•4 

3- 

'•6 

3- 

4- 

30. 

6.f 

1-; 

9-7 

•1 

6-6 

1-9 
2-6 
12-9 

41- 

s 

4-4 

8-1 
•8 
2'P 
3- 
1*4 
1-6 
7-9 

Liver     .... 

Stomach  &  BowoU 

Cliolera  Morbtts 

Diafftsoa  of  Brain    .... 

Drop>ii'« 

All  other  Ditenses  .... 

Total 

Ratio  of  Mortality  among  thei 
Male    Slave  Population  of  • 
all  age«  in  these  Colonies  .  i 

2-4 
2-4 

40-C 

39-7 

W2 

28-4 

36-2 

46- 

^• 

34- 

30- 

47- 

36- 

34- 

31- 

35» 

35- 

30- 

30- 

•• 

•• 

From  this  Table  it  appears  that  fevers,  particularly  those  of  the  re- 
mittent and  intermittent  type,  which  prove  the  great  source  of  ineffi- 
ciency and  mortality  among  the  white  troops,  exert  comparatively  little 
influence  upon  the  blacks.  Eniptive  fevers,  especially  small-pox,  are 
very  fatal  to  that  race,  as  two  died  out  of  every  seven  attacked.  For- 
tunately that  disease  never  prevailed  generally  throughout  these  Com- 
mands, but  its  ravages  were  principally  confined  to  Trinidad,  St.  Lucia, 
and  tlie  Bahamas. 

Diseases  of  the  lungs,  though  not  so  common  as  among  the  whites, 
are  productive  of  much  more  mortality,  owing  to  the  greater  prevalence 
and  more  fatal  character  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  consumption, 
by  which  nearly  twice  as  many  have  died  as  among  an  equal  number  of 
white  troops. 

The  fatal  influence  of  this  class  of  diseases  among  negro  troops  is  not 
confined  to  this  Command  alone,  but,  as  we  shall  afterwards  shew,  it  ex- 
tends to  every  climate  in  which  they  have  been  employed ;  thus  inducing 
the  supposition  that  there  must  be  in  the  constitution  of  the  negro 
some  peculiarity  which  predisposes  him  to  aflections  of  the  lungs.  Up* 
wanls  of  two-flfths  of  all  the  deaths  among  these  troops  have  arisen 
from  this  class  of  diseases,  and  more  have  died  annually  by  it  alone  in 
this  Command  than  among  the  same  number  of  troops  in  the  United 
Kingdom  by  all  diseases  together,  a  sufficient  evidence  how  unsuited 
the  climate  is  to  their  constitutions. 

The  negro  race  siifler  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  white  troops  by 
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epidemic  cholera.  When  this  disease  made  its  appearance  at  the 
Bahamas,  diough  none  of  the  white  troops  died  from  it,  there  were  90 
of  the  black  troops  cut  o£P  out  of  62  attacked,  and  it  ran  very  rapidly  to 
a  fatal  termination.  The  same  has  been  observed  whenever  the  native 
taroops  in  the  East  Indies  have  been  attacked  by  this  disease. 

By  comparing  the  mortality  of  the  negro  troops  with  that  of  the  slare 
population,  as  stated  in  the  last  Table,  it  will  be  found  that  in  almost 
every  case  the  ratio  among  the  troops  is  the  highest,  though  they  are  all 
selected  men,  and  in  the  prime  of  life,  while  the  slave  returns,  on 
which  the  preceding  estimate  is  founded,  include  all  classes,  infants  and 
aged^  sick  and  healthy.  This  shews  that  the  high  ratio  of  mortality 
among  the  slave  population  in  the  West  Indies,  which  has  often  been 
referred  to  as  a  proof  of  harsh  treatment,  rather  results  from  their  being 
transplanted  to  a  climate,  which,  though  perhaps  equal  in  temperature, 
is  far  from  being  that  which  nature  has  adapted  to  the  existence  and 
extension  of  their  race.  .    . 

The  preceding  observations  embrace  the  principal  facts  regarding  the 
health  of  the  troops  at  these  stations.  Before  concluding,  however, 
there  are  some  other  topics  connected  with  the  same  subject  which  it 
may  be  necessary  briefly  to  illustrate. 

The  mortality  detailed  in  the  preceding  Tables  is  not  the  full  measure 
of  the  baneful  effect  of  the  climate  of  the  West  Indies  on  the  con- 
stitution of  European  troops ;  for  it  appears  from  the  Report  on  which 
these  observations  are  founded,  that,  on  the  average  of  the  last  20 
years,  there  have  been  discharged  on  account  of  infirm  health  and  bro- 
ken constitutions  about  24  per  1000  of  the  strength  annually  from  the 
Windward  and  Leeward  Command,  and  16  per  1000  from  Jamaica. 
That  there  should  be  fewer  from  the  latter  Command  than  the  former, 
though  it  is  so  much  more  unhealthy,  may  readily  be  accounted  for 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  diseases  in  Jamaica  running  so  rapidly  to 
a  fatal  termination,  that  but  few  of  the  sufferers  survive  to  try  the  effect 
of  a  change  of  climate. 

It  might  at  first  be  supposed  that  in  a  country  where  the  mortality  is 
from  5  to  8  times  as  high  as  among  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom,  a 
corresponding  proportion  would  be  constantly  on  the  sick  list.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  the  case,  for  it  appears  that  the  aven^  of  sick 
on  the  first  day  of  every  month  during  a  period  of  20  years  was  in  the 
Windward  and  Leeward  Command  87  per  1000,  in  Jamaica  63 ;  while 
in  the  United  Kingdom  the  proportion  is  generally  fit)m  45  to  50 
per  1000.  This  peculiarity  arises  from  four-fifths  of  the  mortality  in 
Jamaica  being  caused  by  fevers  which  rapidly  terminate  either  in  death 
or  recovery,  and  only  one-fifth  from  lingering  diseases,  such  as  those  of 
the  lungs  and  of  the  bowels  ;  whereas,  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward 
Command,  scarcely  half  of  the  deaths  are  caused  by  fever,  and  almost  all 
the  others  are  by  diseases  which  detain  the  patient  long  in  hospital. 

From  this  it  will  be  understood  how,  during  the  ravages  of  epidemic 
fever,  there  may  be  a  very  great  mortality,  whilst  the  hospital  may  not  be 
much  more  crowded  than  usual.  Take,  for  instance,  the  numbers  con- 
stantly sick  of  the  white  troops  in  Jamaica  at  two  periods  of  the  same 
year,  one  extremely  healthy,  the  other  the  reverse : — 
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1st  April,           1827     .     . 
1st  May,               ,,       .     . 
1st  June,              f,       .     . 
Ist  July,               ,,       .     . 
Ist  August,           ,,       •     • 
1st  September,     , ,       .     • 

Reported  Sick  in 
each  Month. 

Deaths  in 
each  Qaarter. 

237 
236 
194 
251 
267 
273 

12 
253 

Thus  the  mortality,  in  this  instance,  increased  twenty-fold,  without  the 
average  number  in  hospital  being  materially  augmented :  but  the  ad- 
missions during  the  last  three  months  were  almost  entirely  from  attacks 
of  severe  epidemic  fever,  which  rapidly  terminating  either  in  death  or 
recovery,  one  patient  soon  made  way  for  another,  and  a  whole  corps 
might  thus  have  passed  through  the  hospital  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks,  without  the  proportion  of  ineflfectives  exhibiting  any  extraordinary 
increase. 

The  results  as  to  the  average  extent  of  sickness  to  each  individual, 
and  the  average  duration  of  each  attack,  as  compared  with  what  takes 
place  among  the  troops  in  the  United  Kingdom  may  be  thus  stated : — 

ATerage  sick 
time  of  each 

Soldier  per 
annum. 

27}  days 

15      ,, 

23      „ 

14J    ,, 


In  Windward  and  Leeward)  White  Troops 

Command j  Black  Troops 

In  Jamaica    .     .     •     •     .  White  Xroops 
In  the  United  Kingdom      .  ,, 


Average 
duration  of 
each  attack 
of  sickness. 
14^  days 
19      ,, 
13i    ,, 
16      ,, 


Thus,  throughout  the  West  Indies,  the  average  duration  of  each 
attack  of  sickness  is  considerably  less  than  in  this  country ;  obviously  in 
consequence  of  the  rapid  development  of  the  febrile  diseases,  which  are 
the  principal  source  of  sickness  in  that  climate. 

Several  interesting  questions  here  occur.  Does  this  mortality  affect  all 
ages  alike  ?  Does  it  faJl  more  severely  on  those  recently  arrived  than  on 
those  long  resident  in  the  country  ?  Does  it  affect  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions of  life  equally  ?  To  these  we  can  here  only  reply  briefly,  re- 
ferring those  who  wish  for  further  information  to  the  mass  of  facts 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Report  on  that  subject.  As  to  the  influence 
of  age,  the  following  are  the  results  framed  from  observations,  and 
extending  over  nearly  7000  individuals,  for  a  period  of  7  years,  from 
1830  to  1836  inclusive:— 


Among  Troops  in   the  Windward) 

and  Leeward  Command  .     .     .  / 

Among  Troops  in  Jamaica  Command 

In  civil  life  in  England,  by  Carlisle) 

Tables j 

Annual  ratio  of  Mortality  per  1000  living 
at  the  following  Ages. 

18  to  25 

25  to  33 

33  to  40 

40  to  50 

50 

70 

7 

74- 
107- 
8*9 

97- 
131- 
10-7 

123- 
128- 
14-1 
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Thus  instead  of  the  mortality  among  our  troops  in  the  West  Indies 
decreasing  with  the  advance  of  age,  as  has  been  the  general  impressioo^ 
it  increases  with  infinitely  greater  rapidity  than  in  this  country ;  and 
the  same  has  been  found  to  take  place  at  every  station,  whether  tem- 
perate or  tropical,  to  which  similar  investigations  have  extended. 

That  the  mortality  in  Jamaica  is,  in  a  small  degree,  lower  between 
the  age  of  40  and  50  than  between  30  and  40,  does  not  arise  from  any 
improvement  in  constitution,  but  from  the  large  proportion  of  men  of 
that  class  who  are  invalided  and  sent  home,  which  has  often  prevented 
them  from  being  exposed  to  the  climate  during  the  whole  of  the  year 
for  which  the  calculation  has  been  made. 

The  results  of  a  recent  investigation  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Bengal 
Government  into  the  casualties  at  different  ages  among  the  civil  and 
military  servants  in  that  Presidency  strikingly  confirm  these  deductions 
as  to  the  progressive  increase  of  mortality  with  the  advance  of  age  in 
tropical  climates. 

For  instance,  out  of  1184  deaths  among  oflScers  in  that  Presidency, 
the  proportion  occurring  annually  in  each  rank,  and  at  each  age,  has 
been  as  under : — 

Died  Annually  per  1000  of  each  Rank : — 


Colonels, 
average 
Age  61." 

Lieut.. 

Colonels, 

avernpe 

Age  51. 

Captains, 
averige 
Age  36. 

LientcTiants, 

avcMgo  Agf 

18  to  33. 

CorneU  and 
KiMigns, 

averagf  Age 
IS  to  33. 

General 

Average  at 

all  Ages. 

59-4 

48*4 

41-0 

34*5 

27-5 

23-4 

31-2 

The  mortality  among  the  civil  servants  there,  for  a  period  of  46  years, 
from  1790  to  1836,  exhibits  almost  precisely  the  same  results,  viz. — 
Died  Annually  per  1000  of  each  Class  : — 


Above  60 

Years  of 

Age,  and  30 

of^'ervice. 

Age 
45  to  50; 
Service 
25  to  30. 

Age 
40  to  45; 
Service 
SO  to  25. 

Age 
35  to  40; 
Service 
15  to  20. 

Ago 
80  to  35; 
Service 
10  to  15. 

Ago 
S5to30: 
Scrvieo 
5  to  10. 

Age 

S0toS5; 

Service 

lto5. 

48*6 

36-4 

3J-4 

23'4 

16-6 

20-8 

19-9 

Between  10  and  15  years'  service  is  the  period  when  leave  of  absence  is 
allowed  to  those  who  choose  to  return  to  Europe  for  3  years,  which  of 
course  must  have  a  material  tendency  in  reducing  the  mortality  of  that 
class.  With  this  exception  the  results  are  uniform  for  both  civil  and 
military  servants,  and  they  are  no  less  so  when  extended  to  the  officers 
of  the  other  Presidencies. 

The  reason  of  the  erroneous  impression  which  has  hitherto  prevailed 
in  rcfjard  to  persons  at  an  early  period  of  life  being  most  subject  to 
mortality  in  tropical  climates,  has  principally  arisen  from  the  want  of 
that  bnsis  of  all  statistical  enquiries  on  such  subjects — an  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  number  living  at  each  age,  as  well  as  of  those  who  died 
at  that  age ;  when  these  can  be  obtained  on  an  extended  scale,  mortality 
is  found  to  follow  the  same  law  in  tropical  climates  as  in  any  other, 
except  that  it  proceeds  at  a  much  more  rapid  pace. 
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These  resiilto  serre  in  some  measure  to  solve  the  question,  whether 
mortality  falls  moire  severely  on  persons  who  have  recently  arrived  in 
the  West  Indies  than  on  those  who  have  heen  longer  resident ;  for  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  numhers  hetween  18  and  25  years  of  age  were 
men  recently  arrived  ^m  the  dep6ts,  consequently,  if  they  suffer&d  more 
than  the  others,  it  would  he  impossible  for  the  mortality  at  that  age  to  be 
lower  than  among  the  more  advanced  classes,  which  are  composed  for 
the  most  part  of  men  several  years  resident  in  the  country. 

In  the  Report  no  pains  have  been  spared  to  determine  this  point,  on 
which  many  military  arrangements  or  the  first  importance,  connected 
with  the  relief  of  corps,  obviously  depend.  In  the  space  to  which  these 
remarks  must  be  confined,  it  is  impossible  to  enter  minutely  into  all  the 
modes  of  proof  adopted ;  but  the  following  is  extracted,  as  bemg  pro- 
bably the  most  conclusive,  since  it  exhibits  an  exact  comparison  between 
the  number  of  deaths  in  Jamaica  out  of  each  draft  which  arrived  there 
during  a  period  of  7  years,  and  those  which  occurred  among  the  rest  of 
the  troops  who  had  been  for  some  years  stationed  there. 


Dtteof  Arrival  of  Uie 

ff 

J 

7^ 

ill 

5-^ 

Regiment. 

DnA  in  Jamaica. 

i 

U 

u 

BEMARKS. 

r  Left  Jamaica  be- 

33rd  Foot 

November,         1830 

12 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

<   fore  second  year 
[  was  completed. 

22nd    ,, 

January,             1830 

52 

5 

47 

9 

April  and  May,  1833 
March,               1834 

190 

10 

180 

24 

43 

2 

41 

3 

Jannary,            1835 

9 

1 

8 

•  • 

[Second  year's  re- 

December,         1835 

63 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

I  turns  not  yet 
[  received. 

84th     ,, 

January,            1830 

71 

7 

64 

11 

April  and  May,  1833 
March,               1834 

145 

13 

132 

7 

43 

•  • 

43 

2 

November,         1834 

41 

•  • 

41 

2 

January,             1836 

23 

2 

•  • 

,, 

Ditto. 

37th     ,, 

May,                   1833 

39 

2 

37 

•  • 

April,                 1834 
November,         1834 

54 

3 

51 

1 

37 

1 

36 

6 

January,             1836 

56 

9 

,, 

, , 

Ditto. 

56th     ,, 

April  and  May,  1833 
May,                   1834 

66 

5 

61 

3 

20 

, , 

20 

•  • 

December,          1834 

47 

2 

45 

2 

January,             1836 

69 

5 

•  • 

, , 

Ditto. 

64th     ,, 

January,             1836 

57 

3 

•  • 

•  • 

Ditto. 

8th     „ 

April,                  1834 

18 

3 

15 

4 

Januarv,            1835 

63 

12 

51 

2 

January,            1836 

92 

5 

•  • 

•• 

Ditto, 
f  Left  Jamaica  be- 

77th     ,, 

April  and  May,  1833 
Total      .     .     . 

150 

20 

•  • 

•  • 

fore  second  yeai 
was  completed. 

1480 

114 

872 

76 
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In  the  course  of  7  years,  therefore,  the  numbers  and  deaths  of  thoee 
least  acclimatized,  compared  with  those  who  had  been  longer  in  the 
island,  were  respectively  as  follows : — 


Of  those  under  1  year's  residence  •     »     • 
or  those  above  1,  but  aader  2  ditto    .     • 

Total  under  2  years'  residence   .... 

Tlie  total  strength  and  deaths  of  all  classes] 
in  the  Service  Companies  of  these  Corps  • 
was,  dnrhig  the  same  period  •     .     •     .  j 

The  difference  shews   the  strength  and\ 
deaths  of  those  who  were  longer  than  2> 
years  resident  in  the  island  to  have  been] 

TheToUl 
Strength  wu 

TheToUl 
iXeaUta. 

AnniudBatk 
per  1000  of 
^treagth. 

1,480 
872 

114 
76 

77 
87 

2,352 
16,653 

190 
1520 

81 
91 

14,301 

1330 

93 

Thus,  while  the  annual  mortality  among  those  resident  1  year  only 
was  77,  and  of  those  2  years  resident  87  per  1000,  the  mortality  among 
those  who  had  been  longer  in  the  island  averaged  93  per  1000.  We 
have  restricted  our  observations  to  the  first  2  years  of  residence,  because 
it  is  during  that  period  the  influence  of  the  climate  is  supposed  most  to 
^ect  those  recently  arrived ;  and  it  would  have  been  an  excessively 
tedious  operation  to  have  carried  on  the  investigation  with  similar  accu- 
racy for  the  subsequent  years. 

To  determine  the  supposed  effect  of  acclimatization  with  as  much 
ttccuracy  as  the  subject  will  admit,  all  the  returns  received  from  each 
corps  for  a  period  of  20  years  have  been  investigated,  and  the  results 
tend  to  similar  conclusions.  It  is,  perhaps,  imnecessary  to  enter  into 
the  details  of  the  mortality  in  each  corps  during  so  long  a  period ;  we 
shall  therefore  merely  subjoin,  in  the  words  of  the  Report,  the  de- 
ductions which  have  been  arrived  at  on  combining  all  the  information 
attainable  on  this  subject. 

1.  That  troops  are  likely  to  gain  but  little  immunity  from  either 
disease  or  mortality  by  a  prolonged  residence  in  the  West  Indies.  This 
is  established  by  several  instances  of  corps  which  have  suffered  to  as 
great  an  extent  during  the  latter  years  of  their  residence  as  during  the 
earlier,  particularly  the  Ist,  5th,  9th,  25th,  35th,  67tb,  69th,  86th,  and 
93d,  in  the  Windward  and  L^ward  Command,  as  well  as  the  33d^ 
58th,  61st,  and  91st,  in  the  Jamaica  Command. 

2.  That  soldiers  are  not  in  general  liable  to  any  ffreater  mortality 
during  their  first  year  of  service  there  than  at  any  subsequent  period. 
This  is  shewn,  not  only  by  the  instances  before  referred  to,  but  also  by 
the  experience  of  12  corps  out  of  21  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward 
Command,  and  that  of  the  56th,  58th,  6 1  at,  and  64  th  resiments  in 
Jamaica,  in  all  of  which  the  mortality  during  the  first  year  of  residence 
was  under  the  general  average  of  the  island. 

8.  That  when  the  circumstances  attending  the  mortality  in  several  of 
the  corps  during  their  first  year  of  residence  in  Jamaica  are  minutely 
investigated,  the  facts  apparently  at  variance  with  the  above  conclusions 
are  sufficiently  explained  by  the  occurrence  of  four  epidemics  between 
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1819  dnd  182*7,  so  that  no  corps  could  arrive  without  encountering 
their  fatal  effects  within  the  first  year  or  two  of  its  residence  there, 

4.  That  though,  in  years  of  ordinary  mortality,  corps  long  resident  in 
the  island  stiflfer  as  much  or  even  more  than  those  recently  arrived,  yet 
during  the  ravages  of  epidemics  there  appears  a  partial  exemption  in 
favour  of  the  former. 

This  peculiarity  may  however  he  easily  accoimted  for  without  attri- 
buting it  to  so  indefinite  a  cause,  or  one  so  little  supported  by  numerical 
results  as  the  supposed  influence  of  acclimatization.  All  the  medical 
teports  concur  in  stating  how  much  the  susceptibility  to  fever  is  in- 
Creased  by  fear  and  despondency,  and  these  passions  we  may  easily 
conceive  operate  much  more  powerfully  upon  the  minds  of  men  newly 
arrived  in  the  country  than  upon  those  who  have  perhaps  encountered 
and  survived  similar  epidemics  before.  We  may  easily  fancy  what 
inust  be  the  feelings  of  a  recruit,  when  he  sees  a  fourth  part  of  his 
Comrades  swept  off  in  the  space  of  a  month,  as  was  the  case  in  some 
corps  soon  after  their  arrival.  We  can  suppose  the  apprehension  with 
which  he  will  contemplate  the  probability  of  a  similar  fate,  and  how  little 
expectation  he  will  entertain  of  being  among  the  fortunate  survivors.  He 
is  thus  not  only  rendered  more  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  disease,  but 
goes  into  hospital  scarcely  with  a  hope  of  recovery ;  whereas  the  soldier  who 
has  been  longer  accustomed  to  the  mortality  of  that  country  possesses  not 
merely  the  advantage  of  being  less  apprehensive,  and  consequently  less 
susceptible,  but  even  if  seized  with  fever  will  keep  up  his  spirits,  and  con- 
tend against  the  violence  of  an  attack  imder  which  the  other  would  sink. 

We  may  mention  as  a  reniarkable  instance  of  the  influence  of  fear  in 
inducing  this  disease,  as  well  as  of  hope  in  repelling  it,  that  during  the 
epidemic  in  1822,  among  the  Slst  regiment,  at  Up- Park  Camp,  when 
the  order  was  issued  for  their  removal  to  another  station,  the  fever 
ceased,  and  though  the  corps  was  unexpectedly  detained  for  three  or 
four  days  ctfter  the  order  was  issued,  not  one  case  was  admitted  into 
hospital  in  the  whole  course  of  that  period. 

The  origin  of  the  prevailing  idea  in  regard  to  the  advantages  of 
acclimatization,  which  is  so  opposed  to  numerical  results,  may  very 
probably  be  traced  to  the  feet  that  persons  long  accustomed  to  the  mor- 
tality of  any  station  which  is  particularly  insalubrious,  seem  to  become 
in  a  great  measure  uncouscious  of  its  extent  as  compared  with  what 
takes  place  in  a  healthier  climate.  We  consequently  find  in  Jamaica 
that  if  the  deaths  are  a  little  under  13  per  cent.,  those  corps  which  have 
been  long  resident  in  the  island,  and  accustomed  to  a  higher  ratio  of 
mortality,  congratulate  themselves  on  having  enjoyed  what  they  deem  a 
healthy  season.  With  corps  newly  arrived  from  Europe,  however,  this 
is  not  the  case ;  they  have  been  accustomed  to  a  mortality  of  about 
1 J  per  cent.,  and  when  they  find  it  increased  tenfold,  a  stronger  im- 

Sression  of  the  deadly  nature  of  the  climate  is  produced  than  perhaps 
ouble  the  mortality  would  occasion  in  any  subsequent  year.  The 
soldier,  by  remaining  in  the  climate,  if  he  become  not  more  seasoned  to 
it,  is  certainly  more  unconscious  of  its  fatal  effects,  and  views  it  with 
less  apprehension,  precisely  as  the  veteran  regards  with  coolness  and 
apathy  the  dangers  of  the  battle  field,  which  create  a  vivid  and  perhaps 
lasting  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  recruit 
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The  official  results  in  regard  to  tbe  mortality  at  each  age  among  the 
military  officers  and  civil  servants  of  the  Bengal  Presidency,  hefore 
quoted,  affi)rd  a  convincing  proof  that  in  the  East  Indies  also  no  ad- 
vantage has  hitherto  been  derived  from  length  of  residence.  As  these 
individuals  are  never  employed  out  of  India,  and  generally  arrive  there 
about  the  age  of  18  or  20,  their  respective  ages  and  ranks  may  be  as* 
sumed  as  a  criterion  for  estimating  their  length  of  residence  in  that 
country.  On  that  principle,  then,  we  find,  taking  equal  numbers  of 
each  rank,  that  the  mortality  among  the  ensigns,  for  the  most  part 
youths  but  recently  arrived,  is  only  23 ;  while  that  of  the  lieutenants, 
who  must  have  been  at  least  three  years  longer  resident  to  have  attained 
that  rank,  is  27 ;  and  that  of  the  captains,  who  must  have  been  about 
12  or  IS  years  longer,  is  34  per  thousand,  and  so  on  in  a  corresponding 
proportion  with  the  higher  grades. 

In  case  it  should  be  objected  that  this  does  not  exhibit  the  precise 
operation  of  mortality  during  the  first  year  or  two  of  residence  in  that 
countnr,  when  the  influence  of  acclimatization  is  supposed  to  be  most 
strongly  manifested,  the  following  information  in  regard  to  the  civil 
servants  in  the  Bengal  Presidency  will  supply  that  defect : — 


Ist  year  of  residence .     • 

2Dd  ditto 

drd  ditto 

4th  ditto 

Nombett 

AliT*. 

Fint  Yew. 

BAtioof 
Deathaper 

1000 
ofliTiiif. 

975 
933 
906 
874 

19 
22 
18 
19 

19*5 
23-5 

20- 
22  • 

These  observations  as  to  the  influence  of  acclimatization  refer  to  the 
mortality  only.  No  conclusions  can  be  drawn  as  to  whether  the  extent 
of  sickness  is,  or  is  not,  greater  among  troops  newly  arrived,  than  among 
those  who  have  been  long  resident,  from  the  want  of  proper  evidence  op 
that  subject  It  militates,  however,  very  strongly  against  the  former 
supposition,  that  in  1831,  when  no  corps  or  recruits  arrived  in  Jamaica, 
the  admissions  from  fever  alone  were  2276,  whereas  the  strength  was 
only  2232.  Consequently,  on  the  average*  each  of  these  men,  though 
acclimatized,  must  have  been  treated  for  fever  at  least  once  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  which  is  greatly  above  the  usual  ratio  even  when  a  largje 
proportion  of  recruits  have  joined ;  and  if  we  take  the  previous  year, 
1830,  when  no  corps  and  only  241  recruits  arrived,  we  find  the  casos 
of  fever  alone  to  have  been  2462  out  of  a  strength  of  2842;  conse- 
quently, on  the  average,  each  man  must  have  had  an  attack  once  in  13 
months.  Little  benefit  then  can  be  expected  from  length  of  residence 
if  the  susceptibility  to  fever  remains  undiminished,  as  in  these  instances 
is  clearly  proved  to  have  been  the  case  ? 

It  is  unnecessary  to  extend  the  same  train  of  reasoning  to  diseases  of 
the  bowels,  lungs,  and  liver,  which  form  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the 
admissions;  because  so  far  are  these  from  ever  being  benefited  by  ac- 
climatization, that  change  of  residence  is  generally  recommended  as  a 
probable  means  of  inducing  recovery. 

The  next  subject  of  enquiry  is,  whether  the  mortality  and  diseases 
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from  which  the  troops  suffer  to  siich  an  extent  in  the  West  Indies 
afiect  all  ranks  equally.  We  have  already  shewn  this  to  be  the  case  in 
most  instances  of  epidemic,  but  in  years  of  ordinary  salubrity,  the  officers 
seem  to  enjoy  a  considerable  exemption,  for  while  the  annual  mortality 
of  the  troops  generally  was  78j^  per  1000  from  ascertained  diseases, 
in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Command,  that  of  the  officers  was  but 
42;  and  in  Jamaica,  where  the  troops  lost  121  per  1000  annually 
by  ascertained  diseases,  the  mortality  of  the  officers  amounted  only  to 
^^  per  1000.  There  is  a  still  greater  difference  in  favour  of  the 
officers  in  the  extent  of  sickness;  but  then  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that, 
however  slight  the  disease  of  a  soldier  may  be,  he  must  be  admitted  into 
hospital  that  it  may  come  under  treatment,  and  every  case  is  conse- 
quently recorded ;  whereas  among  the  officers  many  of  the  slight  attacks 
which  may  be  remedied  by  the  use  of  medicine  without  regular  pro- 
fessional attendance  are  not  taken  notice  of  in  the  Returns. 

Keeping  these  considerations  in  view,  the  following  Table  will 
exhibit  the  relative  influence  of  the  principal  classes  of  diseases  on 
officers  and  privates. 


By  Fevers   ....... 

Eruptive  Fevers     •     •     •     . 

Diseases  of  the  Lungs      .     • 
,,  ,,      Liver.     .     . 

, ,  , ,       Stomach  &  Bowels 

,,    ^      ,P      Brain  •     •     • 

Dropsies     •••••• 

All  other  Diseases  •     •     •     • 


Total 


WINDWARD  AND  LEEWARD 
COMMAND. 


Anntml  Ratio  of 

Admissions  per  1000 

of  Mean  Strength. 


Ofilcers 
(X1I7. 


358 


53 

41 

148 

9 

2 

234 


845 


Troops 
generally. 


717 

22 

421 

28 

592 


I  908 


Annnal  Ratio  of 

Deaths  per  1000  of 

Mean  Strength. 


Officers 
only. 


29* 

3- 
3- 
2- 
2- 


42* 


Troops 
generally. 


36-9 

10'4 
1-8 

20*7 
3-7 
2-1 
2-9 


78-5 


JAMAICA  COMMAND. 


Annual  Ratio  of 
Adrnksions  per  1000 
of  Mean  Strength. 


OAoers 
only. 


By  Fevers 

Eruptive  Fevers     •     .     .     • 

Dtseasesof  the  Lungs.     •     • 
,,  ,,       Liver,     .     . 

, ,  J ,      Stomach  &  Bowels 

,,  ,,       Brain  .     .     • 

Dropsies 

All  other  Diseases.     .     •     • 

Total     •     .     •     • 


386 
1 
35^ 
18 

77 
5 

34 
111 


637 


Troops 
generally. 


910 

238 

14 

5 

S50 


1,812 


Annual  Ratio  of 

Deaths  per  1000  of 

Mean  strength. 


Officers 
only. 


69-2 


83*4 


Troops 
generally. 


101 -9 

1- 

5*1 

2-6 

1-2 

2- 


121-3 
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The  only  diseases  by  which  officers  sufier  more  than  prirates  are  tjioae 
of  the  liver.  This  is  a  very  general  feature  throughout  all  foreign 
stations,  and  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  circumstance  that  in 
the  course  of  an  officer's  military  service  be  may  have  been  3  or  4  timet 
in  tropical  climates  with  different  regiments,  and  thereby  have  acquired 
a  greater  predisposition  to  these  diseases  than  the  soldier,  who,  from  not 
changing  his  corps,  rarely  serves  more  than  once  in  such  climates. 
Besides,  diseases  of  this  class,  as  well  as  those  of  the  brain,  are  generally 
most  frequent  among  persons  in  the  higher  ranks  of  life. 

The  mortality  by  ttxei  is  less  among  the  officers  than  among  the 
privates  in  the  proportion  of  2  to  3,  but  it  is  principally  firom  the  milder 
forms  of  fever  that  they  are  exempt.  When  attacked  by  remittoit  or 
yellow  fever,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  cases  prove  fatal  than  among  the 
privates. 

In  regard  to  the  probable  causes  of  the  comparative  exemption  of 
officers  ^om  diseases  of  the  bowels  and  of  the  lungs,  so  strikingly  shewn 
in  the  preceding  Table,  we  subjoin  the  following  extracts  from  the 
Report 

If  one  class  of  men  is  found  to  suffer  more  from  diseases  of  the 
bowels  than  another,  when  there  appears  nothing  in  their  duty  or  em- 
ployment to  create  such  a  difference,  we  are  naturally  led  to  enquire  into 
the  nature  of  their  diet ;  and  on  ascertaining  from  the  results  of  20  years, 
that  in  the  one  Command,  where,  for  5  days  in  the  week,  it  has  con- 
sisted of  salt  provisions,  the  mortality  by  that  class  of  diseases  has  been 
9  times  as  high  as  among  the  officers,  while  in  the  other,  where  but 
2  days*  salt  provisions  have  been  issued  in  the  week,  the  mortality  of 
these  two  ranks  approximates  so  nearly  as  to  be  almost  on  a  par,  we  are 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  cause  is  likely  to  have  had  some  influence 
on  the  prevalence  and  fatal  character  of  these  diseases  in  the  Windward 
and  Leeward  Command. 

If  it  be  maintained  that  the  soldier's  liability,  as  compared  with  that 
of  the  officer,  arises  from  his  own  intemperanee  or  exposure  to  night- 
duty,  then  it  may  be  asked  why  should  not  a  similar  effect  be  produced 
in  Jamaica,  wliere  there  is  the  same  intemperance,  and  the  same  extent 
of  nightKluty  to  induce  it;  the  cause  seems  inexplicable,  except  by 
referring  to  the  agency  of  diet,  for  the  results  are  too  uniform,  and 
extended  over  too  long  a  series  of  years,  to  admit  of  this  difference  being 
attributable  merely  to  chance. 

The  comparative  exemption  which  officers  enjoy  from  diseases  of  the 
lungs,  both  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Command,  and  in  Jamaica, 
is  another  very  marked  result  in  the  preceding  table.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  mortality  by  these  among  the  officers  amounts  at  the  former 
station  to  only  about  one-fourth,  and  at  the  latter  to  only  one-fifth  of 
what  occurs  among  the  troops  generally — a  remarkable  circumstance, 
when  we  consider  how  carefully  recruits  are  selected  at  their  enlistment ; 
whereas  officers  undergo  no  personal  examination,  and  many  of  them 
may  therefore  be  supposed  to  enter  the  army  with  a  predisposition  to 
affections  of  the  lungs,  which  unless  counteracted  by  powerful  advan- 
tages in  their  favour,  would  probably  subject  them  to  a  higher  ratio  of 
mortality  by  these  diseases  than  the  selected  .portion  of  the  troops. 

Of  this  class  of  diseases,  consumption  is  the  principal  source  of  mor- 
tality among  the  troops.     Now  if  the  liability  to  that  disease  arose 
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entirely  from  the  elimate  of  the  West  ladies,  we  should  expect  to  see  it 
equally  manifested  among  the  officers,  whereas  though  614  of  the  troops 
died  in  the  Windward  and  iieeward  Command,  and  327  in  Jamaica,  of 
consumption  and  hemoptysis,  which  may  probahly  he  held  as  ^  modifi- 
cation oif  the  same  disease,  there  died  of  officers  but  9  in  the  former 
Command,  and  3  in  the  latter,  from  the  same  causes.  If  this  remark- 
able difference  is  accounted  for  by  supposing  that  officers  may  leave  the 
island  for  change  of  climate,  and  their  deaths  not  be  reported,  then  we 
refer  to  the  relative  proportion  of  officers  and  men  treated,  and  we  find 
it  to  be  in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Command  as  6  to  15,  and  in  the 
Jamaica  Command  as  4  to  15.  Hence  we  are  led  to  infer,  that  the 
great  susceptibility  of  our  troops  to  this  disease  in  the  West  Indies  i 
not  attributable  to  climate  only,  but  also  to  some  peculiarity  in  their 
condition  from  which  officers  are  exempt. 

As  to  what  that  peculiarity  may  be,  we  do  not  feel  warranted  in 
hazarding  any  positive  assertion ;  but  Sir  James  Clarke,  one  of  the  ablest 
authorities  on  pulmonary  diseases,  states,  in  a  recent  treatise  on  that 
subject,  that  improper  diet  and  impure  air  are  the  most  certain  exciting 
causes  of  consumption  among  those  not  hereditarily  predisposed  to  it, 
and  has  even  demonstrated,  by  experiment,  that  tubercular  affections 
may  be  induced  in  animals  by  confinement  in  close  humid  places  and 
innutritions  food ;  consequently,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  crowded 
barrack-rooms  and  a  restriction  to  salt  diet  may,  particularly  in  a  tro- 
pical climate,  produce  a  similar  effect  on  the  constitution  of  sojdiers. 

Some,  however,  may  be  inclined  to  attribute  the  extent  of  mortality 
by  this  disease  more  to  the  soldiers*  exposure  on  night-duty  than  to 
the  influence  of  diet  or  accommodation ;  and  though  to  this  supposition 
we  do  not  mean  to  offer  any  positive  contradiction,  still  it  is  at  variance 
with  the  fact,  that  exposure  to  an  equal  extent  in  the  cold  regions  of 
North  America  produces  little  more  than  half  the  mortality  by  pectoral 
affections  which  occurs  in  the  warm  climate  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
that  in  the  East  Indies,  where  the  soldier  has  also  the  same  degree  of 
night  exposure,  toUh  a  similar  temperature^  the  mortality  by  this  class 
of  diseases  is  little  more  than  a  fourth  of  what  occurs  in  the  west.  The 
cause  cannot  well  be  referred  to  intemperance,  since  that  prevails  to 
about  an  equal  extent  in  each  of  these  military  Commands. 

One  of  the  most  convincing  proofe  on  this  head,  however,  is,  that  the 
Serjeants  and  corporals,  who,  from  not  having  to  perform  the  duty  of 
sentinels,  are  not  so  much  exposed  to  the  night  air,  and  who,  from  their 
situation,  must  be  less  prone  to  intemperance,  are  as  subject  to  mortality 
as  the  privates.  On  comparing  the  average  ratio  among  these  ranks  for 
a  period  of  5  years,  from  1830  to  1834  inclusive,  it  was  ascertained  that 
in  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Command  the  mortality  of  the  Serjeants 
was  78,  and  of  the  corporals  64,  while  that  of  the  general  mass  of  the 
troops  was  only  57  per  1000;  and  that  in  the  Jamaica  Command  tbe 
deaths  among  the  serjeants  were  108,  and  among  the  corporals  95,  while 
the  mortality  among  the  troops  generally  was  109  per  1000.  The  only 
persons,  except  the  officers,  who  seem  to  have  enjoyed  any  material  ex- 
emption, are  the  drummers — a  class  of  men  proverbially  prone  to  intem- 
perance, but  being  for  the  most  part  younger  than  the  general  mass  of 
the  troops,  that  circumstance  has  tenaed  to  reduce  the  mortality  under 
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the  general  average,  and  to  confirm  the  results  formerly  obtained  in  re- 
gard to  the  influence  of  age  in  this  respect. 

Before  concluding  these  remarks,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  another 
question  which  naturally  arises  from  the  consideration  of  these  details. 
Are  the  troops  equally  affected  by  the  climate  at  all  seasons  ?  for,  were 
it  otherwise,  we  might  hope,  by  inyestigating  carefully  die  atmospherical 
and  meteorological  phenomena  most  common  at  the  unhealthy  season, 
to  find  some  solution  of  the  mystery  in  which  the  cause  of  so  nrach 
sickness  and  mortality  is  at  present  involved.  But  the  following  Table, 
which  has  been  compiled  to  exhibit  the  number  of  admissions  and  deaths 
in  each  month  for  a  long  series  of  years,  afibrds  little  support  for  any 
general  theory  on  that  subject. 

General  Abstract  of  the  Total  Admissions  and  Deaths  by  all  Diseases 
among  the  Troops  in  the/oUowing  West  India  Colonies,  during  the  tm- 
dermSntioned  periods. 


British  Ooiana. 

Grenada. 

St.  Vinoenrs. 

Barbadoes. 

St.Liida. 

VotvTiwtM, 

FbrlSTaan. 

For  19  Yean. 

For  19  Yeara. 

For  19  Years. 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

ToUl 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total     lintel 

January. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Died. 

AdmittML|Diad 

2899 

97 

785 

25 

819 

32 

3366 

124 

1202     75 

February     . 

2936 

86 

780 

22 

893 

24 

3385 

115 

1209 

77 

March   •     . 

2743 

81 

773 

22 

877 

41 

3410 

116 

1168 

61 

April     .     . 

2601 

73 

819 

14 

908 

31 

3895 

91 

1245 

66 

May .     .     . 

2768 

59 

817 

20 

1020 

29 

4389 

141 

1402 

91 

June       •     • 

3174 

103 

789 

23 

1027 

38 

4202 

139 

1295 

66 

July .     .     . 

4248 

180 

780 

19 

971 

29 

4177 

133 

1382 

62 

August  .      . 

4720 

177 

769 

27 

807 

33 

4041 

131 

1337 

59 

September  . 

4536 

155 

880 

52 

716 

37 

3599 

132 

1259 

55 

October.     . 

4006 

113 

718 

37 

673 

25 

3492 

160 

1078 

68 

November   • 

3387 

76 

747 

32 

661 

23 

3298 

178 

1185 

56 

December    . 

3086 

67 

729 

20 

677 

16 

3127 

129 

1174 

84 

DoMinL 

oa. 

AntlKua 
HontMJi 

and 
rrat. 

StKitfe.] 
and  Tort 

oievie. 
4>la. 

Jomaioo. 

Bahama*. 

For  19  Y 

ears. 

For  19  Y 

oars. 

Fur  19Y 

ears. 

ForlSYeai^ 

TotU 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Tota 

January.     . 

Admitted. 

Died. 

AdmiUed. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died. 

Admitted. 

Died 

644 

38 

1009 

56 

861 

52 

7465 

559 

458 

8 

February     • 

533 

28 

1009 

46 

709 

22 

6725 

351 

377 

14 

March    .     . 

624 

41 

925 

36 

646 

26 

6560 

291 

467 

15 

April      .     . 

682 

34 

944 

36 

765 

20 

6560 

262 

482 

15 

May.     .     . 

606 

22 

941 

26 

868 

30 

7039 

286 

570 

15 

June*     •     • 

809 

29 

954 

23 

844 

42 

7803 

323 

476 

10 

July.     .     . 

926 

39 

999 

26 

796 

30 

7667 

427 

527 

15 

Augoit  .     . 

773 

69 

945 

26 

809 

28 

7769 

786 

568 

35 

September  . 

782 

51 

958 

30 

818 

30 

7354 

515 

747 

38 

October .     . 

733 

75 

985 

40 

799 

55 

7730 

640 

765 

33 

November   . 

716 

91 

941 

46 

809 

56 

7709 

801 

659 

24 

December    . 

596 

45 

845 

35 

764 

44 

7260 

725 

544 

18 

From  this  Table  it  appears  tbat  though  in  British  Guiana,  Jamaica, 
and  the  Bahamas^  the  period  from  June  to  November  (ht  December  is 
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generally  the  meet  unhealthy  and  most  fatal  to  the  troops,  that  can  hy 
no  means  he  regarded  as  a  general  rule ;  for  in  other  colonies,  such  as 
Dommica  and  St.  Lucia,  every  period  of  the  year  seems  alike  unhealthy ; 
and  in  some  c^  the  islands,  such  as  Antigua  and  St.  Vincent's,  that 
period  is  tiie  most  healthy  which  in  others  is  the  reverse. 

Our  readers  will  now  be  prepared  to  enter  on  a  few  general  deduc- 
tions drawn  from  this  mass  of  statistical  fiacts,  and  which  we  subjoin 
in  the  words  of  the  Report  :— 

**  It  has  been  supposed  by  many  that  the  diseases  which  prove  so 
fatal  to  Europeans  in  these  latitudes,  especially  fevers,  are,  if  not  a 
necessary,  at  least  a  very  general  consequence  of  continued  exposure  to 
a  high  temperature.  The  sufficiency  of  this,  however,  as  a  uniform 
cause  of  sickness  and  mortality,  is  contradicted  by  the  fact,  that  these 
vary  considerably  in  di£ferent  stations,  the  mean  temperature  of  which 
is  nearly  alike.  The  range  of  the  thermometer,  for  instance,  in  Antigua 
and  Barbadoes,  is  rather  higher  than  in  Dominica,  Tobago,  Jamaica,  or 
the  Bahamas ;  yet  we  find  that  the  troops  in  the  hitter  stations  suffer 
nearly  three  times  as  much  as  those  in  the  former.  The  preceding 
pages  also  afford  several  instances  in  which  epidemic  fever  made  its 
appearance,  and  raged  with  the  utmost  virulence  during  the  winter 
months — a  circumstance  not  likely  to  have  taken  place  if  that  disease 
had  originated  in  increased  temperature.  We  may  also  state  that  the 
epidemic  fevers  which  prevailed  at  Grenada  in  1793,  and  at  St  Chris- 
topher's in  1812,  two  of  the  most  fatal  which  ever  appeared  in  the  West 
Indies,  commenced,  the  former  in  March,  and  the  latter  in  February,  and 
continued  with  unabated  violence  during  the  whole  of  the  cold  season. 

**  If  elevated  temperature  were  an  essential  cause  of  the  mortality  to 
which  Europeans  are  liable  in  this  climate,  we  might  expect  it  every 
year  to  produce  similar  effects ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it  appears, 
from  the  tabular  statements  in  the  preceding  Report,  that  the  mortality 
in  one  year  is  sometimes  20  times  as  liigh  as  in  another,  without  any  per- 
ceptible difference  in  the  range  of  temperature. 

"  If,  as  is  supposed  by  some  persons,  the  mortality  of  the  troops  de- 
pended materially  on  the  influence  of  moisture,  we  might  expect  it  to 
attain  its  maximum  in  those  stations  where  the  fall  of  rain  was  the 
greatest,  whereas  the  average  mortality  of  the  troops  in  Jamaica  is  at 
least  double  that  which  prevails  among  those  in  British  Guiana,  though 
the  quantity  of  rain  which  ficdls  in  that  bland  is  little  more  than  half  as 
great :  and  we  have  adduced  many  instances  in  which  epidemic  fever 
has  broken  out,  and  raged  with  great  violence,  at  a  period  when  no  rain 
had  fallen  for  several  months ;  nay,  in  some  stations  a  dry,  in  others  a 
wet  season,  is  considered  the  most  imhealthy — an  anomaly  not  likely  to 
occur  if  excess  of  moisture  were  uniformly  an  essential  cause  of  in- 
salubrity. 

*'  It  must  also  be  remembered  that  this  excess  of  moisture  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  West  Indies,  but  is  a  general  characteristic  of  all  tropical 
regions :  and  were  it  so  productive  of  disease  in  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere, the  same  effect  might  be  expected  to  ensue  from  it  in  the  East ; 
whereas*  on  the  contrary,  the  Malabar  Coast,  which  is  deluged  by  rain 
for  six  months  in  the  year,  is  generally  one  of  the  most  healUiy  quarters 
in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
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**  That  neither  hea;t  not  moiBture  can  be  the  ][»rimarj  causes  which 

influence  the  health  of  troops  in  the  West  Indies  is  at  once  established. 
The  comparative  view  of  the  ratio  of  mortality  in  each  year  at  every 
station,  in  which  there  are  numerous  instances  of  two  adjacent  islands, 
or  even  of  two  contiguous  stations  in  the  same  island,  being  subject  in  an 
equal  degree  to  the  operation  of  these  agencies,  and  yet  while  the  one 
has  been  desolated  by  the  ravages  of  fever,  the  other  has  been  enjoying 
a  degree  of  salubrity  equal  to  that  of  Great  Britain. 

^*  Though  heat  and  moistiure  are  not  the  primary  causes  of  fever, 
however,  it  is  highly  probable  their  operation  tends,  in  some  measure, 
to  increase  its  intensity.  The  tables  shew  that  the  greatest  number  of 
admissions  into  hospital  and  deatlis  has,  on  the  average  of  a  series  of 
years  (though  not  uniformly  or  equally  in  each  yecir),  taken  place  in 
those  months  whei^  the  greatest  degree  of  heat  was  combined  with  the 
greatest  moisture ;  and  it  may  be  observed  as  a  stril^ing  exemplification 
of  this  fact,  that  as  the  sun  proceeds  northward  in  the  ecliptic,  carrying 
heat  and  moisture  in  his  train,  the  period  generally  termed  the  unhealthy 
season  is  later  in  the  northern  colonies  than  in  thos^  to  the  south. 

'*  The  unhealthy  character  of  that  period  of  the  year  in  which  the 
greatest  degree  of  heat  and  moisture  is  combined  is  not,  however,  con- 
fined to  the  West  Indies,  but  extends  also  to  the  East  as  well  a^  over  a 
large  portion  of  the  Northern  temperate  zone.  In  ttie  Mediterranean 
stations  particularly,  the  admissions  into  hospital  and  deaths  among  the 
troops  average  nearly  twice  as  high  between  July  and  October  as  during 
any  other  months  of  the  year.  Even  in  Canada,  the  same  peculiarity 
is  observable,  though  not  in  so  marked  a  degree ;  and  conversely  in 
stations  southward  of  the  equator,  that  period  of  the  year,  which  on  the 
norUi  of  the  line  is  the  most  unhealthy,  becomes  in  the  south  the  most 
salubrious,  in  cpnsequence  of  the  seasons  being  reversed. 

"  A  knowledge  of  this  fact  at  once  overturns  a  plausible  hypothesis 
which  attributes  the  unhealthy  character  of  the  West  Indies,  during  what 
is  termed  the  sickly  season,  viz.,  from  July  to  October,  to  the  want  of 
the  free  ventilation  afforded  by  the  trade-winds  during  the  rest  of  the 
year,  but  which  at  this  period  either  cease  altogether,  or  become  very 
irregul^.  But  though  these  two  events,  the  failure  of  the  trade-winds 
and  the  increase  of  sickness  and  mortality,  take  place  at  corresponding 
periods,  the  latter  can  never  be  regarded  as  a  necessary  consequence  ^ 
the  former,  when  we'find  that  in  other  quarters  of  the  globe,  beyond 
the  range  of  the  trade-winds,  that  is,  in  countries  north  of  the  3Qth  and 
32d  degree  N.  Lat.,  and  in  which  ventilation  is  quite  as  perfect  at  that 
period  as  at  any  other,  the  unhealthy  nature  of  these  montjis  is  marked 
as  strongly  as  in  the  West  Indies. 

**  This  s^me  fact  strikes  a)so  at  the  root  of  another  hypothesis, 
which  attributes  the  sickly  season  in  these  regions  to  some  morbific 
principle  generated  in  the  vast  forests  and  savannahs  of  the  South 
American  continent,  and  wafted  to  these  islands  by  the  south-westerly 
winds  which  generally  prevail  during  that  period.  Besides,  were  this 
hypothesis  correct,  we  plight  expect  that  British  Guiaua  would,  froqi 
its  proximity  to  this  cause  of  disease,  be  most  subject  to  its  operation, 
and  consequently  the  most  unhealthy ;  and  that  the  colonies  fiirther  to 
the  north,  being  least  exposed  to  it,  would  enjoy  fhe  greatest  degree  of 
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Balttbrity.  The  result  of  our  isve^tigMi^ns  iBto  the  comparative  mor- 
tality in  each  colony  shews,  however,  that  their  relative  salubrity  is  by 
no  means  affected  by  their  proximity  to  or  distjince  from  that  con- 
tinent. 

'^  To  illustrate  the  influence  of  local  circumstances,  in  particular,  of 
exhalations  or  emanations  from  the  soil,  we  have  stated,  as  accurately 
as  our  information  will  admit,  the  physical  and  geological  characters  of 
the  soil  in  each  island,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  each  station ; 
and  by  comparing  these  with  the  mortality  there,  have  ascertained  that 
at  many  where  the  soil  appears  exactly  the  same  the  rate  of  mortality  is 
very  different,  and  at  others,  where  tl>e  soil  is  very  different,  thp  rate  of 
mortality  is  much  the  same.  It  is  also  to  be  observed  that,  while  the 
soil  and  its  physical  characters  are  the  same  in  every  year,  the  sickness 
and  mortality  are  extremely  variable,  and  only  in  certain  seasons  and 
years  attain  an  extraordinary  degree  of  intensity.  It  frequently  hap- 
pens, too,  that  a  station  which  has  been  remarkable  for  its  sickly  cha- 
racter for  one  or  two  seasons,  becomes,  without  any  perceptible  reason, 
just  as  remarkable  for  its  salubrity,  which  could  scarcely  happen  if  the 
cause  of  that  sickness  and  mortality  existed  in  the  soil,  which  was  con- 
stanUy  there  to  produce  it. 

"T*ne  agency,  real  or  supposed,  of  marshes  is  liable  to  a  similar  objec- 
tion. That  the  vicinity  of  marshes,  swamps,  and  lagoons,  is  generally 
subject  to  fevers,  both  of  the  intermittent  and  the  remittent  type,  is  a 
fact  sufficiently  established  by  multiplied  experience,  both  in  tropical 
countries  and  within  the  temperate  zones.  But  that  remittent  or  yellow 
fever  may  be  generated  where  po  such  cause  is  in  operation  to  produce 
it,  and  that  consequently  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a  necessary  con- 
nexion between  this  cause  and  the  appearance  of  that  disease,  is  suffi- 
ciently established  by  the  fact  that  the  sickness  and  mortality  in  British 
Guiana  and  Honduras,  where  swamps  and  marshes  most  abound,  are 
considerablv  less  than  at  Up-Park  Camp,  and  several  of  the  other 
stations  in  Jamaica,  remote  from  the  operation  of  any  such  agencies. 

**  The  same  remark  may  be  applied  to  excessive  or  rank  vegetation, 
to  the  inftiepce  of  which  much  of  the  aickness  and  mortality  at  some 
of  the  stations  has  been  ascribed.  To  both  of  the^e  causes,  indeed,  the 
remark  already  made  regarding  the  influence  of  the  soil,  is  strictly  ap- 
plicable. The  marshy  lands  and  the  rank  vegetation  exist  at  many  of 
the  stations  in  every  year,  whereas  the  disease,  which  is  represented  to 
proceed  from  them,  is  only  of  occasional  occurrence,  and  the  foregoing 
Report  shews  that  in  some  years  the  extent  of  mortality  has  been  ten 
times  as  great  as  at  others,  when  the  degree  of  heat  and  moisture  by 
which  the  marshy  soils  and  vegetation  are  most  likely  to  have  been 
affected  have  been  much  the  same. 

'*The  object  of  this  Report  is  rather  to  point  out  effects  than  to 
speculate  upon  causes,  especially  where  they  are  so  much  involved  in 
doubt  and  obscurity.  We  have  merely  referred  to  these  alleged  sources 
of  disease  to  shew  how  much  they  are  at  variance  with  numerical  re- 
sults, and  because  so  long  as  the  causes  which  affect  the  health  of 
troops  in  the  West  Indies  are  held  to  be  accounted  for  by  theories 
founded  on  error,  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  others  will  be  started 
more  consistent  wifh  truth.*' 
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NOTE  BY  THE  EDITOR. 

The  value  of  these  statistical  investigatioQs  to  medical  science  are 
almost  too  obvious  to  require  any  comment.  Their  extension  over  the 
nrhole  of  the  foreign  possessions  of  the  Crown,  which  we  understand  to 
be  the  intention  of  Government,  will  supply  the  best  information  regard- 
ing the  geographical  distribution  of  diseases  and  the  influence  of  parti- 
cular climates  in  aggravating  or  ameliorating  them,  and  may,  perhaps, 
by  analogical  deductions,  lead  to  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  whicn  render 
some  of  the  fairest  portions  of  the  globe  so  inimical  to  European  life. 

The  result  of  such  investigations,  extendi  over  the  whole  globe,  will 
open  a  new  passage  in  the  natural  history  of  man;  for,  as  the  colonial 
corps  employed  in  our  foreign  possessions  are  composed  of  various 
races,  Maltese,  Negroes,  Hottentots,  Cingalese,  Malays,  and  Hindoos, 
the  Returns  of  the  medical  officers  by  whom  they  are  attended,  when 
arranged  upon  the  same  principle,  and  the  results  condensed  as  in  this 
Report,  will  exhibit  at  one  view  the  diseases  to  which  each  of  these 
races  are  most  subject,  and  the  effect  of  these  diseases,  as  compared  with 
their  influence  on  the  constitution  of  Europeans  serving  in  the  same 
climate.  Nor  will  these  statistical  details  be  useful  to  science  alone; 
but  they  have  already  been  the  means  of  drawing  the  attention  of  6o« 
vemment  to  the  condition  of  the  troops  serving  in  the  West  Indi^  and 
under  the  humane  and  intelligent  directions  of  the  Secretary-at-War, 
have  led  to  many  important  ameliorations  in  their  condition.  The 
period  of  service  there  has  been  reduced  from  10  to  3  years.  Fresh 
provisions  have  been  substituted  for  salt;  improved  barrack  and  hos- 
pital accommodation,  and  healthier  localities  have  been  provided  for  the 
white  troops ;  and  in  those  islands  which  proved  so  exceedingly  un- 
healthy to  them  garrisons  of  black  troops  have  been  substituted.  It  is 
thus  that  statistical  investigations  may  be  rendered  available  to  the  best 
of  all  purposes,  that  of  improving  the  condition,  increasing  the  health, 
and  diminishing  the  suffenngs  and  mortality  of  our  countrymen. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London. 

Sir, — I  beg  to  call  your  attention  to  a  statement  made  at  p.  315  <rf 
the  last  number  of  your  Journal,  respecting  the  increase  of  machinery 
employed  in  the  cotton  trade,  which  appears  to  me  calculated  to  produce 
an  erroneous  and  somewhat  mischievous  impression. 

You  stated  that  the  steam-power  employed  in  the  cotton  manufiio- 
ture  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  has  increased,  since  July,  1835,  from 
94,597  horses  to  39,974,  or  62  per  cent,  or  (leaving  out  the  engines 
merely  in  process  of  erection)  that  the  increase  has  been  from  24,597 
to  35,787  horses,  or  above  45  per  cent. 

Now  there  are  only  three  ways  in  which  this  alleged  increase  can 
have  taken  place.  1st,  by  an  increased  consumption  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial ;  2nd,  Dy  spinning  and  manufacturing  finer  nibrics,  which  require 
more  machinery  for  the  same  weight  of  cotton ;  or,  3rd,  by  adding  power- 
looms  to  the  previously  existing  spinning-milb,  which  would  thus  weave 
their  yam  instead  of  selling  it. 

I.  Wow  the  consumption  of  the  raw  material  has  only  increased  from 
18,161  bags  weekly,  in  1835,  to  20,785,  in  1837,  or  14J|  per  cent 
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2.  It  is  pretty  well  knovn,  I  beUeye,  in  the  trade,  that  for  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  or  more,  the  tendency  has  heeu  rather  to  increase  the 
coarser  SiXid  dimmish  thej'Snerfabfics,  and  therefore  to  employ  relatively 
less  machinery  than  before. 

3.  The  only  remaining  way  of  accounting  for  the  alleged  increase^ 
therefore,  is  to  assume  that  the  additional  steam-power  has  been  em- 
ployed for  working  power-looms — and  undoubtedly  this  has  been  the 
case  to  a  considerable  extent.  But  (since  we  have  no  reason  whatever 
to  believe  that  hand-looms  have  been  diminished)  if  the  increase  of 
power  has  been  45  per  cent.,  and  the  increase  of  cotton  consumed  only 
14^  per  cent.,  the  export  of  yam  must,  in  this  case,  have  fallen  off  do]^ 
per  cent  The  contrary,  however,  is  the  fact.  The  export  of  yam  was, 
in  1835,  82  millions  of  pounds,  and  in  1837  (an  extraordinary  year) 
105  millions,  being  an  increase  of  28  per  cent. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  either  that  the  steam-power  actually  at 
work  in  1835  was  greatly  under-estimated  by  the  factory  inspectors,  or 
that  the  returns  just  published  by  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  are  greatly 
exaggerated :  both  of  which  conclusions  I  am  inclined  to  adopt.  Certain 
it  is  that  the  same  machinery  is  made  to  work  up  a  larger  quantity 
of  cotton  now  than'  formerly.  It  is  equally  certain  that  the  raw  material 
manufactured  has  only  increased  14 J  per  cent,  in  the  last  two  years;  I 
do  not  therefore  see  how  the  alleged  increase  can  have  taken  place. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

The  Dales,  September,  1838.  W.  R.  Greg. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Reli^oui  Initfuction  in  Jamaica. — ^There  are  21  parishes  in  the 
island,  in  eadi  of  which  thoe  is  m  parish  church  in  amnexion  with  the 
Establishment.  There  are,  besides,  32  chapels  of  ease  in  the  island, 
and  a  few  licensed  places  d  worship.  The  number  of  ordained  clergy 
is  61,  and  of  catechists  7. 


KirkofSeotland  .     •     •     • 

Ch^eb. 

SUIknis. 

Own. 

lliirfoBariai. 

2 

•  • 

2 

•  • 

0 

Preib]rterian  Church  •     •     • 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

I 

'3 

Roman  Catholic  Church  •     • 

4 

•  • 

4 

•  • 

S 

Jewish  Church    •     •     •     • 

8 

•  • 

8 

•  • 

1' 

Watleyaii  Mknonary  Soeiety 

26 

Nameioas. 

•  • 

23 

WaaWyan  Seceiaion  •     •     • 

3 

I 

3 

I 

Baptist  Missionary  Sodety   • 

25 

Nomeroiis. 

• . 

20 

1* 

Baptist  Secession .     •     •     . 

12 

2 

13 

•  • 

Church  Hisairaary  Society  . 

3 

1 

•  • 

5 

London          „             ^ 

8 

1 

•  • 

6 

^ 

Scotch           „             „ 

7 

NnMsxoas. 

•  • 

9 

L  Moravian      „             „ 

Total  •     •     •     •     • 

9 

NameioQs. 

t  • 

n 

103 

•  • 

25 

7S 

Ealahliahed  Chuich  •     .     . 
Total 

53 

•  • 

61 

7 

156 

NoBiarou. 

86 

83 
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AjUrther  List  qf  SlaHsHcal  Papers  printed  by  the  Houses  of  Parltameni 
during  the  Session  qflB37'S.^(ConHnuedJroinpage  319.) 


No. 


H0U8S  OP  Lords. 


327  EodesiMticil  Rerende  and  Patronftge,  Irdatid^-Foarth  Report  of  Commis- 
■ionen 

357  Southwark  Court  of  Requests— Plaints  entered,  1835^7 

358  Hayti  and  Jamaica — Exports  from  Great  Britain,  &c.,  1828-37 

363  Criminal  Law — Report  of  Select  Committee  00  Summarv  Convictions 

364  Retail  Spirit  Licenses,  Ireland— Number  granted  in  1830 

Hovss  OF  Commons. 


589  Education  of  Poorer  Classes    Report  of  Select  Committee 

648  Manor  Courts,  Ireland — Report  of  Select  Committee 

659  Passing-Tolls  on  Vessels— Amount  Levied  at  each  Port,  1807-37 

669  Transportation — Report  of  Select  Committee 

677  Pawnbroking  in  Ireland— Report  of  Select  Committee  , 

680  State  of  New  Zealand— Report  of  Select  Committee  of  Honse  of  Lords 

685  Western  and  Southern  Australia— Expenses,  Trade,  Population,  &c 

686  Municipal  Corporations — Reports  of  Commissioner  Hogg 

687  Western  Australia— Statistical  Report  on  State  and  Prospects 
692  Church  Leases— Report  of  Select  l^ommittee 

694  Poor-Law  Act— Diet  of  Independent  Labourers  and  Paupers,  Marrii^es  and 

Illegitimate  Births,  in  certain  Parishes 
701  Education,  Ireland — Report  of  Select  Committee 
707  Copyholds  Enfranchisement — Report  of  Select  Committee 
709  Trinity  House,  Deptford  Strond- Revenue  and  Expenditure,  1836;  Purchase 

of  Private  Light-houses 
715  Education,  ScoUand — Report  of  Select  Committee 
717  Spirit  Licenses,  Ireland— Number  in  Force  in  eachTbwn  and  County 
722  Public  Bills— Become  Acts  or  rejected.  Sessions  1837-8 
724  Colonial  Shipping— Number  and  Tonnage  built  in  each  British  Colony, 

1814-37 
726  Public  Works   in    India— Annual  Reports  of  Military  Board,  Calcutta, 

1834^ 

729  Patents  for  Inventions— Table  of  Fees,  and  other  Eipenses 

730  Ministers'  Money,  Ireland — Date  of  Commissions,  Amount  Levied,  1831-37 
732  Half-Pay  (Civil  and  Military)— Amount  in  each  Department,  1834-37 

734  Ballast  Board,  Dublin— Revenue  and  Expenditure,  1835-37 

Prbssntbd  bt  Command  of  Her  Majsstt. 
Poor-Law  Commission — Fourth  Annual  Report,  1838 
Railways,  Ireland— Second  Report  of  Commissioners 


Weekly  and  Quarterly  Average  Prices  of  Com  in  England  and  Wales 
in  the  Month  of  September,  and  Quarter  ended  Michaelmas^  1838. 


Wheat 
Barley 
Oats  . 
Rye  • 
Beans 
Peas  • 


7th 


8.  d. 

70  2 

84  2 

24  1 

36  11 
41  2 

37  0 


Weeka  sndsd  September 


14th 


t.  d. 

64  2 

32  7 

22  8 

36  11 

40  1 

38  3 


21st 


t.  tf. 

61  10 

32  2 

22  9 


36 
39 


39    2 


28th 


AT«rage  of 
theMoDth. 


f .    d. 

62  11 
31  11 
22  7 
34    4 

39  9 

40  3 


S.  d, 

64  9 

32  8 

23  0 


36 
40 


Qaarter 
ending 
Miclwe]- 


i.  d. 
68  11 
32  10 
23    2 

36  10 
39    4 

37  3 
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RBVENUE. 

An  Abstract  of  the  Net  Produce  of  the  Revenue  of  Oreat  Britain  in  each 
of  the  rears  and  Quarters  ended  lOth  October,  1837  and  1838. 


Tean  ended  10th  October.                           1 

1837 

1838 

InereMe. 

Decrease. 

£. 

£, 

£. 

£. 

Customs 

18,372,944 

18,823,619 

450,675 

Excise  •     •     • 

12,007,238 

11,827,788 

,, 

179,450 

Stamps     .     «     , 

6,461,282 

6,636,204 

174,922 

•  • 

Taxes  .     .     . 

3,693,380 

3,647,157 

•  • 

46,223 

Post-Office     .     . 

1,490,743 

1,536,000 

45,257 

, . 

Crown  Lands      < 

*  • 

130,000 

130,000 

•  • 

Miscellaneoiis*     < 

445635 

44,781 

146 

•  • 

Imprest  Monies,  Repay 
ments,  Ac 

Total  Income 

■} 

817,416 

983,134 

165,718 

«• 

42,887,638 

43,628,683 

966,718 

225,673 

Quurtert  ended  10th  October.                          | 

1831 

1888 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

£. 

£. 

£.  • 

£. 

Customs    •     >     •     •     • 

5,436,116 

5,469,271 

33,155 

«• 

Excise .     .     . 

3,705,467 

4,093,959 

388,492 

• . 

Stamps      .     .     , 

1,622,252 

1,751,476 

129,224 

•  * 

Taxes  .     .     .     , 

308,092 

328,045 

19,953 

•  • 

Post-Office      . 

418,006 

410,000 

%  • 

8,006 

Crown  Lands.     , 

• . 

65,000 

65,000 

,4 

MisceUaneous 

8,701 

8,376 

5,675 

*  • 

Imprest  Monies,  Repay 
ments,  &c. .     •     •     t 

200,531 

222,948 

22,417 

•• 

Total  Ina 

3me 

11,693,165 

12,349,075 

663,916 

8,006 

Total  increase  on  the  year  741,045A;  total  inorease  on  the  quarter  655,910/* 

An  Abstract  of  the  Income  and  Charge  of  the  Consolidated  FUnd  in  each 
of  the  Quarters  ended  \Oth  qf  October,  }S37  and  1^38. 


INCOME. 

CHARGE.                             1 

Description. 

Quarter.  endwHOth  Oct. 

Description. 

QuarttnMdMllOUiOct.    | 

183T 

1888 

183T    ' 

1838 

Customs      •     • 
Excise    .      •     • 
Stamps  .     •     • 
Taxes     .     .     . 
Post  Office  •     • 
Crown  Lands   • 
Miscellaneous  • 

Total.     . 

Fud  In  Ir«lMd  .  .  ./ 

Total  Income  • 

3,931,082 

3,705,467 

1,622,252 

308,092 

418,006 

20^232 

£. 

3,990,050 

4,115,757 

1,751,476 

328,045 

410,000 

65,000 

231,324 

Permanent  Debt 
Terminable  An-) 

nuities.  «  •/ 
Interest  on  Ex-1 

chequer  Bills  .| 
Sinkings  Fund  . 
The  Civil  List.  . 
Other  Charges  • 

Total  Charges 
The  Surplus  • 

Total.     • 

£. 
3,409,803 

1,386,265 

29,585 

302,381 

53,006 

339,021 

£. 
3,416,521 

1,391,897 
23,869 

96,411 
498,135 

10,188,131 
220,545 

10,891,652 

5,520,061 
4,888,615 

5/426,833 
5,464319 

10,408,676 

10,891,652 

10,408,676 

10,891,652 
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Quarterly  Averages  of  the  Weekly  Liabilities  and  Assets  (^  ike  Bank  of 
England,  in  the  Quarters  ended  2\st  August  and  ISth  September,  1838. 


Qaariart 
eaded 

LIABILITIES. 

ASSETS.                        1 

Circolatioa 

DepottU. 

TotaL 

SeeoriOes. 

BuHkm. 

Total. 

SlttAogtttt   . 
18th  Sept.      . 

£, 
19.481,000 
19,665.000 

£. 
10.S96.000 
10.040.000 

£. 
99.779.000 
29.705.000 

99.747.000 
99,846.000 

£. 
9,746.000 
9.615.000 

£, 
39.493.000 
39.461.000 

An  Analysis  of  Bankruptcies  in  England  and  Wales,  shewing  the  Counties 
and  Trades  in  which  the  same  occurred,  during  each  Month  from  July 
to  September,  1838. — {In  continuation  of  Account  at  page  256). 


COUNTIES. 


Bedford  •  .  • 
Berks  .... 

Bucks 

Cambridge  •  • 
Chester  •  •  . 
Cornwall  •  •  • 
Cumberland  •  • 
Derby  •  •  .  • 
Deron  •  •  •  • 
Dorset  .... 
Durham  •  •  • 
Essex  .  .  •  • 
Gloucester.     •     • 

Hants 

Hereford  •  •  • 
Hertfbrd  .  .  . 
Huntinffdon  .  • 
Kent  .... 
Lancaster .  •  • 
Leicester  .  •  • 
Lincoln  .  .  . 
Middlesex .  •  • 
Monmouth  .  • 
Norfolk  •  .  • 
Northampton  .  . 
Northumberland  . 
Nottmgham  .  . 
Oxford.  •  .  . 
Rutland  .  •  . 
Salop  .... 
Somerset  .  •  • 
SUfford  •  •  • 
Sufiblk.  .  •  . 
Surrey  •  •  .  • 
Sussex .  .  •  • 
Warwick  •  .  . 
Westmoreland.  • 
wats  .... 
Worcester .  •  . 
York  .... 
Wales  .... 


July. 


Total   . 


16 


Aug. 


13 


Sept. 


59     65     47 


TRADES. 


July. 


•;} 


Pertont  connected 

with 

Manyfacturtt, 

Cotton  Trade .  . 

Woollen  do.    .  • 

Silk        do.    .  • 

Linen     do.    .  . 

Iron        do.    •  . 

Building  do.  '.  • 

Miscellatieous  • 

Agriailturt. 

Fanners    .     .     . 
Com,}  Hop,  and  Hay 

Dealers  . 

Cattle  and  Wool  Dealers 

Coaches  and  Horses 

Brewers,Malt8ters,and  1 

Distillers      •     •     •/ 

Other. 

Innkeepers  and  Vic-) 
tuallers    ...       j 

Merchants,  Ware- 
housemen, Agents, 
Brokers,  and  Whole- 
sale Dealers 

Tradesmen,  Shop- 
keepers, and  Retail 
Deoalers   . 

Miscellaneous 


Total     ....    39 




Aug. 


Sept 


G5 


47 


J 
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Third  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London 
appointed  to  enquire  into  the  State  of  Education  in  fVeitminHer. 
[Read  be/ore  I  he  StaiUtical  Socie/y  of  Lond>m,  on  Mondag^  Novemher  1 9,  1838.] 

YoDR  Committee  appointed  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  education  in  the 
City  of  Westminster,  havin^i^  reported  on  the  parishes  of  St  Martin's-in- 
the-Fields  and  the  Strand  Union,*  and  on  those  of  St.  Margaret  and  St. 
John,t  now  submit  their  Report  upon  the  three  remaining  parishes  in 
Westminster,  viz.,  St.  George,  St.  James,  and  St.  Anne  Soho. 

The  above  three  parishes  lying  contiguous  to  each  other,  and  being 
very  similar  in  the  character  of  their  inhabitants,  may  be  considered  as 
one  large  district,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Oxford-street,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Serpentine  River.  The  southern  and  eastern  limits  are  not 
so  easily  defined  without  the  aid  of  a  map ;  a  tolerably  accurate  idea 
of  these  boundaries  may,  however,  be  formed  by  a  line  following  the 
Thames  from  Chelsea  Hospital  to  near  Vauxhall  Bridge  ;  thence  passing 
near  Buckingham  and  St.  Jameses  palaces,  along  Pall-Mall  and  the 
Haymarket,  between  the  Seven  Dials  and  Soho-square,  to  the  top  of 
Broad-street,  St.  Giles's. 

Within  these  limits  is  contained  an  area  of  1310  acres,  of  which  about 
half  is  covered  with  streets,  houses  and  squares,  and  half  is  park  or 
other  open  ground. 

The  population  of  these  three  parishes,  according  to  the  census 
taken  in  1831,  was  as  follows: — 


FamQiM. 

Males. 

FaoulM. 

TotsL 

St  Geory^e's  Parish  . 
St  James's        , , 
St  Anne's          , ,       . 

11,348 
8,344 
3,994 

26,328 

18,019 

7,567 

31,881 

19,034 

8,033 

58.209 
37,053 
15,600 

Total     .     23,686  51,914  58,948  110,862 

Though  very  large  additions  have  been  made  to  the  buildings  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Belgrave-square  since  1831,  yet  your  Committee  con- 
sider (on  grounds  which  will  be  hereafter  stated)  that  the  total  number 
then  given  now  equals  the  number  of  the  resident  inhabitants  within 
the  district. 

A  very  large  portion  of  even  the  resident  population  consists  of 
superior  tradesmen  and  people  of  rank,  and  a  still  larger  of  middling 
tradesmen  and  shopkeepers.  We  forbear  to  offer  any  statement  of  the 
relative  numbers  of  these  classes,  but  what  is  more  material  to  our  pre* 

♦  See  first  PoblicatioD,  1837.  t  See  Journal,  Not.  IV.  and  V, 
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sent  purpose,  viz.,  the  number  of  poor  families  (of  families  who  have 
not  a  street-door  of  their  own,  and  whom  a  person  would  visit  without 
first  seeking  permission)  has  been  ascertained  to  be  3891  ;*  and  assum- 
ing, for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  these  persons  send  their  children  to 
the  Charity,  Infant,  Common  Day  and  Dame  schools,  it  will  be  seen  by 
the  following  Report  that  5326  children,  or  about  13  children  in  every 
10  families  of  this  class,  go  to  a  Day  school. 

The  number  of  schools  and  scholars  in  the  different  parishes  are  as 
follows : — 


Scholars^ 

» >        \  PrWate. 

'*       J 


chMity. 


Schools       .     .     119  3564    Scholars. 

To  which  may  be  added  7  Sunday  schools,  containing  951  scholars,  of 
whom  307,  as  far  as  your  Committee  can  ascertain,  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  attending  Day  schools. 

St.  James's  contains — 

Dame  schooln  ...  10  in  wbidi  are  231 

Common  Day  schools.  7            ,,  155 

Middling          ,,  17            ,,  657 

Superior            ,,  6            ,,  369 


St  George's  contains — 

Dame  schools. 
Common  Day  schools 
Middling           ,, 
Superior           , , 

32 

36 

33 

8 

in  which  are  450 
737 
870 

Charity 
Infant 

>> 
>> 

109 
6 
4 

2217 
752 
596 

Scholars.' 


IPrivat*. 


Charity 
Infant 


40 
10 
2 


1412 

1325 

385 


I  Charity. 


Schools  ...     52  3122    Scholars. 

To  which  may  be  added  6  Sunday  schools,  containing  9^  schokis,  301 
of  whom  do  not  attend  Day  nor  Evening  schools. 
St.  Anne's  contains — 

in  which  are 


Dame  schools  % 
Common  Day  schools. 
Middling  , , 

Superior  , , 


Charity 
Infant 


Schools 


4 
12 
5 
4 

25 
2 


27 


78 
293 
144 
229 

744 
325 


1069 


Scho1ars«\ 


Private. 


>  Charity. 


Scholars. 

To  which  may  be  added  5  Sunday  schools,  containing  707  scholars, 
of  whom  834  do  not  attend  Day  schools  also. 

Besides  the  above  schools,  there  are  3  Evening  schools,  containing 
28  scholars,  In  St.  Anne's  parish ;  8  Evening  schools,  containing  45 
scholars^  in  St.  James's  parish;    and  7  Evening  schools,  containing 

*  See  Table  XXIV.  at  the  eihl  of  this  Report. 
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3d  scholars,  in  St.  George's  parish.  All  these  Evening  schools  are  kept 
by  the  masters  of  Common  Day  schools,  and  are  generally  attoided  by 
scholars  of  a  more  advanced  age  than  those  who  attend  the  Day  schools, 
being  chiefly  servants  and  other  young  persons  who  are  employed 
during  the  day  in  their  several  vocations. 

Hence  it  appears  that  the  total  number  of  children  in  the  three  parishes 
who  receive  education  in  the  Dame,  Common  Day,  Infant,  and  Charity 
schools,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  children  of  poor  parents,  is  5826* 
The  children  attending  Middling  schools  in  these  three  parishes, 
and  who  may  be  considered  as  the  children  of  middling  tradespeople, 
are  1671 ;  while  the  children  who  attend  Superior  schools,  and  who 
may  be  considered  as  the  children  of  superior  tradespeople  and  gentry, 
are  758.  The  total  number  of  children  at  school  during  the  whole  or 
part  of  the  week,  including  evening  scholars,  will  thus  be  7861,  ex- 
clusive of  a  small  number  contained  in  9  schools,  in  which  permission 
to  examine  was  refused,  or  in  which,  for  some  reason,  the  &cts  coald 
not  be  ascertained.  The  number  of  children  so  omitted  from  the  total 
of  day  scholars,  having  been  obtained  from  other  trustworthy  sources 
than  the  teachmrs,  is  stated  at  197,  which  number  is  believed  to  be 
nearly  correct. 

Respecting  the  Sunday  schools,  your  Committee  regret  to  say  that 
their  information  is  more  uncertain.  In  almost  all  these  schools  the 
question  huw  many  children  also  attend  Day  schools  was  very  imperfectly, 
if  at  all,  answered.  The  whole  number  of  Sunday  scholars,  however, 
is  2584,  of  whom,  as  they  stand  in  the  Report,  1686  attend  Day  schools 
likewise. 

Your  Committee  will  now  proceed  to  consider  these  schools  according 
to  the  quality  of  the  instruction  given  in  them,  adopting  the  same 
classification  as  they  have  followed  in  their  former  Reports.  The  private 
schools  are: — 

1. — Dame  Schools, 

These  are  schools  kept  by  one  female,  or  by  t  female  assisted  by  a 
daughter  or  other  relative,  and  in  which  little  boys  and  girls  are  gene^ 
rally  educated  together  in  about  equal  numbers,  and  for  sums  averaging 
§d,  per  week,  which  amount  is  much  beyond  what  would  be  charged  in 
any  kind  of  charitable  institution.  The  number  visited  was  46,  con- 
taining 759  scholars,  in  equal  proportions  of  the  sexes. 

Of  these  children,  879  are  under  5  years  of  age,  and  the  rest  between 
5  and  15;  but  it  may  be  right  here  to  make  the  general  remark, 
that  there  is  a  great  uncertainty  in  these  calculations  as  to  ages.  The 
teachers  seldom  know  more  of  their  scholars'  ages  than  the  visitor  who 
enquires  respecting  them ;  they  are  therefore  distinguished,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  guess,  and  the  information  on  this  head  which  is  given  in 
this  Report,  and  the  accompanying  tables,  must  be  received  with  this 
understandine.  It  is,  however,  sufficiently  correct  for  the  present  pur- 
pose. The  cnildren  are  sent  to  these  schools  mainly  with  the  view  of 
being  kept  "  out  of  the  streets,"  and  in  general  read  from  any  book 
which  they  happen  to  bring  with  them  from  home.  Some  few  learn 
to  write  (only  32  out  of  all  the  scholars) ;  and  some  few  are  said  to 
learn  geography  and  history,  by  which  is  meant  that  these  subjects  are 
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treated  of  in  the  books  which  they  bring.    In  these  schools  a  rod,  as 
the  instrument  of  punishment,  is  generally  found  upon  the  table.* 

Lastly,  a  very  large  portion  are  sent  avowedly  "  to  do  nothing,"  the 
injunction  from  the  parents  being,  that  they  are  not  to  be  "  worried 
with  learning,"  and  in  some  cases  not  even  **  with  needle-work."  The 
furniture  of  the  dame's  room  is  generally  such  as  may  be  seen  in  a 
cottage,  or  in  the  dwelling-rooms  of  a  gentleman's  out-door  offices. 
Frequently  there  was  seen  a  shelf  of  old  dusty  books  ''  given  her  by 
the  family  "  with  whom  she  "  had  lived  in  place,"  such  as  odd  volumes 
of  the  Spectator,  old  novels,  and  other  refuse  of  a  private  library ;  the 
Bible,  carefully  preserved  in  a  green-baize  cover,  was  more  rarely  ob- 
served in  these  schools  than  in  the  Common  Day  schools ;  the  old  news- 
paper seldom  failed.  The  dames  themselves  are  chiefly  persons  who 
have  undertaken  the  task  by  way  of  support  when  other  resources  have 
failed  :  in  many  cases  they  were  young  women  who  had  lefl  service  on 
account  of  ill  health.  The  number  of  persons  advanced  in  life  was 
small.  In  five  cases  the  room  in  which  the  school  was  held  was  the 
sole  room  in  which  the  whole  of  the  family  slept  and  dwelt ;  in  every 
ease  but  two,  it  was  the  only  sitting-room.  In  one  instance  Uie  school 
was  held  in  a  shop,  but  none  were  found  in  a  cellar  or  garret. 

II. — Common  and  Middling  Day  Schools. 

The  number  of  Common  Day  schools  in  the  three  parishes  is  55, 
containing  1185  scholars,  or  on  an  average  21  in  each  school.  Of 
these  486  are  boys,  and  699  are  girls ;  341  of  the  total  number,  judging 
from  appearance,  were  under  5  years  of  age,  14  above  15,  and  the 
rest  between  5  and  15.  The  number  of  Middling  Day  schools  is  also 
55,  containing  16^1  scholars,  or  30  in  each  school,  which  average  is 
about  one-half  greater  than  in  the  Common  Day  schools.  The  proportion 
of  the  sexes  also  is  different,  the  number  of  boys  being  882,  and  that  of 
girls,  189.  Of  the  total  number,  95  are  under  5  years  of  age,  35 
above  15,  and  the  remaining  1541  between  the  two  i^s. 

In  the  tables  the  Common  Day  schools  are  distinguished  as  Boys' 
Schools,  Girls'  Schools,  and  Schools  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Those  are 
designated  boys*  schools  which  are  kept  by  a  master,  and  in  which  the 
majority  of  children  are  boys,  though  in  some  instances  girls  are  also 
sent  there  to  learn  to  write  and  cipher — a  general  notion  seeming  to 
exist  that  men  alone  can  teach  these  subjects.  The  other  two  classes 
of  Common  schools  are  kept  by  females,  and  are  in  fact  little  else  than 
superior  Dame  schools. 

The  education  given  in  all  these  Common  schools,  is  very  imperfect ; 
the  points  on  which  most  stress  is  laid  are  writing  and  arithmetic ;  the 
parents  are  more  anxious,  and  make  more  enquiries  about  these  than 
about  any  other  branch  of  their  children's  education ;  they  are,  in  fact, 
the  only  branches  in  which  they  are  judges,  and  the  teachers  knowing 
this,  are  naturally  induced  to  pay  more  attention  to  them. 

The  Bible  and  Testament  seem  to  be  universally  used  in  both  the 
Common  and  Middling  Day  schools  as  class  books^or  books  in  which  the 
children  learn  to  spell  and  read. 

*  These  rods  may  be  seen  in  bales  at  a  shop  in  Robert-street^  Grosrenor-sqoare, 
and  are  sold  retail  at  a  farthing  a-pieoe. 
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in. — Superior  Schools. 

Of  these  Bchoola  there  are  18  in  the  district,  of  which  a  detailed  and 
accurate  account  is  contained  in  the  tables.  This  account  was  chiefly 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  general  plan  which  your  Com- 
mittee had  in  view,  and  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  children  receiving 
education  in  them. 

It  is  therefore  unnecessary  for  your  Committee  to  say  anything  more 
concerning  them,  or  to  give  any  more  information  than  is  conveyed 
in  the  accompanying  tables.  Indeed,  the  small  number  of  such  schools 
in  each  parish  might  render  anything  that  might  be  said  concerning 
them,  personal,  and  therefore  improper. 

In  St  George's  parish  there  is  a  Proprietary  school,  in  connection 
with  Kinff*8  College,  from  which  no  return  has  been  obtained.  This, 
however,  is  of  less  consequence,  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  scholars 
probably  come  from  other  districts. 

lY.— Charity  Schools. 

Charity  schools  are  divided  into — 

1.  A  Parochial  school,  in  which  110  children  are  boarded,  clothed, 

and  fed. 

2.  National  or  Parochial  Day  and  Sunday  schools,  of  which  there 

are  14,  containing  1731  children.  Of  these  1072  receive 
gratuitous  instruction ;  the  rest  pay  from  Id.  a  week  to  Is,  6d, 
a  month. 

3.  British  and  Foreign  schools,  of  which  there  are  3,  containing  561 

scholars,  all  of  whom  pay  either  2d.  or  3d,  a  week. 

4.  Infant  schools,  of  which  there  are  6,  containing  980  children,  who 

pay  Id.  or  2d.  a  week. 

5.  Sunday  schools,  of  which  there  are  18,   some  connected  with 

Charity  Day  schools  already  enumerated,  and  some  independent 

of  any  Day  school.     The  total  number  of  children  attending 

them  is  2584,  of  whom  1636  are,  as  far  as  your  Committee  can 

ascertain,  also  attend  Day  schools.    ' 

Some  observations  concerning  the  relative  merits  of  these  schools  will 

be  seen  below,  and  a  detailed  statement  of  the  manner  in  which  they 

are  maintained  and  conducted,  will  be  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this 

Report.  _«^^..^_— — _— 

Your  Committee  propose  now  to  offer  some  general  remarks  suggested 
by  the  information  which  they  have  collected,  and  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  was  obtained. 

1.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  institute  a  fair  comparison-  between  the 
total  population  of  this  district  and  the  number  of  children  receiving 
education  in  schools. 

There  is  always  a  difficultv  in  defining  what  ought  to  be  considered 
"  resident  population ;"  and  in  the  case  of  these  three  parishes,  the 
difficulty  is  greater  than  usual,  because  they  are  subject  both  to  periodical 
increase  and  decrease. 

There  is  an  increase  every  spring,  caused  by  the  immigration  of  a 
certain  number  of  families,  who  come  from  their  country  to  their  town 
residences,  and  by  a  much  greater  number  of  families  who  take  houses 
in  London  for  the  season.    On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  decrease  eyery 
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autumn  to  a  still  greater  extent,  caused  by  the  return  of  the  gentry  to 
the  country,  and  by  the  tradesmen's  families  making  short  visits  to  the 
sea-side,  or  to  their  friends  in  the  country.  The  former  of  the  changes 
does  not  appear  to  affect  the  schools  in  any  perceptible  degree ;  but  the 
latter  has  considerable  effect  on  the  Middling  schools,  so  much  so,  that 
one  quarter's  profit  is  in  consequence  often  lost  to  the  teachers. 

The  total  population  of  the  three  parishes,  according  to  the  census  of 
1831,  was  1 10,862,  but  in  a  note  appended  to  the  return  from  St.  George's 
parish,  it  was  stated  that  the  number  of  persons  would  have  been  2000 
more,  but  for  the  families  then  out  of  town.  Admitting  that  the  dissolution 
of  Parliament  in  the  month  of  April  in  that  year  may  have  caused  the 
absence  from  London  of  a  certain  number  of  families  interested  in  the 
approaching  elections,  yet,  as  the  census  was  made  on  the  Ist  of  June, 
your  Committee  cannot  but  consider  that  the  number  of  families  visiting 
the  metropolis  at  that  season,  who  had  no  immediate  interest  in  the 
elections,  and  would  not  therefore  give  up  their  houses  until  the  expira- 
tion of  their  term,  must  have  considerably  increased  the  population 
returns  of  these  parishes ;  and  therefore,  in  the  absence  of  more  certain 
data,  reckoning  this  number  by  way  of  balance  against  the  increase  of 
inhabitants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bel  grave-square,  your  Committee 
conclude  that  the  number  stated  in  the  Parliamentary  Returns  of  1831, 
will  sufficiently  well  express  the  present  resident  population  of  the 
district.  Upon  this  assumption,  and  calculating  according  to  the  pro- 
portions indicated  by  the  Population  Returns  of  Middlesex  in  1831,  it 
would  appear  that  out  of  this  number  there  are  21,502  children  be- 
tween 5  and  15,  of  whom,  according  to  Table  XXI.,  6713,  or  31*2  per 
cent.,  are  receiving  some  kind  of  education  in  schools  within  the 
district. 

2.  Your  Committee  consider  that  the  general  aspect  of  the  schools  in 
this  district  is  superior  to  that  of  the  schools  which  they  have  previously 
examined  in  the  other  portions  of  Westminster ;  and  they  attribute  this 
superiority  in  a  great  measure  to  Che  more  stationary  habits  of  the  people. 
It  would  seem  that  the  high  rate  of  wages  which  aole  workmen  in  each 
branch  of  retail  trade  are  sure  of  obtaining  in  a  neighbourhood  which 
contains  so  many  good  shops,  operate  to  keep  them  fixed  in  this  locality ; 
and  on  this  ground  it  is  probable  that  (allowance  being  made  for  tne 
periodical  migrations  above  alluded  to)  the  population  of  this  district  is 
more  stationary  than  that  of  any  other  part  of  the  metropolis.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  these  stationary  habits  of  the  middle  and 
lower  orders  should  render  them  more  respectable,  and  produce  a 
corresponding  good  effect  upon  the  scholars  and  upon  the  schools. 

3.  With  regard  to  the  rank  and  condition  of  the  persons  who  send 
their  children  to  the  several  classes  of  schools  visited  by  your  Committee) 
it  has  been  before  stated  that  the  scholars  in  the  Superior  schools  are 
chiefly  the  children  of  superior  tradesmen  and  gentry.  But  the  number 
of  these  (only  158)  is  exceedingly  small,  when  compared  with  the  large 
population  of  this  class  within  the  district ;  and  even  of  this  number 
150  ought  to  be  omitted  from  the  estunate,  as  they  are  boarders,  who 
come  firom  distant  parts.  The  circumstance  of  so  small  a  number  of 
scholars  in  the  Superior  schools  is  readily  accounted  for  by  the  general 
practice  adopted  by  almost  all  who  have  the  means,  of  sending  children 
into  the  country,  or  into  the  iubuxbs  of  JLondcooi^  to  be  educated.    The 
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Middling  tchools  are  Teaorted  to  by  the  children  of  middling  tradegpeople, 
although  there  are  many  inatancea  in  which  children  of  mechanica  are  to 
be  found  in  them. 

The  Common  Day  schools  are  generally  attended  by  the  children  of 
amal]  tradespeople,  and  the  Dame  schools  by  those  of  mechanics  and 
labourers  who  are  above  receiving  a  charitable  education  for  their  children^ 
or  allowing  them  to  mix  with  what  they  call  "  low  company/*  Some- 
times, however,  these  schools  are  resorted  to  from  other  motives ;  from 
the  prejudice,  so  common  in  town  as  well  as  in  the  country,  that 
nothmg  is  effectually  taught  where  no  payment  b  demanded  ;--^in 
unwillingness  to  comply  with  restrictions  as  to  cleanliness  which  are 
enforced,  more  or  less,  in  all  Charity  schools ; — and  too  often,  in  cases 
where  there  is  no  perfectly  gratuitous  Chanty  school  at  hand,  from  n> 
hope  of  escaping  payment  altogether  by  sending  the  child  to  a  Dame's 
school,  as  long  as  the  dame  will  receive  it  on  trust,  and  then  leaving 
the  neighborhood  without  paying  at  all. 

The  British  and  Foreign  schools  rank  next  to  the  Dame  schoolfl  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  persons  who  send  their  children  to  them;* 
while  the  schools  of  the  National  Society  rank  in  this  respect  last  of  all 
Your  Committee  believe  that  this  distinction  is  principally  owing  to  a 
costume  being  given  in  the  endowed  National  schools,  wluch  the  chHdren 
are  expected  to  wear  as  long  as  they  continue  at  the  school.  To  this 
dress  the  poor  are  generally  averse.  Such  as  are  in  any  degree  raised 
above  want  will  sooner  forego  the  pecuniary  advantage,  than  condeeceaid 
to  allow  their  children  to  bear  the  marks  of  charity.  Another  cause  of 
the  same  kind  is  to  be  found  in  the  regulation  obliging  the  children, 
girls  as  well  as  boys,  to  wear  short  hair,  which  is  enforced  in  most 
National  schools,  and  which,  as  may  be  supposed,  prejudices  mothers 
against  them.  liaatly,  the  regulations  as  to  cleanliness  (important  and 
excellent  as  they  are),  are  nevertheless  attended  with  a  certain  degree  of 
trouble  and  expense  to  the  parents,  and  indispose  them,  when  their  (Cir- 
cumstances give  them  the  choice,  to  send  their  children  to  tboae  schools 
in  which  they  are  observed.* 

*  It  mightperhaps  occur  to  some  persons  that  the  most  obWous  reason  for  the 
Briti»h  and  Foreign  schools  being  resorted  to  by  children  of  a  superior  class  to 
those  who  attend  the  National  schools,  is  to  be  found  in  the  eircumstanoe  that  the 
instruction  in  the  latter  is  sometimes  entirely  free,  while  in  the  former,  a  small 
sum  is  generally  charged ;  and  that  necessitous  persons  would  therefore  naturally 
prefer  to  send  their  children  free,  while  those  of  better  condition  would  take  a  pride 
m  paying  for  their  education.  No  doubt  this  circumstance  has  some  weight,  but 
not  so  much  as  is  generally  supposed.  Your  Committee  are  aware  that  the  opinioa 
prevails  among  many  who  are  interested  in  the  education  of  the  lower  classes, 
that  the  poor  prefer  to  send  their  children  to  schools  in  which  they  pay  for  some 
part  of  their  education,  or,  as  it  is  usually  expressed,  <*  they  like  to  pay  for  their 
children's  school ing.**  Thb  is  no  doubt  true  m  many  cases,  but  your  Committee, 
jud|^ng  from  the  frequent  complaints  which  they  heard  during  the  progress  of 
their  enquiries  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  the  money  due  from  the  parento,  have 
great  doubts  whether  it  is  so  universal  as  is  supposed.  The  master  of  the 
Parochial  school  of  St.  Anne's  made  a  remark  to  their  agent  which  appears  to  be 
original,  and  to  give  the  true  solution  of  the  question.  **  Ask  a  parent."  he 
observed,  «  to  pay  the  whole  value,  or  what  he  considers  the  whole  value,  of  his 
child's  education,  and  he  will  make  an  effort  to  do  »o.  as  is  proved  by  the  pre- 
ference which  parents  give  to  private  schouU.  But  offer  him  a  charitable  educa- 
tion, and  he  expects  to  receive  it  gratis.  He  is  ready  to  pay  for  the  whole 
instruction  of  his  children,  but  he  will  not  **  amdetcenct*  to  receive  charity  and 
pay  Itkewise.** 
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4.  Looking  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  Charity  schools  in  the 
district,  youT  Committee  would  say,  that  in  point  of  cleanliness  and 
regularity,  the  National  and  Parochial  schoob,  and  particularly  St. 
G«wge*8  National  school  for  girls,  are  the  best. 

The  British  and  Foreign  schools  are  behind  these  in  the  above-named 
particulars ;  but  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  have  not  an  advantage 
in  some  other  respects.  In  these  the  true  relation  between  teacher  and 
pupil  seems  to  be  better  understood;  the  children  themselves  have 
more  energy,  are  more  attentive  to  their  business,  and  seem  more 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  they  are  sent  to  school  to  learn,  and  not 
to  waste  their  time.  In  the  National  schools  the  master  is  usually 
looked  up  to  as  a  master  in  every  sense  of  the  word ;  in  the  BriUsh  and 
Foreign  schools  he  is  addressed  more  as  a  friend,  and  treated  with  con- 
siderable, but  not  unbecoming,  familiarity.  In  the  former  a  rod  is 
generally  used  to  punish  the  children;  in  the  latter  it  was  never 
observed.  The  distinction  here  noticed  between  the  schools  of  the  two 
Societies  is  observable  also  in  the  other  districts  which  your  Committee 
have  examined. 

There  are  6  Infant  schools  in  this  district ;  one  of  which,  St.  Mark's, 
is  perhaps  the  best  school  of  its  kind.  It  has  a  clothing  fund,  a  lending 
library,  and  a  children's  savings'  bank  attached  to  it ;  and  the  whole- 
some effect  of  the  last-named  institution  was  proved,  as  soon  as  it  was 
commenced,  by  the  discontinuance  of  two  sweetmeat  shops  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  St.  James's  is  the  next  best  Infiuat  school  in  the 
district. 

5.  With  respect  to  private  schools,  it  is  observable,  that  in  the  com- 
mon and  middling  classes  of  schools,  a  considerable  difierence  exists 
between  girls*  and  boys*  schools,  or  rather  between  those  which  are  kept 
by  masters,  and  those  which  are  kept  by  females,  for  among  the  younger 
scholars  the  sexes  are  little  separated. 

The  schools  which  are  kept  by  females  are  designated  in  this  Report 
as  Dame  schools,  Common  Girls'  schools,  and  Middling  Girls'  schools. 
As  there  is  no  regular  system  followed  in  these  schools,  the  children 
are  well  or  ill  educated,  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  eflSciency  of  their 
respective  mistresses.  In  cases  where  there  is  an  able,  active,  middle- 
aged,  motherly  female,  of  mild  temper,  and  accustomed  to  children, 
but  without  any  family  of  her  own,  and  with  no  emplo3Tnent  except  the 
care  of  the  scholars,  the  children  under  her  perhaps  receive  a  better 
education,  and  are  more  attended  to,  than  in  any  other  description  of 
schools.  On  the  contrary,  in  cases  where  the  mistress  has  taken  up  the 
profession  merely  as  a  resource  in  old  age — ^where  she  has  been  obliged 
to  leave  her  previous  situation  through  continued  ill-health,  and  tries  this 
in  the  absence  of  all  other  means  of  support — where  she  has  a  large  family 
of  her  own — or,  lastly,  where  she  keeps  a  cake-shop  together  with  her 
school,  and  makes  one  establishment  a  means  of  attracting  customers  to 
the  other,  in  these  cases  the  degree  of  education  which  the  children 
receive  may  be  easily  imagined. 

Of  the  Common  Bovs'  schools  it  is  very  difficult  to  speak  with 
impartiality.  Devoid  ot  that  appearance  of  cheerfulness  and  domestic 
comfort  wluch  belongs  to  schools  kept  by  females,  and  equally  devoid  of 
that  kind  of  interest  which  attaches  itself  to  charitable  institutions,  they 
always  give  the  visitor  an  unfavourable  impression ;  nor  is  it  until  he 
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has  been  there  some  time  that  this  impression  wears  off,  and  that  he 
begins  to  observe  that  these  schools  are  often  conducted — ^not  perhaps 
on  any  elaborate  system,  nor  certainly  with  the  best  selection  of  books, 
— but  still  with  ability  and  judgment  in  those  branches  which  the 
masters  profess  to  teach. 

Of  the  Middling  schools  for  boys,  your  Ck>mmittee  are  able  to  say 
less,  because  they  were  seldom  admitted  into  the  room  in  which  the  boys 
were  assembled.  As  far  as  they  could  judge  of  the  masters  by  one  con- 
versation with  each,  their  opinion  of  them  is  decidedly  favourable.  One 
or  two  were  more  like  commercial  travellers  than  persons  whom  a  parent 
would  wish  to  entrust  with  the  care  of  children  ;  one  or  two  were  very 
young,  and  some  far  advanced  in  years.  A  large  majority,  however, 
seemed  to  be  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  performing  a  schoolmaster's  duty 
well,  and  had,  notwithstanding,  made  up  their  minds  to  encounter  it. 

6.  Most  of  the  masters  and  mistresses,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  professed  to  give  their  children  a  "  moral  and  religious  "  educa- 
tion, but  how  far  this  profession  is  really  acted  up  to  in  practice,  it  is 
impossible  for  your  Committee  to  say. 

It  is  true  there  are  some  few  exceptions  to  the  above  rule  with  re- 
spect to  religious  instruction ;  but,  so  few,  as  in  a  manner  to  prove  the 
general  rule.  Where  masters  professed  to  decline  interfering  with  the 
religious  instruction  of  their  pupils  on  account  of  the  sectarian  opinions 
of  the  parents,  it  is  not  unlikely,  and  it  certainly  is  a  /act  in  one 
instance,  that  these  very  masters  were  the  most  disposed  to  promote 
piety  and  religion  to  the  utmost  of  their  power. 

It  will  be  observed,  on  inspecting  the  table  at  the  end  of  this  Report 
(see  Table  X.),  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  Superior,  Middling,  and 
Common  Day  schoolmasters  are  of  the  Established  Church.  Your  Com- 
mittee have  no  means  of  accounting  for  this  circumstance,  as  the  same 
proportion  by  no  means  holds  good  with  respect  to  the  middling  popu- 
lation of  the  district,  judging  by  the  number  of  dissenting  chapels.  No 
column  in  the  tables  represents  the  number  of  communicants.  The 
question  was  not  asked  sufficiently  of^n  to  give  a  de6nite  result ;  but, 
as  far  as  your  Committee  can  speak  from  the  reports  of  the  agents,  at 
least  20  per  cent  were  either  communicants  of  the  Established  Church 
or  communicating  members  of  dissenting  bodies. 

7.  With  respect  to  the  books  which  are  generally  used  in  these 
schools,  a  visitor  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  sameness  and  com- 
mon-place character  of  them  all. 

In  the  Dame,  Common  Day,  Middling,  and  even  in  the  Superior 
echools»  the  same  unvaried  catalogue  of  books  prevails;  viz.,  Pinnock's 
works,  Murray*s  Abridgment,  Vyse's  Spelling-book,  Mavor's  ditto, 
Guy's  ditto,  Carpenter's  ditto,  &c  &c. 

Your  Committee  are  not  aware  that  in  any  one  instance  they  met  with 
a  publication  of  the  ReUgious  Tract  Society^,  or  of  the  Society  for  the 
Diffiision  of  Useful  Knowledge ;  nor,  excepting  in  one  school,  in  which 
a  Saturday  Magazine  was  read  by  the  boys  in  a  class,  did  they  meet  with 
any  publication  of  the  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge :  of 
all  other  new  publications  and  helps  to  education,  there  exists  an  equal 
dearth. 

It  will  naturally  be  asked — what  can  be  the  cause  of  this  adherence  to 
one  routine  of  books  ?    The  qauBe  must  certainly  not  be  looked  for  on 
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any  principle  of  eoonomy.  forVyte's,  Carpeoter't,  andMavor^B  Spdling- 
books  coat  It.  6d.  eadi ;  and  any  of  the  puUications  of  the  above* 
named  Societiea,  containiog  quite  as  much  or  more  matter,  would  coat 
Id  Your  Committee  apprehend  that  one  cause  is  to  be  found  in  that 
strong  aversion  which  the  middle  and  lower  orders  entertain  against 
aaything  which  can  in  any  way  be  construed  into  charity.  A  dame, 
wben  auced  by  one  of  your  Committee  what  was  the  reason  she  did  not 
supply  herself  with  some  of  the  **  Society's  Cards,"  in  preference  to  the 
torn  leaves  of  a  Dictionary,  from  which  the  children  were  learning  to 
spell,  replied,  that  such  a  measure  would  immediately  be  followed  by 
the  removal  of  all  the  children  from  the  school  Another  cause  is  to  be 
found  in  the  large  per-centage  which  the  publishers  of  these  books 
allow  to  the  profHrietora  of  the  schools — a  kind  of  profit  which  the 
masters  of  the  best  schools  do  not  hesitate  to  acknowledge,  and  which, 
indeed,  there  is  no  reason  to  oon<^. 

&  It  only  remains  to  add  a  few  remarks  on  the  condition  of  the 
schools  in  thiB  district  with  regard  to  ventilation,  cleanliness,  &c.  Those 
which  have  been  designated  in  this  Report  as  Superior  and  Middling 
Day  8cho<ds  are  situated,  for  the  most  part,  either  in  large  and  open 
atreets,  or  in  squares ;  and  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  them  are,  to 
say  the  very  least,  eqiial  to  that  which  the  children  can  be  supposed  to 
ei^  at  their  own  homes. 

Tne  Dame  and  Common  Day  schools  are  often  in  narrow  and  dirty 
streets,  of  which  enough  are  to  be  found  even  in  this  part  of  the  metro- 
polis. Still  none  of  them  are  so  badly  ventilated  as  to  be  offensive,  and 
certainly  none  can  bear  any  comparison  with  those  of  Liverpool  and 
Manchc^r,  as  deachbed  in  the  Reports  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  the 
latter  place.  There  are  some  of  the  Common  Day  schools  which  would 
be  noticed  for  their  cleanliness  and  neatness  even  in  a  country  village ; 
and  it  is  somewhat  singular  that  these  good  specimens  of  schools  occur 
more  often  in  the  old  and  crowded  parts  of  the  district,  sudi  as  the 
neighbourhood  of  Wardour-street  and  Berwick-street,  Soho,  than  in 
the  more  open  and  recent  parts  about  Eaton  and  Belgrave  squares. 
Even  in  the  least  creditable  among  them,  the  description  of  dirt  is 
rather  what  might  be  expected  in  an  untidy  servant's  bed-room  than  in 
the  small  and  inconvenient  dwellings  of  mechanics  and  labourers  in  a 
populous  city. 

9.  Your  Committee  are  unwilling  to  close  this  account  of  the  state  of 
education  in  the  city  of  Westminster,  without  making  some  remarks  on 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  persons  with  wlMm  they  have  come 
into  contact  in  the  prosecution  of  their  labours. 

First,  They  would  acknowledge  the  kindness  with  which  the  super- 
intendents of  the  different  schools  furthered  the  object  they  had  in  hand. 
Except  in  a  few  instances,  the  questions  proposed  were  cheerfully  an- 
swered, and  no  other  pledge  was  exacted  from  the  visitors,  than  their 
assurance  that  the  enquiry  was  made  simply  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting 
truth. 

Secondly.  They  consider  it  their  duty  to  remark,  that,  although  they 
witnessed  the  most  distressing  cases  of  poverty  in  their  visits,  yet  was 
never  a  hint  given  of  a  present  being  expected  in  return  for  the  infor- 
mation afforded,  nor  was  there  even  an  allusion  to  such  a  subject 

Ladiy.    There  is  another  circumstanoe,  ^ugh  oi  a  different  kind, 
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which  is  in  its  way  quite  m  chaxftcteristic  of  an  English  city  as  those 
before^mentionedy  viz^  the  ahnost  total  absence  of  idiotcy,  of  deformity, 
or  of  other  dread^l  calamities  incident  to  human  nature,  whether  among 
the  children  at  school,  the  families  of  the  teachers,  or  the  families  which 
your  Committee  and  their  agents  visited  in  search  of  schools.  Your 
Committee  trust  that  these  remarks  are  not  altogether  irrelevant  to  the 
subject  of  an  enquiry  which  so  nearly  concerns  the  moral  and  physical 
condition  of  Westminster — a  city  in  which  they  may  fairly  add  that  they 
have  visited  and  spent  a  considerable  time  in  500  houses,  without  in- 
vitation or  announcement,  often  at  inconvenient  hours,  and  always  for 
what  might  be  considered  an  inquisitive  purpose,  and  yet  have  experi  • 
enced  nearly  unvaried  civilitv,  and  the  greatest  readiness  to  afford  infor- 
mation without  any  expectation  of  immediate  benefit  or  reward. 


Table  I. — ^Day  Schools. 

Summary  of  School*,  and  of  Ckildrmi  reemving  Sducaiion,  exclusive  of 
Sundaif  Schools, 


DESCRIPTION. 

ll 

Nnmterof  SehoUxf. 

Boys. 

QitU, 

ToUi 

Dame  Schools 

Common  Day  Schools  for  Boys     .     .     • 

,,                   Girls    .     .     . 

,  >  Boys  and  Girls 
Middl'wg  Day  Schools  for  Boys    ,     •     • 

,,  Girls  .  •  . 
Superior  Day  Schools  for  Boys    •     •     « 

>,                   Girls    .     •     . 

Total  of  Day  Schools  supported  solely  1 

by  the  Patents     ....••/ 

Infant  Schools  assisted  by  the  Public.     . 

Charity  Schools,  and  Schools  attached  to) 

Public  Institutions    •.••••/ 

Total  oi  Day  School* 

, ,     of  Evening  Schools   •     .     .     . 

Total  of  Day  and  Svenin^  Schools     . 

46 
6 
20 
29 
19 
36 
5 
13 

47 

29  \ 
39  j 

30  \ 
61  J 
17  \ 

39 ; 

380 
486 

882 
381 

379 

699 

789 

377 

759 
1185 

1671 
758 

174 

6 

18 

268 
10 
21 

2129 

580 

1481 

2244 
400 
921 

4373 

980 

2402 

198 
13 

299 

4190 
48 

3565 
58 

7755 
106 

21  It 

299 

4238 

3623 

7861 

•  AU  the  BvtfBiiiff  Schools  aro  k«pt  by  maatora  of  Dny  Schools. 
\  Exclwiva  of  9  Sehool^  ftoa  whkk  no  tetania  ooald  ' 


Table  IL— Day  Schools. 
DaU  qf  BstabUshmenL 
There  were  founded  in  or  before  1820, 4  Day  schools,  13  Common  and  Middling 
Day  schools,  4  Superior  schools,  and  10  Charity  schools;  of  these  latter  2  were 
founded  in  the  17th,  and  4  in  the  18th  Century. 

Between  1821  and  1830  were  founded  2  Dame  schools,  22  Common  and  Middling 
Day  schools,  6  Supeiior  schools,  1  Infant,  and  6  (charity  schools. 

Since  1830  were  founded  40  Dame  schools,  7b  Commoo  aad  Middling  Day 
schools^  8  Superior  schools,  5  Infant,  and  2  Charity  schools.    . 
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Tablk  III.— Day  Schools. 
Statement  of  the  Agee  of  the  Children  in  Day  and  Evening  SehooU. 


Under 
5  Yean. 

Between 
5  and  15 
Yean. 

Above 
15  Yean. 

Total. 

Dome  Schools    . 
CommoD    , , 
Middling    ,, 
Superior     , , 
Infont        ,,      .     . 
Charity      ,,      .     , 
Eveuiog     J  f 

379 

341 

95 

23 

687 

50 

3 

380 
830 

1541 
621 
293 

2179 
83 

i4 

35 
114 

173 

20 

759 

lias 

1671 
758 
980 

2402 
106 

Total. 

»     •     • 

1578 

5927 

356 

7861 

Tablb  IV.^Bay  Schools. 
Modes  in  which  the  Schools  are  supported. 

Wholly  Free .—- No  part  of  the  expense  beto^  borne  by  the  scholars. 

Clothes,  board,  and  edocatioo  are  provided  in  one  school — the  Burlington  school, 
containing  110  girls. 

Clothes  and  education  are  provided  in  the  following  6  schools  for  all  the 
children  who  are  in  the  school  at  the  time  when  the  former  are  distributed ; 
vis.,  St.  George's  National  schools  for  boys  and  girls  j  Belgrave  National  schools 
for  boys  and  girls;  the  Offertory  school,  and  St.  Anne*s  Parochial  school.  The 
number  of  the  children  is  840,  of  whom  580  are  boys,  and  260  are  girls.* 

Education  is  provided  for  all  the  scholars  in  3  schools;  viz.  St  James's  Sunday 
and  Evening  schools  for  boys  and  girls,  and  the  Knightsbridge  National  school, 
and  for  40  out  of  58  boys  in  Archbishop  Tenison's  school.  The  number, 
therefore,  of  boys  receiving  gratuitous  education  alone  is  231,  and  of  girls  101,  in 
all  332. 

PartkUhf  Free. — Part  of  the  expense  being  borne  by  the  scholars. 


Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Charity  schools  . 

.     .     670 

450 

1120 

Infant  schools     . 

.     .     580 

400 

980 

1250 


850 


2100 


Total  number  paying  part) 
of  the  expense  .     •     ./  * 

Not  Frees — ^The  whole  expense  being  borne  by  the  scholars. 

There  are  in  the  Dame,  Common,  Middling,  and  Superior  Day  schools,  4373 
scholars,  with  106  in  Evening  schools;  making  in  all 4479,of  whom  2177  are  boys, 
and  2302  are  girls,  whose  parents  pay  for  their  education. 

Of  the  18  Charity  Dav  schools,  9  are  either  wholly  or  partially  supported  by 
public  subscriptions,  together  with  collections  at  churches  or  chapels.  An  endow- 
ment is  distributed  among  4  of  these:  7  are  supported  by  a  public  subscription; 
1  by  a  share  of  the  pew-rents  in  Archbishop  Tenison's  chapel,  and  1  by  the  saaa- 
mental  offerings  in  St.  James's  church. 

Of  the  6  Infant  schools  5  are  supported  wholly  by  subscription,  and  the 
children's  payments  of  \iL  or  2<<.  per  week;  and  one  is  chiefly  supported  by  an 
individual  lady. 

The  expenses  of  the  Sunday  schools  are  defrayed  in  7  instances  by  collections 
and  subscriptions ;  in  5  by  the  former,  and  in  3  by  the  latter  mode  alone.  Two 
are  supported  out  of  the  funds  of  the  National  schools  with  which  they  are  con- 
nected.    In  one  instance,  the  information  was  not  obtained. 

*  In  the  Charlotte  Street  chapel  school,  also,  all  the  children,  consisting  of 
72  girls,  are  clothed.    • 
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Tabls  V. — ^Day  Schools. 

Statement  qfthe  Weekly,  Quarterly,  or  Annual  Charge  for  Instruction  in 
Schooli  supported  entirely  by  Payments  of  the  Scholars. 


Dame. 

Common  Day. 

Middliog. 

Saperlur. 

Ratotof 

PaymeDt. 

Sehoob 

Schools 

*\tAtt%\mr» 

Boyi  and  OirU. 

Boyt  and  Girls. 

School* 

SehoUn 

Schools 

Scholan 

£.    $.    d. 

(0    0     3 

2 

16 

, , 

,  , 

, , 

, , 

•  • 

0    0    4 

6 

50 

, , 

,  , 

•  • 

•  • 

*  • 

0    0    6 

30 

551 

61 

•  * 

, , 

0    0    8 

5 

92 

10 

215 

, , 

, , 

,, 

,, 

ti. 

0    0    9 

62 

, , 

, , 

•  • 

^ 

0    0  10 

8 

132 

, , 

^ , 

•  • 

0     0  11 

18 

•  • 

•  • 

is 

0     1     0 
0    1    2 

18 

423 
35 

yi 

34 

•  • 

0    1    3 

, , 

, , 

i'l 

20 

,, 

0    1    4 

30 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

to     1    6 

30 

•  • 

\» 

•  • 

ro   8   0 

17 

•  • 

.. 

0  10    0 

•  • 

•  • 

,  ^ 

,, 

•  t 

0  12    0 

•  • 

, , 

^3 

88 

•  • 

0  13    0 

26 

•  • 

,, 

0  15    0 

30| 

64 
9^ 

234 
108 

•  • 
•• 

0  16    0 

, , 

•  • 

9l 

45 

t^ 

0  18    0 

, , 

, , 

U 

24 

•  • 

|. 

1     1     0 

7S| 

blO 

391 
399 

9^ 

90 
91 

1     2    0 

20 

,, 

, , 

•  • 

•  • 

<y 

1    5    0 

.. 

( 

bi 

9^ 

23 
36 

•• 

•• 

1  10    0 

, , 

, , 

•  • 

, , 

9  ^ 

17 

1  11     6 

8 

fS 

40  1 

63 
^4 

270 
173 

2    2    0 

.. 

.. 

30  ) 
20  / 

9^ 

25 

3  13    6 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

9  1 

27 

£.      £. 

i  f  25  to  30 

•  • 

•  • 

,  , 

,, 

9  1 

29 

•  iMOtoSO 

•  • 

, , 

,  , 

•  • 

61 

17 

•^^l          50 
Total  .     . 

•  • 

•  • 

• . 

9^ 

19 

46 

759 

55 

1,185 

51 

1,492 

18 

758 

^ 

^ 

Bo,..^ 

Olrii. 

BKclndve  of 

Arenge  Weekly) 
Charge     •      .) 

6d. 

lOid. 

It.  Zd. 

It. 

Bo«Ii«j8clH«U. 

l/.8«.lic/. 

Avenge     Qamr^\ 
terly  Charge  J 

lOt. 

iSi.2a. 

U  U. 

uoid: 

1/.  12t.  10i</. 

Noi€, — In  the  Dame  schools  the  charge  ahove  specified 
vork,  and  does  not  include  writing,  or  other  extras,  which 
class  of  schools.  In  the  other  sc1m>o1s  the  highest  charge  ' 
French,  and  other  similar  extras. 


is  for  reading  and  needle- 
are  rarely  taught  in  this 
has  been  taken,  excluding 
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Tablb  VI.— Day  Schools. 
SubjecU  profened  to  be  Taught  in  ea^  Class  of  Schools. 


N  omber  of  Children  uoder  TnstraetioD.                            | 

SUBJECTS. 

Dm«. 

OoMdMB. 

MkUUiif. 

«tep«i8r. 

Ef^<^»9, 

CtuuUy. 

T«uL 

Readiug     .     . 

498 

964 

1642 

748 

102 

2378 

6332 

Writing      .     . 

32 

423 

1306 

719 

105 

1935 

4520 

Arithmetic.     . 

5 

348 

1274 

738 

95 

1960 

4420 

Sewioj^      .     • 

297 

539 

756 

321 

2 

905 

2820 

Knitting     .     . 

13 

11 

25 

,, 

• . 

110 

159 

Grammar  .     • 

23 

374 

1161 

724 

83 

596 

2961 

Geography.     . 

10 

250 

991 

649 

66 

437 

2393 

HUtory      .     . 

10 

248 

1016 

473 

68 

686 

2491 

Drawing    •     • 

, , 

6 

88 

107 

288 

490 

Classics     .     • 

, , 

•  • 

66 

18 

•  • 

85 

French       •     . 

,, 

3 

177 

372 

,, 

657 

•  • 

9 

50 

64 

,, 

117 

Mensuration    • 
Total  Number] 

•  • 

13 

50 

61 

87 

206 

of  Scholars  in  > 

759 

1185 

1671 

768 

106 

2402 

, , 

all  the  Schools] 
Domestic  Duties 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

280 

280 

Morals       .     • 

7bf 

1185 

1671 

768 

15 

2378 

6766 

Religious  Duties 

759 

1185 

1581 

515 

•• 

2378 

6418 

JVo/e«— The  Infant  schools  are  omitted  in  tbisTttble,  because  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  dnw  the  line  between  those  who  do,  and  those  who  do  not^  learn  leadingi 
arithmetic^  geography,  history,  &c 

Tablb  VII. — ^Day  Schools. — Instruction  professed  to  be  received. 

Dame  schools — ^total  number,  46.  In  4  of  these  the  children  are  classed  ;  in  32 
the  mistresses  profess  to  question  the  children  in  what  they  learn ;  the  monitorial 
system  is  not  followed  in  any ;  there  Ute  no  visitors  nor  periodical  examinations. 

Common  Day  schools — total  55.  Classes. in  31;  children  questioned  in  54; 
and  periodical  examinations  in  3.    The  monitorial  system  is  not  adopted  in  any. 

Middling  Day  schools-^total  55.  Information  not  obtained  from  2.  Classes  in  45  ; 
monitorial  system  in  2 ;  children  questioned  in  51  \  periodical  examinations  in  19. 

Superior  Day  schools — total  18.  Childreti  dassed  and  questioned  in  all; 
monitorial  system  in  one  boys'  school ;  and  periodical  examinations  in  12. 

Infaot  schools — total  6.  Children  classed  and  questioned,  and  monitorial 
system  adopted  in  all ;  appointed  visitors  in  5  ;  and  periodical  examinations  in  3. 

Charity  schools — total  18.  Scholars  classed  in  16;  monitorial  system  adopted, 
and  child rsn  questioned  in  all;  appointed  visitors  in  14;  and  periodical  examina- 
tions in  15. 

Evening  schools*  In  one  only  the  scholars  are  questioned ;  in  the  rest  there 
were  neither  classes,  mouitorial  system,  visitors,  nor  periodical  examinationa. 


Tablb  VIII. — ^Day  Schools. — Instruction  in  Geography^ 
Maps  and  Globes  are  used  in  1  Common  Day  school  for  boys ;  in  10  Middling 

Day  schools  for  boys,  and  in  15  for  girls ;  in  all  the  Superior  scboofo  for  boys, 

and  in  11  of  those  for  ^irls — in  all  42  schools. 

Maps  only  are  used  lu  23  Common  Day  schools ;  in  5  Middling  Day  schools  for 

boys,and  in  15  for  girls;  in  2  Superior  schools  for  girls;  in  all  the  Infant  schools, 

and  in  3  Charity  schools — in  all  54  schools. 

In  the  remaining  102  schools;  viz.,  46  Dame  schools,  31  Common  Day  ttchoots, 

7  Middling  schools  (no  information  having  been  obtained  upon  this  point  from 

3),  and  in  15  Charity  school^  neither  Maps  nor  Globei  are  t     ' 
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Tablb  DL— Day  Schoolb. 

ShhooU  with  Lending  Litrarieg,  and  Charitmbk  or  Prwidmi  Soeiitiet 
attached  to  them. 

Three  schools ;  vix.,  the  St  James's  National  schools  for  boys  and  g!r1s»&nd  the 
Infant  school  connected  trith  them,  have  a  Lending  Library,  a  Clothing  and 
Benefit  Society,  and  a  SctviDgs*  Bank.  The  St  George's  Infant  school  has  A 
Lending  Library,  with  a  Clothing  Society  and  Savings'  Bank.  In  the  school 
established  by  the  Christian  Benevolent  Society  in  Ship-street,  there  is  a  Lending 
Library,  with  a  Savings'  Bank;  and  the  same  are  found  in  Archbishop  Tennison's 
school.  In  the  2  National  school*  of  St  George,  the  Charlotte-street  Chapel 
School,  and  the  National  School  of  St  Anne,  there  is  a  Lending  Library,  and  nil 
or  part  of  the  scholars  are  clothed.  In  the  Belgrave-street  National  achoolsy  and 
the  Offurtory  school,  the  children  are  clothed. 


Tablv  X.*^Day  Schools. 
IfiformeUion  relative  to  the  Teachers  of  the  Day  and  Evening  Schools. 
Dama  Schools,  Teachers  46. 
Of  Ihasa  23  have  no  other  occnpatioB,  22  have. 

31  were  born  and   educated  in  London^  14  in  the  country,  and   1   in 
Ireland. 

7  profess  to  have  been  educated  for  the  emptoyment,  and  39  do  not 

32  are  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  14  are  Dissenters. 

Common  Day  Schools^  Teachers  55. 
Of  thete  52  have  no  other  occupation,  3  have. 

35  were  born  and  educated   in  London,  19  in  the  country,  and  1  in 

Ireland. 
25  profess  to  have  been  educated  for  the  profession,  39  do  not 
43  are  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  11  are  Dissenters. 
Middling  Day  Schools,  Ttech^rs  55. 
Of  these  none  have  any  other  occupation. 

32  were  born  and  educated  in  London,  19  in  the  country,  1  in  Ireland^ 

and  1  in  the  East  Indies. 
39  profess  to  have  been  educated  f6r  the  orofes^ion,  15  do  not 
50  are  members  of  the  Established  Church,  and  5  are  Dissenters. 
Superior  Day  Schools,  Teachers  18. 
Of  these  17  have  no  other  occupation,  I  has. 

12  were  born  and  edut^tted  in  London,  and  6  in  the  country. 
15  profess  to  have  been  educated  for  the  profession,  3  do  not 
14  are  members  of  the  Established  Church,  4  are  Dissenters. 
Infant  Schools,  Teachers  6. 
Of  these  none  have  any  other  occupation. 

5  were  born  and  educated  in  London,  and  1  in  the  country. 
5  profess  to  have  been  educated  for  the  profession,  1  does  not 
5  belong  to  the  Established  Church,  one  is  a  Dissenter. 
Charity  Schools,  Teachers  18. 
Of  these  none  have  any  other  occupation. 

10  were  bom  and  educat^  in  London,  and  8  ia  the  country. 
10  profess  to  have  been  educated  for  the  profession,  8  ^o  not 
14  belong  to  the  Established  Church,  4  are  Disseuters. 
Total,  198  Teachers. 
Of  these  171  have  no  other  occupation,  26  have. 

125  were  bom  and  educated  in  London,  67  in  the  country,  3  in  Ireland^ 

and  1  in  the  East  Indies. 
101  profess  to  have  been  educated  for  the  profession,  96  do  not. 
158  are  members  of  the  Established  Church,  39  are  Dissenters. 

Note. — All  the  Evening  schools  are  kept  by  Mastera  of  Day  schools.  The 
Principals  only  of  schools  are  included  in  the  above  abstract.  Where  the  figures 
do  not  agree  with  the  total  numbers,  which  oocum  only  in  two  trtftng  initanoety 
the  aeoesaary  MifofMntien  ecmki  not  bn  aUni«ad> 
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Tabls  XI.--Dat  Schools. 
Time  vMch  the  Teachere  in  Day  and  Evening  Schoole  have  been  engaged 

in  that  office. 


SCROOLS. 

1^ 

Number  of  Ymn  «ii(e»ged  is  Teachinf .            | 

1 

r 

n 

1. 

'J 

It 

Dame  Schools.     .     .     • 
Common  Schools.     .     • 
Middling  Schools.     •     . 
Superior  Schoob  •     •     . 
Infant  Schools     .     .     . 
Chanty  Schools   .     .     . 

Total    .     . 

46 
55 
55 
18 
6 
18 

11 

5 
2 

•  • 

1 

9 

7 

I 

2 
2 

6 
2 
3 

1 

3 
4 
2 

.  • 
•  • 

3 

4 
2 

•  • 

1 
1 

7 
11 
10 
5 
3 
5 

6 
13 
12 

5 

•  • 
5 

1 

8 

23 

7 

4 

•• 

198 

19 

21 

12 

9 

11 

41 

41 

43 

Table  XII. — Day  Schools. 
Liet  qf  Books  found  in  the  Dame  and  Common  Day  Schools. 


TiUes  of  Books. 


Bible 

Testament     .     .     . 
Prayer  Book      •     , 
Watts*s  Hymns .     . 
Various  Catechisms 
United  Brethren's  Text-book 
Little  Hymns      •     •     • 
Infant's  Guide    .     •     • 
Spelling  Books,  Vyse's  . 

• —  Mayor's 

Guy's  . 

— — — — ^-  Carpenter' 

Fenning's 

Other 


Pinnock's  Catechisms  • 

« Works     .     . 

Various  Primers      •     . 
Reading  made  easy.     . 
Entick's  Dictionary.     . 
Varbus  Alphabets  .     • 
Child's  Instructor     .     . 
Dr.  Mablin's  Reading  easy 
Walkinghame's  Arithmetic 
Bonnycastle's  ditto  .     . 
Arithmetical  Tables 
Daries's  Reading  made  easy 
Goldsmith's  England    • 
— — —  Rome  .     . 

Greece.     . 

Natural  Hist 

■  Geography 

First    Step    to 

Knowledge   .     .     . 
Brown's  Catechism  •     . 


TUletofBoolu. 


to 


Murray's  Grammar  . 
— Do,  abridged 

First  Book 

Introduction 

Reading  .     .     . 

Guy's  Geography     . 
— -  Exercises. 
Enfield's  Speaker     • 

Reader 

Blair's  Class  Book  . 

Reader    .     . 

Magnall's  Questions 
iEsop's  Fables  .  . 
Johnson's  Dictionary 
En  lick's  ditto  .  . 
Geography  and  History, 

a  Lady     .     • 
Elmes's  Instructor 
Life  of  Josephus 
History  of  England 
Narrative  Pieces 
Scott's  First  Rudiments 

-  French  Rudiments 
Cocker's  Instructor  .     . 
Miscellaneous  Questions 
Levizac's  Grammar. 
Perrin's  Fables  .     . 

I  T6i£maque    .     •     • 
Wilkins^s  S.  C.  B.    . 


Rundell's  S.  H 
Ack worth's  Vocabulary 
Guthrie's  Geography 
Murray's  ditto    •     • 
Abb6  Gaultier's  Works 


J* 
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Tablb  XIIL— Sunday  Schools. 

hooU^  and  of  the  Schol 
Average  Attendance, 
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Summary  of  Sunday  Schools,  and  of  the  Scholars  on  the  Books  and  in 

iliti    ' 


RELIGIOUS 
DENOMINATIONS. 


SCHOLARS. 


AGE. 


SBX. 


Church  Establishment 
Independent  •  .  • 
Presbyterian  •  .  • 
Wesleyan  •  •  •  • 
Baptist  •     •     •     •     • 

Total    .     ,     . 


435  180 
1198   43 


248 
156 
106 


18 


169 


305 
603 
154 

85 
70 


376 
684 
131 
111 
65 


6S1 
1287 
235 
196 
135 


56883-3 
882  03-5 
17059-6 
11553-6 
110  81 


2143  272 


1217 


1367 


2534* 


184571 '4 


113 

no 

85 

57 

110 


103 


*  The  exact  proportion  of  this  number  who  also  attended  Day  SchooU,  coald  not  be  obtained. 
In  18  achooU  it  woa  ftven ;  these  contained  1641  scholars,  of  whom  1043,  or  63  per  cent,  attended 
Day  schools  likewise.  If  the  same  proportion  be  applied  to  the  remaininf  6  schools,  the  total  num- 
ber of  Snnday  scholars^  who  attend  Day  Schools,  will  be  1636«  leaving  948  who  zeoeire  only  Snudaj 
Instruetioa. 


Table  XIV. — Sunday  Schools.— Z)a<«  qf  Establishment 


In  or  before  1820    • 
From  1821  to  1830 
Since  1830    .     •     . 


Schools. 

Scholars. 

6        with 

916 

7 

1009 

5 

659 

Total 


18 


2584 


Table  XV.— Sunday  Schools.— Stare  qf  Sunday  Schools. 

Number  of  Sunday  schools  in  which  the  scholars  on  the 
books  do  not  exceed  100 •     •     3) 

Number  of  Sunday  schools  in  which  the  scholars  on  the       >18 
books  do  exceed  100 15J 

The  average  attendance  do  not  exceed  100     .     •     •     •    9 Kg 
>,  ,,  do  exceed  100 9/*** 


Table  XVI.— Sunday  ScuooLs.—Number  of  Scholars  to  a  Teacher^ 


DenomlnatkMM. 

Established  Church 
Independent  •  • 
Presbyterian  •  • 
Wesleyan  ,  •  • 
Baptist  .     •     •     • 


Schools.  Teachers. 


Average  Na  of     Average  No.  of 
Scholars  to  a 
Teacher. 


Total 


5 

8 
2 
2 

1 

18 


54* 
137 
24 
26 
22 

263 


1845 


*  At  one  of  these  schools  the  number  of  teachers  was  not  givMi  in  the  retom— 4t  has  been  assumed 
to  be  10.  In  2  others  the  schools  are  condnctad  by  a  single  matter  and  mistress.  If  these  2  schools 
were  omitted,  the  averoi^e  number  of  scholars  to  each  teacher  in  the  schools  connected  with  the 
Bstsbttshed  Church  would  b«  6i. 
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Tablb  XVII. — Sunday  Schools. — Empkymeni  tf  School  Hourt. 

TeUlTfaaala  ~  .  - 


Not  Stated. 
2  hours. 

3 


Time  (Wvotcd  to 
diraet  Uutraotion. 

2}  hours. 

2  >> 

?  " 

3  „ 
Not  stated. 

H  hour*. 

2*    „      I 


In  I  ichool 

I  „ 

1  ., 

1  ,. 

1  „ 

1  » 

1  ., 


ToUl  TtaM  la 

hours 


Not  stated. 


Tablb  XVIII. — Sunday  Schools. — General  Mode  o/ Conduct. 
Id  12  out  of  18  schools  there  are  appointed  visitors. 

Examinations  are  held  in  7  schools,  and  no  examinations  in  the  remaining  11. 
The  monitorial  system  is  Followed  in  3,  and  not  followed  in  the  remaining  15. 
In  13  schools  the  children  are  questioned  in  what  they  learh^  and  in  5  they  are 
Bot  so  questioned. 

Tablb  XIX. — Sunday  Schools. 
Librariei  and  Soeietiee  attached  to  Sunday  Schools, 
A  Lending  Library  is  attached  to  10  schools,  containing  1436  scholars. 
A  Lending  Library  and  Clothing  Society  are  attached  to  1  school,  with  135 
children. 

The  same,  with  a  Sick  Fund  for  the  children^  are  attached  to  2  schooK  coih 
tttining  360  scholars. 

A  landing  Library  and  Saving's  Fund  for  children  is  attached  to  I  school,  with 
158  scholars. 
Two  schools,  containing  273  children,  have  no  Library  nor  Society  attached. 
Two  schools,  containing  222  children,  are  immediately  connected  with  a  Day 
school  to  which  there  are  attached  a  Lending  Library,  a  Clothing  and  Benefit 
Society,  and  a  Saving's  Bank. 

■    ,    •     .1 

Table  XX.— Ii>/  qf  SchooU  supported  wholly,  or  in  part,  bu  En- 
dowment.  Public  Subscription,  or  by^In^iw&ak ;  or  attached  to  a 
Place  of  Worship,  or  a  Public  Institution. 


AQB. 

SEX. 

If 

1^' 

No. 

SCHOOLS. 

PARISHES. 

!l 

si 

2 

1 

< 

1 

o 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLSCa) 

I 

StHark*! 

SU0M>rge'8  . 

1831 

IS 

48 

100 

10 

76 

89 

158 

S 

Charloite-strert  Chupel  , 

1831 

30 

,. 

103 

., 

63 

140 

193 

3 

New  RcDelaffh-road    . 

,, 

18i7 

6 

SO 

30 

.. 

SI 

99 

60 

4 

OiUintham-Ktrert .     .     . 
OxlbrdBuUdiimt  .     .    . 

,, 

1836 

11 

.. 

190 

.  • 

60 

60 

190 

5 

j^ 

1833 

6 

11 

69 

., 

66 

94 

80 

6 

Robert- street    .     .     . 

^, 

1818 

SO 

SO 

SSO 

.. 

110 

130 

S40 

7 

Shepherd'*  Market 
St.  iames't,  Mnle  .     . 

j^ 

1816 

18 

,. 

110 

,, 

60 

60 

110 

8 

St.  James's .  | 

1857 

w 

,, 

19 

180 

149 

, . 

149 

9 

,,         Female   . 

.  •• 

4t 

40 

., 

80 

80 

10 

Craven  Chapel.  Male  . 

18^ 

^ 

16 

144 

8 

167 

, , 

167 

11 

Female 

,, 

18^ 

80 

805 

ft 

,. 

SIO 

910 

IS 

Seoteh  Chiirch .     .     . 

j^ 

1808 

U 

14 

144 

S8 

90 

91 

181 

13 

Peter-ttreet,  Wealeyan 

,, 

1317 

SO 

. . 

1S6 

20 

64 

89 

146 

U 
15 

St.  Aone**  .... 

St  Anne'e     . 

1336. 
18S4 

10 
16 

itf 

00 

181 

19 

34 
90 

V4 
110 

108 
900 

Chapel  ttxeet    .     .     . 
Orafton-itieet  .     .     . 

16 

^^ 

1818 

S8 

S3 

106 

6 

5 

65 

136 

17 

•     •     • 

^^ 

1888 

89 

,, 

149 

U 

90 

160 

18 

I* 

1813 

10 

•• 

104 

•• 

•< 

40 

104 

ToUl    •    .     . 

• 

968  il6»  |fl48 

979 

1917 

1867 

9684 
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Ta^lb  XK,--€ontim»ed. 


No. 


CHABITT  SCHOOLS. 


DAY  SCHQoLs. 
Instnctiam  Oratmto4i  h  all. 

St.ABn6*i 

St.  George't  NatioMl.  Male .     ) 
rt    «  »»  Female   ] 

St.  Q6orge't»Out.wanl,KatlDn«l, » 

Male     .     , 

St.  George^B,  Oat-ward.  NaMonaU 
Female 

Knightsbridge,  Nattoiial .     .    . 

Burliagtoa  •••«•,, 
Offertory  ♦...,., 
St.  Jamta*s,  Stiidiiy  atiii  Bveki- 

\ug,  U^U  ...... 

St  James's.  Simdajr  atad  Eveli- ' 

tog.  Female    »     .     .     .     . 


PARISttES. 


St  Anne*!  4 
St  Q^tget  j 


9S 


St*  Jamea'e 


Totals 


Insfnetwn  GmUQoHi  to  Part. 

Archbitltop   TbDieoa'i   GramO 
mar j 

DAT  SCHOOLS. 

Insinetion  not  Oratidtota. 
Chrietiati  BeDeToleut  Society  (&) 
Chnrlotte-rtreet  Chapil  .     . 

Scotch  Churali 

Crayeu  Chapel.  Male  (h) 
„    ^    »»  Female  (6)  . 

St.  Jnmea't  Katlunal,  Male  . 
» .  Female 

Total  of  Day  Schools.  18 

INFANT  SCHOOLS. 
Tntthtetim  not  Grattiitomt. 

St  Jam»9*s 

Craven  Chapel  (6)     .... 
St.  Mark's  ....... 

Farm-street.    '. 

St  Peter's   .     .     4     .     .    ..     , 
Mrs.  Qlynne's .     ,     ,     ...     , 

Total  of  Infant  Schools.  6 . 


St  Jatnes'i 


St  Anne** 
St.  George's  < 
St  James's   , 


16S9 
1742 
1818 
174^ 
isfi 

1814 

1781 
1891 
1699 
1771 
18^ 

1827 


17W 


17i>3 
1830 
1833 
lfti7 


AOB. 


I  2 


SEX. 


i 


150 
S50 
1x0 

150 
90 

70 

110 
80 

.18 


1     . 


St.  James's 
St.  George's  , 


1838 

183ti 
1831 

1833 
1829 


50- 


40 


1078 


[.ISO 
40 


100     50 

850 

..      ISO 

150 


49 


80 
143 


170 


60 


58 


176 

160 
9S1 
13k 


80 


771   471  1142 


58 


727 


1049     3 


175 

226 
S21 


953 


79 
86 

ieo 


450 


1102 


seo 


409 


980 


N«\   5^   ?^t/  !f  *??•  ^Ti>}'  ^^?'*'  '^^  ^^  '^'^  connected  with  the  BrtabUshed  Church; 
SSLi  i4:.    'J'  Q   '  i  V.  ^^.' J*2?  ?7'  '*'**^  conjrregatious  of  Independents;  Nos.  12  and  18  with  the 
Scoteh  Church ;  3  and  1 J  with  Wesfeyan ;  And^6  %\th  Baptist  coSgregatlois.  "*•  "^  "^  '*»  ^^  "»« 
(b)  These  schook  ard  condueted-upoa  the  BrMshwid  Foreign  sptem. 
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Tablx  XXI. — General  Summary  of  Schools  and  Scholare  in  the  three 
Pariehee  qf  St.  Qeorge,  St,  Jamee,  and  St.  Anne  Soho. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  SCHOOLS. 

Total  of  tha 

thrM 

Pariahoa. 

TOTAL  OF  DISTRICT.                    | 

Age. 

Sex. 

PerCeotacel 

1 

1 

u> 

1=^ 

11 

1 

i 

1 

lii 

Si 

SUNDAY  SCHOOLS 

ChmehofEogiuid      .    .    .    . 
Protettant  Diaaaiiftera    •    •    •    . 

Total  ...    . 

EeCaniodalMMDay-Mbolan     . 
Reoehrinff  Sanday  School  TaiO 

DAY  SCHOOLS. 

DaiiMSdKK>U 

Commou  Day  SchooU  .... 

Middlingditto 

Superior  ditto 

PaWk .   } 

Charity  and  EndowodSeboob    . 

EvttniiifSehoob 

Total  Number  of  Sehoob  and) 
Scholara f 

5 
13 

681 
1903 

66 
103 

435 
I7O8 

180 
93 

305 
912 

gf 

26*36 
73-65 

•  • 

IS 

2»4 
1636 

169 
or 

6-54 
per 
oent. 

2143 

or 
82-93 

per 
cent. 

273 

or 
10*53 

per 
cent. 

1217 

or 
47-10 

per 
cent 

1387 

5?90 
per 
cent 

100- 
63-31 

24-74 

•• 

948 

62 

786 

100 

464 

522 

3669 

11*14 

46 
65 

55 

18 

341 
95 
23 

£80 
830 
1541 
621 

'i4 
85 

114 

380 
486 
882 
381 

^ 
^ 

•  • 

8« 
13  39 
18-89 

8-57 

174 

4373 

838 

3372 

163 

2129 

2244 

.. 

^•43 

6 
18 

980 

687 
50 

293 
2179 

173 

560 
1481 

400 
921 

•  • 

11-08 
27*15 

24 

3382 

787 

a47-i 

173 

2061 

1321 

.. 

38-23 

13 

106 

3 

83 

20 

48 

68 

•  • 

1-20 

229 

8809 

1650 
or 
18-56 

6713 

or 
76-24 

per 
oeat. 

446 
or 

«-20 
per 
eent 

4702 

or 

53  15 

JSS. 

4145 

or 
46-85 

per 
cent. 

' 

100* 

Tablx  XXIL'—Shewing  the  caueet  qf  Children  leaving  the  NaHonal  School 
qfSt.  George' 8^  from  July,  1826,  to  July,  1838,  (12  Years). 

[TikeB  fkom  the  Booka  of  the  SchooL] 

Boyc  Girli. 

Leffc  the  Parish 241  100 

Withdrawn 137  150 

Got  employment 311  68 

Promoted  to  Endowed  School 110 

Left,  being  of  full  age 50  60 

Withdrawn  in  bad  health 3  3 

Dead 9  9 

Received  at  Workhouae •••       18  4 

Absconded  with  their  clothes  ••••.••        9  4 

Expelled 7  1 

Dismissed     .     •     •     •     « 100  48 

Not  to  be  found •        6  4 

Went  to  sea  .•.••...•••     •         1 

Transferred  from  one  Ward  School  to  the  other     •      18  11 

Total      ...     1020  li 
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Tablb  XXUI. 

Shewing  the  Occupational  and  Illustrating  the  Close  of  Persons  who  send 
their  Children  to  Charity  Schools,  distinguishing  British  and  Foreign 
Schools /torn  National  and  Infant  Schools,  distinguishing  also  the  latter 
as  Schools  in  London  and  Schools  in  the  Suburbs. 


NstiMMl  sad  Chaivh  of  RngUnd 

TRADESand  CALUNGS 
1PARENT8. 

laAmt  Sdioob. 

British  oadFofeign. 

loLoDdoo. 

laSalmrbs. 

number. 

Per-Cmtiig*. 

NuiftlMr. 

E^t-CmUs' 

Bricklayers  S[  Stone- 

r 

77 

3-69 

64 

4-63 

23 

2-80 

CarpeDtert    •     •     • 

105 

4*86 

175 

12-68 

109 

13-26 

140 

6-54 

64 

4*63 

14 

1-70 

Jewellers    &    Gold- 
smiths   •     •     •     . 

.     « 

.          a 

•     . 

.     . 

32 

8-90 

Laboarers     .     .     . 

138 

6*44 

336 

24-34 

16 

1-95 

Laundresses  •     •     . 

79 

3-65 

77 

5«58 

*     • 

.     « 

Mechanics     •     •     . 

60 

2-80 

63 

4-56 

74 

9- 

Policemen     •     .     , 

18 

•84 

43 

3*21 

24 

3* 

Porters     .... 

154 

7-19 

55 

3-98 

50 

6« 

Shoemakers  «     •     . 

152 

7-10 

47 

3-52 

82 

10- 

Smiths     .... 

69 

3-41 

75 

5*63 

53 

7-07 

Servants   Se    House- 
keepers •     .     •     . 

1 

292 

13-64 

77 

5-57 

24 

2-92 

Sempstresses      .     . 

38 

1-73 

15 

1-08 

16 

2- 

StoWemen,     Ostlers, 
Cabmen,  &c     •     . 

535 

25- 

90 

6-53 

36 

4*40 

Tailors     .... 

97 

4-53 

48 

3-27 

120 

14-63 

Widows  &  Mothers 
only 

1 

26 

1-21 

11 

•79 

16 

2. 

Apothecary    .     .     . 

1 

' 

•     . 

•     . 

Bakers     .... 

23 

8 

10 

Butchers  .... 

18 

• 

1 

8 

Clerks  &  Pew-openers 

U 

9 

6 

Chimney  Sweeps 

3 

'   4* 

2 

Greengrocers.     .     . 

9 

6 

15 
•     * 

12 

Gardeners      •     •     . 

2 

24 

Hawkers    &   Street- 

} 

9 

8 

Venders.     .     •     . 

.7-47 

►10- 

45-37 

Hairdressers.     .     . 

5 

9 

7 

Horse-Dealer      .     • 

•     • 

.     • 

1 

Letter-Carriers    .     . 

2 

2 

2 

Pensioners  A  Paupers 

2 

9 

.     . 

Painters,  &c  .     .     . 

33 

34 

17 

Saddlers  .... 

33 

12 

7 

Soldiers  &  Sailors     . 

6 

16 

,     , 

Shopmen.     •     •     • 

3 

. 

4 

_ 

39 

2140 

100* 

1380 

100- 

820 

100- 

jVo/#.— The  National  schools  referred  to  in  thu  Table  are  the  five  National 
schools  in  St.  George's  parish,  two  of  which  are  sitoated  in  South-street, Groavenor* 
square,  two  in  Belgrave-street,  Belrrave-tquare,  and  one  at  Knightsbrigde.  Hie 
Infant  schools  are  those  of  St  Mark's,  and  Parm-street,  booi  situated  near 
Grosvenor-sqiiare.  The  British  and  Foreign  school  \%  situated  in  Ship-yardf 
^•rdonr-alrcat,  S^io. 
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Account  of  the  severai  Schools  supported  wholly^  or  in  JMrt,  by  Charity  in 
the  three  Parishes  of  St,  Oeorge,  St.  James,  and  St.  Anne  Soho. 

I.  St.  George^s  United  Da/y-SchooU  of  Indtistry  and  Instruction^ 
Nos.  2, 3,  4,  and  5.* — ^These  schools,  which  originated  in  an  endow- 
ment of  the  late  Right  Honourable  General  Stuart,  became  a  National 
school  in  1818,  and  was  then  divided  into  two  schools,  one  of  which  ia 
situated  in  South-street,  Grosvenor-square,  and  the  other  in  Belgrave- 
street^  Belgrave-square.  Each  of  these  portions  of  the  original  school 
consists  of  a  boys'  school  and  a  girls'  school,  conducted  on  the  National 
sjstem>  and  superintended  by  one  master  and  one  mistress ;  works  of 
industry  form  an  essential  part  of  the  routine  of  the  school  business. 
Plain  needle- work  is  executed  by  the  girls ;  a  certain  number  of  boys 
are  instructed  as  tailors,  who  make  all  the  clothes  for  the  boys  in  the 
school.  The  boys'  school  in  South-street  contains  250  children,  all 
of  whom,  except  the  younger  portion  of  them,  are  clothed  by  General 
Stuart's  endowment.  The  female  school  consists  of  120,  all  of  whom 
are  clothed.  The  school  in  Belgrave-street  contains  150  boys,  and  90 
girls,  who  are  clothed  in  Kke  manner. 

Besides  General  Stuart's  legacy,  there  are  annual  subscriptions  and 
collections  after  sermons,  which,  tc^ether  with  the  proceeds  of  the  chil- 
dren's work,  form  the  income ;  they  are  under  the  management  of  the 
trustees  of  General  Stuart's  charity,  and  a  board  of  managers  elected  by 
the  subscribers. 

In  the  body  of  the  Report,  these  are  mentioned  as  being  the  firBt  in 
point  of  discipline  and  cleanliness  of  the  Day-schools  which  your  Com- 
mittee have  seen.  They  are  strictly  connected  with  the  Established 
Church,  and  the  rector  of  St.  George's  parish  (being  a  subscriber)  is, 
ex  officio^  vice-president. 

II.  Knightsbridge  National  School  for  Boys  and  Oirls^  No.  6. 
— ^This  school  was  established  in  1821,  in  connection  with  Trinity 
Chapel,  Knightsbridge,  close  to  which  it  is  situated.  It  is  conducted  on 
the  National  system,  by  one  master  and  one  mistress,  who  have  65^  per 
a;nnum,  with  a  house,  &c.  It  is  supported  entirely  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, and  contains  at  present  49  boys,  and  21  girls. 

III.  The  BurUngton  Charity  School  for  Girls^  No.  7.— This 
school,  which  is  in  connection  with  the  Established  Church,  was  origi- 
nally instituted  in  1699  for  instructing  60  poor  girls,  whose  parents  could 
not  afford  them  any  education,  in  reading  and  writing,  and  m  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Christian  religion.  The  increase  of  subscribers,  and  conse- 
quent increase  of  funds,  have  enabled  the  trustees,  from  time  to  time,  to 
augment  the  number  of  children  to  110,  which  is  the  number  now  in 
the  school.  The  trustees  resolved  in  1834  to  admit  children  from  8  to 
10  years  of  age,  and  to  keep  them  until  1 5,  giving  the  preference,  first,  to 
children  of  poor  housekeepers  having  a  legal  settlement  in  the  parish : 
secondly,  children  of  lodgers  having  a  legal  settlement  in  the  parish : 
thirdly,  children  of  poor  housekeepers,  who,  not  having  a  legal  settlement 
in  the  parish,  have  paid  rates  and  taxes  during  a  certain  time :  fourthly, 
children  of  lodgers  who,  not  having  a  legal  settlement  in  the    arish,  have 
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paid  rates  and  taxes  during  a  certain  time.  Each  child  mnst  he  recom^ 
mended  by  a  subscriber,  and  is  admitted,  provided  she  is  able  to  say  the 
Creed,  Lord's  prayer,  and  ten  Commandments,— -was baptized  in  her  in* 
fuicy,  and  is  free  from  disorder  and  infirmity. 

When  she  is  sent  to  service,  clothes  are  given  to  her,  and  if  she  has 
behaved  well  whilst  in  school,  and  brings  a  good  character  after  one 
year's  service,  she  receives  a  Bible  and  1/.,  and  if  she  continues  to 
behave  well,  receives  another  1/.  at  the  end  of  the  second  year. 

The  number  of  girls  educated  at  this  school,  from  1699  to  1725,  were 
350 ;  and  from  1725  to  the  present  time,  there  have  been  wholly  main' 
tainedlSbO. 

This  Charity  possesses  a  large  and  spacious  building,  one  of  the  best  of 
its  kind  in  this  part  of  London.  The  school  is  conducted  by  a  matron  and 
schoolmistress,  one  of  the  parents  of  whom  was  brought  up  in  this  school, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  G.  T.  Andrewes,  who  takes  great  interest 
in  the  well-being  of  the  school,  and  conducts  it  on  his  own  Bystem. 

IV.  Archbiihop  Tenison^s  Grammar  School^  No.  11. — This  school 
was  founded  in  1702  by  Archbishop  Tenison,  formerly  rector  of  this 
parish,  and  is  supported  by  a  share  of  the  pew-rents  of  the  chapel 
m  Regent-street,  which  bears  his  name. 

The  foundation  scholars  are  admitted  (on  the  nomination  of  a  trustee) 
at  9  years  of  age,  are  kept  in  the  school  5  years,  and  are  then 
assisted  in  procuring  an  apprenticeship.  40  boys  are  educated  gratis, 
but  they  have  no  clothing  or  other  advantage.  18  more  are  taken  in  by 
the  master  as  oppidans ;  they  are  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic :  the  whole  school  has  an  appearance  of  something  between  that 
of  a  National  and  a  good  Middling  Day-school  under  one  master.  The 
school-room  is  a  lofty,  spacious,  well-ventilated  chamber,  and  the  whole 
building  being  new  and  well  planned,  has  a  good  and  comfortable 
appearance. 

V.  The  Offertory  School,  No.  8.— This  school,  containing  80 
boys,  is  supported  by  part  of  the  collections  at  the  sacrament  in  the 
church  and  chapels  in  St.  James's  parish,  and  is  of  course  in  strict  con- 
nection with  the  National  church,  which  the  children  attend  as  a  body 
every  morning  in  the  week.  Children  are  admitted  from  7  to  10  years 
of  age,  and  are  instructed  and  clothed  in  a  parochial  school  uniform 
until  the  age  of  14.  Assistance  is  also  given  towards  apprenticing  the 
most  deserving  boys.  They  must  have  been  baptized  in  infancy,  and 
preference  is  given  when  the  baptism  has  taken  place  at  the  parish 
church.  This  school  is  carried  on  in  a  new  building,  not  so  spacious 
nor  so  well  situated  as  those  of  the  Burlington  and  Archbishop  Teni- 
Bon's  schools,  but  well  ventilated  and  suited  for  its  purpose. 

VI.  St,  James's  National  SchoolSf'Sos.  17  and  18. — These  schools 
were  instituted  in  1827,  and  are  supported  by  voluntary  donations  and 
subscriptions  *,  they  are  open  to  all  children  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14, 
on  payment  of  Id,  per  week  each ;  the  present  number  of  scholars 
is  221  boys,  and  132  girls,  who  are  taught  on  the  National  system  of 
mutual  instruction. 

By  way  of  reward,  the  first  classes  and  monitors  are  also  taught 
Scripture  Geography,  in  explanation  of  the  New  Testament.  The  boys 
are  also  instructed  in  the  History  of  England,  the  outlines  of  Qeo^ 
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graphy  by  tbe  help  of  large  maps,  and  bow  to  apply  the  tables  of  weights 
and  measurea  for  the  purposes  of  trade. 

The  schools  are  constantly  visited  and  inspected  by  the  parochial 
clergy,  besides  the  public  examinations  in  May  or  June,  and  November* 
Every  boy  who  has  been  at  this  school  for  3  years,  and  leaves  it,  having 
completed  the  12th  year  of  his  age  with  a  good  character^  is  entitled  to 
a  Bible  and  a  half-sovereign  on  bringing  a  good  character  from  the  master 
whom  he  has  served  for  12  months  complete,  which  rule  also  applies  to 
the  girls. 

There  is  a  provident  institution  in  these  schools,  in  which  weekly 
payments  of  Id,  and  upwards,  are  received  from  the  children  every 
Monday.  These  payments  are  returned  after  8  months.  When  they 
amount  to  6;.,  6«.  6d.  is  paid  in  money,  or  *Js.  in  useful  clothing. 
There  is  also  a  system  of  fines  adopted  in  these  schools ;  they  never  ex* 
ceed  3d.  in  annount,  and  are  imposed  at  the  discretion  of  the  visitor. 

VII.  8i.  James* 8  Sunday  and  Evening  Schools^  Noe.  9  and  10. — These 
Sunday  and  Evening  schools  are  intended  chiefly  for  young  persons  of 
12  years  old  and  upwards,  who  have  passed  through  the  above  schools, 
or  who,  being  engaged  during  the  week  in  service,  or  instructed  at  that 
time  in  private  establishments,  are  desirous  of  improving  in  religious 
knowledge,  and  spending  the  best  part  of  the  Lord's  day  in  the  service 
of  God.  No  payment  is  received  for  their  instruction.  The  boys  meet 
every  Sunday  at  the  chapel  in  Berwick-street,  and  the  girls  in  the 
school-room  adjoining  Archbishop  Tenison's  chapel ;  both  at  half-past 
9  precisely.  Those  who  are  regular  in  attendance  on  the  Lord's  day, 
are  admitted  to  receive  instruction,  in  writing  and  other  subjects,  every 
Monday  and  Thursday  evening,  at  the  National  school-roonus  if  their 
parents  desire  it 

VIII.  Craven-street  Chapel  Schools^  Nos.  15  and  16. — These  schools 
are  conducted  on  the  British  and  Foreign  system,  under  Craven  chapel,  in 
dark  and  by  no  means  commodious  apartments.  They  contain  at  present 
226  boys  and  160  girls,  who  pay  2d  per  week  each,  and  an  additional 
penny  for  writing.  These  payments,  together  with  subscriptions  and 
congregational  collections  in  Craven  chapel,  form  the  support  of  the 
school.  Judging  from  the  number  of  entrances  whidi  take  place  in 
each  year,  the  children  in  these  schools  must  fluctuate  as  much  as  in 
a  Common  Day  school,  and  consequently  there  can  be  little  room  for 
that  moral  improvement  which  is  the  object  of  a  charity  school.  Never* 
theless,  the  discipline  is  great,  and,  as  in  most  British  and  Foreign 
schools,  the  children  seem  to  enter  with  energy  into  the  business  of  their 
own  education.  Although  these  schools  belong  to  the  Independent 
chapel,  and  are  supported  by  subscriptions  and  collections  from  their 
congregation,  they  are  not  confined  to  children  of  parents  belonging  to 
any  particular  religious  persuasion.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
greater  part  of  them  are  the  children  of  persons  who  attend  the  chapel. 
There  is  a  lending  library  attached  to  these  schools,  or  at  least  to  the 
Sunday  school  of  the  same  congregation. 

IX.  The  Scotch  Church  School^  No.  14. — ^This  school  was  founded 
in  1833,  in  connection  with  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and  is  supported 
by  public  subscriptions  and  by  collections  in  the  Scotch  church. 
Swallow-street,  once  a  year. 
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The  bmkiing  in  SwalWw-«trMt  in  wkieh  it  is  bdd,  it  vefj  aiuB  and 
low,  but  it  is  better  adapted  to  the  purpote,  and  is  much  nero  chcerftd 
aad  better  lighted  than  the  school-rooms  «nder  Craven  chapeL  The 
total  number  of  children  at  present  is  116;  they  are  young,  and  the 
greats  portion  of  them  are  girls. 

X.  8i.  Ann^i  Farochial  Sehool^  No.  1.— This  school  was  fbonded  in 
1699.  It  is  supported  hj  voluntary  contributionB,  which  have  been 
allowed  to  accumulate,  and  by  an  endowment.  The  house  in  which  it  is 
established  is  a  commodious  building,  containing  apartments  for  the 
master  and  mistress,  and  idiut  out  from  the  street  by  a  court,  in  the 
manner  of  a  hospital  or  c<^ege.  It  contains  100  boys  and  50  girls,  of 
whom  the  greater  part  are  clothed  in  a  diurity  costume;  the  bm* 
similar  to  those  of  St.  Gkorge*s,  Hanover^uare,  and  the  virls'  one  of  the 
neatest,  though  most  decided,  of  its  kind  in  London.  The  children  are 
taught  on  the  usual  National-school  sptem,  and  in  so  far,  it  may  be 
called  a  National  school,  but  the  instruction  is  entirely  gratuitous,  'fhis 
is  on  the  whole  a  verv  good  school,  considering  the  poor  a»d  Ww 
neighbourhood  in  whicn  it  is  situated,  and  is  equal  in  neatness  and 
order  to  the  South^treet  National  school. 

XI.  Ckristimn  Benenokni Societys  School^ Skip^^ard,  No.  12.— This 
school  was  founded  inl  793,  and  re-commenced  in  1891.  It  is  supported 
entirely  by  voluntary  contributions,  and  is  conducted  on  the  British  and 
Foreign  system.  There  are  at  present  175  boys,  who  ate  admitted 
without  any  limitations  as  to  sect,  although  the  subscribers  are,  for  the 
most  part,  Presbyterians.  The  children  pay  U.  per  week  esieh,  and 
receive  no  clothing  or  other  advantages.  The  schu^-room  is  spaekNH 
and  ury,  and  voy  different  in  appeaiance  from  those  of  endowed 
schools. 

Infant  Schools. 

•^  I.  SL  Mmk\  No.  3.— Thb  school  was  founded  in  the  year  ISai, 
and  is  supported  entirely  by  wDluntary  subscriptions.  1 1  is  held  in  a  very 
spacious  and  airy  building  at  the  back  of  St.  Mark's  church ;  there  is  a 
large  court-yard,  in  which  the  children  pky,  and,  during  summer,  carry 
on  their  school  business.  The  whole  premises  are  separated  from  the 
street  by  a  long  archway,  and  the  advantage  of  this  retirement  and 
ft«edem  from  disturbance  is  very  beneficial.  It  contains  at  pveeent  234 
sohohms,  who  are  taught  stricUy  ua  Mr.  Wild^npin's  system*  by  a 
master  and  mistress,  the  latter  occasionally  taking  the  elder  cbikUea 
into  another  room  for  needle-werk. 

This  school  has  a  savings*  bank  for  the  elder  children  ;  50  money- 
bases  are  provided,  in  which  they  put  their  savingSt  from  Id.  to  64l« 
per  week.  Some  of  the  children  have  had  as  much  as  8«.  or  10«.  at 
once,  and  it  is  calculated  that  at  the  present  time  there  ore  from  bO«.  Is 
60».  in  the  boxes ;  the  money  is  given  to  them  when  they  require  any 
svticle  of  clothing,  and  occasionally  something  is  added  b^  the  Siuiday- 
school  teachers.  There  is  also  a  fund  upon  the  same  principle  for  the 
pwchase  of  books,  to  which  at  thia  time  38  children  and  11  patents  are 
contributors. 

•  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  books  tlms  purchased  during  the 
last  half-year,  from  the  1st  March  to  1st  September^  183$:-— 
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90  Prayer  Books     ....    at  0  6  each. 

15  Prayer  Books     •     •     .     •     ,,  \  %    , 

17  Prayer  Books     .«••»>  2  0     >, 

11  Testameata  ,     ^     •     ,     •    j»  2  0     ^^ 

13  BiUe^      ..«..«,>  2  6    «> 

9  Bibles ,,3  0,, 

13  Bibles ,,4  0,, 

Total     .  "l79 

The  beneficial  effect  of  these  funds  has  been  shewn  in  the  body  of  the 
Report 

The  cbildren  generally  go  from  this  school  to  St.  Gkorge's  National 
school ;  one  is  in  a  great  measure  a  nursery  for  the  other,  and  in  some 
degree  managed  by  the  same  visitors,  both  belonging  strictly  to  the  Es- 
tablished Church. 

II.  8i.  f''eter*9lffant  School,  No.  5. — This  school  bears  the  same  rela- 
lion  to  the  Be^pnave  National  school  which  St.  Mark's  does  to  St.  George's 
school  in  South-street,  but  is  not  on  so  extensive  a  scale. 

III.  Infant  School,  Ranelagh-row,  MUbank,  No.  6. — This  is  usually 
called  Mrs.  Glynne's  school,  having  been  instituted,  and  being  still 
ciiiefly  supported,  by  that  lady.  It  is  held  under  a  small  Wesleyan 
ehapeli  in  a  room  of  sufficient  size,  but  too  low  and  dark  for  the  purpose. 

The  situation,  however,  of  the  school  on  the  bank  of  the  Thames,  and 
in  a  retired  country  spot,  gives  it  a  more  oheerftil  appearance  than  it 
w^uld  otherwise  have.  It  contains  38  infants,  who  are  the  children  of 
a  small  village  congregation  round  a  ftictory  on  that  spot.  It  is  con- 
Anded  by  one  mistress,  and  receives  children  of  all  denominations, 
aHhough,  as  is  the  case  of  most  schools  which  are  held  under  a  chapelj^ 
the  majority  of  the  children  are  those  of  the  congregation. 

IV.  Farm-Street  Infant  School,  No.  4. — ^This  school  is  supported 
entirely  by  voluntary  subscriptions,  and  is  attached  to  no  particular  place 
of  worship,  though  the  master  for  many  years  past  has  been  a  Dissenter, 
and  tiiie  school  is  chiefly  attended  by  the  children  of  Dissenters.  Th^ 
school  is  conducted  on  Mr.  Wilderspin*s  system.  The  building  is  small, 
though,  having  been  built  on  purpose  for  an  infant  school,  it  is  commo- 
dious and  well- ventilated ;  it  contains  at  present  153  children. 

V.  Si,  Jameses  Infant  School,  No.  1 . — ^This  school  is  in  immediate  con  - 
section  with  the  St.  James's  National,  and  the  St.  James's  Sunday  and 
fivening  schools.  The  scholars  are  taught  on  the  usual  plan  by  means 
•f  lessoni)  songs,  cards,  prints,  bead-tables,  &c.;  and  those  who  are 
most  forward,  are  formed  at  times  into  separate  classes,  and  instructed 
Vy  themselves :  one  child  of  a  family  is  required  to  pay  2d.  a  week  for 
itMstruction,  two  children  3d.,  and  three  4d.  On  Sunday  there  is  no 
utteiidance.  The  children  are  admitted  at  2  years  of  age,  and  are  pro- 
moted to  the  National  schools  at  7  or  8,  according  to  the  wishes  of  thdir 
greats,  or  the  number  of  names  on  the  register.  This  school  forms 
part  of  the  general  system  of  Benevolent  Institutions  in  St.  James's 
parish,  and  is  presumed  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  its  lending  library,  &c. 

It  is  proposed  that  when  the  district  churcn  in  Berwick-street  is  com- 
leted,  there  shall  be  another  Evening  school  for  the  children  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  parish,  and  a  third  in  Swallow-street  for  the  children 
j>f  tbe  southern. 

VI.  Cravm  Ckapel  Infant  Sehooiy  No^^.— Thissehoolishi  cemieetion 
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with  the  Charity  schools  of  Craven  chapel  (see  No.  VIII.,  page  478), 
and  is  held  in  a  similar  apartment  un^er.the  chapel,  hy  no  means  airy^or 
well  lighted.  The  children  attending  it  helong  to  the  same  class  as 
those  in  the  two  Charity  schools  hefore-mentioned.  It  is  supported  out 
of  the  same  funds  with  them,  and  is  a  part  of  the  Craven  congregation 
system,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  preceding  Infant  school,  No.  5,  is 
a  part  of  the  general  Benevolent  Institutions  of  St.  James's  parish. 

Sunday  Schools. 

St,  Mark's  Sunday  school^  George-street. — ^This  school  is  attached  Ic 
the  District  chapel  of  St  Mark*s,  and  to  the  Infant  school  of  the  samf 
name,  in  the  building  belonging  to  which  it  is  held.  It  was  foundec^ 
in  1831,  is  under  the  superintendence  and  management  of  the  clergy- 
man of  St.  Mark's,  and  of  course  belongs  to  the  Established  Churdb, 
though  all  children  are  received  who  are  willing  to  conform  to  the  r^;u- 
lations  of  the  school,  and  to  attend  Divine  Service.  At  present  it  has 
12  teachers,  and  158  scholars,  of  whom  130  form  the  average  at- 
tendance. 

CharloUe-street  Chapel  Sunday  school. — Is  attached  to  the  chapd  of 
that  name,  and  is  in  connection  with  the  Church  of  England.  It  is 
held  under  the  same  roof  as  the  chapel  and  as  the  Girls'  Day  school^ 
but  in  a  separate  room  appropriated  and  fitted  up  for  the  purpose.  It 
is  entirely  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Dillon,  the  minis- 
ter of  the  chapel.  It  was  founded  in  1831,  and  contains  at  present  193 
scholars,  of  whom  72  attend  Day  schools  also. 

Ranelagh-road  Sunday  school, — Was  founded  in  the  year  182*7,  and 
now  contains  50  scholars,  of  whom  40  form  the  average  attendance. 
They  are  instructed  by  6  teachers.  The  school  b  held  in  the  room 
under  the  Wealeyan  chapel,  which  bears  the  same  name,  and  with  which 
it  is  connected ;  but  it  admits  children  of  all  denominations. 

GiUingham- street  Sunday  school. — ^Was  founded  in  1836,  is  up- 
ported  by  private  subscription,  and  consists  at  present  of  1 1  teachers* 
with  120  scholars,  of  whom  90  are  said  to  attend  Day  schools  also ;  and 
100  form  the  average  attendance.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  Inde* 
pendent  congregation  of  the  chapel  bearing  the  same  name. 

Shepherd' s-market  Sunday  school, — ^This  school  was  founded  in  1816, 
and  is  supported  by  private  subscription.  It  contains  at  present  12 
teachers  and  110  scholars,  of  whom  90  form  the  average  attendance.  It 
is  in  connection  with  the  Independent  congregation  of  the  chapel,  in  the 
vestry  of  which  it  is  held. 

Robert'Street  Sunday  school. — This  school  was  founded  in  1818,  and 
is  supported  by  public  subscription.  It  consists  at  present  of  20 
teachers,  and  240  scholars,  of  whom  about  170  form  the  average  at- 
tendance. It  could  not  be  ascertained  how  many  of  these  were  attend- 
ing Day  schools  also.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  Robert-street  Inde- 
pendent chapel,  but  receives  children  of  all  denominations. 

Oxford'huUdings  Sunday  school. — ^This  school  was  founded  in  1833, 
is  connected  with  a  congregation  of  Independents,  and  consists  at  present 
of  6  teachers  and  80  scholars.  70  of  the  latter  are  said  to  attend  Day 
fu^hools  also,  and  40  form  the  average  attendance. 

St.  James's  Sunday  and  Evening  «cAooi^.— These  schools,  one  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls,  were  foimded  in  1827.    They  are  connected  with 
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the  EfltaUidied  Church,  and  are  under  the  same  superintendence  as  the 
National  and  Infant  schools  of  the  parish.  The  purpose  for  which  they 
are  instituted  is  to  give  young  persons  who  have  left  the  National  schools, 
or  who  are  engaged  during  the  week-days  in  their  various  occupations, 
an  opportunity  of  acquiring  religious  instruction. 

Those  who  attend  them  are  permitted  also  to  attend  the  Evening 
schools  twice  in  the  week  gratuitously.  When  the  Berwick-street 
chapel  is  completed,  they  will  he  accommodated  in  rooms  appropriated 
to  them. 

Craven  Chapel  Sunday  schools, — ^These  schools,  one  for  hoys  and  one 
for  girls,  were  founded  in  1825,  in  connection  with  Craven  Independent 
chapel,  of  the  general  system  of  which  they  form  a  part.  Thej  are 
supported  hy  congregational  collections  in  that  chapel,  and  hy  private 
subscription.  They  are  held  in  the  rooms  under  the  chapel,  which  are 
sufficiently  spacious  in  point  of  area,  but  are  very  low  and  dark. 

Scotch  Church  Sunday  school, — This  school  was  founded  in  the  year 
1808,  in  connection  with  the  Scotch  Church,  Swallow-street.  It  is  held 
in  the  same  room  as  the  Day  schools,  somewhat  differently  arranged. 
It  consists  now  of  14  teachers  and  181  scholars ;  out  of  which  120  form 
the  average  attendance,  and  150  are  said  to  attend  Day  schools  also. 

Peter-street  Sunday  school. — ^This  school  was  founded  in  1811,  and 
is  in  connection  with  the  Wesleyan  chapel,  in  the  hody  of  which  it  is  but 
indifferently  accommodated.  It  contains  at  present  146  scholars ;  75  of 
whom  form  the  average  attendance,  and  40  are  said  to  attend  Day 
schools  also. 

St,  Anne*s  Sunday  school, — ^This  school  was  founded  in  1835,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Established  Church,  being  the  Sunday  school  of  St. 
Anne's  parish.  It  contains  at  present  10  teachers  and  108  scholars,  80 
of  whom  form  the  average  attendance.  The  number  who  attend  Day 
schools  also,  could  not  be  ascertained.  It  is  supported  by  collections 
in  the  parish  church. 

Crown-street  Chapel  Sunday  school, — ^This  school  was  founded  in 

1823,  and  consists  at  present  of  22  teachers,  and  160  scholars;  78  of 
whom  form  the  average  attendance,  and  40  are  said  to  attend  Day  schools 
also.  It  is  supported  by  public  subscriptions,  and  belongs  to  the  Inde* 
pendent  congregation. 

Grafton-street  Sunday  school, — This  school  was  founded  in  the  year 
1818,  in  connection  with  the  Baptist  congregation  of  the  above  chapel. 
It  has  a  lending  library  and  a  clothing  fund  attached  to  it,  and  consists 
of  22  teachers  and  135  scholars,  110  of  whom  are  said  to  form  the 
average  attendance. 

Chapel-street  Sunday  school. — ^This  school  was  founded  in  the  year 

1824,  in  connection  with  the  Independent  congregation  of  the  chapel.  It 
has  a  lending  library  and  a  benefit  society  attached  to  it,  and  contains  16 
teachers  and  200  scholars,  of  whom  130  form  the  average  attendance. 

Christian  Benevolent  Society's  Sunday  school^  Ship-yard,  fFardour- 
street^  Soho. — This  school  was  founded  in  1813,  in  connection  with  the 
above  society.  It  consists  at  present  of  10  teachers  and  104  scholars, 
50  of  whom  form  the  average  attendance;  64  (12 boys  and  52  girls) 
are  said  to  attend  Day  schools  likewise.  The  room  in  which  it  is  held 
is  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  British  and  Foreign  Day  school  is  held, 
which  is  spacious  and  well  ventilated. 
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Moral  Staiidici  of  the  Porithes  if  8V.  James,  8L  Gwrg^  md  Si. 

Arwe  Soho,  in  the  City  of  fFestminster.    Suppltmetitary  to  the  Third 

Report  of  the  Education  Committee  9f  the  Statistical  Society  of  Lon* 

dok.    By  the  Rev.  Edgbll  Wtatt  Edgsll,  Fellow,  and  Member 

of  the  Education  Committee,  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London. 

[Read  before  the  SMisHad  Society  of  London,  on  Monday,  19M  ofNotfenAer,  1836.] 

Having  had  occasion,  as  a  Member  of  the  Education  Committee  of 

the  Statistical  Society,  to  turn  my  attention  to  the  condition  of  the 

children  of  the  poor  in  the  three  parishes  of  St.  James,  St  Geoi^e,  and 

St.  Anne  Soho — a  Report  upon  the  schools  of  which  has  just  been  laid 

before  the  Society — I  have  been  led  to  consider,  and  to  collect  such 

information  as  I  could  obtain  respecting  the  state  of  the  parents  of  those 

children,  and  the  general  religious  and  moral  condition  of  the  poor 

population  of  the  district. 

Such  information  collected  by  an  individual,  must  necessarily  be  very 
imperfect  A  complete  investigation  into  so  extensive  a  subject,  would 
require  means  and  exertions  beyond  those  which  any  individual  could 
bestow,  and  therefore  belongs  rather  to  a  body  like  the  Statistical  Society* 
It  is,  indeed,  a  matter  for  congratulation,  that  the  Council  of  this  Society 
has  determined  forthwith  to  commence  the  enquiry  into  some  parts  of 
London — ^perhaps  into  these  very  parishes.  If  such  should  be  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Committee  entrusted  with  the  task,  I  hope  tliat  the 
following  information  will  tend  somewhat  to  abridge  their  labours ;  at 
all  events,  it  will  serve  to  throw  additional  light  upon  the  moral  statistics 
of  the  district,  one  branch  of  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  Report 
which  has  just  been  read. 

As  the  following  statements  apply  exactly  to  the  same  part  of  West- 
minster which  has  been  described  in  the  preceding  Report  on  Schools, 
it  will  not  be  necessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  concerning  its  area, 
boundaries,  population,  &c.,  further  than  that  the  parish  of  St.  Anne 
Soho,  contains  a  poor  population,  consisting  of  worKmen,  employed  by 
masters  in  a  number  oi  different  trades,  too  various  to  come  under  any 
classification  (as  may  be  seen  by  the  registers  of  the  children's  parents 
in  the  British  and  Foreign  schools  in  that  paiish.)*  The  parish  of  St 
James,  on  the  contrary,  contains  a  population  in  one  respect  resembhug 
that  of  a  muiufacturing  town.  The  tailors  and  shoemakers  have  there 
their  houses  of  call,  their  societies  and  clubs ;  and  form  a  large,  and  in 
their  own  class  of  hfe  an  influential,  body.  Either  there  are  few  of  them 
in  St.  George^B  parish,  or  they  send  their  children  to  a  better  class  of 
schools,  since  comparatively  few  tailors*  children  attend  St.  George's 
Charity  schools  or  Dame  schools.  The  poor  population  of  this  last 
parish,  at  least  of  that  portion  of  it  lying  between  Regent-street  and 
Park-lane,  consists  in  a  very  large  degree  of  grooms,  ostlers,  and 
others  connected  with  stables  (as  will  be  seen  by  the  number  of  chil- 
dren of  these  people  attending  the  In- Ward  schools.)+  The  poor  popu- 
lation of  the  Out-Ward  of  St.  Georce's  parish,  by  which  is  meant  the 
portion  between  Grosvenor-place  and  the  River,  consists  of  carpenters^ 
bricklayers'  labourers  and  others,  who  have  become  located  there  on 
account  of  the  buildings  which  have  now  for  a  long  time  been  carried 
on  in  those  parts. 

*  See  Education  Report,  Table^KOk  XXIII*  flbld. 
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The  state  of  the  population,  as  far  as  external  observances  of  relifpon 
are  concerned,  will  be  illustrated  in  some  d^;Tee  by  the  Mowing 
tables. 

TiU>le  thewing  the  Number  qf  Churche9  and  other  Piaces  c^f  Worship 
in  the  three  Pariehee  (^  St,  George,  St,  James,  and  St.  Anne  Soho; 
together  with  the  Nvmber  0/ Services,  and  the  Number  of  Persons  they 
Will  reepecHvely  contain. 
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Craven  Chapel     .     . 

Marshall  street.     .     . 

3 

, 

2i 

2300 

860 

A  Chapel  .... 

Shepherd's  Market     . 
Little  Cbapel-st.  Soho 

2 

1 

2 

600 

200 

AChapel  .... 

3 

1 

2 

900 

250 

BaptUt      .     .     . 

AChapel  .... 
Carmel  Chapel    .     . 

Orafton-etreet  .    .    . 

3 

I 

8 

600 

Westboume-ntroet .     . 

4 

1 

2 

400 

i40 

Salem       .,         .     . 

Mead's-court    .     .     . 

4 

1 

2 

600 

450 

Soho  Chapel  .     .     . 

3 

1 

2 

600 

260 

Romu  OuhoUe  . 

St.  PMriek's Chapel. 

Soho 

2 

6 

850 

Warwick          ,.        . 

Warwick-street.    .     . 

2 

i 

6 

', 

700 

.. 

JawiA.    .    .     . 

Sjnasogoe      •    .    , 

St  Alban's-place  .    . 

2t 

• 

6 

6 

470 

•• 

10,930 

•  Services  are  alio  held  at  the  WorUKMse  of  St  James's  parish,  and  at  the  Natlotud  School- 
rooms of  the  same  parish. 

i.t  ?5?  n^^  tervices,  termed  the  ••  Young  Men's  Prayer-meettog,"  is  a  veij  interestinff  one. 
There  is  another  in  Crown-street 

I  In  the  caeeof  the  Syaagogue,  fldi  eohunn  «ppBe»  to  llw  JewiA  Sabbath. 
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The  fint  and  second  cohunns  of  the  foregoing  Table  shew  tbe  deno- 
minations of  Christians  and  the  names  of  the  respective  churches. 

The  third  shews  the  locality. 

The  fourth  and  fifth,  with  their  divisions  and  subdivisions,  shew  the 
number  of  services  on  Sundays  and  week-days,  dividing  these  into  such 
as  are  held  in  the  morning,  and  such  as  are  held,  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  at  least,  after  dark.  By  **  Services  "  is  to  be  under- 
stood the  opening  of  the  doors  for  religious  worship,  without  making 
any  distinction  as  to  the  particular  nature  of  them.  Prayer-meetings 
are  included ;  and  in  the  Catholic  chapels  the  masses  which  take  place 
at  consecutive  hours  are  considered  as  one  service,  inasmuch  as  the 
doors  are  not  closed  between  each,  and  a  portion  of  the  congregation 
remains  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  sixth  column  shews  the  number  of  persons  the  respective 
churches  will  contain,  or  as  it  is  usually  called,  the  number  of  **  sit* 
tings." 

The  last  shews  the  number  of  members  attached  to  each  dissenting 
church. 

With  respect  to  the  ministers  who  attend  to  the  duties  of  these 
several  churches  and  chapels,  so  many  columns  would  be  required 
to  describe  them  correctly,  that  all  mention  of  them  has  been  omitted  in 
the  table.     It  may  here,  however,  be  stated  : — 

1.  That  the  parish  and  district  churches  have  15  clergymen,  to  whom 
parochial  charge  is,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  entrusted,  and 
who,  being  constantly  in  the  district,  have  no  duties  out  of  it.  Besides 
these  there  are  24  clergymen,  who  are,  in  different  ways  more  or 
less  connected  with,  or  concerned  in,  the  Church  which  is  within  these 
limits :  though  most  of  them  have  no  parochial  charge,  and  some  are  not 
always  resident. 

2.  Eight  Protestant  dissenting  chapels  have  one  minister  attached  to 
each,  without  other  charge  than  the  care  of  his  own  congregation ;  five 
more  are  supplied  by  occasional  ministers. 

8.  One  French  Protestant  chapel  has  two  clergymen ;  the  other  has 
one. 

4.  One  Roman  Catholic  chapel  has  three  priests  in  constant  attend* 
ance  upon  it ;  the  other  has  four. 

The  number  of  sittings  in  the  Established  Church  (amounting  to 
24^645)  is  under  one-fourth;  and  the  number  of  sittings  in  other  places 
of  worship  (amounting  to  10,930)  is  about  one-tenth  of  the  whole 
resident  population  of  the  district. 

At  Sunday  morning  services,  all  these  are  occupied,  in  the  case  of  the 
Established  Church  (during  greater  part  of  the  year  at  least).  And  as 
such  congr^ations  consist  of  the  gentry  and  Uieir  dependants,  this 
circumstance  of  their  thus  filling  the  churches  proves  that  one  duty  at 
least  is  well  attended  to  by  this  portion  of  the  community. 

It  will  appear  from  the  tables,  that  what  other  sects  want  in  space, 
they  make  up  in  the  frequency  of  their  services :  indeed  some  chapels 
have  religious  worship  going  on  almost  without  intermission,  from  7 
of  the  Sunday  morning  till  9  at  night.  The  week-day  morning  services, 
which  are  found  in  the  columns  only  against  the  parochial  churches  and 
Roman  Catholic  chapels,  are  by  no  means  so  well  attended  in  the  former 
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M  in  the  latter,  where  100  persons  on  an  average  are  to  be  teen  at  their 
devotions*  every  morning,  during  or  between  the  masses.  As  to  the 
week-day  evening  services,  which  are  found  in  the  column  opposite  to 
the  Proprietary  and  Dissenting  chapels,  they  are  generally  attended  by 
150  persona  at  the  least,  generally  by  more. 

II. — Cf  Prayer  MeetingMy  and  Temperance  Societies*  Meetings. 

In  one  point  of  view  these  may  be  of  less  importance  than  the  ser<* 
vices  in  places  of  public  worship  biefore*mentioned ;  but  in  another  they 
are  more  interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  shew  what  the  lower  orders  are 
disposed  to  do  for  themselves.  These  two  kin«b  of  meeting,  although 
not  exactly  similar,  and,  indeed,  in  the  opinion  of  some  persons,  founded 
on  opposite  principles,  may,  nevertheless,  be  classed  together  in  the 
following  table :  for  all  the  Temperance  Societies'  meetings  begin  with 
prayer;  and  constant  allusion  to  religious  motives  was  made  in  the 
speeches  of  those  who  addressed  the  meetings  at  which  the  writer  of 
this  article  was  present 


Prayer  Meetings.                                          | 

PUceiofMeeiingt.f 

Knmbcr 
in  the  Week. 

Remiirks. 

Browo-street,  Grosvenor-square  .     •     « 

A  very- row,  Bond-street 

School-room,  Shepherd  Vmarket .     •     . 
New-street,  Golden-square     .... 

School-room,  Ship-yard 

School-room,  GilUogbam-street    •     •     • 

Total    .... 

2 

7 

Temperofice  Societies'  Meetings.t                             | 

Westbounie-street 

School-rooms,  Robert-street  .... 
, ,            Oxford  Buildings .     .     • 

,,             Ship-yard 

,,             Farm-street     .... 

Bible  Christians'  Chapel,  St.  George's-pl. 

Totol    .... 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

In  each  alternate  week. 
Lately  commenced. 

•  • 

7 

The  Prayer  Meetings  are  held  in  private  houses  of  that  class  in 

*  The  Roman  Catholics  hare  as  much  the  advantaj^e  in  their  demeanour  as  in 
their  attendance  at  prayer.  The  members  of  the  Church  of  Eni^land  sit  during 
prayer ;  the  Dissentt>rs  generally  stand ;  the  Roman  Catholics  kneel,  or  use  the 
posture  to  which  they  are  invited  by  the  words  of  their  liturgic  hymn : — "Tantum 
ergo  sacramentum  veneremur  cernui.'' 

t  In  Hind-street,  just  out  of  St.  George's  parish,  two  meetings  in  the  wedt  are 
held  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  which  are  said  to  be  well  attended. 

I  Close  to  St.  George's  parish,  in  Chelsea  parish,  is  held  a  Roman  Catholic 
Temperance  meeting.  The  reason  assigned  for  their  not  joining  the  Protestant*  in 
Temperance  meetings  being  "  the  danger  of  conversion." 

VOL.  I.  KO.  VIII.  2  X 
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which  the  Dime  and  Common  Day  schools  are  usually  found.  The  street- 
door  is  left  open,  and  a  lighted  candle  is  placed  upon  the  stairs  to  inrite 
passers-hy  to  enter :  and  it  is  said  that  this  simple  contrivance  often  has 
the  desired  effect.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  are  generally  attended  by 
from  10  to  20  persons ;  of  whom  the  larger  portion  were,  in  the  instances 
witnessed,  young  and  middle-aged  men.  The  frequent  change  of 
locality,  and  the  indifference  with  which  the  subject  is  treated  by  dxwe 
who  do  not  take  an  immediate  interest  in  it,  render  it  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain precisely  the  number  in  existence,  wluch  very  likely  exceeds  the 
number  given  in  the  table.* 

The  Temperance  Societies'  meetings  are  held  in  buildings  constructed 
for  the  purpose,  and  sometimes  in  small  dissenting  chapels,  but  more 
often  in  school-rooms.  The  attendance  is  always  large,  consisting  of 
bricklayers'  labourers,  and  people  who  sell  things  in  the  streets ;  not 
however  without  a  mixture  of  respectable  persons  in  a  higher  rank  of 
life.  The  meeting  is  opened  by  a  chairman  sent  irom  the  Central 
Society,  and  the  subsequent  speakers  are  sometimes  penons  of  the 
lowest  class,  who,  however,  spea!k  by  no  means  badly  in  their  way.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  meetings  a  number  of  persons,  perhaps  on  a  rough 
average  5  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  present,  enrol  their  names  on 
the  Society's  books  kept  there  for  that  purpose. 

III. — Habits  of  Prayer  amongU  Children. 

A  better  insight  into  the  religious  feelings  of  the  poor  than  can  be 
obtained  from  either  of  the  above  enquiries,  would  result  from  an  inves* 
tigation  into*  the  number  of  children  who  are  brought  up  by  their 
parents  with  the  habit  of  saying  their  prayers. 

The  following  table  rests  partly  on  the  authority  of  a  schoolmaster 
who  has  kindly  taken  an  interest  in  the  subject,  and  partly  on  the 
personal  investigation  of  the  writer  at  several  different  schools.  Class  I. 
contains  the  number  of  children,  who,  when  requested  to  repeat  the 
prayers  which  they  said  every  night  on  retiring  to  rest,  repeated  fluently, 
and  in  a  manner  which  shewed  that  they  were  habituated  to  it,  one 
prayer  or  more,  of  a  kind  which  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  must  have 
been  learnt  from  their  parents  at  home.  Some  included  in  this  class, 
repeated  the  prayer  so  general  in  country  villages,  "  Matthew,  Mark, 
Luke,  and  John,"  with  various  alterations  and  additions ,  others  some 
little  hymn,  or  some  prayer  including  the  names  of  members  of  their 
family.  Class  II.  contains  the  number  of  children  who  repeated  prayers 
in  a  manner  which  shewed  that  they  were  habituated  to  say  them ;  but 
prayers  taken  from  the  church  service  or  used  in  the  school  which  they 
attended,  and  therefore  in  a  great  measure  shewing  that  the  practice 
had  originated  with  the  child  and  not  with  the  parents.  Class  III. 
contains  the  number  of  children  who  answered  that  they  said  their 
prayers ;  but,  with  respect  to  whom,  it  was  pretty  evident,  from  their 
manner  and  hesitation,  that  they  did  not.  Class  IV.  gives  the  number 
of  those  who  answered  decidedly  in  the  negative,  or  rather  did  not 
apprehend  the  meaning  of  the  question. 

*  None  ^hich  are  held  in  places  of  worship  are  here  roentionedj  being  inelnded 
under  the  head  of  Services,  in  the  previous  table. 
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CUmI    .     . 
,      2    .     . 

„     4    .     . 

Total     .     . 

No. 

Per-C«nUge 

21 
60 
36 
21 

15-22 

43-48 
26-08 
15-22 

138 

100- 

IV, — Benefit  and  Friendly  Societies, 
The  following  is  the  list  of  these  institutions  given  in  the  Par- 
liamentary Return  of  1837,  which  are  for  the  purpose  of  providing 
against  sickness  and  misfortune,  and  very  generally  also  for  providing 
the  means  for  the  burial  expenses  of  the  members  and  their  families. 
The  list  shews  also  the  date  of  their  establishment,  and  the  places  at 
which  they  are  held.    They  are  in  number  40 : — 

List  qf  Friendly  Societies  in  the  Parishes  qf  St,  George,  St.  James,  and 
St,  Anne  SoKo,  in  the  Year  1837,  disiinguithing  mose  for  Females 
from  those  for  Men ;  and,  among  the  latter,  those/or  particular  Classes 
from  those  which  are  general. 


Names. 


Placet  where  EiUbUahed. 


Date  of  Enndment. 


FaiENDLY  SOOIBTIKS  FOR  FeMALIS. 

SitteTB  of  Humanity  .     .     The  Craven  Armt,  Marthal-st,     18  October,  1831. 

Carnaby-market. 
United  Sisters     .     •     •     The  Craven  Arms,  Marshaltt.,     15  October,  1833. 

Camaby-market. 

Friendly  Socibtibs  fob  Pabticulab  Classbs  op  Mbh. 


Wtft^rn  Benefit  Society 
of  Saddlers,  Harness* 
Makers,  &c. 

Upholsterers'  Friendly  Be- 
nefit Society. 

Operative  Masons     .     • 

The  Tailors*  Benevolent 
Institution  or  Benefit 
Society. 

Wind  Musical  Instrument 
Makers'  Burial  Society. 

Friendly  Society  of  Gen- 
tlemen's Servants. 

The  Occidental  Benefit 
Society  of  Painters. 

The  Friendly  Carpenters 
and  Joiners. 

The  Hope  Benefit  Society 
of  Painters  &  Glaiiers. 


The  Vernon's  Head  Tavern,  No. 
32,  North  Audley-street. 

The  Kine's  Arms,  Poland-street, 

Oxford-street. 
The  George,  Great  Chapel-st., 

Soho. 
The  White  Horse,  West-row, 

Carnaby-market. 

The  Cock,  Grafton-itreet,  Soho 

The    Old    Chesterfield   Arms, 

Shepherd's-market. 
The  Barley  Mow,  Park-street . 


The  Good  Samaritans     « 

United  Friendly  Society . 
Social  Friends     •     •     . 

Union  Society      •     •     « 


The  Running  Hone,  Duke-st, 
Grosvenor-squ  are. 

Coach  and  Horses,  Great  Marl- 
borough-street. 
Gbnbral  Fribmolt  Socibtibs. 

The  Britannia,  Berwick-street, 
Oxford -street. 

Golden  Lion,  Wardour-st.,  Soho 

The  Berkeley  Arms,  John<€t., 
Berkeley-square. 

Oliver's  Mount,  Mount -row, 
Berkeley-square. 


1  October,  1829. 

3  January,  1831. 

4  July,  183L 

18  October,  1831. 

2  April,  1832. 

19  April.  1832. 
16  October,  1832. 

6  April,  1835. 
4  April,  1836. 

28  January,  1830. 

13  April,  1830. 
26  October,  1830. 

Ditto. 
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Namat. 


riaees  where  EttabUthod. 


Dale  of  Biurolment. 


Oxford  Good  Intent 

United  Britons    •     .     . 

The  Safety     .     .     .     . 

Sons  of  Briton  .  .  . 
Western  Union  .  .  • 
Sons  of  Humanity     .     • 

Friendly  Benefit  Society 

Associated  Britons    •     • 

Free-Born  Britons  •  • 
Loyal  Hodneys     •     •     . 

St.  James's  Union  •  • 
Ancient  Union  Society  . 
The  Sovereign      •     •     , 

The  Abercrombic  Society 

Friendly  Brethren     •     • 

Amicable  Society      •     • 
The  Protector 
Ancient  Britons 

True  Britons  • 

Oxford  Union 

The  Hope  •     • 

Hearts  of  Oak 

The  Chesterfield  Union  . 

United  Friends  .  .  • 
The  Benevolent  Brothers 


GsMSRAi.  Frisndly  Socibtibs — {amimued), 

3  January,  1831. 


The  Crown,  Crown-ct.,  Princes- 
street,  Soho. 

Oliver's  Mounts  Mount -row, 
Davis''street,  Berkeley-sq. 

Mills's  Coflfee-llouse,  Gerrard- 
street..  Soho. 

The  Green  Man,  Berwick-vt 

The  Cock,  Grafton-st.,  Soho    . 

The  Prince  of  Wales's  Feathers, 
Grosvenor-place,  Pimlico. 

The  George,  Grafton  •  street, 
Westminster. 

Queen*s  Head,  Queen's  Head- 
court,  St.  James's. 

Albemarle  Arms,  South-street 

The  Albion,  Duke-street,  Gros- 
venor-square. 

The  Grapes,  Up.  St  Martin's-la. 

The  Phoenix,  Staoey-st.,  Soho  . 

The  Three  Doves,  Berwick-st., 
Soho. 

The  Barley  Mow,  Paik-street, 
Grosvenor-square. 

The  Albion,  Duke-street,  Gros- 
venor  square. 

The  George,  Wardour-st.,  Soho 

The  White  Horse,  Rupert-street 

The  Grosvenor  Arms,  Belgrave- 
place. 

The  Old  Chesterfield  Arms, 
Shepherd's-market,  May-fair. 

The  Sun  and  Thirteen  Cantons, 
Silver-street,  Golden-square. 

The  Craven  Arms,  Marshal-st, 
Golden-square. 

The  Running  Footman,  Charles- 
street,  Berkeley-square. 

The  Old  Chesterfield  Arms, 
Shepherd  *s-market,  May-fair. 

The  Harp  Tavern,  Jermyn-st. . 

The  Three  Compasses,  Silver- 
street,  Golden -square. 


20  January,  1831. 

4  April,  1831. 

Ditto. 
Ditto. 
Ditto. 

27  June,  1831. 

28  July,  1831. 

18  October.  1831. 
2  January,  1832. 

EKtto. 

19  January,  1832. 
2  April,  1832. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
9  May,  1832. 
Ditto. 

10  July,  1832. 

20  October,  1332. 
25  October,  1832. 

Ditto. 

23  October,  1834. 

April,  1835. 
14  January,  1836. 


V. — Savings*  Banks, 

There  are  no  Savings'  Banks  in  this  district  excepting  such  as  are 
opened  by  Clergymen  for  the  use  of  their  parishioners,  in  yfhich  small 
deposits  are  received,  and  returned  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  an  addi- 
tion either  in  money  or  articles  of  clothing.  These  are,  however, 
strictly  speaking,  charitable  institutions,  and  as  such  will  not  at  present 
be  further  described.* 

VI . — Reading  and  Literaiure. 

That  the  two  following  tables  throw  a  light  on  the  style  of  reading 
which  prevails  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people,  will  be  readily 

*  The  Charitable  Institutions  of  the  Metropolis  will  probably  form  the  subject 
of  a  future  article.  In  St.  James's  parochial  Savings*  Fund  there  are  990  dapo* 
sitors  of  above  iCl  each  on  the  average. 
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ftchttitted  by  uiy  one  who  conBiders  how  entirely  the  reading  of  the 
men  is  confined  to  newspapers,  and  how  little  opportunity  females  and 
young  people  in  these  classes  have  of  obtaining  books,  except  through 
the  medium  of  the  cheapest  circulating  libraries.  It  is  true  that  domestic 
servants  generally  have,  or  might  have,  the  use  of  the  libraries  belong- 
ing to  their  masters  and  mistresses  ;*  but,  whether  from  supposing  them 
to  contain  none  but  '^  good "  books,  or  irom  having  too  much  other 
employment,  it  is  certain  they  very  seldom  take  advantage  of  this  privi- 
lege. There  are  also  parochial  and  lending  libraries,  in  each  of  the 
three  parishes,  attached  to  the  parochial  or  dissenting  schools;  still  it 
is  probable  that  the  number  of  persons  who  avail  themselves  of  these  is 
a  very  small  portion  of  the  whole  population.  The  great  mass  of  read- 
ing is  from  the  newspapers  and  small  circulating  libraries,  and  the 
numbers  and  qualities  of  these  last  will  be  seen  at  once  by  inspection 
of  the  following  lists : — 

T7ie  Number  of  Books  found  in  10  small  Circulating  Libraries  in  the 
Parishes  of  St.  George^  St,  James,  and  St,  Anne, 

Per  centaKe 
Nnmber.  -  proportioD. 

Novels  by  Walter  Scott>  and  Novels  in  imitation  of  him;)  ^gg  ^.*« 

Gait;  &C.         •         •         •         .         •         .         •         *  j 

Novels  by  Theodore  Hook^  Ljtton  Bulwer,  &&          •         .  41  1*87 

Novels  by  Captain  Marryat,  Cooper,  Washington  Irving,  &c  115  6*24 

Voyages,  Travels,  History  and  Biography          .         •         .  136  6*21 

Novels  hy  Miss  Edgeworth,  and  Moral  and  Religious  Novels  49  2 * 27 

Works  of  a  eood  character^  Dr.  Johnson,  Goldsmith,  ftc.     .  27  I  •23 

Romances,  Castle  of  Otranto,  &c 76  3*46 

Fashionable  Novels,  well  known       •         •         *         •         .  439  20* 
Novels  of  the  lowest  character,  being  chiefly  imitations  ofj 

Fashionable  Novels,  containing  no  good,  although  pro- >  1C08  46* 

bably  nothing  decidedlv  bad      .         •         •         «         •  j 

Miscellaneous  Old  Books,  Newgate  Calendar,  &c       •         .  86  3*92 

Lord   Byron's  Works,  Smollett^s  do.,  Fielding^s  do.,  GiU  ^a  i.<»o 

Blas.&c I  39  1  78 

Books  decidedly  bad 10  •45 

Total        .         .         .       2192  100* 

The  above  table  shews  the  proportions  of  the  different  characters  of 
books  found  in  10  libraries  which  have  been  thoroughly  analyzed  and 
counted.  The  catalogues  of  15  more  libraries  have  been  looked  over  by 
the  writer,  and  by  publishers  who  have  kindly  lent  their  assistance,  and 
have  been  found  to  contain,  upon  the  whole,  a  class  of  books  in  a  trifling 
degree  better.  In  the  other  libraries  visited,  permission  was  Tuot  obtained 
to  take  a  copy  of  the  catalogues,  or  no  catalogue  was  kept ;  yet  even  in 
these  last  some  knowledge  of  the  books  was  obtained  by  inspecting  them 
on  the  shelves.     There  are  in  all  88  small  libraries  in  the  district. 

In  one  instance  only,  and  this  is  worthy  of  remark  as  reflecting  great 
credit  on  the  parties  who  keep  and  use  these  small  circulating  libraries, 
were  any  books  of  an  immoral  character  found ;  and  in  the  case  of  this 
exception,  the  books  were  kept  on  a  separate  shelf  atid  not  intended  for 
general  circulation,  but,  as  the  person  who  kept  the  shop  stated,  "  for  the 
use  of  the  waiters  of  a  neighbouring  hotel,  who  were  sent  out  for  them 
by  the  gentry  attending  the  coffee-room." 

*  The  Editor  is  acquainted  with  one  gentleman,  a  worthy  baronet,  who  takes  in 
a  second  copy  of  the  Penny  and  Saturday  Magazines  solely  for  the  use  of  his 
servants^— [Bd.] 
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Nmoipapefi  and  other  PubtieaHom/Mmd  in  the  Cq^M.  Public^  and  Eating 
hotuet  in  the  Ptxrithee  of  St,  George.  St,  Jamee,  and  St.  Anne  Soho, 


PUBLICATIONS. 


Review*. 

Quarterly 

Edinburgh  .  •  .  # 
Briluh  and  Forei^  .  . 
London  and  Wetlminster 

Newepmpert. 
Athennum 
Age     .     . 
Beirg  Life  in  London 
BelPs  Mewenger 
Court  Journal 
Courier     •     . 
Cleavers  Penny  Gazette 
Crown .     • 
Era      .     . 
Examiner 
Figuro 
Globe  .     . 
Globe  and  Traveller 
John  Bull .     .     . 
London  Journal  . 
Morning  Chronicle 
Morning  Pott 
Morning  Herald  . 
Morning  Advertiser 
Magnet     •     .     • 
Newn   •     •     .     • 
Observer  t     .     . 
Patriot      •     .     • 
Paul  Pry    .     .     . 
Penn^  Satirist 
Satirist      •     •     • 
Standard  •     •     . 
Star     .... 
Spectator  •     .     . 
Sun      .... 
Sunday  Herald     • 
Sunday  Timet 
Times  .... 
Town   .... 
Weekly  Dispatch. 
Weekly  Chronide 
Weekly  Post  .     . 

Country  Papert. 
Brighton  Patriot  • 
Bristd  Mirror.     . 
Cambrian  •     •     . 
Dublin  Register  . 
Dublin  Freeman's  Journal 
Dublin  Evening  Mail 
Edinburgh  Patriot 
Glasgow  Herald  • 
Glasgow  Liberator 


m 


28 
2 

20 

1 
4 

55 

1 

33 

248 

'2 
8 


33 

1 

37 

28 

3 

189 

2 


PUBLICATIONS.. 


& 


Liverpool  Mercury  . 
Northern  Liberator  . 
Stamford  Mercury  . 
Welshman  .  .  • 
Scotsman  .     •     •     . 

Bremek  Pt^er$. 
Almanac  de  Commerce 
Almanac  de  Gotha    . 
Bon  Sens  .... 
Constitutionnel    .     . 
Courier      .     •     .     • 
Journal  des  Dihats  . 
Gazette  des  Tribunaux 
Messager  .... 
National    .... 
Parterre    .... 
Panorama  de  Londres 
Sicile 

PubScaiiont. 

Bentley's  Mittcellany 

Box's  Miscellany  .     . 

Blackwood's  Magazine 

British  Almanac,  &c. 

Chambers*     Edinburgh 
Journal.  .     • 

Casket      .... 

Calendar  of  Horrors . 

Doctor       .... 

Engineers*    and    Archi- 
tects' Journal  .     . 

Frazer's  Magazine     . 

Franklin's  Mi>cellany 

Guide  to  Knowledge  . 

Lancet      .... 

Literary  Gazette  .     . 

Mechanic's  Mas;azine 

Metropolitan  Maguzine 

Mirror 

M  usical  World     . 

Monthly  Magazine    . 

New  Monthly  Magazine 

Nicholas  Nickleby     . 

Pickwick  .... 

Penny  Magazine  . 

Penny  Story-teller 

Saturday  Magazine  . 

Tales  of  the  Wars     . 

Tait's  Magazine  .     . 

United  Service  Journal 

Wars  of  Europe  .     . 

Wilson's   Tales   of   the 
Borderers    .     •     , 

Weekly  Magazine 


£sSai 


10 
10 

6 

16 

5 

4 
3 
2 

1 

9 


*  This  part  of  the  list  WM  obUioedwitii  irreat  diflbaUy  firom  the  pubUosos;  nor  would  it  pro- 
bably have  b«en  obtained  fo  correctly,  but  flinnigk  the  perseverance  <Jf  a  vejy  sealoai  aj^eot. 
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yil.'^Crifninal  StatUHc*. 

Upon  this  head  very  full  infonnation  will  be  found  in  the  two  Tables, 
at  the  end  of  this  article,  obligingly  furnished  by  the  Commissioners 
of  Police,  and  in  the  comparison  drawn  from  them.  It  is  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance  that  the  limits  of  the  C.  division  of  police  are  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  the  three  parishes  under  notice.  A  small  portion 
in  the  south-east  is  included  in  the  police  district  which  belongs  to  other 
parishes ;  but  on  the  other  hand,  a  larger  section  of  the  soutn-westem 
extremity  is  excluded,  leaving,  however,  by  far  the  greatest  part  of  the 
two  districts  identical,  and  thus  affording  the  means  of  an  accurate  com- 
parison with  the  rest  of  the  metropolis. 

In  comparing  these  two  Tables,  the  former  relating  to  the  whole 
of  the  metropolitan  police  district,  and  the  latter  to  the  division  of  St. 
James's,  with  the  view  of  discovering  the  nature  and  prevalence  of 
offences  within  the  latter  portion,  the  following  results  are  deduced. 

It  is  to  be  reffretted  that  neither  the  number  of  the  population  in  this 
division,  nor  ike  proportion  which  it  bears  to  that  of  the  whole  dis- 
trict, can  be  stated;  other  means  of  comparison  must  therefore  be 
adopted. 

The  proportion  which  the  number  of  persons  taken  into  custody  in  this 
division  bears  to  the  total  number,  is  11*7;  but  if  the  five  following 
minor  classes  of  offences  be  excluded  from  the  comparison,  viz.,  Drunk- 
enness, Disorderly  Characters,  Prostitutes,  Suspicious  Characters  and 
Vagrants,  the  proportion  becomes  reduced  to  6*6.  The  rate  of  these 
classes  alone  is  14  *  5.  These  facts  shew  that  there  is  a  great  prepon- 
derance of  these  offences  in  this  division,  which  is  confirmed  by  the 
observation  and  experience  of  the  officers  of  police. 

Upon  a  comparison  of  the  sexes,  it  appears  that  in  this  division  the 
number  of  females  apprehended  is  proportionally  greater  than  in  the 
remainder  of  the  district,  the  proportion  being  38  m  100  individuals, 
while  in  the  remainder  of  the  aistrict  it  is  only  33  in  100,  a  difference 
of  5  per  cent.  This  excess,  it  must  be  observed,  is  not  confined  to  the 
disorderly  and  suspicious  classes  of  offence,  but  is  equally  great  among 
those  of  assaults  and  simple  larceny,  the  difference  being  4  per  cent,  in 
the  former,  and  7  per  cent,  in  the  latter  instance.  One  other  point  is 
worthy  of  notice,  although  it  may  probably  arise  from  a  greater  strictness 
of  practice  in  entering  the  charges  at  the  station-houses.  Whilst  the 
proportion  of  female  to  male  Drunkards,  Suspicious  Characters,  and  Va- 
grants, is  greater  in  this  division  than  throughout  the  whole  district, 
yet  the  proportion  of  Disorderly  Characters  is  considerably  less,  being 
only  31 '  per  cent.,  while  in  the  remainder  of  the  district  it  is  36*5. 

The  next  subject  for  consideration  is  the  nature  of  the  offences.  As 
the  proportion  which  the  population  of  this  division  bears  to  that  of  the 
whole  district  cannot  be  shewn,  the  most  obvious  way  of  discovering  the 
kinds  of  offences  most  prevalent  in  this  division  cannot  be  employed ; 
but  they  may  be  exhibited  in  another  way,  by  calculating  the  proportion 
which  the  number  of  persons  apprehended  for  each  class  of  offence  in 
the  division  bears  to  the  number  in  the  same  class  throughout  the  whole 
district,  and  examining  how  much  the  result  in  each  case  exceeds  or 
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falls  short  of  the  proportion  between  the  total  number  of  offences  of  all 
classes.  The  latter  was  stated  to  be  1 1  •  1  per  cent.,  including  the  five 
most  trivial  and  most  numerous  classes  of  offences,  viz.,  Vagrants,  which 
amount  to  20*5  percent;  Suspicious  Characters,  amounting  to  20*2 
per  cent. ;  Drunkenness  to  11  *  1  per  cent. ;  Prostitutes  to  13 '  2  per  cent. ; 
and  Disorderly  Characters,  which,  as  before  observed,  are  less  numerous 
in  this  division,  to  9 '  2  per  cent. 

If,  however,  these  five  classes  be  excluded,  the  proportion  is  6*6  per 
cent,  and  with  these  figures  the  comparison  should  rather  be  made.  In 
some  of  the  classes  the  number  of  cases  is  so  small  as  not  to  admit  of  a 
fair  contrast ;  and  in  others  no  offences  whatever  occurred  within  the 
division. 

In  general  the  Offences  against  the  Person  are  proportionably  few ; 
murder  and  manslaughter  are  below  the  average,  and  of  some  heinous 
crimes  there  are  no  instances  whatever,  but  the  number  of  attempts  to 
commit  an  unnatural  crime  is  very  large,  amounting  to  5  in  number,  or 
38*  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  committed  in  the  district  Assaults 
are  somewhat  more  numerous  than  in  the  rest  of  the  district,  particu- 
larly attempts  to  rescue  from  custody,  and  to  obstruct  police  constables 
on  duty. 

The  number  of  Offences  against  Property  committed  with  Violence  is 
very  small,  comprising  only  4  out  of  50  cases  of  burglary,  while  there 
are  no  cases  of  breaking  or  entering  into  dwelling-houses  or  buildings, 
and  none  of  robbery.  This  fact  deserves  notice ;  and  as  the  district  is 
verv  wealthy,  the  absence  of  offences  of  this  kind  can  only  be  attributed 
to  the  excellent  watch  maintained  by  the  police. 

The  next  division  of  the  table  contains  Offences  against  Property  com- 
mitted without  Violence.  It  was  to  be  expected  that  the  cases  of  cattle- 
stealing  would  be  few,  unless  perhaps  that  of  horses  be  excepted. 
There  were,  however,  no  cases  of  this  latter  class  in  183*7.  Of  larcenies 
in  a  dwelling-house  to  the  value  of  bL  there  was  a  great  excess,  presenting 
14  out  of  the  63  cases  which  occurred  in  the  whole  district,  but  of  other 
larcenies  in  a  dwelling-house,  there  was  a  very  remarkable  deficiency, 
the  number  being  only  2  out  of  549  cases.  The  proportion  of  other 
kinds  of  larceny  was  not  much  in  excess ;  that  of  simple  larcenies  being 
rather  less  than  the  general  ratio.  The  remaining  offences  in  this  divi- 
sion of  the  table  do  not  call  for  any  remark,  with  the  exception  of  cases 
of  pawning  illegally,  and  imlawful  possession  of  goods,  the  proportion  of 
which  is  very  small. 

Of  the  two  cases  of  Arson  in  the  whole  district,  one  occurred  in  this 
division.  The  number  of  cases  of  wilful  damage  is  little  more  than  half 
the  average  ratio.  Cases  of  forgery  amounted  to  22*  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number  committed  within  the  police  district,  and  those  of  coining 
to  10*8  per  cent.  In  the  remaining  division  of  miscellaneous  offences 
only  one  class  besides  those  before-mentioned  requires  notice,  viz., 
Nuisances  under  Metropolitan  Street  Act,  Sewers,  &c.,  whicli  amount 
to  16*3  percent 

One  remarkable  though  not  wholly  unexpected  feature  presented  by 
this  division,  is  the  proportionably  greater  number  of  educated  persons 
taken  into  custody.    The  following  abstract  will  best  shew  this  iaet« 
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Per  Centage  Proportion  qf  Individuals  possessing  the  several  following 
Degrees  qf  Instruction,  to  the  total  number  taken  into  Custody. 

In  the  In  the  remainder 

DiTisioD.  of  the  Distriet. 

Could  neither  read  nor  write 31*5  Per  Cent.       46*    Per  Cent. 

Could  read  only,  or  read  and  write  imperfectly    48*         ,,  43*1       ,, 

Could  read  and  write  well 18*         ,,  9*4       ,, 

Had  received  a  superior  education   •     •     •      2*5      ,,  1*5      ,, 

100*  100* 

In  the  two  best  instructed  classes  tbe  ^proportion  is  nearly  double 
in  this  division,  and  the  number  totally  uninstructed  is  very  much 
smaller. 

This  difference,  however,  occurs  almost  wholly  among  the  cases  of 
common  assaults,  wilful  damage,  disorderly  characters,  and  drunken- 
ness, to  which  offences  educated  persons  are  most  addicted,  who,  from 
their  superior  circumstances  in  life,  are  generally  removed  ^om  the 
temptations  to  commit  more  serious  offences.  This  will  be  seen  in  the 
following  statement  referring  to  the  division  of  St.  James's. 

Cases  of  Asaaall, 

Wilftil  Damage,  Other 

Diaorderly  Chaiacteni.  Cases. 
and  Drankeuness. 

Could  neither  read  nor  write 27*    Per  Cent.  40 '5  Per  Cent. 

Could  read  only,  or  read  and  write  imperfectly      47*5      ,,  49*1       ,, 

Could  read  and  write  well 22.         ,,  10*         ,, 

Had  received  a  superior  education     .     •     »      3*5      ^,  '4      1, 

100*  100* 

Here  it  will  be  seen  that  the  excess  in  this  class  is  very  great  among 
the  educated  persons,  who  amount  to  25*6  per  cent.,  while  in  the 
commission  of  other  kinds  of  offences  they  amount  only  to  10  •  4  per 
cent. 

The  same  is  not  the  case  in  the  remainder  of  the  district.  There  the 
proportion  of  persons  taken  into  custody  for  the  offences  above  specified, 
was  as  follows : — 

Could  neither  read  nor  write  •••••••  40*8  Per  Cent» 

Could  read  onlv,  or  read  and  write  imperfectly  •     •  45  *         , , 

Could  read  and  write  well .     .......  11*8       ,, 

Had  received  a  superior  education      •     •     .     .     .      2*4      ,, 

100  • 

These  proportions  differ  little  from  those  of  the  total  number  of  per- 
sons apprehended  for  all  kinds  of  offences  in  the  same  portion  of  the 
district 

The  superior  instruction  of  the  offenders  in  this  division  will  be 
shewn  in  a  very  strong  light  in  the  following  table,  which  exhibits  the 
per  centage  proportion  of  the  total  number  of  offenders,  and  of  the 
classes  above  specified  within  the  division,  to  the  same  classes  in  the 
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wbde  diftrict,  and  a  similar  oompanion  of  the  educated  and  uneducated 
ofiimden  in  Uie  tame  clanea.  If  the  degree  of  instruction  were  the 
same  throughout  the  district,  the  proportbns  of  the  latter  would  be  in 
eadi  case  sunilar  or  approximate  to  the  former,  but  the  contrast  is  very 
striking. 

Per  Centage  Prcportim  qf  Offender  m  the  8i.  Jamm^B  Division  to  those 
in  the  whole  qfihe  Police  District. 


Can  neither  lead  nor  write  . 
Can  read  on\j,  or  read  aodl 

write  imperieetlT  •  .  j 
Can  iMd  and  wnte  wall  . 
Have  received  a  sapariorl 

education    .     •     •     •     j 

Proportion  of  Total  Nnm-I 
ber  of  Offenders  .     .     / 

AUkiade 

of 
Oflfeneee. 

Common 
Aeenolts. 

WUftil 
Damage. 

Dieotdnly 
Chaiactare. 

Dnmkm. 
neee. 

Other 
OiEMioaa. 

Percent. 
8-4 

12-9 

20-2 

17*6 

Percent. 
6- 

8- 

12«& 

17-4 

PteCent 
1*7 

2*9 

7*2 

22*6 

FtoC«Bt. 
6-9 

10*6 

15*9 

8-5  . 

Percent. 
12-7 

18-1 

80* 

24- 

Percent 
8-9 

9*9 

7-6 

1-2 

11-7 

7*8 

3-7 

9-2 

17-7 

9- 

If  this  division  resembled  the  rest  of  the  district,  the  figures  in  each 
of  the  columns  ought  to  be  about  the  same  as  those  in  the  bottom  line ; 
but  it  will  be  seen  how  greatly  the  educated  classes  preponderate  in  the 
first  five  columns,  while  in  the  last  they  actually  are  less  numerous, 
confirming  what  has  been  stated  with  respect  to  the  excess  of  edu- 
cated  persons  being  confined  to  the  offences  distinguished  in  the  pre- 
ceding table. 

It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  that  only  one  female  is  to  be  found 
among  the  persons  who  had  received  a  superior  degree  of  instruction, 
and  that  was  a  case  of  vagrancy,  and  very  probably  one  of  misfortune. 

To  recapitulate,  therefore,  it  appears  that  (mences  arising  firom 
drunken  and  disorderly  conduct  are  very  frequent  in  this  division ; 
but  that  they  are  committed  chiefly  by  persons  in  a  rank  of  life  above 
the  labouring  classes — that  crimes  of  violence,  housebreaking,  and 
violent  robbery  are  rare — that  larcenies  in  dwelling-houses  are  also 
rare;  but  when  they  do  occur,  the  amount  of  property  taken  is  above 
the  average,  confirming  the  fact,  before  noticed,  of  the  opulence  of  the 
division ; — ^that  the  proportion  of  vice  or  crime  among  females  is  greater 
than  in  the  rest  of  the  district :  and,  lastly,  that  the  proportion  of  in- 
structed persons  taken  into  custody  is  considerably  mater  in  this 
division,  but  Uiat  it  is  confined  to  cases  of  disorderly  or  drunken 
conduct. 
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Table  shewing  the  Number  of  Persons  taken  into  Custody  throughout  the 
whole  qf  the  Metropolitan  Police  District,  in  the  Year  1837  ;  together  with 
the  Degree  qf  Instruction  possessed  by  the  tame. 


OFFENCES. 


Total 
inttMYMrin7. 


nsadonlj. 
orRMdflBd 

Wrtta 
ImjWKfcctiy. 


iBdWiHi 


T?" 


No.1.  OCfeooeaftsainstlhePeTtoii. 

bySOiooting  at»  Stabbing, Admtnhtw- ) 

—  by  Cattms  &  WoimdinA,  wHh'inteiii  &o. 

by  Conoealmg  Birth oTtheirlnltoti  .  . 

Muisiaufl^ter 

Sodomy •^.  .  •  . 

AuaidtB,  with  intent  to  cemiiiit,&e.  .  . 

Extorting  Money  under  thrata,  &e.  .  . 

Rape ••. 

Anaultik  with  intent  to  oonuait,^  ,  . 

Bestiality 
BiKaonr. 
CiSldDra 

Steal 

AflBaults, Common   ■••••••••■• 

Attempting  to  Reacne  ftom  Gostoay   •  • 
Obatnicting  Police  Oooatablea  on  Unty  . 

No.  2.   OfienoeaagafaMt  Property  comndtted 
with  Violence. 

BraS^  into  a  bwelUng-hooae'aod  StoaUng 
— —  into  a  DweUing-houae,  with  intent,  ftc. . 

within  the  Curtilage  of  a  Dwellbig-  \ 

bouae  and  Stealing  ..•....•.../ 

Sbopa,  Wazehouaea.Coantbig-houMa,&c. 

Robbery 

No.9.  Ofbnoetagainat Property ooounilled 
without  V&Qlenoe. 

Cattle  Stealhig 

Horsestealing  » 

Sheep  StealixiM  i 

Larceny  in  a  uwelling-hoiise  to  v  aloe  of  £& 

in  a  Dwelling^hooae 

— —  from  the  Person 

byServanti  ••• 

fit>m  Letter*  containing  Bank  Note8,&c 

——Simple     •.• 

Misdemeanors,  with  intent  to  Steal 

Embezzlement ••••••. 

Keceiving  Stolen  Goods.  .  .  • 

Frauds ,....••.•. 

Conspiracy,  with  intent  to  Defraud 

Dog  Stealing 

Pawning  illegally 

UnlawfhlPdawsrioa  of  Goods 

No.  4.  Malicious  Otfenoes  agafaisk  Property. 

Arson 

Wilful  Damage 

No.  ft.    Forgery,  and  Offences  agaiDst  the 

Currency. 
Forging,  and  uttering  Forged  Inttnunentt  . 

Coin  (fiountetfeit  j.  putting  off.  ottering,'  &c! 

No.  6.   Otilier  Offences,  not  indaded  in  tiie 
above  Classes. 

I 

ide'  '.  !  !  I  !  *.  ! 

1901 

«iAfi^Sewtr«,fcc. 
Total 


as 

1 

69 

5 

S» 
8 

19 
S 
6 

la 

4 

12 

9 

1 

ftOM 

S64 

187 


8 

45 

8 

63 

ft49 

104A 

900 

6 

8094 

651 

985 

liX> 

405 

4 

88 

4S8 

3190 


2 
1795 


9 

118 

61 

85 

119 

69 

7859 

8103 

81496 

96 

966 

91 

28 

996 

8 

391 

921 

1684 

4287 


8 
45 

8 
44 

953 

495 

136 

4 

8877 

531 

897 

89 

314 

4 

71 

198 

9504 


1 
1971 


9 
114 

iS 

84 

76 

69 

4600 

14091 
96 
865 

90 
94 
906 
2 
809 
784 
1451 
2805 


1310 
58 
56 


19 
996 

550 
64 
1 
S81T 
120 
88 
61 
91 


2974 
231 


21 

72 

1120 


179 


8108 
7405 

1 

1 
4 

88 


187 
183 
1482 


4093 

14 

167 

9 

9 

39 

2 

113 

445 

1107 

1588 


9188 
106 
67 


37 


1856 
54 

19 
83 
41 


995 


178 
88 
168 
3 
40 
91 
1168 


1 
12 

16M 
1778 
4818 

1 

•  a 
1 

40 


65 

18 
89 
87 
45 
9409 


55 

75 

124 

1087 


162 

178 
1063 


19088  ttOTl 


2 

18 

1 
18 

1019 
1237 


8on  wuva  uo 


F. 


81 
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Table  shewing  the  Number  qf  Persons  taken  into  Custody  within  the  C,  or 
St,  James's  Division,  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  in  the  rear  1837;  together 
with  the  Degree  of  Instruction  possessed  by  the  same. 


OFFENCES. 


No.1. 

Offences  against  tiie 

Person. 

Morder .......... 

by     Cutting    and) 

Woonding,  in-itb  intent,  > 

Sec •..••/ 

ManslaniKhtar 

AaaultL  with  intent  to  \ 

commit  Sodomy,  Sec    .  J 

A«aalt^  with  intent  to  ) 

commit  Eape,  8cc,    .  .  j 

Child  Dropping 

As^iahs,  Cummon  *  •  •  • 
Attempting    to    Rescue  \ 

ttoax  Cuirtody J 

ObstnicUng  Ftdice  Con- ) 
.  stables  on  Duty    .  .  .  j 

No.  2. 


Burglary 

No.  3. 

Offences  against  Property 
oommitted  wittiont  Vio- 
lence. 

C« 

Li  l 


r: 


No.  4. 

IfaUcMMia  Offences  against 

Property. 

Arson •  •  •  .  . 

wafUlDamage 


Forgery, 
against 


No.  5. 

and  Offences 
the  Currency. 


Forging    and    uttering  \ 

Forged  Instmments    .  j 

Coin  I  Counterfeit),  put- 


ting  oir,  uttering,  kc. 

No.«. 

Other  Offences  not  included 
in  the  above  Classes. 


Total. 


Total  in  the 
Year  1837. 


F. 


11 
8 
8 
4 

708 

411 

S791 

7 

96 

3 


7.991 


9 
8 
1 
4 

488 

23K7 

7 
16 
8 


220 
411 
1484 


Neither 

Bead  nor 

Write. 


4.704 


M. 


2.W7 


i«oe 


Read  only, 
or  Read 

and 
Write  Im- 
perfectly. 


1.SS6 


108S 
5 
19 

1 


SJSSI 


Read 

and  Write 

WelL 


1.826  1.195 


Superior 
struction. 


885      186 


28*9 

•3 
7*6 
8*5 
6*1 
8*5 
6' 
6*6 
8-5 
1*6 


50' 
8-7 


96'6 
10*8 


9'3 
8*2 
1*7 
5'8 
9-2 
18'2 
17*7 
7*8 
7*1 
10*7 

3* 


16*8 


20*8 
20*» 


N.B.  ATable  of  the  ages  camwt  be  given,  in  ronsequenne  of  no  Table  having  been  kept  of  the 
ag«i  of  persona  taken  before  Magistrate!  end  diadiMged.   The  ages  of  tbote  raxDiaarQy  coovicted 


and  ooBuaitted  for  trial  only  are  kept. 
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A  Review  of  the  Prices  of  Com  in  Prussia  during  the  22  years  from 
1816/0  1837.  Translated  from  the  *•  AUgemeine  Preussische  Staats- 
zeitung,*'  Nos.  85  and  86,  1838. 

A  VBRT  large  part  of  the  corn  which  is  produced  in  the  Prussian 
States  is  immediately  consumed  by  the  cultivators  of  the  soil.  Those 
persons  also,  whose  assistance  the  agriculturist  requires  for  other 
purposes  than  the  mere  tillage  of  the  land,  are  principally  paid  by 
allowances  of  com,  or  portions  of  land;  as,  for  instance,  overseers, 
foresters,  clergymen,  schoolmasters,  baihfis,  and  other  public  officers, 
together  with  artisans  whose  services  it  is  necessary  to  secure.  Only 
the  surplus  of  the  produce  is  usually  destined  for  the  market;  but  there 
may  be  exceptions  to  this  rule,  arising  from  two  causes.  A  necessity  for 
procuring  gold  coin  may  become  so  impeiious  that  more  com  must  be  sold 
than  can  be  spared  afler  supplying  the  natural  demand ;  in  such  unfortu- 
nate curcumstances  the  agricultural  population  is  insufficiently  nourished, 
and  if,  through  the  progress  of  civilisation,  it  is  no  longer  exposed  to  the 
danger  of  starvation,  yet  care  and  want  enter  in  witfi  their  enfeebling 
effects,  and  leave  behind  but  too  sensible  consequences.  Diseases, 
which  might  once  have  been  withstood,  now  end  fatally;  weaknesses, 
otherwise  happily  overcome,  now  leave  a  lurking  evu  behind;  and 
mortality  increases,  while  domestic  anxieties  lessen  the  number  both  of 
births  and  of  marriages.  It  may  be,  however,  that  less  com  is  sold 
than  what  remains  afler  the  full  supply  of  the  natural  wants  of  the 
population ;  as,  for  instance,  if  there  be  not  a  sufficient  demand,  or  if 
the  means  are  wanting  of  bringing  the  produce  to  a  market  where  it  is 
required ;  in  such  cases  also  there  will  be  bitter  complaint,  and  it  will 
immediately  be  very  sensibly  felt,  whenever  there  is  a  demand  for  gold. 
Since,  however,  a  surplus  in  the  stock  of  com  can  in  that  case  be  employed 
in  increasing  the  nourishment  of  the  labouring  class,  and  improving  the 
stock  of  cattle,  the  ultimate  consequences  of  such  a  stagnation  may  be 
very  beneficial,  if  it  produces  a  judicious  increase  of  the  consumption, 
and  not  a  diminution  of  cultivation.  It  has  often  threatened  to  have 
the  latter  effect ;  but  in  a  reasonable  state  of  civilisation  this  is  not  to  be 
feared,  since  actite  and  prudent  men  never  entirely  relinquish  the  hope 
of  finding  a  better  sale  in  due  time. 

In  the  markets  the  proportion  of  the  supply  to  the  demand  regulates 
the  price  of  com,  as  of  any  other  merchandise.  The  most  constant 
demand  is  always  that  which  is  created  by  the  intemal  consumption. 
The  more  that  men  require  food,  which  they  cannot  themselves  raise, 
nor  derive  from  fixed  allowances,  and  the  greater  the  enjoyments 
which  these  men  allow  themselves,  the  less  reason  is  there  to  fear  a 
stagnation  in  the  sales  through  want  of  a  demand.  Where  the  great 
mass  of  the  inhabitants  not  only  raise  their  own  food,  or  receive  it  in 
allowances,  but  also  clothe  themselves  in  the  produce  of  their  own  frames 
and  looms,  and  have  but  little  occasion  of  gold  coin,  even  for  the  pre- 
paration of  their  dwelling,  and  the  fiimiture  of  their  house  and  household, 
there  the  number  of  men  cannot  be  considerable  whom  the  profits  of  an 
employment,  of  which  the  productions  are  consumed  in  the  country,  place 
in  a  position  to  purchase  food  in  the  markets.  If  there  be  no  other  de- 
mand, the  prices  of  com  can  be  very  low  only  in  yean  of  moderately-good 
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harvests)  because  little  remains  over  to  bring  to  market.  It  is  true,  that 
in  such  circumstances  a  high  price  of  com  may  be  created  by  a  foreign 
demand ;  but  this  is  the  more  uncertain*  exactly  in  proportion  as  it  has 
com  for  its  object — com  takes  up  so  much  space  m  proportion  to  its 
yalue,  and  its  weight  is  so  great,  mat  it  can  only  be  carried  the  distance 
of  one  or  two  days'  journey  by  land,  and  even  by  sea  cannot  easily  be 
transported  with  advantage  to  any  distant  place,  the  voyage  to  which 
lasts  more  than  a  month.  If  a  pound  of  pure  silver  contains  28  dollars, 
and  the  average  price  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  of  85  lbs.  amounts  in  Prussia, 
as  will  be  presently  shewn,  to  1  dollar  83  silver  groschen  and  10|^ 
pennies,  1325  lbs.  of  wheat  may  be  bought  for  one  pound  of  silver. 
There  is  therefore  an  important  preparation  required  to  remove  the 
value  of  one  pound  of  silver,  if  it  is  to  be  transported  in  the  shape  of 
wheat.  The  carriage  of  the  less  costly  kinds  of  corn  is  still  more  diffi- 
cult. If  a  country  does  not  export  its  com,  but  the  produce  of  the 
labour  of  those  who  consume  the  surplus  of  its  com,  the  difficulties  of 
exportation  diminish  in  proportion  as  the  value  of  a  pound  of  this  produce 
is  more  or  less  great.  If,  for  instance,  part  of  the  population  were 
engaged  in  mining  and  in  the  preparation  of  bar-iron,  a  pound  of  which 
is  on  an  average  worth  about  2  silver  groschen,  then  420  lbs.  of  iron 
must  be  exported  for  the  vahie  of  one  pound  of  silver ;  and  yet  that  is 
not  a  third  of  the  weight  of  the  same  sum  laid  out  in  wheat.  If  coarse 
cloth  of  native  wool  were  exported,  which  is  worth  only  20  silver 
groschen  the  pound,  then  42  lbs.  of  cloth  must  be  exported  for  the  value 
of  one  pound  of  silver ;  that  is,  however,  not  a  thirtieth  part  of  the 
weight  which  is  contained  in  the  same  money  amount  of  wheat.  A 
country  which  possesses  the  means  of  selling  its  com  of  home-growth  by 
ihe  preparation  of  productions  for  exportation,  fiacilitates  the  sale  of  the 
disposable  com,  while  it  substitutes  for  it  a  lighter  and  more  portable 
merchandise ;  and  this,  indeed,  it  does,  exactly  according  to  the  proportion 
in  which  native  labour  enters  into  the  merchandise.  The  foreign  sale, 
however,  whether  it  be  of  com,  or  of  manufactures,  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  which  the  com  is  consumed,  always  remains  dependent  upon  the 
competition  and  commercial  laws  of  foreign  nations :  it  is  therefore  very 
uncertain,  and  may  be  very  easily  annihilated  by  circumstances  which 
no  hiunan  pmdence  may  be  able  to  foresee,  and  no  power  of  any  State 
be  sufficient  to  avert.  The  interroption  of  prosperity  is  felt  the  more 
sensibly  in  proportion  to  the  suddenness  of  such  stoppages  of  trade,  and 
the  less  prospect  there  appears  of  relief:  this  has  been  painfully 
experienced  in  the  Prussian  provinces,  in  which  it  had  become  a 
proverb,  that  they  manufactured  wheat  for  England,  while  that  country 
man\ifactured  for  them  sugar  and  coffiee  in  her  colonies,  and  within  her 
own  territory  many  productions  of  manufacturing  industry.  Much» 
however,  as  a  trade  with  foreign  countries  may  contribute  to  the  speedy 
establishment  of  prosperity,  yet  that  condition  can  only  be  secured  to 
States  by  means  of  their  internal  consumption ;  the  more  fruitful  the 
labours  of  a  people  are  in  the  supply  of  their  own  wants,  the  higher 
will  its  prosperity  rise,  and  the  more  firmly  at  the  same  time  will  it  be 
rooted. 
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The  prices  of  com  in  the  several  provinees  of  Pnu«a  will  afibrd  a 
most  instructive  illuBtradon  of  these  general  laws.*  They  are  given 
monthly  in  the  Prussian  Official  Oazette,  according  to  the  returns  of  the 

*  The  fol  lowing  are  Uie  average  Annual  Prioee  of  the  Prussian  bushel,  stated 
in  silver  groechen,  for  each  province  and  each  jear^  with  averages  for  each  period 
of  14  years;  and  for  the  whole  period :— > 


WHEAT. 

Periodf. 

PruMia 
Proper.(a) 

Pbm. 

Bruidea- 

bnrguia 

PMimoia. 

eiMs. 

Sooar. 

Wait. 

phalia. 

Provincen 

SiLgr.pt 

8iL«r.pL 

8iLgr.pf; 

SiLgr.pt 

8ILg>.pt 

8U.gr.pt 

SiLgr.pt 

1816 

70     1 

78  10 

84     9 

94  11 

96  10 

110     7 

112     2 

1817 

100    5 

96  10 

115  11 

106    0 

122    6 

152    0 

165     0 

1818 

94    3 

78    4 

101     8 

80    7 

92    4 

103     1 

105    9 

1819 

65    5 

60    5 

72  11 

61  10 

61    5 

77  10 

72    1 

1820 

51  10 

52     1 

56    9 

55    1 

52    3 

59    7 

65     1 

1821 

48    8 

54    7 

54    7 

67    5 

48    8 

62    1 

56  10 

1822 

49    5 

54    2 

60    9 

62    8 

50    7 

60    4 

55    8 

1823 

46    0 

52    2 

50  10 

57    0 

51  10 

54    2 

58    4 

1824 

34    9 

35  11 

38     1 

39  10 

39    9 

36    4 

39    9 

1825 

32    5 

32    2 

33  10 

35    2 

33  10 

35    0 

40  11 

1826 

35    5 

36    0 

40    0 

39    5 

33    5 

38    3 

44    2 

1827 

42    4 

44    1 

49    1 

47  10 

41  11 

55    1 

56    7 

18^28 

51    8 

51    0 

54    6 

56    9 

56    8 

62    7 

72    6 

1829 

61     5 

60    1 

66    8 

58  11 

65    8 

75    3 

78    7 

1830 

56    3 

55    9 

64    8 

53    9 

60    8 

77    7 

75  11 

1831 

75    5 

78    2 

74    9 

71    9 

67    0 

92  11 

91    2 

1832 

64    9 

59    8 

63    7 

51    4 

56  10 

71  11 

83    8 

1833 

47    6 

44    3 

44    9 

41    2 

41  11 

50    7 

57    2 

1834 

45    1 

43  10 

43    9 

43    2 

39    1 

43    8 

49    1 

1835 

43    7 

46    9 

45    4 

49    9 

42    1 

44    7 

49    4 

1836 

39    8 

39  10 

43    6 

39    9 

44    2 

46    7 

52    0 

1837 
Average  of 

42    8 

44    7 

49    3 

41     1 

47    0 

50  11 

58    0 

1816-29 

62    3 

54    3 

58    1 

58    9 

56     1 

64  10 

66    7 

1817-30 

50  10 

52    0 

56    1 

56    1 

52  11 

62    3 

63    7 

1818-31 

50  ]0 

52    0 

56     1 

56    1 

52  11 

62    3 

63    7 

1819-^ 

50    9 

51  11 

55    2 

54    6 

52    1 

61    8 

63    7 

1820-33 

49     1 

50    4 

52  11 

52    5 

50    1 

59    0 

62    1 

1821-34 

48    4 

49     7 

51    8 

51     3 

48    9 

57    5 

60    6 

1822-35 

47  10 

48    9 

50    9 

49  11 

48    2 

55    8 

59    9 

1823-36 

46  11 

47    4 

50    0 

48    0 

47    6 

54    3 

59    4 

1824-37 
Average  of 

46    7 

46    7 

49  10 

46    5 

47    0 

53  11 

59    4 

the  whole 

49*  3 

50'  4 

53-  6 

52«  7 

50-  7 

59-  0 

62-  0 

Period    .. 

(a)  Prnssia  Proper,  comprising  the  districts  (Regienings-^bezirken)  of  Konigi- 
berg,  Gumbinnen,  Dantzic,  and  Marienwerder ;  Posen,  comprising  those  of  Fosen 
and  Bromberg;  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania,  oomprisio^  tho«e  of  Potsdam^ 
Frankfurt,  Stettin,  Koslin,  and  Stralsund ;  Silesia,  comprismg  those  of  Breslau, 
Oppelm,  and  Lei^itz ;  Saxony,  comprisine  those  of  Mfl^^eburg,  Merseburg,  and 
Errurt ;  Westphalia,  comprising  Miinster,  Minden,  and  Amsberg ;  and  the  Rhenish 
ptoviacoii  ^omfnm^  CoMgaa^  Wm%\knU  Ceblaaiii  Tmr,  aad  Asi'la^hapaHa. 
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local  autkontieB  from  a  considerable  number  of  those  towns  in  wbich  tbe 
trade  in  com  appears  particularly  remarkable.  From  these  are  framed 
monthly  averages  for  the  several  provinces^  with  the  exception  of 
Brandenburg  and  Pomerania,  which,  from  their  close  connexion  in 
agricultural  economy,  are  here  united  together.  From  these,  yearly  aver- 
ages are  calculated ;  and  from  these,  again,  other  averages  for  14  years ; 
so  that  in  each  period  of  14  years  the  two  dearest  and  the  two  cheapest 
years  are  lefl  out,  and  only  the  remaining  10  are  taken  into  account 
in  calculating  the  average.  This  process  has  now  continued  for  22  years, 
from  1816  to  1837,  and  the  period  contains  nine  averages  of  14  years 
each,  from  which,  lastly,  an  arithmetical  mean  price  is  further  calculated. 
It  cannot,  however,  be  asserted  that  this  mean  is  actually  the  average 


RYE 

1 

FMods. 

PniMia 
Proper. 

Poeen. 

Branden- 
burg and 
Pomerania. 

SOesia. 

Saxony. 

Wert, 
phalia. 

Rhenirii 
Piovinees. 

Sfl.gt.pC 

Sil.gr.  pf. 

8U.gr.  pf. 

8a.gr.  pf. 

SU  gr.pf. 

8a.gr.  pf. 

Sn.  gr.pf. 

1816 

42     7 

47     1 

54    6 

68     1 

76  10 

89    6 

91  10 

1817 

56  10 

59    4 

73    5 

75  11 

97     5 

118    9 

131     8 

1818 

52  10 

49    7 

67    6 

52     1 

69    9 

82    6 

79    6 

1819 

42  10 

40    6 

54    2 

41     0 

47    7 

63    6 

57    2 

1820 

30  10 

30  11 

37    7 

35    4 

38    6 

42  10 

46    3 

1821 

25  11 

27  10 

29    2 

37    3 

32    5 

41  10 

36    9 

1822 

30    4 

34  10 

30  11 

44    5 

35    1 

40  11 

40    5 

1823 

32    7 

38    5 

36  11 

47    6 

41  10 

41     9 

49    4 

1824 

16    2 

17  10 

21     1 

24    3 

24    0 

22    3 

25    9 

1825 

17    6 

16    5 

20  10 

18    6 

20    5 

21  11 

28  10 

1826 

26    4 

25    5 

30    9 

27    0 

27    3 

30  10 

36    3 

1827 

32  11 

37    4 

42    2 

43    0 

40    1 

50    4 

48    2 

1828 

28    0 

37    5 

38    5 

46    3 

47    5 

50    2 

54    2 

1829 

26  11 

31     7 

36    4 

37    9 

41     5 

46    2 

51    9 

1830 

28    0 

35    0 

37    0 

40    8 

38  10 

59    0 

54    4 

1831 

42    8 

53    3 

51     8 

49    0 

50    1 

72    2 

68    7 

1832 

39    9 

42    2 

47    7 

40    7 

48    1 

57  10 

65    7 

1833 

33    7 

28    6 

32    8 

28    8 

34    9 

39    8 

43    3 

1834 

32    4 

29    3 

32  10 

31    5 

30  11 

33    3 

36    5 

1835 

33    6 

32    6 

36    7 

32    9 

33    2 

36    5 

37    9 

1836 

23    8 

23    2 

30    6 

22    8 

32  10 

34    5 

38  10 

1837 
Average  of 

26    9 

27    3 

31     9 

26    9 

36    4 

36    0 

45     9 

1816-29 

31  11 

35    2 

39    1 

41     2 

42    2 

49     1 

50    0 

1817-30 

30    6 

33  11 

37    4 

40    0 

39    0 

46    9 

47     5 

1818-31 

30    5 

33  11 

37    1 

40    0 

39    0 

46    9 

47    5 

1819-32 

30    2 

33  11 

36    8 

39    4 

39    0 

46    2 

A7    5 

1820-33 

29    6 

32    9 

35    2 

38    1 

37    9 

44    3 

46     1 

1821-34 

29    8 

32    7 

34    9 

37    8 

37    0 

43    3 

45     1 

1822-35 

30    5 

33     0 

35    5 

37    3 

37     1 

42    9 

45    2 

1823-36 

29    9 

31  10 

35    5 

35    1 

36  10 

42     1 

45    0 

1824-37 
Average  ofl 

29    2 

30    9 

34  11 

33    1 

36    4 

41     6 

44    8 

the  whole  > 

30-  2 

33«  1 

36-  2 

38*  0 

38*  3 

44-  9 

46-  6 

Period   .J 
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price  of  corn  in  eack  province  of  PruBsia  during  these  22  years ;  it  may, 
however,  serve  as  an  approximation  to  this  average,  since  nothing  more 
accurate  is  known.  A  true  average  can  onlv  be  obtained  when  the 
quantity  of  com  sold,  as  well  as  the  price,  is  known.  To  inquire  into 
tills  with  certainty  and  to  a  sufficient  extent  is,  now  at  least,  impossible. 
It  may,  however,  be  hoped  that  in  a  table  thus  arranged,  most  of  the 
occasional  errors  balance  one  another ;  and,  at  all  events,  its  uniformity 
admits  of  its  being  used  with  sufficient  confidence,  in  comparing 
together  the  several  provinces. 


BARLEY.                                                                   1 

Period*. 

nroMb 
Proper. 

PoMn. 

burg  and 
Pomemnia. 

Sileria. 

Saxony. 

Wert. 
phalUu 

Bheniah 
ProTinoet. 

SiLgt.pf. 

SiLgr.pf. 

SU.gr.  pf. 

SU.gr.  pf. 

SiLgr.pf. 

SU.gr.  pf. 

SU.|fr.pt 

1816 

26     9 

31     8 

39    9 

49     6 

50  10 

62     7 

60     7 

1817 

35     2 

37    8 

50  10 

56     7 

72     2 

80    5 

94     1 

1818 

38  10 

37    6 

50    4 

39  11 

55  11 

59    8 

68  11 

1819 

33    3 

31  10 

42    5 

31   10 

38    9 

53    6 

48     6 

1820 

21     5 

25    2 

30    5 

26     8 

29    9 

35    5 

37    3 

1821 

16    7 

20    7 

22    5 

28    6 

25     5 

30  11 

27    6 

1822 

21     2 

24    5 

22    3 

32  11 

29     1 

28     1 

32    0 

1623 

25     6 

29    9 

26    9 

35    0 

31     3 

31  11 

39    0 

1824 

12    6 

14    7 

16    9 

17  10 

17     1 

19    7 

20    8 

1825 

13    6 

14     1 

16    7 

14    8 

17    2 

19    8 

24    5 

1826 

20     1 

20    7 

23    3 

20    3 

21     5 

25  11 

28    3 

1827 

26    4 

23  11 

31     9 

31     8 

29    3 

38    8 

36    4 

1828 

19  11 

28    9 

27     1 

36    8 

32    2 

33  11 

40    5 

1829 

18    8 

23  10 

27    2 

31    2 

30  10 

32    5 

36    7 

1830 

18    5 

25    8 

26    7 

30    4 

28    2 

38    8 

36    9 

1831 

30    4 

38    0 

33    2 

35    0 

34    6 

51     0 

47    6 

1832 

30    3 

33  11 

34    7 

31     8 

36     1 

42    3 

52    0 

1633 

22     1 

20  10 

23    3 

21     7 

27    8 

31     2 

35    9 

1834 

22    3 

22    4 

23    9 

23    4 

23    9 

25    5 

28    4 

1835 

26    0 

27    7 

29     1 

29-  8 

28    4 

31     7 

30    4 

1836 

19    5 

21     2 

24    9 

19    8 

27     9 

29    7 

31     5 

1837 
Average  of 

20  11 

21    4 

24     9 

21     1 

28    0 

28    4 

35    5 

1816-29 

23    0 

26    7 

29    4 

31     5 

31  10 

37    0 

38    6 

1817-30 

22    2 

25  11 

28    0 

30    6 

29    7 

34  11 

36    3 

1818-^1 

21  10 

25  11 

27     1 

30.   4 

29    2 

34    8 

36    2 

1819-32 

21  10 

25  U 

27     1 

30    0 

29    2 

33  10 

36    2 

1820-33 

21     0 

24  10 

26     1 

29    0 

28    6 

32    8 

35    0 

1821-34 

21     1 

24    7 

25     5 

28    8 

27  11 

31     9 

34    1 

18-22-35 

22    0 

25     3 

26     1 

28  10 

28    2 

31  11 

34    4 

1823-36 

21  10 

24  11 

26    4 

27    6 

28     1 

31     7 

34    4 

1824-37 
A?»rago  ofl 

21     5 

24    2 

26    2 

25     I 

27    9 

31     0 

33  11 

the  whole 

21  MO 

25*  4 

26«10 

29«  2 

28*11 

33*  4 

35-  5 

Period    .j 
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OATS.                                                                     1 

Ptolods. 

Pnuda 
Proper. 

Poeen. 

BrandeD- 
bnrgana 
FomennU. 

8UeA^ 

Saxony. 

West- 
phalia. 

Bhnuah 
Province*. 

SiLgr.pf. 

Sa.gr.  pf. 

SiL  gr.  pf. 

SJLgr.pf. 

SO.  gr.  pt 

SiLgr.pf. 

SiL  gr.  pf. 

]816 

21     0 

26     0 

29     2 

35 

6 

33     8 

37  10 

34     1 

1817 

27    7 

28     3 

37     8 

38 

9 

40     5 

47  11 

50    0 

1818 

29    2 

27  10 

37    3 

31 

7 

42    5 

38  11 

32    8 

1819 

23  11 

23    4 

32    0 

24 

4 

30     6 

33    6 

33    8 

1820 

17    3 

20    0 

24    4 

21 

4 

23     5 

25    4 

27     1 

1821 

13    4 

14  11 

18    0 

20 

1 

20    5 

20  U 

16     5 

1822 

14    7 

19    0 

18    8 

24 

3 

22    1 

19    8 

20    6 

1823 

18    8 

22    4 

21     6 

26 

4 

25    0 

24  10 

24     9 

1824 

10    2 

11     6 

13    8 

13 

7 

13    0 

13  11 

13     9 

1825 

10    4 

11     0 

12    7 

11 

11 

12    9 

14    6 

17     4 

1826 

16     1 

15    8 

18    5 

16 

8 

16  11 

20    3 

20  11 

1827 

20    7 

21    0 

23  10 

23 

7 

21     9 

25  10 

23    3 

1828 

14    8 

20  11 

21     8 

26 

1 

21  11 

23    7 

25     3 

1829 

13    8 

18    4 

21    3 

22 

0 

21  10 

22    3 

23    3 

1830 

13    8 

20    4 

21     3 

23 

4 

20    9 

26    7 

22     6 

1831 

23    0 

29    4 

25  11 

25 

1 

23    8 

34    7 

28     9 

1832 

21     9 

24  11 

25     7 

20 

4 

25    8 

30    5 

32    5 

1833 

15  10 

17     7 

19  11 

15 

8 

22     1 

24  10 

25     5 

1834 

16     0 

19    4 

19     1 

20 

3 

17  11 

20    5 

21     4 

1835 

17    7 

21     3 

22    6 

21 

5 

21     0 

22     1 

22    0 

1836 

13    6 

16    0 

19    4 

14 

1 

21     0 

20    7 

22    0 

1837 
Average  of 

14    4 

16  10 

19    3 

16 

0 

19  11 

18     1 

22    4 

1816-29 

17    4 

20    2 

22  11 

23 

7 

23    9 

25  11 

24  10 

1817-30 

16    8 

19     7 

22     1 

22 

10 

22    5 

24    9 

23    9 

1818-31 

16     7 

19     7 

21     6 

22 

8 

21     9 

24    5 

23    4 

1819-32 

16    5 

19     7 

21     5 

22 

1 

21     9 

24    0 

23     4 

1820-33 

15  10 

19    0 

20  11 

21 

3 

21     6 

23    5 

23    0 

1821-34 

15    8 

18  11 

20    4 

21 

1 

20  11 

22  11 

22    5 

1822-35 

16     2 

19     7 

20  10 

21 

3 

21     0 

23    0 

22  11 

1823-36 

16     0 

19    3 

20  10 

20 

3 

20  11 

23     1 

23     1 

1824-37 
Average  ofl 

15    7 

18    9 

20    8 

19 

4 

20    6 

22    5 

22  10 

the  whole  \ 

16-  3 

19-  5 

21-  3 

21- 

7 

21-  7 

23-  9 

23-  8 

Period   .J 

The  average  of  all  the  nine  periods  of  14  years,  from  1816-29  to 
1824-37,  were  as  follows,  in  each  province : — 


Provinces. 


Prassia  Proper 

Posen 

Brandenburg  and  Pomerania. 

Silesia 

Saxony  •.•«••  « 
Westphalia  .  •  •  .  « 
Rheniih  Provinces      .     •     . 

Average     •     ^     •     . 


Wheat. 


SiL  gr.  pt 

49     3 

50 

53 

52 

50 

59 


SIL  gr.  pf. 

30  2 
33  1 
36    2 


62    0 
53-11 


Rye. 


38 
3d 
44 


46     6 


38*  1 


Barley. 


SiL  gr.  pfl 

21   10 

25  4 

26  10 
29  2 
28  11 
33  4 
35    5 

28*  8 


Oats. 


SiL  gr.  pf. 

16  3 

19  5 

21  3 

21  7 
21 


23    9 
23    3 

21-  0 
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The  following  are  the  average  prices  during  each  of  the  nine  periods 
of  14  years  for  the  whole  State : — 


Period!. 

Wheat. 

Ere. 

Barl«7. 

Oati. 

sn.  gr.  pf. 

SU.gr.  pf. 

Silgr.  pf. 

Sil.(^.  pf. 

1816-29 

58    5 

41     3 

31     1 

22     8 

1817-30 

56    3 

39    3 

29    7 

21     9 

1818-31 

56    3 

39    3 

29    4 

21     6 

1819-32 

65     9 

38  U 

29    2 

21     3 

1820-33 

53    9 

37    8 

28    2 

20    8 

1821-34 

52    6 

37    2 

27    8 

20    4 

1822-35 

51     7 

37    4 

28     1 

20    8 

1823-36 

50    6 

36    7 

27    8 

20    6 

1824-37 
Average 

49  11 

35    9 

27    4 

20    0 

53-11 

38-   1 

28*  8 

21-  0 

The  average  price  of  Wheat  was  considcrahly  higher  during  1837,  in 
all  the  provinces  of  Prussia,  than  during  the  preceding  year.  The 
jrice  per  bushel,  in  silver  groschen,  was  as  follows : — 

1836  18$t 


ProThicea. 


Avenge  of  the  whole  State. 
Sil.  gr.  pf: 
1836        43     8 


1837 


47    8 


8il.gr.pr. 
42  81 
44  7 
49  3 
41  1 
47  0 
60  11 
58    OJ 

The  average,  however,  of  the  14  years  from  1624  to  1831  was  rather 
lower  than  the  average  from  1823  to  1836,  and  was  the  lowest  among 
the  nine  general  averages  of  the  same  number  of  years  since  1816-29, 
for  which  data  upon  similar  grounds  are  furnished  in  the  statistical 
department.    These  general  averages  are  as  follows : — 


SU.Kr.pf. 

Prussia  Proper 39  8 

Posen 39  10 

Brandenburg  and  Pomerania.  43  6 

Silesia 39  9 

Saxony 44  2 

Westphalia 46  7 

Rhenish  Provinces.     •     •     .  52  0 


ProTincei. 


Prussia  Proper.     .     ...  52  3 

Posen 54  3 

Brandenburg  and  Pomerama.  58  1 

Silesia 58  9 

Saxony •  56  1 

Westphalia 64  10 

Rhenish  Provinces.     •     •     .  66  7 


ISlSi^e        1824-3T 

SiLgr.pt         SU.gr.  pf. 


Avenge  of  the  whole  SUto. 
Sil.gr.  pf. 
1816-29        58    5 
1824-37        49  11 


These  two  averages  for  the  whole  State  are  in  the  proportion  of  101 
to  5§9,  or  nearly  1  to  6.  In  the  last  9  years,  therefore,  the  yearly 
price  of  wheat,  calculated  on  the  average  of  14  years,  has  fallen 
in  the  Prussian  states  about  one-seventh,  or  14^  per  cent.  An  ex- 
planation of  this  remarkable  fact  cannot  be  found  in  the  accidental 
circumstances  of  the  weather  or  of  the  state  of  trade  during  any 
particdlar  years ;  for,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  according  to  the 
prescribed  method  of  taking  the  averages  of  14  years,  by  which  the  two 
highest  and  two  lowest  years  are  always  left  out,  unusually  good  or  bad 
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harvests,  and  sudden  and  temporary  commercial  speculations  or  stagna- 
tions in  trade,  are  not  taken  into  account  Still  less  can  a  progressive 
division  of  the  soil  be,  with  any  probabiUty,  assigned  as  a  cause  of  this 
fall  in  price,  since  in  the  province  in  which  the  land  is  by  far  the  most 
divided,  the  prices  continue,  nevertheless,  considerably  higher  than  in 
any  of  the  other  provinces.  The  consumption  of  wheat  in  the  country 
must  in  all  probability  have  int^reased,  since  the  population  during  the 
last  9  years  nas  increased  from  not  quite  12^  to  probably  14  millions, 
or  about  10  per  cent  The  census,  at  the  end  of  the  year  1828,  gave  a 
population  of  12,726,110;  the  result  of  the  enumeration  at  the  end  of 
the  year  1837  cannot  at  present  be  stated ;  but  there  is  every  proba- 
bility that  it  will  amount  to  about  14,000,000.  In  the  laws  of  foreign 
nations,  which  limit  the  importation  of  com  from  Prussia  into  their 
ports,  there  has  been,  during  the  last  9  years,  no  material  change 
which  might  account  for  a  progressive  decrease  in  the  price  of  wheat. 
It  can  therefore  only  be  by  the  progress  made  in  the  better  cultivation 
of  the  land,  which  has  caused  an  increase  in  the  production  of  wheat, 
that  this  fall  in  the  average  prices  of  this  kind  of  grain,  during  the 
periods  in  question,  can  apparently  be  explained. 

The  average  price  of  Rye  was  idso  higher  in  each  of  the  provinces  of 
the  State,  during  the  year  1837,  than  during  the  year  immediately 
preceding.    It  was  as  follows: — 

1836  1S8T 


ProTincet.  80.  gr 

Prussia  Proper 23 

Posen 23 

B  randenburg  and  Pomerania  •  30 

Silesia 22 

Saxony 32 

Westphalia 34 


.pf. 

Sil.Rr.pf. 

8 

26    9 

2 

27    3 

6 

31     9 

8 

26    9 

10 

36    4 

5 

36    0 

10 

45    9 

Average  of  Ihe  whole  SUte. 

8U.gr.  pr. 
,  1836        29    5 
1837        32  11 


Rhenish  Provinces. 

Nevertheless,  the  average  price  of  this  grain  also  was  lower,  during 
the  14  years  from  1824  to  1837  in  all  the  provinces,  than  during  the 
14  years  from  1823  to  1836;  and  it  is  also,  with  one  immaterial  excep- 
tion, of  the  provinces  of  Brandenhurg  and  Pomerania,  generally  the 
lowest  of  the  nine  periods  of  1 4  years  quoted.  Here  also  the  average  for 
the  14  years  from  1816  to  1829  was  the  highest  of  the  nine  similar 
periods  under  consideration,  and  the  fall  in  the  interval  was  as  follows : — 

1816-29         1824-3T 


Average  of  the  whole  Stete. 
SiLgr.pt 
1816-29         41     3 
'  1824-37        35    9 


Pioviocee.  SO.  gr.  pf.  8U.  gr.  pf. 

Prussia  Proper 31  11  29    2  i 

Posen 35  2  30  9 

Brandenburg  and  Pomerania.  39  1  34  11 

Silesia 41  2  33     1 

Saxony 42  2  36  4 

Westphalia 49  1  41  6 

Rhenish  Provinces.     ...  50  0  44    8 

The  average  price  had  therefore  fallen  from  495  to  429  pennies  the 
hushel.  These  figures  are  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  1  &  to  13 ;  and  there- 
fore the  price  of  rye  fell,  acceding  to  the  averages  of  the  14  years,  less 
than  the  price  of  wheat — namely,  about  two-fifteenths,  or  IS^-  per  cent. 

The  comparative  prices  of  summer  corn  were  hy  no  means  so  regular 
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in  their  coBTBe  as  those  of  winter  com.  The  average  price  of  Barley, 
especially,  was  higher  in  some  provinces,  and  lower  in  others,  in  the 
year  1831,  than  during  the  preening  year. 

1636  1887 

Provinces.                  Stl.  gr.  pf.  SiL  gr.  pf. 

Prussia  Proper 19  5  20  11 

Posen 21  2  21     4 

Brandenburg  and  Pomerania .  'J4  9  24    9 

Silesia 19  8  21     1 

Saxony 27  9  28    0 

Westphalia 29  7  28    4 

Rhenish  Provinces.     ...  31  5  35    5 

The  crops  of  barley  in  the  different  parts  of  the  country  were 
notoriously  so  different,  that  an  average  of  these  single  years  for  the 
whole  State  will  not  afford  any  useful  result.  It  is  true,  that  among  the 
several  periods  of  14  years  tJ^e  average  price  of  barley,  as  of  wheat 
and  rye,  was  greater  in  all  the  provinces  during  the  years  1816-29;  hut 
the  average  price  from  1824  to  1837  was  lowest  only  in  the  provinces 
of  Posen,  Silesia,  Saxony,  Westphalia,  and  in  those  on  the  Rhine, 
whilst  in  those  parts  of  the  country  adjoining  the  East  Sea,  it  was  some- 
what lower  in  other  years:  in  Prussia  R-oper,  for  instance,  it  was 
21  S.  gr.  5  pf.  in  1824-37,  and  21  S.  gr.  in  1820-33;  and  in  Bran- 
denburg and  Pomerania  it  was  26  S.  gr.  2  pf.  in  1824-37,  and 
25  S.  gr.  5  pf.  in  1821-34. 

If,  however,  without  refering  to  these  years,  only  the  first  and  last  of 
these  nine  averages  of  14  years  be  compared,  the  fall  in  the  price  will 
he  as  follows : — 

1816-29         1694-97 

Provinces.  SiLgr.  pf.  8il.  gr.  pf. 

Prussia  Proper 230  2151^ 

Pogen 26     7  24     2     ^'<^'a««of^l»«'»l«olo  State. 

Brandenburg  and  Pomerania.  29    4  26    2      ,„,^««      Siigr.pf. 

Silesia    .     f 31     5  26     1  ^  J816.29         31     1 

Saxony 31  10  27    9  f  1»24.37         27     4 

Westphalia 37    0  31     7 

Rhenish  Provinces.     ...  38     6  33  11 J 

From  the  beginning,  therefore,  to  the  end  of  this  period,  the  price  of  a 
bushel  of  barley,  upon  averages  of  14  years  each,  had  fallen  from  373 
to  328  pennies,  or  somewhat  more  than  12  per  cent. 

In  the  same  manner  the  average  price  of  Oats  has  varied  unequally  in 
the  several  provinces  during  the  last  two  years. 

^  1S36  183T 

Provinces.  8il.gr.  pf.         SiK^r.  pf. 

Prussia  Proper 13 

Posen 16 

Brandenburg  and  Pomerania .  19 

Silesia 14 

Saxony 21 

Westphalia.     .     «...  20 

Rhenish  Provinces.     ...  22 

Here,  also,  among  the  nine  periods  under  consideration,  the  average 
price  from  1816  to  1829  was  the  highest  in  all  the  provinces :  hut,  on 
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16  10 
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19    3 
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16     0 
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the  other  hand,  the  average  from  1824  to  1837,  like  that  of  barley,  was 
the  lowest  in  most,  but  not  in  all  the  provinces  :  for  instance,  the 
average  price  in  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania  during  1834-37  was 
20  S.  gr.  8  pf.;  in  1821-34  it  was  20  S.  gr.  4  pf. ;  and  in  the  Rhenish 
provinces  it  was  22  S.  gr.  10  pf.  in  1824-37,  and  22  S.  gr.  5  pf.  in 
1821-34.  Here  the  exception  occurs  at  the  same  period,  but  in  two 
provinces  very  different  in  position,  population,  and  trade. 

If  the  average  prices  of  only  the  first  and  last  of  the  periods  under 
review  be  compared,  the  following  will  shew  the  extent  of  the  fall: — 

1816-39         1824-37 

ProTiocM.  Sil.  gr.  pfl         SU.  gr.  pf. 

ProMia  Proper 17    4  15    71  .  *.u     t.  i   o.  . 

Brandenburg  and  Pomerania.  22  11  20    8      ,0,^00        oTq 

8ile«ia    .     f 23     7  19    4  ^    ^16^^        ^    g 

Saxony 23    9  20    6  (    '824^7        20     0 

Westphalia 25  11  22    5 

Rhenish  Proyinces.     ...  24  10  22  10  J 

The  price,  therefore,  on  an  average  of  14  years,  fell  during  this  period 
from  272  to  240  pennies.  These  figures  are  nearly  in  the  proportion  of 
17  to  15 ;  the  fall,  therefore,  was  two-seventeenths,  or  III4  P^J*  cent. 

If  the  several  kinds  of  grain  be  brought  together,  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  each,  according  to  the  averages  of  14  years,  will  be  as  follows  :— 

Wheat  .     •     .     .  14^  per  cent. 

Rye 13|       ,, 

Barley,  rather  above  12        . , 
Oats U^      ,, 

decreasing,  therefore,  in  a  smaller  proportion  with  the  less  valuable  kinds 
of  grain. 

This  agrees  well  with  the  view  already  pointed  out,  that  an  increased 
production  of  com,  arisinff  from  a  better  cultivation  of  the  land,  is  the 
probable  cause  of  this  fall  in  price,  for  in  an  increase  of  cultivation, 
attention  is  mostly  turned  to  the  production  of  those  crops  which  possess 
the  highest  value ;  that  is,  the  cultivation  of  barley  increases  more  than 
that  of  oats, — the  cultivation  of  rye  more  than  that  of  barley,— and  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  more  than  that  of  rye. 

The  density  of  the  population  in  the  several  provinces  exercises  an 
undoubted  influence  on  the  average  prices  of  corn ;  but  this  alone  does 
not  determine  them,  for  the  different  degrees  of  prosperity,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  town  population  to  the  total  number  of  inhabitants, 
influence  them  materially.  The  accounts  of  the  density  of  the  popula- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1816  are  so  little  to  be  depended 
upon,  by  reason  of  the  uncertainty  attending  the  population  returns  then 
made,  that  they  do  not  afford  grounds  for  any  important  deductions. 
In  the  year  1820,  for  the  first  time,  the  enumeration  was  more  correct, 
and  therefore  the  density  of  the  population  at  the  end  of  that  year  has 
been  chosen  to  compare  with  the  last  census  at  present  made  public, 
which  was  taken  at  the  end  of  the  year  1834.  According  to  these  ac- 
counts, the  number  of  inhabitants  to  a  geographical  square  mile  in  the 
aevoral  provinces  at  the  two  periods,  and  the  increase  during  the  15 
yean,  wore  as  follows  :^>- 
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No.  to  a  89MM  MUa. 
Provlocei.  1820  1834  Inumae. 

Pmwa  Proper     .     .     .     .1,461  1,760  399 

Pomh 1,706  2,089  384 

Brandenbnrf  aod  Pomeraoia  1 ,  626  1 ,  997  371 

Silesia 2,940  3,435  495 

Saxony      2,767  3,236  469 

WestphaKa 3,023  3,514  491 

Rhaoith  Proviooet    .     .     .4,146  4,887  741 

According  to  the  census  at  the  end  of  the  year  1834,  the  following 
nnmher  of  persons,  out  of  100,000  of  the  total  population,  were  living  in 
cities,  amongst  which  are  included  all  places  m  the  situation  of  cities, 
represented  as  such :— 

Inhflbitnti. 
In  Pnitaia  Proper     •     •     .     .  21,881 

Poaen 27,079 

Brandenburg  and  Pomeraoia  37,727 

Silesia 20,002 

Saxony*     ..••••  35,428 

Westphalia 21,436 

Rbeoith  ProTinoM     •     •     •  26,820 

The  density,  therefore,  of  the  population,  was  nearly  three  times  as 
great  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  in  1820  as  it  was  in  Prussia  Proper: 
nevertheless,  in  the  15  years  to  1884  it  has  increased  on  an  average 
741  inhabitants  to  each  square  mile,  whilst  the  increase*  in  Prussia 
Proper  during  the  same  period  has  only  heen  299,  which  is  at  the  rate 
of  about  two-fifths  of  the  former  province. 

The  density  of  population,  instead  of  lessening  the  share  of  each  in- 
dividual in  the  produce  of  the  soil,  has  even  increased  it  here  to  such 
an  extent,  that  an  influx  of  new  inhabitants  could  be  more  easily  borne 
in  this  province  than  in  the  district  so  much  more  thinly  populated. 
A  greater  importance  attaches  to  this  fact,  because  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  amount  to  about  one-fourth,  and  in 
Prussia  Proper  to  about  one -fifth,  of  the  total  population ;  whilst  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  rural  population  of  the  Rhenish  provinces  live 
in  the  prosecution  of  employments,  and  in  the  possession  of  enjoyments, 
much  more  resembling  those  of  residents  in  a  town  than  many  inhabit- 
ants of  the  smaller  cities  in  Prussia  Proper.  The  villages  of  the 
Rhenish  provinces  are  full  of  inhabitants  who  receive  the  returns  for 
their  labour,  not  in  natural  produce,  but  in  gold  coin ;  and  that  part  of 
the  population  which  does  not  itself  raise  and  prepare  a  supply  for 
their  own  wants,  but  have  recourse  to  the  markets  for  it,  is  much  larger 
here  than  in  Prussia  Proper.  In  consequence,  therefore,  of  all  these 
circumstances,  the  general  average  prices  of  all  kinds  of  grain  during  the 
22  years  under  review  are  much  higher  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  than 
in  Prussia  Proper,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  following  table : — 

Rhenlah  Phjviocet.       Pnuria  Proper. 

Per  bubal.  Pw  bub«l. 

■iU  gr.  pf.  •&.  gr.  pi; 
Wheat.     ...  62    0  49    3 

Rye      ....  46    6  30    2 

Barley.     ...  35    5  21  10 

Oati    .     •     •     .  23    3  16    3 
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Hence,  in  Prussia  Proper,  the  average  price  of  rye,  which  is  the  food 
most  commonly  used,  was  not  quite  two-thirds  of  what  it  was  in  the 
Rhenish  provinces.  A  still  greater  difference  existed  in  the  relative 
prices  of  barley,  which  were  in  the  proportion  of  five. to  three.  The 
price  of  oats  in  Prussia  Proper  was  omy  about  two-thirds  of  the  average 
m  the  Rhenish  provinces.  Of  wheat  alone  has  the  price  in  the  former 
province  risen  to  about  four-fifths  of  the  average  price  in  the  Rhenish 
provinces ;  but  this  was  the  consequence,  at  least  in  some  years,  of  a 
foreign  demand.  Generally,  however,  the  average  prices  of  all  the  four 
kinds  of  grain  are  lower  in  Prussia  Proper  than  in  any  other  province 
of  the  State ;  in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  on  the  contrary,  the  prices  of 
wheat,  rye,  and  barley,  are  the  highest ;  with  respect  to  oats  alone,  the 
average  price  is  about  half  a  silver  groschen  higher  in  Westphalia  than 
in  the  Rhenish  provinces,  which  arises  from  the  latter  district  containing 
on  an  average  only  two-thirds  of  the  number  of  horses  in  a  square  mile 
which  are  to  be  found  in  Westphalia. 

Among  the  provinces  of  the  vast  eastern  portion  of  the  Prussian 
states,  Silesia  is  the  most  thickly-peopled:  still  even  here  the  popu- 
lation has  increased  during  the  15  years  from  1820  to  1834,  on  an 
average,  about  495  inhabituits  to  the  square  mile.  The  more  thinly- 
peopled  provinces  of  Prussia  Proper,  Posen,  Brandenburg,  and  Pome- 
rania,  have  ^len  far  short  of  this  increase,  and  even  the  manufacturing 
and  prosperous  province  of  Saxony  has  not  quite  equalled  it.  But  the 
average  prices  of  com  in  Silesia,  during  the  whole  period,  were  not  in 
proportion  higher  than  might  have  been  expected  from  these  circum- 
stances. They  amounted,  as  has  been  before  shewn,  to  the  following 
sums  in  each  province : — 

Bmndenburg  and 
Saxony.  Sileiiau  Pomeranbu 


•il.Rr.pf. 

•H.Kr.pfc 

rtLgr.pf. 

Wlieat     • 

.     .  50    7 

52     7 

53    5 

Rye    .     . 

.     .  38    3 

38    0 

36    2 

Barley     . 

•     .  28  n 

29    2 

26  10 

Oato  .     . 

.      .  21     7 

21     7 

21     3 

The  greatest  differences  between  these  prices  are  so  small  that  they 
can  only  be  considered  accidental ;  there  must  therefore  be  circum- 
stances which  counteract  the  influence  of  the  denser  population  of  Sile- 
sia, and  partly  also  of  Saxony.  These  may  most  probably  be  found  in 
the  very  different  proportion  which  the  town  population  bears  to  the 
total  number  of  inhabitants*  According  to  the  foregoing  calculation, 
the  number  of  the  town  population,  out  of  100,000  inhabitants,  was  in 
the  several  provinces  as  follows:  Saxony,  35,428;  Silesia,  20,002; 
Brandenburg  and  Pomerania,  37,727.  In  Silesia,  therefore,  only  a 
fifth,  while  in  Saxony  considerably  above  a  third,  of  the  total  population 
dwell  in  towns.  It  is  true,  that  the  province  of  Saxony  contams  no  city 
of  the  size  of  Breslau,  but,  on  the  oUier  hand,  it  contains,  besides  Mag- 
deburg (whiph,  in  respect  of  population,  even  without  taking  its  suburbs 
into  account,  contains  more  than  the  half  of  Breslau),  £rfurt,and  Halle, 
the  population  of  which  exceeds  double  that  of  any  other  city  in  Silesia, 
and  it  has  besides  many  more  considerable  towns  of  a  middling  size  than 
Silesia.    In  the  small  towns  the  condition  of  the  two  provinces  is  not 
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80  different     This  prepondenmce  of  the  middling  towns  undoubtedly 
counteracts  the  influence  of  the  denser  population  in  Silesia. 

In  the  provinces  of  Brandenburg  and  Pomerania,  above  three-eighths 
of  the  total  population  dwell  in  towns.  The  cities  of  Stettin,  Frankfurt, 
and  Potsdam,  together  contain  about  as  many  inhabitants  as  Breslau, 
and  on  account  of  their  manufacturing  and  commercial  relations  may 
together  consume  about  the  same  proportion  of  food.  On  the  other 
hand,  Berlin  alone  contains  nearly  three  times  as  many  inhabitants  as 
Breslau,  and  probably  the  consumption  is  also  in  the  same  proportion. 
The  middling  towns  of  both  provinces  may  be  tolerably  alike,  both  in 
population  and  consumption.  Stralsund  and  Brandenburg  perhaps 
exceed  GOrlitz  and  Glogau ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  Stargard  in  Pome- 
rania,  Landsberg  on  the  Weser,  and  Guben,  scarcely  balance  Brieg,  Lieg- 
nitz,  and  Grfineberg.  In  general,  however,  it  can  only  be  the  great 
preponderance  of  Berlin  that  can  explain  how  the  prices  of  corn  in  such 
thinly-peopled  districts  as  the  provinces  of  Brandenburg  and  Pome- 
rania,  including  even  their  large  cities,  can  very  nearly  equal  the  prices 
in  Silesia  and  Saxony.  The  influence  of  great  capitals,  and  particularly 
of  Berlin,  upon  industry  and  prosperity,  not  only  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  but  eveb  in  distncts  at  a  considerable  distance,  is  indeed 
fully  acknowledged  by  agriculturists  and  manufacturers,  and  perhaps 
even,  notwithstanding  its  great  extent,  it  is  over-estimated ;  but  it  is  still 
very  requisite  that,  for  the  administration  of  the  State,  and  for  general 
knowledge,  it  should  be  stated  as  clearly  and  distinctly  as  the  wants  of 
both  require.  An  attempt,  however,  to  solve  ^s  question,  would  carry 
this  essay  beyond  its  proper  limits.*  R. 

*  The  following  informotioD  win  be  xuetol  to  thoM  who  wish  to  compare  the  price*  in  the  above 
article  with  those  in  this  oonntry.  A  Prnsiian  bushel  (teh^tl)  ^l'3M,  or  jnit  U,  of  on  Imperial 
bushel,  and  therefore  ^  Prussian  bushels  —  1  Imperial  quarter.  The  avenure  rate  of  exchange  at 
Dantric  upon  London  m>m  1816  to  1837  was  sgr.  203i  per  pound  sterling.  iJpon  these  data,  wheat 
at  60.  sgr.  per  PrusBtan  bnehelsl/.  6t.  3^^  per  Imperial  quarter,  every  additional  6  an.  per 
Prussian  btuhels>2f.  yid.  per  Imperial  qnarter,  and  each  additional  sgr. » 6^4.;  so  that  the 
average  of  wheat, during  the  wh<4e  period,  as  shewn  in  the  first  table  at  p.  499,  will  equal 
1/.  8s.  3|<f.  per  Imperial  quarter.  For  the  use  of  those  who  desire  to  be  more  exact  in  the  com- 
parisoQ  of  the  several  years,  the  average  annual  rates  of  exchange  are  added.  Those  fhmi  1816  to 
1825  are  calculated  from  returns  made  by  His  Majesty's  Consul  at  Dantzic,  and  the  latter  have 
been  obtained  through  the  kindness  of  the  Prussian  Consul  General  in  London. 

Years.  «gr. 

1826  207} 

1827  205A 

1828  202I 
1S29  203} 

1830  203} 

1831  202 

1832  206f 

1833  207I 
18^  205^ 

1835  20€l 

1836  20d| 

1837  2034 

1838  203i 

Average .  .  204^ 

A  Statement  of  the  Monthly  Rates  d  Exchange,  from  May  1826  to  December  1888,  will  be  fur- 
nished in  a  (Uture  Number. 


Years. 

f.    gr.      sgr. 

1816 

19   51-197 

I8I7 

18    29  »  189 

1818 

18    13  »  184 

1819 

19    14^194 

1820 

20    20-206 

1821 

21      9-213 

1822 

21      0-210 

1823 

21      8  =.  212§ 

1824 

20    15  —  205 

182S 

20      2-»206} 

Average  .     .  20lJ 
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PROCEEDINGS  OP  STATISTICAL  SOCIETIES. 


STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OP  LONDON. 

First  Ordinary  Meetings  Monday^  I9ih  November^  1838. 
Lieat.-C(^nel  Stkis,  Vice-Pretident,  in  the  Chair. 

A  list  was  read  of  numerous  and  valuable  Donations  to  the  Library. 
The  following  Members,  elect,  were  formally  admitted : — 


H.  S.  Barber,  Esq., 
J.  B.  Uenimg,  E^, 


I  Joseph  Marsh,  Esq., 
Dr.  Jamefl  Kay. 


The  following  Twenty-nine  Gentlemen  were  proposed  as  Candidates 
for  admission  into  the  Society : — 

Wniiam  Cargill,  Esq.,  8,  Charlotte-sq., 

Newcastle. 
John  AbtoD,  Esq.,  Treasurar  of  the  Blind 

Asjrlum,  Glasgow. 
Henrj   Kevser,  Esq.,  Donghty  *  street, 

Meckleu  Ducg-s  quare. 
F.  S.  A.  Wansey,  E^q.,  Ricbes-coart, 

Lime-fltreet. 
John  Dillon,  £8q.yFore-Bt,Cripidegmle. 
Francis  Finch,  Esq.,  M.P. 
Rob.  Wallace,  Esq.,  Carshalton,  Surrey. 
James  CoIquhouD.,  Esq.,  M.P. 
J.  TuUoch,  Esq.,  Direct,  of  the  Guardian 

Assurance  Company. 
Richard    Griffiths,    Esq.,    Fitzwilliam- 

place,  Duhlin. 
Ahm.  Booth,  Esq.,  Newcastie-st,  Strand. 
W.  S.  B.  Woolhouse,  Esq ,  Actuary  of 

the  National  Loan  Company. 
Henry  Paul,  Esq.,  Baillie  of  Glasgow. 
Frederic  Haokey,  Esq.,  Lower  Berkeley- 
street,  Portman-square. 
James  Wyld,  Esq.,  Charing-4 


The  Hon.  Henry  Dunlop,  Lord  Provost 
of  Glasgow. 

Sir  John  Wakhaa,  Bart.,  KniU-eovrt. 

Ralph  Carr,  Esq*,  Hedgeley,  Northum- 
berland. 

The  Rev.  George  Weight,  Trinity-sq., 
Southwark. 

Thomas  Tancred,  Esq.,  West  Cowes, 
IsleofWii^t 

Jas.  Rob.  Spiller,  Esq.,  Director  of  the 
Northamptonshire  Bankini^  Company 

John  Ivatt  Briscoe,  Esq.,  M.P. 

James  John  Adams,  Esq.,  Finsbury-sq. 

The  Rev.  W.  Dickenson,  George-street, 
Hanover-square. 

F.  G.  Smith,  Esq. 


Sec  Scottish  Aasur 

aoce  Company" 
Wm.  Hen.  Charlton,  Esq.,  Uesleyside, 

Hexham. 
Charles  Jellicoe,  Esq.,  36,  Old  Jewry. 
L.  Hindmarsh,  Esq.,  Alnwkk. 
Anthony  Nichol,  Esq.,  Glass  Works, 

Newcastle* 

The  following  Candidates  were  balloted  for,  and  were  elected  Fellows 
of  the  Society  :— 


Lord  James  Stuart,  M.P. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Dillon,  Charlotte-street, 

Pimlico. 
Sir  Joseph  de  Courcy  Laffan,  Bart., 

Holies-street. 
Lieut-General  Thornton,  Park-lane. 
The  Rev.  T.  Ormerod,  Abergavenny. 
Hugh  Wood,  Elsq.,  Staples'-mn. 
George  William  Trail,  Esq. 


Sam.  Godfrey  Hall,  Esq.,  Aldermanburv. 
Robert  George  Cecil   Fane,  Esq.,   11, 

Hereford-street. 
Thomas  Bartram,  Esq.,  26,  Bolton-st., 

Piccadilly. 
John  A.  Cameron,  Esq.,  Lower  Belgrave- 

place. 
Alex.  Robertson,  Esq.,  of  the  National 

and  Provincial  Bank  of  England. 


The  usual  Abstract  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Statistical  Section  of  the 
British  Association  at  its  last  Meeting,  was  omitted  in  consequence  of 
the  papers  then  read  having  already  appeared  in  the  Journal. 

The  Third  Report  of  the  Committee,  appointed  by  the  Council  to 
Enquire  into  the  State  of  Education  in  Westminster,  was  read  (see  page 
449.)  After  which  was  read  a  Supplement  to  this  Report,  exhibiting  the 
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Moral  Statistics  of  the  District  to  which  it  related^  by  the  Rev.  Edoell 
WyattEdoell,  F.S.S.  (see  page  478.) 

The  especial  thanks  of  the  Meeting  were  voted  to  the  Education  Com- 
mittee, and  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Edgkll. 

The  Chairman  having  congratulated  the  Society  on  its  large  accession 
of  new  Members,  and  its  prospects  of  increased  stability  and  usefulness, 
the  Meeting  adjourned  to  Monday  the  17th  of  December. 

An  Account  of  the  recent  Anniversary  Meetings  of  the  Statistical 
Societies  of  Liverpool,  Bristol,  and  Ulster,  is  deferred  to  the  next  months 
on  account  of  the  want  of  space. 


An  Account  of  the  Quantities  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Wheat,  and  Wheat* 
Flour,  Imported,  Paid  Duty,  and  Remaining  in  Warehouse;  and  the 
Monthly  Average  Prices  of  British  Wheat,  in  each  Month  from  the  passing 
of  the  Act  6  Geo,  IV.  e.  60,  onths  Ibth  July,  1828,  to  the  present  date. 


Monthly 

Wheat. 

Whkat-Flour.           1 

Months 

XNDBOy 

Aver»ge  of 

Prices 
ofBritith 

1 

Remaining 
in  Ware- 

Remaining 1 
in  Ware.  1 

Wheat, 
regulating 
the  Duty.* 

Importad. 

Paid  Duty. 

house  at 
the  end  of 

Imported. 

Paid  Duty.'  houM  at  1 
!  the  end  of  1 

the  Month. 

the  Month! 

1828 

«.     d. 

Imp.  Qra. 

Imp.  Off. 

Imp.  Qn. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

5th  August     • 

56    2 

25,866 

6,879 

227,273 

19,493 

9,132 

30,979 

5th  September. 

58    0 

29,866 

4,988 

244,614 

13,754 

2,064 

32,236 

10th  October    . 

61     0 

63,578 

22,884 

274,597 

4,750 

1,133 

33,536 

5th  November. 

65     1 

93,958 

1,557 

363,210 

11,906 

1,768 

39,949 

5th  December . 

Total  j^7*?»- 
I  Colonial. 

1829 

74    1 

173,076 

432,011 

105,045 

4,557 

31,882 

11,236 

..       371,380 

453,356 

., 

39,001 

30,900 

, , 

•• 

14,965 

14,965 

•  • 

15,462 

16,080 

•• 

5th  January    . 

74    4 

1%,823 

274,745 

29,887 

11,851 

14,956 

8,131 

5th  February  . 

74  10 

318,182 

322,546 

24,408 

37,976 

35,889 

7,996 

5th  March       . 

74    2 

114,394 

116,008 

21,881 

96,301 

90,025 

13,285 

10th  April    .     . 
5fhMay     .     . 

69  11 

110,457 

124,003 

8,254 

28,519 

32,726 

7,136 

68    8 

83,432 

11,516 

77,032 

44,703 

3,723 

44,211 

5th  June    .     • 

69    8 

140,870 

24.754 

182,963 

68,701 

1,771 

106,510 

5th  July    .     . 

70    3 

154,486 

73,260 

261,956 

30,998 

28,764 

104,709 

5th  August     . 

68    6 

273,654 

446,178 

86,470 

37,442 

104,939 

29,536 

5th  September. 

66    5 

171,901 

24,715 

232,042 

52,340 

2,366 

77,473 

10th  October    • 

66     1 

130,967 

171,550 

186,445 

36,255 

24,908 

68,057 

5th  November. 

60  11 

58,937 

29,377 

200,477 

7,660 

10,269 

57,655 

5th  December . 

56    8 

22,813 

575 

203,749 

13,325 

3,148 

57,972 

•  • 

1,770,765 

1,613,204 

.. 

458,334 

346,109 

.. 

• . 

6,155 

6,029 

• « 

7,742 

7,378 

•• 

*  These  prices  are  the  averages  of  the  aggregate  Average  Prices  of  six  weeks 
(by  ivhich  the  Duty  is  regulated),  published  during  the  several  months,  ending 
on  the  first  day  of  each,  e.  fft  56*.  2k.  is  the  average  of  the  4  prices  published  in 
Jul/,  1828. 
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Course  of  Trade  in  Foreign  fFheat^  1828  to  1838.  [December, 


Monthly 

WnRAT-FLODB. 

Whbat.                   1 

Months 

Average  of 
Prices 

Remaining 

RemalaiD^I 

BNOBD* 

ofBritiab 

inWai«. 

inWax«.  1 

Wheat, 

regulating 
the  Duty. 

Imported. 

Paid  Duty. 

houaeat 
the  end  of 

Imported. 

Paid  Duly. 

house  at  1 
the  end  ofl 

the  Month 

the  Month. 

1830 

9.     d. 

Imp.  Qr». 

Imp.  Qn. 

Imp.  Qn. 

CwU. 

Cwtfc 

Cwt«- 

5th  January    . 

56     8 

24,764 

1,297 

228,653 

11,125 

322 

63,038 

5th  February  . 

56    4 

13,594 

1,614 

239,238 

7,310 

150 

66,962 

5th  March       . 

56    7 

3,613 

380 

240,640 

17,506 

71 

82,308 

10th  April  .     . 

59    0 

4,131 

238 

240,151 

28,542 

88 

105,785 

5th  May     .     . 

63    6 

46,630 

7,754 

278,441 

33,655 

47 

136,767 

5th  June    .     . 

6j  U 

247,585 

228.895 

297,207 

100,026 

56,733 

173,284 

5th  July     .     . 

65     9 

173,023 

23,898 

445,707 

112,720 

2,768 

282,419 

5th  August      . 

68    3 

171,660 

23,496 

588,187 

136,573 

19,567 

375,711 

10th  September 

72    6 

311,517 

320,129 

582,580 

36,151 

107,672 

313,352 

5th  October     . 

68    6 

355,281 

937,988 

11.508 

56,011 

365,103 

11,734 

5th  November. 

62    2 

67,802 

7,606 

51,780 

26,861 

2,397 

24,980 

5th  December . 

Total  |?;7^5n/ 
I  Colonial. 

1831 

62    5 

32,026 

2,923 

80,560 

60,853 

1,049 

80,721 

1,401,386 

1,508,390 

, , 

571,347 

508.964 

• . 

" 

50,244      47,833 

•• 

55,991 

47^007 

•• 

5th  January    . 

65    2 

41,025 

471 

116,718 

51,626 

517 

131,770 

5th  February  . 

68     1 

53,136 

31,848 

138,087 

72,265 

14,828 

189,497 

5th  March 

71     9 

20,206 

3,364 

150,260 

70,318 

1,119 

248,293 

10th  April   .     . 

73    2 

210,975 

356,655 

3,163 

213,182 

453,861 

15,241 

5th  May    .     . 

71     9 

312,992 

282,216 

32,518 

116,137 

117,899 

14,331 

5th  June    •     • 

70    0 

374,765 

384,554 

23,273 

256,129 

250,645 

23,317 

5th  July     .     . 

67    6 

175,905 

78,995 

119,075 

195,945 

96,624 

107,274 

5th  August      . 

66    5 

246,256 

29,222 

326,884 

266,685 

10,792 

353,948 

5th  September 

64    8 

216,291 

9,171 

529,129 

142,804 

15,248 

466,042 

10th  October     . 

63    6 

128,308 

7,925 

642,712 

196,623 

16,456 

640,957 

5th  November. 

61     9 

32,181 

11,984 

648,968 

59,440 

16,618 

669,131 

5th  December . 
Total  l^®**'*"  • 

1832 

60  11 

37,849 

9,065  |690,740 

29,420 

8,592 

657,765 

•  • 

1,652,800 

1,101.923 

1,580,687 

927,097 

•  • 

•  • 

197,097 

103,451        .. 

89,891 

76,107 

•  • 

5th  January    . 

61     3 

48,407 

7,118 

710,032 

22,795 

7,356  |666,166 

5th  February  . 

59    6 

31,282 

8,417 

725,410 

24,687 

9,903   678,052 

5th  March  *    . 

59    6 

8,963 

5,907 

742,273 

3,561 

4,142   663,920 

1 0th  April   .     . 

59    0 

1,752 

8,961 

700,834 

16,847 

2,029  '671,001 

5th  May    .     . 

59    7 

30,140 

10,450 

680,712 

16.302 

6,829   649,177 

5th  Juue    •     . 

61     2 

47,868 

3,847 

093,458 

34,082 

3,876   667,627 

5th  July    .     . 

61  11 

37,789 

6,696 

680,127 

26,558 

6,282  '667,423 

5th  August     . 

62    9 

56,751 

31,129 

696,921 

28,046 

15,226  1656,216 

5th  September. 

63    2 

84,741 

88,732 

668,919 

33,366 

41,454   635,239 

10th  October     . 

60    2 

47,008 

123,991 

575,297 

21,587 

49,153  1605,086 

5th  November. 

55    8 

23,329 

12,345 

568,025 

4,193 

5,998 

584,121 

5th  December . 

Total  l^^^'^f*,- 
\  Colonial* 

52  10 

14,848 

13,578 

562,066 

8,389 

8,606 

565,441 

331,725 

166,367 

•  • 

140,535 

56,208 

•  • 

101,157 

154,797 

•  • 

99,883 

104,850 
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Monthly 

Whiat. 

Whkat-Flour.           I 

Months 

BNDXD* 

Average  of 

Price, 
of  British 

1 

Remaining 
in  Ware- 

RemainiiiK 
in  Ware- 

Wheat, 
regidatiog 
the  Daly. 

Imported. 

Paid  Doty. 

houMat 
the  end  of 
the  Month. 

Imported. 

Paid  Doty. 

house  at 
the  end  of 
the  Month 

1833 

t.     d. 

Imp.  Qra. 

Imp.  Qrs. 

Imp.  Qit. 

CwU. 

Cwte. 

Cwd. 

5th  January    . 

53    8 

6,467 

11,849 

543,947 

6,358 

4,348 

560,026 

5thFebniary  . 

53    6 

1,284 

6,356 

538,317 

8,350 

3,623 

544,143 

5th  March.     . 

52  10 

148 

2,064 

533,612 

10,030 

3,979 

550,204 

10th  April    .     . 

52    5 

1,567 

3,069 

528,145 

8,116 

2,147 

545,585 

5th  May    .     . 

53     1 

3,434 

1,106 

524,409 

467 

1,374 

527,607 

5th  June    • 

63    5 

23,510 

1,658 

536,929 

12,704 

2,696 

502,379 

5thJiUy    .     . 

53    4 

25,433 

5,250 

557,-277 

9,915 

11,013 

484,152 

5th  August     . 

53  10 

26,072 

12,329 

570,308 

23,762 

13,888 

481,587 

5th  September 

65    3 

37,261 

4,961 

594,808 

12,378 

14,002 

466,712 

1 0th  October     . 

54    9 

70,467 

9,088 

655,163 

28,877 

10,816 

449,640 

5th  Norember . 

53    4 

20,021 

2,7o7 

670,152 

20,078 

5,674 

438,732 

5th  December. 
Total  J^^'^S"  • 

1834 

51     7 

23,924 

4,454 

687,412 

18,721 

2,118 

442,677 

, , 

160,406 

974 

•  • 

63,564 

673 

, , 

•  • 

79,185 

63,971 

• . 

96,196 

75,009 

•  • 

5th  January    . 

50    4 

14,500 

3,394 

694,082 

16,689 

4,407 

450,073 

5th  February  • 

49    3 

4,988 

2,788 

689,094 

7,590 

6,591 

445,824 

5th  March.     . 

48  10 

3,018 

3,123 

674,990 

20,131 

6,632 

451,377 

10th  April  .     . 

48    3 

4,581 

2,660 

664,579 

8,509 

3,597 

447,692 

5th  May    .     . 

47    5 

1,406 

1,841 

658,346 

13,120 

4,899 

439,803 

5th  June    •     . 

47  10 

19,312 

2,697 

666,606 

6,620 

5.716 

436,753 

5th  July     .     . 

47    7 

11,382 

3,487 

676,360 

15,813 

5,885 

426,053 

5th  August      . 

48    5 

17,843 

7,454 

681,311 

19,049 

10,722 

414,650 

5th  September 

48    5 

25,512 

6,052 

678,114 

19,330 

4,768 

415,187 

10th  October     • 

46    4 

18,510 

3,544 

670,933 

11,653 

5,495 

395,834 

5th  November. 

42    9 

4,391 

2,517   668,017 

10,616 

5,163 

387,810 

5th  December . 

Total  1^®'"*"' 

1835 

41     8 

12,095 

7,458  ,662,196 

4,463 

4,373 

378,747 

.. 

91,257 

288 

•  • 

82,792 

85 

.  • 

•• 

46,287 

46,731 

•• 

70,794 

68,167 

.  • 

5th  January    . 

41     9 

8,525 

2,249 

666,440 

12,657 

1,881 

377,968 

5th  February  . 

40     9 

4,101 

1,064 

664,333 

1,820 

3,300 

367,561 

5th  March.     . 

40  11 

2,795 

1.262 

663,180 

5,721 

2,130 

360,336 

loth  April  .     . 

40    4 

1 ,238 

i;319 

659,012 

6,952 

4,344 

349,576 

5th  May    .     . 

39    8 

2,073 

553 

647,100 

6,498 

3,7i6 

345,206 

5th  June    .     . 

39    0 

935 

1,765 

635,269 

5,589 

1,314 

235,014 

5th  July     .     . 

39    9 

1,446 

1,995 

626,895 

7,773 

1,101    329,535  1 

5th  August      . 

40  10 

6,322 

2,888 

625,621 

3,199 

2,501 

316,712 

5th  September 

42    7 

17,165 

1,711 

628,754 

14,215 

6,129 

313,059 

10th  October     . 

40    5 

6,574 

811 

626,389 

10,745 

7,330 

283,416 

5th  November. 

37     8 

1,624 

1,031 

620,364 

1,746 

4,072 

271,279 

5th  December . 

36    9 

1,726 

1,688 

614,754 

7,933 

3,509 

.64,056 

•  • 

31,478 

48 

59,022 

267 

•• 

•• 

23,052 

18,291 

•• 

25,831 

41,074 
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Months 

MSfHV}, 

Monthly 
Average  of 

Price. 
ofBritiBh 

Whbat. 

Whbat-Flour.           1 

ia  Ware- 

Remainioc 
inWaw-' 

WhMit, 

reguUling 
the  Duty. 

Imported. 

PaidDaty. 

house  at 
the  end  of 
the  Month. 

Imported. 

F^Duty. 

hooaeat 
the  end  of 
theMooth. 

1836 

#.      4i. 

Ittp.Qre. 

Imp.Qrt. 

Inp.  Qre. 

Cvia. 

Cwte. 

Cwta. 

6th  January    . 

36    8 

626 

244 

610,691 

11,924 

2,724 

266,338 

&th  February  . 

36    7 

1 

677 

692,596 

4,057 

1,634 

237,684 

6ih  March.     . 

38    8 

•  • 

1,277 

579,216 

3,204 

3,088 

213,824 

10th  April   .     . 

42    4 

.  • 

500 

551,526 

6,637 

1,839 

200,524 

5th  May     .     . 

46    0 

3,820 

1,301 

536,164 

21 .050 

2,434 

199,666 

5th  June    .     . 

48    6 

8,868 

621 

541,178 

29,256 

2,466 

206,708 

5th  July    .     . 

49    9 

24,314 

678 

561,369 

24,290 

2,353 

204,574 

5th  August      . 

60    4 

13,733 

2,674 

568,066 

15,651 

6,233 

188,882 

5th  September. 

49    8 

34,635 

1,863 

594,460 

37,313 

3,789 

193,996 

10th  October     . 

48    4 

40,620 

4,638  !585,632 

23,159 

673 

168,664 

5th  Norember . 

47  10 

18,097 

1,649  '578,669 

38,709 

7,686 

167,440 

5th  December . 
Total  /^*«^"  • 

1837 

51     1 

13,194 

2,468 

579,784 

26,516 

1,688 

176,118 

, , 

157,176 

674 

• . 

216,008 

472 

•  • 

•• 

626 

17,721 

•• 

25,766 

35,944 

•  • 

5th  January    . 

58  10 

6,813 

2,403 

594,239 

21,070 

3,100 

174,896 

5th  February  . 

69    4 

4,831 

1,934 

578,828 

11,009 

194 

174.257 

6th  March.     . 

68    0 

10,120  '     1,538 

553,495 

21,442 

1,608   168,463 

10th  April  .     . 

66    6 

9,319 

1,973 

510,859 

38.098 

1,694    174,632 

5th  May     .     . 

66     1 

11,997 

1,666 

487,363 

13,958 

2,124   151,769 

5th  June    .     . 

66    3 

49,165 

2,201 

526,214 

46,016 

4,332  ,164,796 

5th  July    .     . 

66    4 

83,135 

859 

607,604 

32,601 

1,912  1172,240 

5th  August     . 

66    8 

46,484 

3,117 

649,976 

32,490 

2,552    179,003 

5th  September 

68    3 

70,850 

22,240 

690,592 

33,677 

6,641    182,116 

10th  October     . 

67  11 

106,432 

167,773 

612,195 

38.243 

7,663    176,711 

5th  November. 

66    6 

30,488 

26,840 

605,750 

24,246 

3,428  |178,272 

5th  December . 
Total  1'**"**^' 

1888 

62    9 

13,882 

1,082 

603,969 

21,291 

4,394  ,169,468 

•  • 

441,201 

210,638 

,  ^ 

278,324 

2,226 

.  • 

,, 

310 

22,984 

•  • 

66,826 

37,2-24 

• . 

5th  January    . 

63    0 

16,672 

664 

589,469 

28,683 

3,700 

168,605 

6th  February  . 

63    0 

1,791 

376 

576,656 

12,843 

4,176 

166,729 

6th  March.     . 

64    3 

984 

769 

557,801 

,  ^ 

, , 

,, 

5th  April  •     . 
5th  May    .     . 

66    6 

25 

1,081 

527,867 

• . 

. . 

^ , 

67    6 

1,308 

1,549 

504,553 

17,662 

1,122 

123,524 

10th  Juue    .     . 

69    7 

25,269 

732 

527,233 

36,102 

7,724 

113,670 

5th  July    .     . 

62  11 

66,962 

463 

583,236 

12,134 

1,394 

120,517 

5th  August      • 

66    7 

94,237 

6,071 

670,154 

31,302 

12,631 

117,027 

5th  September 

70    6   241,237 

12,446 

874,225 

64,806 

8,661 

169,601 

10th  October     . 

71     1    536,647 

1,444,670 

2,372 

100,726 

254,930 

12,319 

6th  November. 

66    0 

24,906 

11,194 

9,526 

12,058 

4,664 

12,996 

*5th  December. 
Total  1 '**"**" ' 

*  A  space  is  left  for  the  mouth  of  December,  which  will  be  given  in  the  next  Number. 
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The  following  Abstract  qf  the  preceding  Table  will  shew  the  Number  of 
Weeks  during  u^ich  each  Bate  of  Duty  has  been  levied  in  the  foregoing 
period. 


reeki. 

RaUsf. 

Weekf. 

Ratea. 

Weekt. 

Rates. 

Weeks. 

Rales. 

t.    d. 

«.     d. 

*.    rf. 

#-     A 

21* 

1     0 

16 

23     8 

33 

33    8 

2 

42    8 

9 

2    8 

17 

24     8 

22 

34    8 

3 

43    8 

10 

6    8 

24 

25    8 

5 

35    8 

10 

44    8 

10 

10    8 

12 

26    8 

11 

36    8 

15 

45    8 

17 

13    8 

25 

27    8 

15 

37    8 

15 

46    8 

9 

16     8 

14 

28    8 

24 

38    8 

13 

47    8 

14 

18    8 

15 

29    8 

19 

39    8 

5 

48    8 

17 

20    8 

37 

30    8 

3 

40    8 

5 

49    8 

14 

21     8 

20 

31     8 

2 

41     8 

12t 

50    8 

10 

22    8 

13 

■ 

32    8 

Average  Prices  of  Com  per  Imperial  Quarter  in  England  and  Wales,  with 
the  Rate  of  Duty  on  Foreign  Wheat,  during  each  Week  of  the  Month  of 
October  1838. 


Wheat- 

9  t 

Barley 
Oats  . 
Rye    . 
Beans 
Peas  . 

-Weekly  Average  . 
Aggregate  Average 
Duty  on  Foreign  . 

Weeks  ended  October 

Aven«eor 
theMoath. 

5th 

12th 

19th 

26th 

s.     d, 
64     9 
06     5 
20     8 

«.    d. 
66    0 
65    0 
21    8 

*.    d. 
65    7 
64    3 
22    8 

«.    d, 
66    4 
64    7 
22    8 

*.     d. 
65     8 

•  • 

•  • 

31  11 
22    9 
34    4 
40     1 
40    0 

31     5 
22    7 
34    3 
39     1 
41     1 

30    8 
22    5 
34  11 

39  1 

40  8 

31  1 
22    4 

32  9 
38  10 
41    2 

31     3 
22    8 
34    0 

39  3 

40  8 

Quarterly  Averages  of  the  Weekly  Liabilities  and  Assets  qf  the  Bank  of 
England,  in  the  Quarters  ended  ISth  September,  I6th  October,  and  IBth 
November,  1838. 


Qaaitere 
ended 

LIABILITIES. 

ASSETS.                        1 

CircalatioD. 

Deposlti. 

Total. 

Secarides. 

Bollioo. 

Total. 

18th  Sept.     . 
16th  OcU.     . 
I6th  Nov.      . 

£, 
19,665.000 
19.359.000 
18.900,000 

£. 

10.040.000 
9,327.000 
8,949.000 

£. 
29,705.000 
S8.686.000 
97.849.000 

£. 
99.846.000 
99.015,000 
21,171.000 

£. 
9,615.000 
9,437,000 
9.339,000 

£. 
39.461.000 
31.459.000 
30.510.000 

resate  Amount  of  Notes  circulated  in  England  and  Wales,  by  Private 
'anks  and  by  Joint  Stock  Banks  and  their  Branches,  respectively,  in 
each  of  the  Quarters  ended  30th  of  June  and  29^  of  September,  1838. 


Quaxters  ended. 

Private  Banks. 

Joint-Stock 
Banks. 

Total 

June  30th     .     .     • 
September  29th       . 

£. 
7,383,247 
7,083,811 

3,921,039 
4,281,151 

£. 
10,926,511 
11,364,962 

*  Namdy,  16  weeks  from  13th  November  1828  to  5th  March  1829  ;  4  weeki 
from  18th  February  to  18th  March  1831 ;  I  we^  ended  13th  September  1838. 
t  From  6th  November  1835  to  ;th  January  1836. 
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A  Review  of  the  Trade  of  France  in  the  year  1837,  compared  with  the 
preceding  year  and  with  the  decennial  period  from  1827  to  1836, 
From  the  OflBcial  Report,  November,  1838. 
The  total  commerce  of  France,  with  its  colonies  and  foreign  coOntries, 
during  the  year  1837,  amounted  to  the  sum  of  1566  millions  of  francs 
(62,640,000/.),  including  imports  and  exports.  Compared  with  the 
total  amount  in  1836  (1867  millions),  it  exhibits  a  decrease  of  301 
millions  (t2,040,000/.)>  equal  to  16  per  cent.;  but  it  exceeds  the 
decennial  average,  from  1827  to  1836,  by  200  millions,  or  15  per  cent. 
This  difference  is  to  be  found  principally  in  the  exports,  at  least  as 
far  as  the  comparison  between  the  years  1836  and  1837  is  concerned. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  increase  upon  the  decennial  period  is  more 
particularly  to  be  attributed  to  the  imports.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked 
that  the  variations  have  generally  been  greater  in  the  '*  general  com- 
merce"* than  in  the  •*  special  commerce,"  the  latter  of  which  shews  a 
decrease  of  only  9  per  cent,  in  comparison  with  1836. 
Table  L^^Jmports  and  Exports  ;  the  Value  itaied  in  Thousands  qf  Pounds 

Sterling. 


iMPORTg 


(General  Commerce . 

(Special  Commerce  • 

Exports   /^^^^'^^  Commerce  . 

*  I  Special  Commerce   . 

Imports  &  (General  Commerce  . 

Exports    (Special  Commerce  • 


183T 


£1000 

32,320 
22,760 
30,320 
20,660 
62,640 
43,320 


1836 


£1000 

36,240 
22,560 
38,440 
25,160 
74,680 
47,720 


Averag* 

of 
182T-36 


£  1000 

26,720 
19,200 
27,9  >0 
20,840 
54,640 
40,040 


^e^Ccntage  Pio- 
poTiion  of 
183r  to 


1836 


-11 

+  1 
-21 
-18 
-16 
-  9 


18;:T-3C 


+2V 
+  19 
+  9 
-  1 
+  15 
+  8 


With  respect  to  the  mode  in  which  the  merchandize  is  transported, 
the  total  commerce  during  1837  is  distributed  between  the  two  great 
divisions  of  commerce  by  land  and  commerce  by  sea,  in  the  proportion 
of  32  to  68.     These  two  distinct  branches  bore  to  one  another  in  18S6 

♦  Oemral  Commerce  is  the  term  applied  in  the  French  official  tables  to  Importa- 
tions, as  regards  the  trade  inwards,  and  to  Exportations  of  forei^^n  and  trench 
merchandize,  as  regards  the  trade  outwards.  Special  Commerce  is  limited  to  mer- 
chandize entered  for  home  consumptioDi  inwards,  and  to  exportations  of  French 
merchandize,  outwards. 
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the  proportion  of  31  to  69,  and  on  the  decennial  average  the  proportion 
of  30  to  70.  Both  comparisons  exhihit  a  larger  proportionate  snare  of 
commerce  hy  land  than  of  commerce  by  tea  during  the  year  1837. 
Considered  separately,  the  commerce  by  land  has  fallen  off  12  per  cent, 
in  comparison  with  1836,  but  has  exceeded  the  decennial  average  by 
21  per  cent.  It  appears,  upon  an  examination  of  the  variations  in  the 
commerce  by  sea,  that  the  comparison  with  l636  shews  a  greater 
decrease  in  the  trade  carried  on  in  foreign  vessels  than  in  that  carried 
on  in  French  vessels,  being  8  per  cent,  in  the  former  and  25  per  cent, 
in  the  latter  branch.  This  difference  is  particularly  remarkable  in  tlie 
value  of  exports ;  it  amounted  to  39  per  cent,  for  exports  under  a  foreign 
flag,  and  only  to  9  per  cent,  for  those  under  a  French  flag.  In  com- 
parison with  the  decennial  period,  the  commerce  by  sea  exhibits,  in  1887» 
an  increase  in  almost  all  its  branches.  The  increase  in  the  value  of 
imports  by  foreign  vessels  is  38  per  cent,  while  those  by  French  vessels 
have  increased  only  10  per  cent. 

The  following  table  shews  the  proportions  in  which  French  and 
foreign  vessels  have  respectively  shared  in  the  commerce  during  the 
same  periods. 

Table  IT. — Navigation  Inimrds  and  Outwards  united. 


'  Fer*Ccnlage  Proportion 
In  X83T        In  1836       In  183T-^ 


French  vessels 
Foreign  ditto  « 


40- 
60* 


38- 
62* 


39* 
61- 


183T 

compsrpd  with 

1836       I      1897-36 


t 
4*  6  p.  cent.  +  35  p.  cent. 
+  2      ,,       +36      ,, 


It  results  from  the  above  statement^  from  which  vessels  in  ballast  are 
excluded,  that  although,  as  has  been  shewn,  the  value  of  the  commerce 
by  sea  was  less  in  1837  than  in  1836,  the  navigation,  on  the  other  hand, 
exhibits  an  increase.  It  appears  also,  on  a  comparison  of  the  two  years, 
that  the  increase  has  been  relatively  greater  upon  French  than  upon 
foreign  vessels.  A  comparison  of  1837  with  the  decennial  average 
shews  a  difference,  in  favour  of  that  year,  of  about  85  per  cent.,  both  upon 
French  and  foreign  tonnage. 

From  an  examination  of  the  commerce  carried  on  in  French  vessels 
with  the  colonies,  the  deep  fisheries,  and  with  foreign  countries,  the 
following  facts  are  elicited  : — 

1.  As  regards  the  French  colonies,  the  value  of  imports  was  11  per 
cent,  less  than  in  1836,  and  the  same  amount  less  than  the  decennial 
average. 

2.  The  value  of  exports  to  the  colonies,  on  the  other  hand,  was  in 
both  cases  in  favour  of  1837,  the  excess  over  1836  being  6  per  cent.,  and 
over  the  decennial  average  14  per  cent. 

3.  The  imports  of  the  productions  of  the  deep  fisheries,  in  1837, 
whether  compared  with  1836  or  with  the  decennial  average,  have  in- 
creased to  the  extent  of  71  per  cent. 

4.  Lastly,  if  the  united  imports  and  exports  during  1837,  in  the 
trade  carried  on  under  the  French  flag  with  foreign  cguntries,  present  » 
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diminution  of  11  per  cent  "when  compared  with  1836,  they  exhibit  a 
corresponding  increase  when  compared  with  the  decennial  average. 

The  next  tables  in  the  Report  refer  to  the  trade  with  each  country, 
and  suggest  the  following  remarks : — 

First,  with  respect  to  Imports^  the  value  of  merchandize  imported 
from  the  United  States  amounted  in  1837  to  4,720,000/.,  and  the  value 
entered  for  home  consumption  to  3,480,000/.,  shewing  an  excess  of  6 
and  7  per  cent,  respectively,  when  compared  with  1836,  and  of  40  and 
36  per  cent.,  when  compared  with  the  decennial  average. 

The  importations  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Sardinian  States  have 
also  increased  considerably.  The  value  of  merchandize  from  the  former 
kingdom  entered  for  consumption  exceeded  the  amount  in  1836  by  37 
per  cent.,  and  the  decennial  average  by  118  per  cent.  Compared  with 
the  preceding  year,  the  importations  from  Belgium  have  varied  slightly, 
but  the  increase  upon  the  decennial  average  amounts  to  more  than  a 
fifth.  The  trade  with  Holland  has  greatly  increased  as  regards  both  the 
quantities  entered  for  consumption  and  those  destined  for  re-exportation 
and  transit  Among  the  countries  the  imports  from  which,  in  1837, 
exhibit  a  diminution  when  compared  with  1836,  both  with  respect 
to  the  general  and  the  special  commerce,  are  iftcluded  Switzerland, 
Germany,  the  Hanse  Towns,  Prussia,  Austria,  the  Barbary  States,  the 
two  Sicilies,  Egypt,  and  Tuscany. 

Secondly,  with  regard  to  Exports,  the  trade  with  the  United  States 
fell  off  greatly  in  1837  compared  with  1836.  The  total  exports  of 
French  and  foreign  merchandize  to  that  country  amounted  to  3,960,000/., 
of  which  only  2,320,000/.  consisted  of  French  productions.  The  de- 
crease, as  compared  with  1836,  was  64  per  cent,  of  French  merchandize 
alone,  and  58  per  cent,  inclusive  of  foreign  merchandize.  Compared 
with  the  decennial  average,  a  decrease  has  also  taken  place,  but  not  to 
60  great  an  extent,  being  38  and  18  per  cent,  respectively. 

The  exports  to  England,  both  of  French  and  foreign  merchandize, 
have  fallen  off  in  comparison  with  either  period.  The  contrary,  how- 
ever, is  the  case  in  the  trade  with  Belgium,  the  Sardinian  States,  Swit^ 
zerland,  and  Holland.  With  respect  to  other  foreign  countries,  the 
exports  of  French  merchandize  had  increased  in  1837,  compared  with 
1836,  in  the  trade  with  all  the  French  colonies  except  Guadaloupe;  with 
Greece,  Algiers,  the  Mauritius,  the  Coast  of  Africa,  Dutch  East  Indies, 
Danish  Possessions  in  America,  Peru,  and  Bolivia;  and  had  decreased, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  trade  with  Spain,  Turkey,  the  British  East 
Indies,  Prussia,  Brazil,  two  Sicilies,  Austria,  Egypt,  Haiti,  Chili,  Bar- 
bary States,  and  Portugal. 

imports  and  Exports  united, — In  the  total  commerce,  including 
imports  and  exports,  the  United  States  continliesr  to  hold  the  first  place 
as  regards  both  the  general  and  special  commerce^  although  the  amount 
in  1887  has  greatly  fallen  short  of  that  during  the  preceding  year. 
Great  Britain,  which  comes  next  in  order,  has  taken  the  second  place  in 
the  special  commerce,  which  was  occupied  by  Belgium  in  1836.  Its 
trade  exhibits  in  this  branch  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  upon  1836,  and 
of  28  per  cent,  upon  the  decennial  average ;  and  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
this  country  has  been  the  principal  market  for  French  exports  in  the 
year  1837.    The  Sardinian  States  and  Belgium  figure  next  in  the 
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tables,  but  in  a  different  order ;  the  former  country,  which  ranks  third  in 
the  general  commerce,  occupies  the  fourth  place  in  the  special  commerce, 
and  Belgium  vice  versa.  The  latter  country  exhibits  but  a  slight 
variation  in  comparison  with  1886.  The  Sardinian  States,  on  the 
contrary,  present  a  large  increase,  amounting  to  28  per  cent,  in  the 
general  commerce  and  10  per  cent  in  the  special  commerce. 

The  tables  in  the  French  Report  which  exhibit  the  above  facts  do 
not  admit  of  being  transcribed  at  length,  but  the  following  abstracts 
will  shew  the  points  most  worthy  of  observation. 

Tablb  111. — Shewing  in  their  respective  order  the  Twelve  Countries  whith 
carried  on  the  greatest  Amount  qf  Trade  with  France  in  the  Year  1837. 


General  Commerce. 

Special  Commerop.              1 

Countries. 

Total. 

Imports. 

ExporUof 
French  and 

Sferduuidise. 

ToiaL 

Home 
Consumption. 

Merchandise. 

United  States 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Great  Britain  .     . 

2 

4 

2 

2 

4 

I 

Sardinian  State*  . 

3 

3 

5 

4 

3 

6 

Belgium    •     • 

4 

2 

6 

3 

2 

4 

Switzerland     . 

5 

5 

3 

7 

9 

5 

Spain   .     .     , 

6 

7 

4 

5 

5 

3 

Germany  . 

7 

6 

7 

6 

7 

7 

Russia 

8 

9 

14 

10 

10 

15 

Guadaloujie 

9 

13 

10 

8 

8 

8 

"Braxil  .      . 

10 

20 

8 

18 

21 

12 

Turkey 

11 

10 

18 

17 

13 

21 

Martinico  • 

12 

16 

13 

9 

15 

9 

Tarlb  lY.— Shewing  the  Amount  of  Imports  and  Exports  to  and  from 
the  Twelve  Countries  carrying  on  the  greatest  Amount  (f  Trade  ttyttk 
France  in  1837,  stated  in  Thousands  of  Pounds  Sterling. 


Coontries. 


Ovneral  Commerce. 


Imports. 


Rxportsof 
Ffpiidi  and 

Foreign 
Mcrohundise, 


Speciil  Commerce. 


Entries  fir 

Home 

Consumption. 


Export*  of 

Freudi 

Merchandise. 


United  States 
Grtiat  Britain. 
Sardinian  States 
Belgium    • 
Switierland     • 
Spain    .     .     • 
Germany    •     • 
Russia       •     • 
Guadaloupe    • 
Brazil  .     •     . 
Turkey      .     . 
Martinico  .     • 


£1000. 

4,720 

3,040 

3,400 

3»440 

2,200 

1,440 

1,760 

920 

680 

440 

840 

^60 


£1000. 

3,960 

3,800 

2,240 

1,880 

3,080 

2,800 

1,440 

560 

7-20 

880 

440 

680 


£1000. 

3,480 

1 ,920 

2,600 

2,880 

720 

1,080 

840 

640 

760 

240 

520 

480 


£1000. 

2,320 

2,520 

1,320 

1,520 

1,360 

1,800 

1,280 

360 

720 

520 

240 

6S0 
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On  comparing  the  imports  of  1837  with  those  of  1836,  separated  in 
the  three  classes  into  which  they  are  usually  divided,  viz.,  raw  materials 
of  manufactures,  articles  for  use  or  consumption  unmanufactured,  and 
manufactured,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  decrease  has  occurred  as  well 
among  the  first  as  among  the  two  latter  branches  of  trade ;  but  that, 
with  respect  to  merchandize  destined  for  consumption,  there  has  been 
no  decrease,  except  aiQong  unmanufactured  articles  for  use  or  consump- 
tion, which  have  fallen  off  1  per  cent.  It  is  in  the  latter  branch  alone 
that  a  diminution  has  occurred  in  the  comparison  with  the  decennial 
period,  amounting  to  13  |)er  cent. ;  in  the  other  branches  there  has  been 
a  large  increase. 

Table  V. — Imparts  classed  according  to  their  nature,  stated  in  Thousands 
ofPoun£  Sterling, 


Gbneral  Comhbrcb. 
Raw  Materials  of  Manufactures 

sumption,     j 

Total     .... 

Special  Commercb.' 
Raw  Materials  of  Manufaetures 

Articles  fit  for]  JJn^^nmfmrUtTn.% 

Total     .... 

1837 

1836 

182T-36 

1( 
Compa 
1836 

red  with 
182T-30 

£1000. 

20,120 

5,920 
6,280 

£1000. 

21,240 

7,120 
7,880 

£1000. 

16,080 

6,560 
4,040 

-  6 

-20 
-17 

+23 

-13 
+61 

32,320 

36,240 

26,680 

-11 

+21 

16,040 

4,600 
2,120 

15,840 

4,640 
2,080 

12,640 

5,120 
1,440 

+  2 
-  1 
+  1 

+22 

-13 
+56 

2^,760 

22,660 

19,200 

-  1 

+  18 

If,  npon  analysing:  these  three  great  divisions,  as  has  been  done  in 
.  the  French  tables,  the  several  articles  be  examined  with  the  view  of 
discovering  those  which  have  experienced  the  greatest  variation  in 
1837,  it  will  be  found  that,  excluding  sUch  articles  as  from  their  nature 
are  only  of  secondary  importance,  the  greatest  fluctuation  has  occurred 
in  those  comprised  in  the  following  table. — See  Table  YI.  p.  518. 

Upon  comparing  the  exports  of  1831  with  those  of  1836,  divided  into 
the  two  main  classes  of  raw  produce  and  manufactures,  it  appears  that 
the  decrease  which  occurred  in  the  former  year  was  relatively  greater  in 
articles  of  raw  produce  than  in  manufactures.  The  export  of  the 
former  fell  off  21  per  cent.,  as  well  in  the  general  as  in  the  special 
commerce.  The  decrease  in  the  latter  was  18  per  cent,  upon  the 
general,  and  1 1  per  cent,  upon  the  special  commerce.  Ck)mpared  with 
the  decennial  average,  the  results  are  generally  in  favour  of  1837 ;  the 
sole  exception  being  the  exports  of  manufactures,  which  have  fallen  off 
3  per  cent— Sec  Table  VII.  p.  518. 
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Tablb  VI. — Principal  Articles  of  Import  in  tchichthe  greateH  Fluctuation 
occurred  in  1837. 


GeDeral  Commerce  (Import*.) 


PerOntage  Dlflbrraee  of  193ty 
compared  with 
1836     1827-36 


Increase  in  1837 


Decrease  in  1837 


Linen  thread  • 
Ditto  cloths  • 
Woollen  cloths  • 
Cotton,  raw  • 
Sugar,  foreign  . 
Coals  •  •  • 
Tallow  ,  .  . 
Tin  ...  . 
Tobacco,  raw   • 

Sugar,  French  colonial 
Silk  goods 
Wool,  sheep' 
Corn 
Cattle    . 
Lead      • 
^Potash  . 


Special  Commerce  (Entries  for  Consumption.) 
Silk,  raw  and  thrown 


Increase  in  1837 


Coals 
Linen  thread 
Tobacco,  raw 
Coffee  . 
Hoi-ses  . 
Corn 

Silk  goods 
Tallow  . 
Tin  .     . 
Cocoa    . 


Decrease  in  1837 


I  Cattle 
Potash 
Lead 
Corn 
Tea 


24 


44 


2 

17 

207 

58 
22 

16 
50 
39 
51 
15 
42 
25 

21 

14 
22 
96 
7 
19 
32 
38 
144 
48 
30 

14 
11 
23 

33 


84 
16 
69 
36 
13 
77 
139 
46 
63 

15 


47 
27 
15 
16 

25 
67 
62 
132 
16 
52 

82 

144 

43 

86 

27 
17 
12 
75 
14 


Table  VII. — Exports  classed  according  to  their  nature^  stated  in  Thott^ 
sands  of  Pounth  Sterling, 


General  Cummkuce. 

Raw  Produce 

Manufactures 

Tofal     .     .     •     . 

Special  Commkrcb. 

Raw  Produce  *..••• 
Manufactures 

Total     .     •     .     . 

1837 

183G 

1827-36 

1 
Gomp 
1836 

837 

iired  with 
1827-36 

£1000. 

10,680 
19,640 

£1000. 

12,960 
25,480 

£1000. 

10,160 
17,760 

-18 
-21 

+  5 
+11   . 

30,320 

38,440 

27,920 

-21 

+  9 

6,120 
14.440 

6,880 
18,280 

5,920 
14,920 

-11 
-21 

+  3 
-  3 

20,560 

25,160 

20,840 

-18 

-  1 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  variations  of  the  principal  exports  la 
1837,  in  a  similar  manner  to  that  of  Imports,  marked  No.  VI. 
Tablb  Vllh— Principal  Articles  of  Export  in  which  the  greatest  flactu* 
ation  occurred  in  1837. 

Fter-Centage  DiflbMnee  of  183T 
General  Commeree  (French  and  Foreign  compftrad  with 

Merchandize).  1836     1827-36 

I  Cotton  cloth* 42     '    ' 

Woollen  ditto 47 

Clocks  and  watches      ...  56 

Articles  of  fashion  (modes)     ..  72 

Machinery     •     .     •     •       44  144 

Silk  goods    .     •     .     •       41  16 

Wine.      .     .     *     .     .       15  7 

Linen  cloths.     ...      21  12 

'  Silk,  raw  and  thrown    •      33  17 

Parisian  manufactures  .45  11 

ISugar,  refined    ...       24  6 
Special  Commerce  (French  Merchandize). 

I  Cotton  cloths     ...       .  •  21 

Woollen  ditto    .     «     .       ..  28 

Articles  of  fashion  (modes)    ..  48 

Plated  wares      ...        5  34 

Machinery    ....      38  120 

^Silk  goods    •     ...       36  26 

Wiue 15  7 

Linen  cloths.     •     «     •      31  35 

Brandy 8  23 

Skins,  dressed     .     «     .      32  7 

Parisian  manofactures  .45  12 

I  Sugar,  refined    ...      44  38 

The  next  tables  in  the  official  report  relate  to  the  transit  trade,  shew^ 
ing,  first,  the  several  classes  of  merchandize,  and,  secondly,  the  countries 
with  which  the  trade  was  carried  on.  The  first  table  is  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  exhibiting  the  value,  and  the  other  the  weight  of  the  mer** 
chandize.  The  average  period  which  serves  for  the  point  of  comparison 
consists,  in  the  table  of  goods,  of  the  five  years  anterior  to  1B37,  and  in 
the  table  of  countries,  of  the  four  years  preceding  the  same  date. 

With  reference  to  the  value  of  the  merchandize,  the  transit  tradd 
amounted  in  1837  to  5,840,000/.  Compared  ^th  1836,  it  exhibite  & 
decrease  of  29  per  cent. ;  but,  compared  with  the  quinquennial  average, 
an  increase  of  7  per  cent.  The  principal  articles  in  which  an  increase 
has  occurred  are,  refined  sugar,  iron,  and  steel ;  those  in  which  the 
trade  has  decreased  are,  sheep's  wool,  silk  goods,  indigo,  and  clock-work. 

With  respect  to  the  weight  of  the  merchandize,  amounting  in  1837  to 
302,294  metrical  quintals,*  the  trade  in  1837  shews  a  decrease  of  11  per 
cent,  below  that  of  1836,  and  an  increase  of  S3  per  cent,  above  that  of 
the  quinquennial  period.  Comparing  the  several  articles  in  1837  with 
those  in  1836,  there  appears  an  increase  of  130  per  cent,  in  the  trade  of 
refined  sugar,  and  a  decrease  of  53  per  cent,  in  that  of  silk  goods ;  47 
per  cent,  in  sheep's  wool,  45  per  cent,  in  indigo,  39  per  cent,  in  raw 
and  thrown  silk,  and  28  per  cent  in  iron  and  steel.  Comparing  the 
same  with  the  average  of  five  years,  there  appears  an  increase  of  293 
per  eent.  upon  refined  sugar,  40  per  cent,  upon  cotton,  36  per  cent* 
«  Equal  to  29^689  tons;  one  toQ=10f[  metrical  quintals. 
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upon  clock*work,  aud  29  per  cent,  upon  raw  and  clayed  sugars ;  and  a 
decrease  of  58  per  cent,  upon  sheep's  wool,  25  per  cent,  upon  indigo^ 
and  14  per  cent,  upon  silk  goods. 

The  principal  variations  exhibited  by  the  transit  trade  of  1837,  in 
comparison  with  1836,  considered  with  reference  to  the  several  coun- 
tries interested  in  it,  are  a  decrease  of  54  per  cent  in  the  trade  with  the 
Sardinian  States,  of  48  per  cent,  in  that  with  Prussia,  and  of  35  per 
cent  in  that  with  Switzerland ;  while,  in  comparison  with  the  average 
of  four  years,  there  was  an  increase  of  26  per  cent,  in  the  trade  with 
Switzerland,  and  of  47  per  cent,  in  that  with  the  Sardinian  States. 

As  regards  the  destination  of  the  merchandize  in  the  transit  trade, 
the  principal  variations  consist  of  an  increase  in  the  commerce  with 
Belgium,  and  a  decrease  i^  tjiat  with  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  countries  the  increase  was 
11  per  cent  compared  with  1836,  and  85  per  cent  compared  with  the 
quadrennial  average.  The  decrease  in  the  trade  with  the  United  States 
was  54  percent,  in  the  first  period,  and  22  per  cent,  in  the  second ;  and 
the  decrease  in  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  was  39  per  cent  ami- 
pared  with  1836,  and  2Q  per  cent,  compared  with  the  average  of  the 
four  years. 

Table  IX. — Transit  Table,  shewing  the  nature  qfthe  Arttclet^  the  value 
stated  in  Thousands  of  Pounds  Sterling, 


183T 

QuantiUes  in 

Value  in 

183T 

compared  with 

1837 

compared  with 

* 

QwntUiM. 

Value. 

1886 

1833-8T 

1836 

1833-37 

Metrical 

Quintals. 

£1000. 

Cotton,  raw     •     .     •     • 

61,898 

496 

-10 

+40 

-53 

-14 

Refined  sugar      •     •     . 

40,499 

160 

+130 

+293 

-9 

+49 

Iron  and  steel      •     •     • 

37,180 

68 

-28 

+27 

-39 

.  -19 

Coffee 

36.665 

148 

+  4 

« 

+4 

+27 

Sug^r,  raw  and  clayed  *  . 

15,878 

68 

-  7 

-9 

+41 

Cotton  cloths       .     •     . 

8,052 

992 

-22 

+28 

-22 

+10 

Silk,  raw  and  thrown 

6,849 

912 

-39 

-13 

+90 

+233 

Linen  cloths  .     •     •     . 

5,763 

364 

-15 

+  13 

-12 

+  3 

Woollen  cloths     .      .      . 

4,992 

584 

+  9 

+29 

-20 

+55 

Clock-work     .     .     •     . 

2,373 

112 

+  1 

+36 

-45 

-26 

Silk  goods       .... 

2,331 

1,064 

-53 

-14 

-  6 

+31 

Sheep's  wool  •     •     •     . 

1,294 

20 

-47 

-58 

+89 

+70 

Indigo 

837 

68 

-45 

-25 

-7 

-13 

Cochineal  .     •     •     •     . 

426 

52 

-12 

-14 

-50 

-58 

Other  articles  •     •     •     . 
Total  •     . 

77,257 

732 

-27 

+13 

-29 

-  2 

302,294 

5,840 

-11 

+33 

-29 

+7 

The  trade  of  the  several  warehousing  porta  is  shewn  in  Table  XI. 
p.  521,  exhibiting  the  weight  and  value  of  the  merchandize  in  bond. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  the  total  value  of  goods  warehoused 
in  all  the  ports  of  the  kingdom  amounted  to  I9,n2,000/.  in  the  year 
1837.  Between  this  sum  and  19,988,000/.,  which  was  the  value  of 
warehoused  goods  in  1836,  there  exists  only  the  trifling  diflerence  of 
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4  per  cent.  Compared  with  the  triennial  average  from  1834  to  1836, 
for  which  alone  the  data  are  complete,  there  is  scarcely  any  difference, 
the  amount  in  the  latter  period  heing  19,000,000/. 

The  ports  of  Calais,  Paris  (Swan  Island),  Strashurg,  Toulouse, 
Metz,  Bayonnc,  Lyons,  and  Orleans,  are  those  in  which  the  comparison, 
hoth  with  1836  and  1834-36,  exhihits  the  greatest  variations  in  the 
amount  of  bonded  goods. 

With  respect  to  the  weight  of  the  merchandize,  the  trade  in  1837 
exhibits  but  little  difference  compared  with  1836. 

Tablb.X.— 7Van«<  Trade,  shewing  the  Trade  with  the  principal  Countries^ 
the  Value  stated  in  Thousands  of  Pounds  Sterling. 


Valup 

183T          1 

Valae 

1837          1 

Count  ries  from 
which  Imported. 

in 
183T 

compai 
1836 

-edwHh 
18S3-6 

Conntriet  to 
which  Exportrd. 

in 
183T 

eompat 
1836 

<Mlwith 
1883-6 

£1000. 

£1000. 

Switzerland 

1656 

-35 

+26 

Switzerland .     . 

1720 

-7 

+17 

Great  Britain  . 

836 

-5 

+8 

United  Sutes   • 

1172 

-54 

-22 

Sardiniao  States 

700 

-54 

-47 

Great  Brjtaia    . 

976 

-39 

-20 

Gemianj     .     • 

604 

+7 

+3 

Spain     .     •     • 

528 

-11 

+  11 

Belgium      •     • 

540 

-8 

-15 

Sardinian  States 

292 

-15 

-15 

United  States  . 

468 

-12 

+11 

Belgium      •     • 

244 

+  11 

+35 

Prussia  .•    •     • 

460 

-48 

+  13 

Brazil    .     .     • 

212 

-18 

+8 

Other  Coantries 
ToUl .     . 

640 

+2 

+26 

Other  Countries 
Total .     . 

760 

-2 

+32 

5904 

-28 

-1 

5904 

-28 

-1 

Table  XJ,'-^ Weight  and  Value  of  Merchandize  bonded  in  the  principal 
warehousing  Ports  of  France  during  the  Year  1837,  the  Value  stated  in 
Thousands  qf  Pounds  Sterling. 


1837 

QuantHtM  Id 

1837 
oompartd  with 

Vahwin 
1837 

compared  with 

Qiuntlties. 

Valoe. 

1836 

1834-36 

1836 

1834-36 

Metrical 
Quintal*. 

£1000. 

Marseilles      •     . 

2,359,526 

6,172 

-  7 

+13 

-  2 

ti 

Havre  •     •     •     • 

1,252,581 

5,804 

-n 

-  2 

—  3 

Bordeaux .     •     • 

475,066 

2,164 

+  6 

+22 

-12 

-   3 

Paris  (Marais)     • 

208,384 

852 

-  5 

+20 

+28 

-   5 

Rouen       •     .     . 

193,890 

404 

-19 

+3 

-20 

.  • 

Dunkirk    •     .     . 

175,081 

224 

+34 

+13 

-6 

-2 

Paris  (Swan  Island) 

88,050 

136 

-26 

-29 

-17 

-8 

Nantes       •     •     . 

86,341 

608 

-Bl 

-61 

-31 

-14 

Bayonne    .     .     . 

54,080 

283 

+4 

+29 

-7 

+4 

Calais  .... 

39,343 

48 

+75 

-^■77 

-51 

-56 

L^ions  ..... 

23,707 

1,780 

-20 

-11 

+47 

+57 

Toulouse    .     .     . 

9,013 

72 

-26 

-26 

-1ft 

-38 

Strasburg .     .     . 

8,463 

88 

-10 

-1 

-57 

-76 

Orleans      •     .     . 

6,474 

20 

+62 

+66 

-33 

-11 

Metx    .... 

4,0(»2 

32 

-14 

--15 

+25 

+25 

Other  Ports    .     . 
Total     .     . 

863,788 

480 

+85 

+186 

+20 

+  45 

5,847,789* 

19,172 

-1 

+  16 

-4 

•• 

'  Equal  to  574,336  tons. 
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But  this  weight,  which  amounted  to  5,847,789  metrical  qaintak, 
exceeded  the  average  of  1834-36  by  16  per  cent.  The  principal 
variations  were  at  Calais,  Orleans,  and  Dunkirk,  at  which  an  increase 
occurred ;  and  at  Nantes,  Paris  (Swan  Island),  and  Toulouse,  at  which 
there  was  a  decrease. 

The  ports  of  Marseilles  and  Havre  have  maintained  their  relative 
importance.  These  two  ports  have  received  more  than  two- thirds  of  the 
whole  of  the  merchandize  bonded  in  the  kingdom  during  the  year  1837, 
the  former  to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent.,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  21 
per  cent.  R. 

An  Account  of  the  Trade  of  the  Port  of  Dundee^  during  the  three  years 
ended  SUt  May^  1838.  By  John  Sturrock,  Esq.,  Bankor,  and 
Convener  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Harbour  Trustees,  Dundee^ 
Communicated  by  Joseph  Hume,  Esq.,  M.P.* 
The  commercial  crisis,  which  commenced  in  October,  1836,  and  which 
extended  over  Great  Britain,  Ireland,  and  the  Continents  of  Europe  and 
America,  was  severely  felt  in  Dundee.  Its  injurious  effects  were  a^ra- 
vated  by  the  circumstauce,  that  during  the  year  from  1st  June,  1836,  to 
3l8t  May,  1837,  an  excessive  importation  of  flax  and  flax  codilla,  the 
raw  materials  from  which  the  greater  part  of  our  exports  is  manufactured, 
took  place.  The  flax  imported  in  that  year  was  22,461  tons,  while  Uie 
average  of  the  four  preceding  years  ended  81st  May,  1836,  was  15,726 
tons,  shewing  an  excess  of  6,735  tons.  In  the  same  manner,  the  impor- 
tation of  flax  codilla  being  8,279  tons,  exceeded  by  -3,405  tons  the 
arerage  of  the  four  preceding  years,  which  was  4,874  tone.  The  con- 
sequence was — a  great  part  being  held  by  persons  who  were  dependent 
upon  credit — that  the  prices  fell  in  a  double  ratio;  first,  from  the  check 
given  to  credit ;  and  secondly,  from  the  importations  being  greater  than 
the  trade  of  the  place  required.  Hence  D.  C.  flax — of  which  a  greater 
quantity  is  consumed  than  any  other — which  in  June,  1836,  was  worth 
42/.  15».,  had  fallen  to  83/.  in  July,  1837  ;  and  flax  codilla  fell,  during 
the  same  period,  from  21/.  15*.,  to  17/.  per  ton.  Therefore,  although 
the  average  quantity  of  flax  imported  during  the  three  years  ended  SIst 
May,  1838,  only  exceeds  the  average  of  the  four  years  ended  31st  May, 
1836,  by  1,845  tons,  the  former  being  17,571,  the  latter  15,726;  and 
the  average  of  the  flax  codilla,  for  the  same  period,  only  excfeeds  by  944 
tons,  the  average  for  the  three  years  being  5,818,  and  of  the  four  years 
4,874  tons ;  yet  we  see  the  injurious  results  arising  from  the  excessive 
importations  from  the  Ist  June,  1836,  to  3l8t  May,  1837,  amounting  to 
30,740  tons — the  price  of  the  whole  being  affected  according  as  the 
excess  bears  a  greater  or  less  ratio  to  the  actual  quantities  required  for 
consumption. 

The  fluctuation  in  the  quantities  of  English  and  Scotch  coals  imported 
is  worthy  of  remark.  The  importation  of  the  former,  during  the  last 
*The  above  Report  suggests  the  advantage  of  similar  statemebts  for  other  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  towns.  A  comparison  of  such  documents  would  tend 
to  remove  much  of  the  doubt  and  obscurity  under  which  commercial  operations 
are  too  often  carried  on.  It  would  be  impossible  to  prepare  a  form  for  general 
application ;  but  every  person  may  readily  select  the  facts  which  best  display  the 
condition  and  prospects  of  the  trade  of  his  own  town.  If  any  such  reports  already 
exist,  or  may  to  fiHare  be  prepared,  the  Editor  willj  feel  vbltgod  fur  infdfBMiioa 
thereof  or  for  a  copy  of  the  docament,-*-Eo4  ^  , 
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three  years,  has  been  increasing,  while  that  of  the  latter  has  been  regu- 
larly decreasing ;  and  this  is  attributable  to  the  attempts  made  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  Scotch  mines  to  increase  their  price,  which  forced  the 
flax-spinners,  and  other  consumers,  to  have  recourse  to  the  use  of  English 
coals,  instead  of  confining  themselves  to  the  use  of  the  Scotch.  Pro- 
bably, from  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  coals  made  by  the  owners  of 
the  Scotch  mines,  the  quantity  of  Scotch  coals  consumed  may  again 
exceed,  as  it  did  in  all  former  years,  the  quantity  of  English  coals  used. 

On  an  inspection  of  the  exports,  the  most  gratifying  conclusions  are 
to  be  drawn  from  the  returns  of  the  sheetings,  dowlas,  sacking,  and  sail- 
cloth exported.  The  quantities  of  the  three  first-mentioned  articles  have 
regularly  increased ;  and  though  the  last  year  of  the  latter  article  falls 
short  of  the  first  year  by  4,492  pieces,  yet  it  exceeds  the  year  1836 
by  21,199  pieces. 

The  most  important  and  valuable  article  of  our  trade  are  sheetings. 
Their  value,  during  the  three  years,  amounts  to  a  third  of  the  whole 
exports ;  and,  as  half  of  the  quantity  is  said  to  be  used  in  home  con- 
sumption, the  trade  is  of  the  best  and  surest  kind,  and  the  most  likely 
to  continue  to  increase. 

The  next  is  dowlas,  of  which  three-fourths  are  reported  to  be 
exported ;  then  follows  sail-cloth,  half  of  which  is  exported  ;  and  there- 
after sacking,  of  which  two-thirds  are  supposed  to  be  used  for  home  con- 
sumption. 

The  article  of  Osnaburgs  forms  a  considerable  part  of  our  exports,  but 
seems  liable  to  great  fluctuations,  as  the  average  number  of  pieces 
exported  during  the  last  three  years  is  only  81,967;  while  that  of  the 
three  years  ended  Slst  May,  1835,  was  120,784.  This  probably 
arises  from  nine-tenths  of  the  article  being  exported,  and,  frx)m  the  diffi- 
culties which  the  exporters  experience,  from  imperfect  information,  in 
regulating  the  supply  to  the  demand.  Whether  the  great  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  our  colonies,  by  the  complete  emancipation  of 
the  negroes,  whose  clothing  was  generally  made  of  this  article,  will 
influence  this  manufacture*  can  only  be  ascertained  by  time.  Con- 
jecturing that  free  labour  will  not  only  improve  the  state  of  the  proprie- 
tors, but  of  the  labourer,  we  may  anticipate  an  increase. 


Yeari  ended. 

Cotton  Bagging 
exported. 

Aggregate 
of each 

Yearly  ATerage 
of  the 

Tliree  Years. 

Three  Yeari. 

Piecet, 

May  31,   1827 

44,777     1 

1828 

63,865     } 

168,611 

56,203 

,,         1829 

59,969 

,,         1830 

63,383     1 

,,         1831 

65,592     } 

178,011 

59,337 

,,         1832 

49,036    J 

,,         1833 

27,179 

, ,         1834 

30,521     } 

137,858 

45,932 

, ,         1835 

80,138     J 

,,         1836 

159,494 

,,         1837 

79,649     } 

262,3:)9 

87,453 

,,         1838 
Total.     . 

23,216     J 

^S^^       .^ 

746,839 

746,839 

02,236 
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The  value  of  cotton  bagging,  of  which  nineteett-titentieths  are 
reckoned  to  be  exported,  exceeds  that  of  several  of  the  articles  emmie- 
rated ;  but  the  remarkable  circuiuBtancea  attending  the  exportation  of 
this  commodity  during  the  last  twelve  years  require  to  be  particularly 
considered.  On  reference  to  the  return  of  cotton  bagging,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  number  of  pieces  exported  in  the  twelve  years  from  Ist 
June,  1826,  to  31st  May,  1838,  is  146,839,  making  an  annual  average 
of  62,236.  The  average  of  the  three  years  ended  the  31st  May,  1829,  is 
56,203;  of  the  three  years  ended  the  3l8t  May,  1832,  is  59,337 ;  of  the 
three  years  ended  the  31  st  May,  1835,  is  45,952;  and  of  the  three 
years  ended  the  3 Ist  May,  1838,  is  81,453. 

During  the  first  six  years  of  this  period,  the  diflference  of  the  annual 
number  of  pieces  exported  was  not  very  great,  and  the  profits  of  the  trade 
were  fair.  During  the  next  three  years  the  exportation,  as  a  whole,  was 
moderate,  particularly  in  the  two  first  years,  when  great  profits  were 
realized.  This  led  to  an  excessive  and  foolish  exportation  in  the  year 
ended  3 1st  May,  1 836,  when  no  less  than  1 59,494  pieces  were  sent 
from  this  port,  exceeding  the  exportation  of  the  whole  three  years  ended 
31st  May,  1835,  by  no  less  than  21,636  pieces. . 

The  crop  of  American  cotton  this  year,  one  of  the  greatest  they  have 
ever  had,  is  estimated  at  1 ,700,000  bales,  which,  allowing  a  piece  of 
bagging  to  pack  11  bales,  will  consume  154,500  pieces.  As  the  Ame- 
ricans themselves  furnish  one-half  of  this  quantity,  the  exportation  of 
1836  was  equal  to  two  years'  consumption.  Hence,  although  a  part  of 
that  year's  exportation  may  have  been  sold  at  a  profit,  its  ultimate  eftects, 
followed  by  the  commercial  crisis  which  took  place  in  the  same  year, 
were  to  depress  the  prices  and  to  render  the  speculations  ruinous.  The 
same  results  which  followed  the  excessive  importation  of  flax  have  there- 
fore taken  place,  and  before  the  trade  will  furnish  profits,  it  will  be 
necessary  that  more  attention  be  paid  to  proportion  the  supply  to  the 
demand. 

It  is  gratifying  to  turn  from  recording  the  disastrous  effects  resulting 
from  the  excessive  importation  of  flax,  &c.,  in  1836-7,  and  the  still  more 
excessive  exportation  of  cotton  bagging  in  1835-6,  to  the  contanplation 
of  a  new  trade  which,  we  trust,  is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  which,  in  extent, 
may  soon  rival  that  with  America.  France,  by  its  population,  soil,  and 
climate,  possesses  the  elements  requisite  to  render  it  a  great  agricultural 
and  commercial  nation.  Hence,  were  we  allowed  freely  to  exchange  our 
commodities  with  that  country,  it  is  probable  that  the  French  would 
become  the  best  customers  of  Great  Britain.  Of  late  years,  Uie  duties 
on  French  wines  have  been  reduced  to  the  same  standard  as  those  upon 
the  wines  of  other  countries ;  but  the  duty  on  their  brandies  is  still  exces- 
sive, which  not  only  gives  rise  to  a  great  contraband  trade,  but  continues 
to  foster  that  inimical  spirit  which»  unfortunately  for  the  prosperity  of 
both  nations,  has  so  long  existed.  If,  therefore,  the  duty  on  brandy  were 
reduced,  and  the  experiment  made  to  admit  their  low-priced  wines  at  an 
ad'Valorem  duty,  it  would  generate  so  good  a  feeling  as  would  much 
promote  the  intercourse  between  the  countries,  and  consequently  lead  to 
the  increase  of  trade. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain,  previously  to  vessels  going  direct  to 
France,  the  extent  of  this  trade ;  but  the  annexed  table  shews  the  quan- 
tity of  goods  directly  exported  for  eight  months  of  this  year,  from  Febru* 
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ary  to  September,  incluBive.  The  estimated  value,  during  the  first  four 
months,  is  32,897/. ;  during  the  second  four  months,  47,849/. ;  together, 
80,746/.  Hence  the  whole  year  may  be  taken  at  121,119/.  But  if  we 
consider  that  considerable  quantities  have  gone  indirectly,  and  will 
still  be  sent  by  way  of  Hull  and  I^ndon,  the  extent  of  this  year's  trade 
may  be  estimated  at  150,000/.,  being  an  eighth  part  of  the  manufactured 
articles  exported  in  the  year  ended  Slst  May,  1838. 

Quantities  exported  from  Dundee  to  France,  from  Ut  February  to 
30/A  September,  1838. 

Osnaburgg.     Sheetingt.        Dowlas.     Flax  Yarn.    Tow  Yarn.       Valae. 

Pieces.  Pieces.  Pieces.  C.vis.  Cwls.  £. 

FebruarytoMay  90  502  2S91  283G         4022  32,897 

June  to  Sept.  .     92  1286  3430  5365         3620  47,849 

182  1788  6321  8201  7642  80,746 

Were  the  corn-laws  go  modified,  that  wheat,  with  other  grain  in  a 
similar  proportion,  could  be  imported  during  five  years,  from  January 
next,  at  a  duty  of  10».  per  quarter,  thereafter  to  be  annually  reduced 
Is.  per  quarter,  till  the  duty  was  as  low  as  5^.,  then  to  remain  for  five 
years  at  this  sum,  and  afterwards  to  be  decreaswl,  by  1.^.  annually,  till  it 
reached  2?.  x>er  quarter,  at  which  it  should  remain,  rather  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  imported  than  for  raising  a 
revenue,  it  is  probable  that  the  continental  nations,  and  especially 
America,  would  cease  to  turn  their  attention  to  manufactures.  They 
would  exchange  their  raw  products  for  our  manufactures,  and  the  ex- 
change would  be  beneficial  to  all  parties.  They  buy  from  us,  and  we  buy 
from  them,  not  from  any  afi*efetion,  but  because  the  commodities  which 
each  has  for  sale  are  produced  at  the  lowest  price ;  and  to  affect  such 
])urchase  is  the  constant  aim  of  all  merchants. 

The  effects  of  our  present  corn-laws  are,  that  we  cannot  purchase 
their  com,  and  we  are  driving  them  to  become  manufacturers.  As  it  is 
contraband  to  export  machinery,  they  cannot  buy  it  without  paying  an  ex- 
orbitant price— 15  per  cent,  more  than  the  regular  charge  being  known 
to  have  been  offered  in  this  place  to  land  it  in  Belgium.  Hence,  as 
the  machmery  cannot  be  exported,  the  heads  are  emigrating  who  will 
make  the  machinery,  and  who  will  carry  with  them  all  the  capital  they 
can  command;  and  our  landed  proprietors  too  late  will  find  that  the 
prosperity  of  agriculture  depends  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  manu- 
facturers— upon  their  power  of  producing  commodities,  and  exchanging 
them  for  the  raw  products  of  the  agriculturists.  For,  by  the  increase  of 
the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Scotland,  since  the  termination  of  the  war 
with  our  American  Colonies,  the  agricultural  produce  has  been,  from 
improved  cultivation  and  an  increased  demand  from  a  growing  population 
engaged  in  manufactures,  so  much  increased,  that  the  horses  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  conveying  the  commodities  produced  by  the  manufac- 
turers, now  consume  more  com  than  the  whole  produce  which,  previously 
to  that  period,  was  raised. 

For  a  long  period,  the  writer  of  these  notes  has  been  convinced  that 
the  price  of  corn  depends,  not  upon  com-laws,  but  upon  the  seasons — 
upon  the  variation  of  produce  raised  in  good  and  bad  years,  from  the 
same  quantity  of  acres,  which  fluctuates  so  much  as  to  render  it 
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impoMible,  by  any  importation  to  make  up  the  deficiency  between  a  good 
and  bad  crop,  and  thus  aerioutly  to  affect  the  price.  Me'baa  been  much 
gratified  by  the  manner  in  which  Mr,  Tooke,  in  his  late  publication  od 
prices,  has  proved  this  fact  by  his  investigations  of  the  prices  of  com  for 
a  long  series  of  years.  Hence  the  suggestion  of  a  gradual  modificatiou 
of  the  corn-laws,  by  which  the  duty  being  reduced  to  its  minimum  only 
at  the  end  of  eighteen  years,  the  interests,  or  rather  the  imaginary 
interests,  of  the  landlord  and  tenant,  would  be  equally  protected.* 

From  the  table  of  the  registered  shipping  of  the  port,  it  appears  that 
on  the  31st  December,  1837,  the  number  of  vessels  was  318,  and  their 
tonnage  41,750.  From  this  sum — subtracting  the  tonnage  of  the  three 
steamers  employed  in  the  London  trade,  which,  after  the  deduction  made 
for  the  space  occupied  by  their  machinery,  are  reckoned  at  1,200 
tons — there  would  remain  40,550  tons,  which,  at  10/.  per  ton  would 
make  the  value  of  the  shipping  405,500/.  Adding  64,000/.,  the  cost  of 
the  steamers,  the  capital  at  present  employed  in  the  shipping  trade  will 
be  469,500/. ;  and,  as  an  increase  of  4,000  tons  is  expected,  from  the 
vessels  already  registered,  to  be  made  to  the  tonnage  of  the  port  by  the 
31st  December  next,  the  value  of  the  shipping  will  then  be  509,500/. 

During  the  last  three  years,  whilst  other  branches  of  trade  have  been 
far  from  yielding  profits,  the  returns  from  shipping  have  been  very  fair. 
Hence  the  increase  in  the  number  of  vessels,  which  are  still  said  to  be 
insufficient  for  the  trade  of  the  place.  In  the  year  1792  the  shipping  of 
the  port  was  116  vessels,  whose  tonnage  was  8,550.  In  January,  1815, 
the  number  of  vessels  was  157,  and  meir  tonnage  15,275 — an  addition 
of  6,725  tons,  or  78J  per  cent.,  in  23  years.  In  1822  the  vessels  had 
increased  to  158,  and  the  tonnage  to  16,513,  having  thus  nearly  doubled 
in  a  period  of  30  years.  In  the  next  seven  years,  to  1829,  the  number 
of  vessels  had  risen  to  225,  and  their  tonnage  to  27,150 — an  increase  of 
about  63|  per  cent.  The  number  of  vessels  in  1833  had  increased  to 
284,  and  the  tonnage  to  36,473 — an  addition  of  34 J  per  cent,  in  four 
years.  Whilst  the  increase  during  the  four  years  to  1837  is  only  144 
per  cent.,  the  addition  for  this  year  will  probably  be  at  the  rate  of  9J 
per  cent. 

From  the  constant  increase  of  shipping,  we  may  therefore  reasonably 
infer  that  this  important  branch  of  our  trade  has  been  lucrative,  and  has 
added,  considerably,  since  the  period  first  mentioned,  to  the  wealth  of 
the  place.  But  the  most  important  fact,  which  proves  the  blessings  of 
peace,  is,  that  during  a  period  of  23  years,  from  1792  to  1815,  the 
mcrease  in  the  number  of  our  ships  was  only  41,  and  of  the  tonnage 
6,725,  being  78j  per  cent.;  whilst  in  the24  years,  from  1815  to  1838, both 
inclusive,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  ships,  supposing  15  to  be  added 
this  year,  is  176,  and  of  the  tonnage,  29,475  tons,  being  193  per  cent, 
on  the  tonnage  of  1815,  and  more  than  four  times  the  increase  from 
1792  to  1815.  During  this  last-mentioned  period,  we  were  engaged  in 
a  most  expensive  war,  and  Dundee,  from  supplying  the  navy  with 

*  The  bad  harvest  of  1816  is  computed  only  to  Iiave  produced  9,000,000  of 
qnarters;  the  abundant  one  of  1820  yielded  16,000,000— a  difference  of  7,000,000 
of  quarters.  To  import  such  a  quantity  would  ret^uire  5384  vessels,  of  200 
tons  burden  each,  or  24  times  all  the  vessels  belonging  to  this  port.  Were  it 
possible  to  buy  the  corn  in  the  Baltic,  it  would  take  our  whole  shipping  tur  jf«ar« 
to  import  it-^ach  vessel  making  four  voyages  in  the  year. 
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canvae,  wab  empbatifally  called  a  war  totmt^  and  therefore  gloomy 
forebodings  for  our  trade  were  anticipated  from  the  cessation  of  the  war 
expenditure.  But  the  progress  of  our  shipping,  and  of  our  trade,  and 
the  state  of  the  empire  generally,  have  proved  that  the  comforts  of 
society,  and  the  interests  of  humanity,  are  best  promoted  by  the 
blessings  of  peace. 

Begitiered  Shipping  belonging  to  Dundee  in  each  year. 

Date.  No.  of  Vessels.         Tonnage. 


December  31,  1835 

309 

39,402 

,,             1836 

318 

41,505 

1837 

318 

41,760 

On  taking  a  general  view  of  the  trade  during  the  three  years  ended 
31st  May,  1838,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  articles  imported,  and 
principally  used  in  our  manufactures,  amounts  to  3,284,585/.,  and  that 
the  value  of  the  articles  exported  in  the  same  period  is  4,108,970/.  This 
leaves  a  surplus  of  824,385/.,  being  alittle  more  than  25  per  cent,  on  the 
imported  value.  But  as,  taking  one  manufacture  with  another,  the 
expense  of  the  labour  added  to  the  value  of  the  raw  material  may  be 
30  per  cent.,  it  follows,  that  during  these  three  years  the  loss 
sustained  by  the  community^  on  the  whole  trade,  has  been  nearly  5 
per  cent.  If  each  particular  year  be  examined,  we  find  that  the  value 
of  the  imports  in  the  year  ended  31st  May,  1836,  is  1,253,296/,  The 
value  of  the  exports  is  1,651,439/.,  being  a  surplus  of  about  32  per  cent, 
to  meet  the  30  per  cent.,  paid  for  labour,  added  to  the  prime  cost  of  the 
raw  material.  In  the  year  ended  31st  May,  1837,  the  cost  of  the 
imports  amounts  to  1,248,776/.,  whilst  the  exports  are  only  valued  at 
1,284,862/.,  shewing  a  surplus  of  nearly  3  per  cent.,  to  meet  30  per 
cent.,  the  cost  of  the  labour  of  converting  the  raw  material  into  manu- 
factured articles.  To  diminish  this  loss  it  is  proper  to  state  that,  from 
the  excessive  importation,  it  is  likely  that  a  large  quantity  of  the  raw 
material  may  have  remained  on  hand  unmanufactured,  as  the  demand  for 
several  articles  was  very  limited.  But,  however  much  we  may  be 
inclined  to  allow  for  this  circumstance,  it  is  not  of  such  extent  as  to 
compensate  for  the  deficiency  in  the  value  of  the  exports;  and  therefore 
it  must  be  confessed,  though  we  state  it  with  sorrow,  that  the  trade 
during  this  period  presents  very  unsatisfactory  results. 

In  the  year  ended  31st  May,  1838,  the  value  of  the  imports  amounts 
to  782,5 13/.,  while  the  amount  of  the  exports  reaches  1,172,669/.,  shewmg 
an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent.,  to  meet  the  additional  cost  of  labour 
of  about  30  per  cent.,  added  to  the  value  of  the  raw  materials  of  which 
the  manufactured  articles  are  composed.  This  would  leave  a  profit  of 
20  per  cent.  Hence  we  may  infer,  although  a  part  of  this  profit  may 
probably  be  the  price  of  part  of  the  raw  materials  imported  in  the 
former  year,  that  trade  is  again  resuming  its  wonted  state;  and  that  the 
injurious  effects  which  arose  from  our  unfortunately  excessive  importa- 
tions and  exportatious  are  at  an  end ;  and  we  may  cherish  the  hope, 
that  the  intelligence,  industry,  and  enterprise,  of  the  mercantile  commu- 
nity of  this  place,  may  realize  the  fair  mercantile  profits  to  which  their 
exertions  fully  entitle  Uiem. 
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That  a  great  oommercial  and  manufiEicturing  place,  such  as  Dundee  has 
now  become,  must,  from  time  to  time,  suffer  from  commercial  crisis,  no 
person  of  the  least  observation  can  doubt ;  but  that  these  reverses  will 
be  overcome,  and  be  followed  by  periods  of  greater  prosperity,  is  equally 
certain,  as  the  community  are  employed  in  the  production  of  articles 
which  are  not  dependent  upon  the  caprices  of  fashion,  but  are  necessary 
for  the  comforts  of  lifcj  and  which  only  will  cease  to  yield  a  profit  when 
they  are  produced,  as  we  have  seen  during  the  period  we  have  been 
reviewing,  in  such  quantities  as  to  cause  the  supply  greatly  to  exceed  the 
real  and  effectual  demand. 

In  the  preceding  review  of  the. trade  .of  this  place,  I  have  not  taken 
into  view  the  profits  which  are  realized  firom,  or  the  losses  sustained  by, 
the  exportation  of  goods  to  foreign  markets.  It  is  difficult  to  procure 
data  from  which  any  general  inference  can  be  drawn  as  to  any  particular 
period.  The  general  conclusion  is,  that  the  export  trade,  upon  the  whole, 
produces  a  profit,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  continued. 

The  value  of  thc(  gdod^  exported  is  made  up  from  the  prices  in  this 
market,  without  T^;ard  to  their  future  value. 


Report  upon  the  Operatioiu  of  the  Paris  and  other  Savings*  Banks 
in  France^  during  the  Year  1837.  Presented  by  the  President, 
M.  Bbnjamin  Dslessbrt,  to  a  General  Assembly  of  Administrators, 
31st  May,  1838.  Translated  by  the  Rev.  H.  Longueville  Jones, 
Corresponding  Member  of  th'e  Statistical  Society  of  London. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society  of  Manchester  en  the  4tA  December,  1838.] 

I  AM  going,  in  the  name  of  the  Directors,  to  give  you  an  account  of 
the  operations  of  the  Savings*  Bank  of  Paris  during  the  year  1837. 

Several  obstacles  have  been  raised  during  the  year  by  ill-disposed 
persons,  on  the  occasion  of  a  law,  the  provisions  of  which  are  in  reality 
advantageous  to  those  whom  it  concerns.*  Savings'  banks  have  been 
exposed  to  reiterated  attacks,  the  concealed  objects  of  which  were  cer- 
tain political  designs ;  but,  I  am  happy  to  sav,  they  have  surmounted 
all  these  difficulties.  The  uneasiness  that  had  crept  into  the  minds  of 
a  small  number  of  depositors  soon  disappeared,  and  we  have  not  been 
long  in  restoring  entire  confidence  to  an  establishment  created  for  the 
more  numerous  classes  of  society,  and  the  immense  advantages  of  which 
are  becoming  felt  by  them  more  and  more  every  day. 

*  Thin  refers  to  a  law  which  passed  the  Chambers  during  1837,  for  enabling 
the  administrators  of  saviDjpi'  banks  to  transfer  the  monies  in  their  hands  to  the 
"  Caissedes  Depdtset  Consignations/'  aboard  under  the  direction  of  goveroment ; 
by  which  operation  they  would,  in  reality,  receive  a  rather  higher  rate  of  interest 
than  they  could  have  procured  had  they  purchased  public  securities  themselves— 
the  boaiti,  from  its  immense  operations,  generally  conducting  business  on  very 
advantageous  terms,  and  buying  in  at  peculiarly  favourable  moments.  It  was, 
however,  considered  that  government  was  trying  m  an  underhand  manner  to  get 
the  deposits  into  its  own  hands  as  a  kind  of  secret  service  fund ;  and  the  con- 
sequence was  a  run  upon  the  Paris  Savings'  Bank  daring  March  and  April,  1837, 
to  a  large  amount.    The  panic  then  subsided. 

vol..  I.  NO.  IX.  2  M 
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The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  of  1S37 : — 
The  Savings'  Bank  of  Paris  has  received, — 

From  178,983  depotils 84,363^536 

From  235  traDsfera    •     •     .     .     «     «     •     •     •  190,158 

From  dividends  on  stock      •••••••      1,844,571 

Total  Receipts     .     .     .     26,398,265 

The  Payments  on  the  other  hand  have  been, — 

To  52,335  depositors 25,713,565 

By  241  transfers 207,137 

Total  Payments    .     •     •    25,920,702 

Fr. 
Increase  on  the  year  •     ••••••••  477,563 

lliis  sum  being  added   to  the  balance  dae  tol     ^q  oQg  Q47 
depositors  on  1st  January,  1837,  vis. .     .     .  j         '       ' 

Gives  a  total   sum  due  to  depositors,  on  3l8t1     .q  ^^  ^jq 
December,  1837,  of  .....•../        '       ' 

This  sum  is  thus  distributed  :— 

In  deposit  at  the  Caisse  det  Dep6ta  et  Con-1  eg  932  677 

signatioiis •)  '       ' 

Cash,  and  bank  book.     •.•     « 387,433 

Balance  of  municipal  subsidy 5,000 

Vfilue  of  62,535  fr.  for  5  per  cent  stock  belong-)  ««  ^^ 

ing  to  the  savings' bank j  »i>ovv 

Total 50,686,610 

If  the  sayings'  bank  had  converted  its  stock,  Ste.  into  cask  on  the 
Slst  of  December,  it  would  hare  had  a  disposable  sum  of  l,800,000fr. 

When  we  compare  these  results  with  those  of  the  preceding  year,  we 
find  that  the  deposits  in  1887  have  been  less  than  those  in  1836  by 
3,493,586  fir.;  and  the  reimbursements  greats  by  9,172,485  fir.;  while 
the  sum  actually  due  to  the  depositors  at  the  end  of  1837  is  greater 
than  that  due  at  the  end  of  1836  by  477,563  fr.  This  balance,  it  is 
true,  is  much  less  than  the  increase  of  preceding  years,  during  which 
the  amounts  of  deposits  were  annuallv  augment^  by  several  miUions. 
Thus— 

The  increase  in  1833  was  6,033,264 

,,             1834    ,,  11,457,884 

,,             1835    ,,  14,026,169 

,,             1836    ,,  12,143,027 

This  result  is  due  chiefly  to  the  reimbursements  efiected  in  March 
and  April.  We  have  eveiy  reason  to  believe  that  the  Savings*  Bank 
will,  during  the  present  year  1838,  resume  its  progressive  tendency ; 
for,  during  the  first  five  months,  the  deposits  have  exceeded  the  reim- 
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buTsements  by  4,500,000  fr»,  from  which  we  may  expect  that  the  total 
increase  on  the  year  will  exceed  10  millions  of  francs. 

If  we  recapitulate  all  the  operations  of  the  Paris  Sayings*  Bank  from 
its  first  foundation,  15th  November,  1818,  up  to  31st  December,  1837» 
we  shall  find  that  during  these  19  years  it  has  received— 

From  1,829,643  depoftitors.     .     .     .     •     .     •155,712,113 
Gain  from  interest  and  arrears  •     •     •     •     •     ,     10,915,275 

Total  Receipts      .     .     .  166,627,388 
ReimburBements  to  272,955  depositors     .     ,     .  115,940,777 

Dae  to  depositors,  December  3lBt,  1837    .     •     •    50,686,611 

The  number  of  new  depositors  in  1837  was   •     •     •      27,769 
The  nomber  of  depositors  paid  off  was    •     •     •     .      23,689 

8o  that  at  the  end  of  1837  the  number  of  depositors)  .  ^^^ 

had  been  increased  by |  ^t^ov 

The  total  number  of  depositors  at  the  beginning  of  \  q^  too 

the  year  was /  w>/9« 

Total  number  of  depositors,  31st  December,  1837    •      84,878 

Since  its  first  foundation  the  savings'  bank  has  en-1     aao  qai 

registered  depositors |     iOd,dVl 

It  has  paid  off  depositors    • 178,423 

Difference   ....      84,878 

Fr. 

The  average  value  of  each  deposit  in  1837  was     •     •     •     149 

,9  ft        reimbursements    .••••«    495 

, ,  9,        total  sum  credited  to  each  depositor     597 

These  results  are  nearly  the  same  as  those  for  1836. 
The  time,  expense^  and  trouble,  that  would  be  caused  by  a  complete 
classification  of  all  the  depositors,  according  to  their  occupations,  have 
prevented  us  from  drawing  up  a  complete  statistical  account ;  but  we 
have  taken  an  account  of  this  kind  for  the  new  depositors  during  the 
three  first  months  of  this  year ;  and  the  recapitulation  of  it  shews  some 
satisfaeterj  results  :•— 

Out  of  8,456  new  depositors, 
3,417  belonged  to  the  working  classes; 
2 ,  183  were  servants ; 
560    , ,     clerks,  *c ; 
213    ,,     soldiers; 
2,081  followed  different  occupations ; 
2  were  benefit  societies. 

It  appears  from  this  that  5,600  depositors  have  been  among  the  classes 
of  workmen  and  servants,  the  very  persons  in  favour  of  whom  savings' 
banks  have  been  more  particularly  instituted.  There  is  every  reason 
to  expect  that  80,000  new  depositors  will  be  registered  in  the  books 
this  year»  whereas,  in  1887,  the  number  of  new  depositors  was  only 
&7,000.  The  Censors  will  present  to  you  a  more  detailed  report  upon 
the  order  and  ezactitude  wiUi  which  all  the  transactions  of  the  Savinga' 
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Bank  have  been  conducted.  I  will,  however,  remaiic,  that  the  de 
posits,  reimbursements,  and  transfers  have  given  rise  daring  the  year 
to  231,394  different  operations,  and  that  169,756  accounts  current  have 
been  calculated  and  regulated.  The  twelve  subsidiary  banks  have  con- 
tinued to  render  the  greatest  services ;  those  of  the  eighth  and  sixth 
arrondissements  of  the  capital  having  had  the  greatest  amount  of 
receipts: — 

The  Soccnrsftl  Savings'  Bask  of  the  8th  arron-)       *  979  OOO 
dissement  received j         '       ' 

Ditto    •      •    ditto    •       •    6th  anrondtssement       1,876,000 

These  facts  are  worthy  of  notice,  because  these  two  arrondissements 
contain  the  greatest  number  of  workmen,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
greatest  num^r  of  dealers  in  wine,  who,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  are 
generally  reckoned  ^  pot  giving  much  assistance  to  savings'  banks. 
We  are  able  every  day  to  appreciate  more  and  more  the  advantage  of 
the  central  position  and  internal  arrangements  of  the  office.  The  total 
expense  for  the  year  amounts  to  67,092  fr.,  out  of  which  81,833  fr.  have 
been  covered  by  the  sum  given  by  our  worthy  colleague,  M.  DaviUiers ; 
and  10,000  fr.  by  that  wMch. Count  d'Argout,  Governor  of  the  Bank  of 
France,  has  had  the  kindness  to  place  at  our  disposal.  We  beg  these 
generous  donors  to  receive  the  testimony  of  our  gratitude  on  behalf  of 
all  supporters  of  the  institution  of  savings'  banks. 

The  transactions  relative  to  the  transfers  of  deposits  from  one 
savings*  bank  to  another,  authorized  'by  law  5th  June,  1835,  are  be- 
coming daily  more  extensive.  Last  year,  476  deposits,  amounting  to 
397,295  fr.,  were  transferred  to  other  savings'  banks,  and  these  changes 
have  been  of  great  use  to  soldiers  and  workmen  changing  their  place  of 
residence. 

We  have  nothing  to  add  to  the  details  contained  in  last  year's  report 
upon  the  crisis  that  took  place  in  March  and  April,  1837,  on  occasion 
of  the  law  which  transferred  our  funds  to  the  ''  Caisse  des  DepSlt  et 
Consignaliom."  In  the  month  of  March  5,455,000  fr.  were  paid  back 
to  depositors,  and  in  April  5,809,000  fr.  were  paid  back.  The  activity, 
however,  with  which  the  Savings*  Bank  efifected  these  numerous  reim- 
bursements was  not  slow  in  re-establishing  confidence.  The  same  panic 
was  also  felt  in  several  savings'  banks  in  the  departments,  which, 
however,  shewed  the  greatest  zeal  in  immediately  satisfying  all  demands. 
The  savings'  bank  at  Nantes  was  that  where  the  reimbursements  were 
the  most  considerable :  from  13th  March  to  22d  May  that  bank  paid 
back  1,164,000  fr.,  or  rather  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  deposits. 
A  great  number  of  savings'  banks  did  not  feel  this  crisis  at  all ;  and, 
ill  genera],  it  may  be  said,  that  the  passing  storm  served  only  to  conso- 
lidate and  develop  the  institution,  as  well  as  to  shew  its  utility  and 
strength. 

Believing  that  you  will  be  glad  to  hear  the  summary  of  the  results  of 
savings*  banks  in  the  departments,  and  that  vou  will  learn  with  satis- 
faction all  the  good  effects  they  have  produced,  I  shall  state  them  briefly 
to  you.  The  utility  of  savings*  banks  appears  to  be  shewing  itself 
more  and  more  every  day ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  regretted  that  certain 
localities  do  not  sufficiently  profit  by  them.  In  general,  persons  of  all 
shades  of  political  opinion  are  agreed  upon  contruniting  to  their  success. 
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The  clergy  almost  everywhere  continue  to  shew  themselves  very  favour- 
able to  our  institution. 
There  have  been  established — 

17  S*ving8' Banks. 


From  181840  1882 

.  17 

Iol^3 

9 

1834 

48 

1835 

85 

1836 

44 

1837 

45 

Total     ...  248 

There  still  remain  five  departments  in  which  no  savings*  banks 
exist — the  Creuze,  the  Loz^re,  the  Higher  and  Lower  Alps,  and  Cor- 
sica. It  is  a  matter  of  surprise  not  to  find  any  in  several  large  towns, 
such  as  Aix,  Aries,  Vienne,  Narbonne,  Riom,  Issoudun,  Moissac,  Villc- 
neuve  d*Agen,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  several  savings' 
banks  have  established  succursal  ones  in  order  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  institution  to  the  inhabitants  of  country  districts.  The  savings* 
bank  of  Meaux  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  these,  having  founded  six 
others  in  the  principal  places  of  as  many  cantons :  all  these  succursal 
banks  operate  admirably.  The  savings'  bank  of  Amiens  has  eight 
succursal  ones  ;  Beauvais,  in  the  Oise,  has  5 ;  and  Senlis  9.  In  this 
department,  the  Oise,  there  are  18  savings'  banks,  principal  and  suc- 
cursal included: — this  is  a  good  example  to  be  followed.  The 
accounts  of  the  transactions  of  all  the  savings'  banks  of  France,  from 
their  commencement  to  the  close  of  1837,    present  the  foUovnng 

results : —        

Fr. 

Sums  received  by  Saviogs'  Banks  of  Depart- 1 
meats,  from  the  time  of  their  foundation  up  to  >    83,362^399 
31fft  December,  1636 J 

Ditto  reimbursed  by  ditto 42,449,626 

Balance  due  to  depositors  on  Slst  December,  1836    45,912,773 
Sums  received  bj  ditto,  during  1837    33,708 ,475 
Sums  reimbursed 23,043,185 

Difference     ....     10,665,290 
Totol  due  to  depositors  on  31st  December,  1837  .    56,578,063 

Fr. 
N  umber  of  accounts  opened  by  depositors  up  to\  ■,  e ,  t\Qo 

3Ut  December,  1836  .     ..:.../  ^^^'^^^ 

Accounts  paid  off      •     •     .     • 57,550 

Accounts  on  books,  31st  December,  1836  .     .     .  96,542 

New  accounts  in  1837 53,446 

Accounts  paid  off 29,522 

Diffeience    ....  23,924 


Total  of  accounts  open  on  3l8t  December,  1837    •         120,466 
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If  to  the«e  resultB  be  added  those  of  the  Paris  Savioga'  Bank  we 
shall  have— 

Fr. 
Total  valoe  of  deposits  for  all  France,  up  to  31st1  oao  91  a  iqa 

December,  1837 .     |  288,710,186 

Ditto  reimbursemeots    ••••••••  181,445,512 

Total  due  to  depositors 107,264,674 

Fr. 

Number  of  accounts  opened 470,839 

Ditto  paid  off •  265,495 

Total  accounts  open  on  31st  December,  1837  205,344 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  year  1838  the  deposits  have  been 
increased  by  two  or  three  millions  of  francs,  after  deducting  the  reim- 
bursements ;  and,  if  this  rate  of  progress  continues,  it  is  probable  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  the  total  sum  due  to  depositors  will  be  nearly  140 
millions  of  francs. 

The  average  value  of  each  account  in  the  savings'  banks  of  depart- 
ments is  470  fr.,  while  in  Paris  it  is  597  fn  It  should  be  remarked, 
however,  that  if  we  compare  the  sums  deposited  with  the  number  of 
inhabitants  in  the  principal  towns,  we  shall  find  that  the  average  for 
each  inhabitant  i 


J^. 

PV-. 

In  Paris  •     •     • 

•     •    55 

In  Nantes    •     •     .     •    36 

Versailles     . 

•     .    80 

Rouen     «     •     •     •    26 

Meti.      •     • 

•     •    56 

Marseilles     •     •     •     19 

Bordeaux     • 

.     .    47 

Lyons*     •     •     •     •     14 

This  result  shews  that  in  large  towns  these  institutions  are  far  firom 
having  attained  the  development  which  they  ouffht  to  have.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  success  of  savings'  banks  in  our  great  mari- 
time ports  is  very  remarkable. 

Thus,  while  at  Lyons,  the  second  town  in  France,  the  average  of 
deposits,  calculated  as  above,  is  only  14  fr.  for  each  inhabitant,  this 
average  amounts  at  Toulon  to  67  fr.,  at  Brest  to  56  fr.,  and  at  UOrient 
to  56  fr.  At  Cherbourg,  also,  and  at  St.  Brieux,  the  deposits  are  very 
considerable,  and  the  opportunity  of  finding  establishments  which  may 
save  up  sailors'  money,  and  make  it  productive  during  their  voyages, 
is  a  most  favourable  circumstance  for  our  marine  population.  The 
most  favourable  instance  of  the  operation  of  savings'  banks,  that  of 
Versailles,  is  to  be  noticed :  the  population  is  29,000,  and  the  amount 
of  deposits  is  2,345,000  fr. 

When  we  peruse  the  accounts  sent  in  by  the  administrators  of  the 
various  savings'  banks,  we  cannot  but  frel  esteem  and  gratitude  for 
such  an  assemblage  of  worthy  citizens  who  have  devoted  their  time  to 
promoting  the  prosperity  of  savings'  banks ;  end,  if  the  limits  of  this 
report  allowed  us  to  enter  into  such  details,  you  would  be  highly 
interested  in  seeing  all  the  good  that  they  have  efifected.  How  many 
workmen  have  found  in  savings'  banks  a  certain  resource  against  the 
day  of  misfortune  or  tmforeseen  calamities !  How  many  young  men 
have  been  able  to  deposit  in  them,  by  little  and  little,  sums  sufficient  to 
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procure  them  subttitutea  for  military  senrice !  We  hare  ascertained 
that  several  young  females,  after  having  accumulated  in  the  savings' 
banlu  the  fruits  of  their  assiduous  lal^urs,  have  been  able  to  pay  off 
the  debts  of  their  fathers,  and  to  redeem  them  from  prison.  A  great 
number  ai  marriages  have  been  fieusilitated  by  savings  placed  in  this  man- 
ner; and,  in  particular,  the  report  from  Beauvais  mentions  an  interest- 
ing case  of  two  young  people,  who,  the  day  before  they  were  to  be  mar- 
ri^  to  each  other,  met  undesignedly  at  the  savings'  bank  to  draw  from 
it  the  deposits  that  were  to  serve  for  setting  them  up  in  the  world. 

If  we  turn  our  attention  to  other  countries^  we  shall  find  that  the 
number  of  savings'  banks  is  considerably  on  the  increase. 

We  learn  fh)m  Rome  that  the  savings'  bank  is  going  on  very  suc- 
cessfully there,  and  is  continuing  to  exercise  the  most  happy  influence 
iipon  the  common  people. 

The  Minister  of  the  Interior  of  Sardinia  having  demanded  the  Statutes 
and  Regulations  of  die  Paris  Savings'  Bank,  they  have  been  forwarded, 
and  a  savings'  bank  has  been  established  at  Turin,  where  it  is  now  in 
full  operation. 

A  national  savings'  bank  has  been  recentl]^  established  in  the  king- 
dom of  Hungary ;  and  the  deposits  made  in  it  are  to  be  employed  m 
undertakings  of  general  utility. 

Switzerland,  which,  according  to  the  researches  of  M.  Alphonse  de 
Candolle,  seems  to  have  been  tne  first  country  where  savings'  banks 
were  established,  possesses  them  at  present  in  idl  her  towns.* 

In  England,  the  sum  total  of  deposits  existiag  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  National  Debt  amounted,  at  the  end  of  last  year, 
to  513  millions  of  finmcs;  and  the  augmentation  upon  1836  was  found 
to  be  32  millions. 

The  report  then  proceeds  to  give  some  details  relating  to  the  disposal 
inade  of  certain  sums  deposited  in  the  savings'  banks  by  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  on  the  oecasion  of  his  marriage,,  in  favour  of  the  most  deserving 
pupils  of  the  primary  schools ;  viz.  40,000  fr.  for  Paris,  and  80,000  fr. 
for  other  towns  in  France. 

It  also  contains  some  remarks  made  by  the  Mayor  of  Dinan  upon  the 
Improvident  habits  of  the  working  classes,  and  a  recommendation  from 
that  officer  that  masters  of  manufactories  should  come  to  an  under- 
standing not  to  admit  any  workman  into  their  premises  who  cannot 
produce  an  account  at  a  savings'  bank. 

The  report  concludes  by  stating,  that  common  soldiers  are  beginning 
to  profit  largely  by  savings'  banks,  espeeially  when  they  receive  money 
to  continue  in  the  service  as  substitutes  for  persons  drawn  on  the  con- 
scription lists ;  which  money,  by  the  army  regulationp,  is  now  paid  into 
the  savings'  banks  on  account  of  the  receiving  party.  As  an  instance 
of  the  habits  of  saving  thus  forming  in  the  army,  it  is  stated  that  when 
the  53d  regiment  of  the  line  came  from  Charleville  into  ffarrison  at 
Paris,  there  was  transferred  from  the  savings'  bapk  of  the  former  town 
to  that  of  the  metropolis,  on  account  of  79  sub-officers,  soldiers,  and 

*  State  of  Siyiss  Savings'  Banks  in  1835  {Hehhie,  April  10,  1638):-- 

100  Savings*  Banks  in  all  the  cantoas,  with  165  Bureaux.    Number  of 
depositorf,  60,028.    Value  of  deposit^i  ll|513,7I2fr, 
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muBicians,  the  sum  of  62,839  fr.,  giving  an  average  account  for  each  of 
these  individuals  of  nearly  800  fr. 

A  subsequent  report  from  the  Minister  of  Commerce  to  the  King 
(JdoniteuVy  June  28,  1838,)  gives  a  summary  of  the  operations  of  the 
savings'  banks  of  the  departments  of  France,  and  of  the  capital,  up  to 
the  end  of  1837.    We  extract  from  it  the  followins  points : — 

Out  of  97,872  accounts  standing  in  depositors  names  on  31st  De- 
cember, 1836,  throughout  all  the  departmental  savings'  banks,  when 
compared  with  the  total  amount  of  liieir  accounts,  viz.,  46,367 »802  fr., 
we  find  the  following  proportional  divisions : — 


Claaset. 

No.  of 
Accounts. 

Total  AmoanU 

Average 
Amoont. 

Fr. 

500  and  under     •     , 

501  to  1000    .     •     . 
1001  to  2000     .     .     . 
2001  to  3000     .     .     , 
3001  and  upwards       « 

66,606 

18,143 

9,681 

2,735 

707 

Fr. 

11,955,510 

12,501,642 

13,227,173 

6,173,746 

2,509,729 

Fr. 

179 

689 

1,366 

2,257 

3,549 

Total  and  general  average  • 

97,872 

46,367,802 

473 

No.  of 
Aeoooirti. 

Total  Anumnt* 

Avcra^ 
Amount. 

Workmen   •     •     •     . 
Servants      •     •     • 
Clerks,  &c.     •     • 
Soldiers  and  sailors 
Different  professions 
Minora  •      .      .      .     • 

26,946 

24,527 

4,899 

3,674 

21,259 

16,288 

279 

JFV-. 

12,123,577 

10,086,463 

3,369,029 

2,452,893 

13,971,174 

4,156,247 

208,415 

Fr. 

449 
411 
6S7 
667 
657 
255 
747 

Total  and  general  av 

eraf 

^  • 

97,872 

46,367,798 

473 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  classes  of  workmen  and  servants 
possess  more  than  half  of  the  accounts  existing  in  the  books  of  savings' 
banks,  and  nearly  half  of  the  sums  deposited. 


Woikmon^fl  Aoconnts 

Value  of  AceoQBls. 

Towns. 

(opened  in  1836.) 

Fr. 

Lyons     •     •     i 
Mets.     •     •     . 

•     .       2961 
.     .      2489 

1,028,015 

Bordeaux 

.     •     •      1483 

1,161,746 

Rouen      •     • 

.     •     •       1468 

Nantes     •     • 

.     .     •       1162 

Marseilles    . 

.     .     .       1054 

678,766 

For  servants'  accounts,  in  1836,  the  towns  ranked  as  follows : — Bor- 
deaux, Metz,  Nantes,  Lyons,  Rennes,  Roueui  and  Marseilles.  For 
value  of  ditto,  thus : — Bordeaux*  Nantesy  Marseilles,  Metz,  Rouen, 
Lyons,  Rennes. 
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Of  the  naval  ports,  Brest  had  the  greatest  number  of  accotmts  open 
and  the  highest  value.  The  others  ranked  as  follows  :  L'Oricnt,  Cher- 
bourg, Rochefort,  and  Toulon.  At  the  last  of  these  ports,  by  a  curious 
coincidence,  no  sailors  had  any  accounts  open. 

Of  the  commercial  ports,  Nantes  had  the  greatest  number  of  accounts 
open,  and  the  highest  value.  The  rest  ranked  as  follows :  Marseilles, 
Bordeaux,  Havre,  and  La  Rochelle. 

The  towns  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  new  accounts  were  opened 
in  1836  ranked  thus :— 


Lyons     •     . 

•     .    2539 

Lille 1343 

Bordeaux     « 

.     .    2031 

Versailles     ...     1204 

Nantes    .     « 

•     .     1774 

Metx       ....     1160 

Marseilles    . 

.     .     •     1523 

Strasbur?     •     •     •     1112 

Rouen    •     • 

•     •     1431 

Mnlhausen  ...    10^6 

The  report  concludes  with  a  congratulatory  view  of  the  state  and 
prospects  of  savings'  banks  throughout  the  country. 


Statistics  of  the  Parish  of  RamAottomt  near  Bwry^  in  Lancashire. 

By  P.  M.  M'DouALL,  Esq. 
[Rtad  hefwrt  the  Statitiica/  Seeiion  of  ike  Britith  JtsoeiaHmt,  24/A  Jm^mt^  1838.]  * 
The  following  statements  were  dravm  up  in  one  of  the  best  districts  of 
Lancashire,  by  Mr.  M'Douall,  who  states  his  belief  that  the  greater 
part  of  that  county  will  shew  a  similar  result. 

The  number  of  cottagers  examined  was  309 ;  of  which  the  fiimiture 
was  good  in  294  cases,  and  in  5  it  was  bad.  In  187  instances  there 
was  one  bed-room,  and  in  172  there  were  two. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  number  of  persons  in  each  fiunilyi 
distinguishing  those  who  occupied  one  or  two  bed-rooms. 


Naaberet 

Oeoipyiac 

fVnanvtnfffm  n^nMima  1 

laeseh 

F«nay. 

FUbIUm. 

IndiTldatls. 

FtalHw. 

IsdWidiMls. 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

4 

8 

9 

18 

4 

8 

3 

14 

42 

14 

42 

4 

21 

84 

15 

60 

5 

24 

120 

24 

120 

6 

25 

150 

25 

150 

7 

24 

168 

16 

112 

8 

5 

40 

25 

200 

9 

5 

45 

17 

153 

10 

4 

40 

U 

110 

11 

3 

33 

66 

12 

2 

24 

48 

13 

1 

13 

52 

14 
Total   . 

.  • 

•  • 

98 

137 

777 

172 

1,223 

*  This  paper  completes  the  account  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Statistical  Section 
at  the  late  Meeting  of  the  British  Association,  the  remaisiog  papers  having  been 
already  publidied  ifl.  the  Joomal,  Nos.  5  to  7. 
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The  total  number  of  families  therefore  was  809,  consisting  of  2000 
individuals,  or  nearly  6}  members  to  a  hmilj.  Among  the  faaiilies 
occupying  only  one  bed-room,  the  average  number  of  member^  was 
nearly  5f  to  each,  but  it  will  be  seen  that  80  contained  £rom  8  to  18  each. 

The  number  of  males  was  968,  of  females  1032 ;  885  were  married 
couples,  of  whom  only  5  were  without  children,  and  84  were  widows. 
The  number  of  lodgers  was  83,  of  whom  50  were  males,  and  83  females. 
In  9  cottages  there  was  no  married  couple,  and  in  9  there  were  2 
residing  together;  of  the  2000  persons,  123,  or  6*15  per  cent,  were 
above  50  years  of  age,  viz.,  81  above  50, 28  above  60, 1 1  above  70,  and 
8  above  80, 

Waget, — ^The  total  number  of  persons  of  all  agj^s  receiving  wages  was 
1134.  Mr.  M'Douall  obtained  the  number  of  individuals  in  each  family 
who  were  in  the  receipt  of  wages,  with  the  number  who  were  to  ht 
supported  in  each,  and  from  these  data  has  constructed  the  following 
table.  The  two  columns  of  weekly  receipts  and  proportion  of  money 
to  each  person  supported  is  estimated  in  tbis  manner :  it  was  found  that 
in  one  of  the  best  factories  in  the  district,  the  average  sum  paid  wee)dy 
per  head,  taking  all  the  hands  indiscriminately,  was  IO4.  Applying 
this  average  to  the  number  of  hands  in  each  family  receiving  wages,  the 
total  receipts  of  each  family  may  be  found,  and  this  sum  divided  by  the 
number  of  persons  to  be  supported,  will  shew  the  average  sum  appli- 
cable to  the  support  <rf  each  individual. 


TABLE  OF  WAGES.                                           | 

Kombtr 

Moehrlng 
Wages. 

fiBBfliet. 

Total  Number 

ofPtorsons 

receiving 

Wages. 

Total 

Nnmberof 

Persons 

tobe 

ToUl 

Estimated 

Weeklj 

Beceipis. 

Averag* 

Estimated 

Proportion  to 

each  Person 

per  week. 

All,  vis,,  5 

2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
I^ot  known. 

Total .     • 

13 

51 

50 

45 

41 

42 

30 

14 

7 

5 

3 

8 

65 

51 
100 
135 
164 
210 
180 

98 

56 

45 

30 
Not  known. 

65 

200 

248 

257 

286 

313 

260 

157 

73 

64 

38 

39 

£.      t. 
32    10 
25     10 
50      0 
67    10 
82      0 
105      0 
90      0 
49      0 
28      0 
22    10 
15      0 

M.      d. 

10    0 

5  3 

18 

6  11 

6  2* 

7  8 

7  l4 
•  • 

309 

1,134 

2,000 

567      0 

5    91 

Education. — ^The  number  who  could  read  was  1819,  or  66  per  cent  of 
the  whole  number,  and  531,  or  26  •  5  per  cent.,  could  write.  The  number 
in  each  family  who  possessed  this  degree  of  instruction  is  shewn  in  the 
following  table : —  ^ 
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TABLE  OP  EDUCATION.                                         | 

NombOTof 
Pdrsoos 
in  ta  h 

AbUtoRawL 

Notable 
to 

Able  to  Write. 

Not  able 
to 

Pamar. 

PkmOiM. 

Panont. 

Read. 

FaaOiee. 

PenoM. 

Write. 

AlU 

77 

461 

•  • 

2 

14 

•  • 

1 

26 

26 

73 

86 

86 

419 

2 

54 

108 

180 

62 

124 

266 

3 

32 

96 

105 

29 

87 

109 

4 

35 

140 

98 

27 

108 

95 

5 

25 

125 

59 

6 

80 

10 

6 

17 

102 

50 

4 

24 

17 

7 

14 

98 

28 

3 

21 

7 

8 

7 

56 

7 

1 

6 

1 

9 

4 

36 

9 

1 

9 

5 

10 

6 

GO 

12 

2 

20 

15 

11 

1 

11 

10 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

None. 
Total   . 

n 

•  • 

50 

86 

•  • 

525 

309 

1319 

681 

309 

531 

1469 

Few  of  these  peraons  read  or  write  well — the  minority  are  learners : 
but  the  table  shewa  that  education  is  pn^pressiug  in  Limcashire.  The 
means  of  instruction  in  thb  parish  are  Sunday,  day,  and  &ctory  schools. 


AnApproceimaie  SiatMteni  qfihepreHnl  BmtetU  and  Vahm  qfthe 
Mam^fiMciun  qfOmu  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

No.  L-^Number  of  Men,  Wom«i»aBd  ChUdm  enployed  ia  the  Maiafkcture  of 
GltM  in  the  United  Kiogdom  :— 

I   Cfown  daft  Maonfa^tore    •    •  1800 

Bottle               ,,                  •     •  1840 

Flint                  ,,                   •     •  3490 

Broad                },                  •     •  45 

German  Sheet  Glass  Manufacture  65 

Plate                ,,                 •     •  1500 

Total    •    •    8740  earning  450,000/.  annually* 
Average  per  head  per  anDom,  51/.  9«.  9<i. 
N.B.  Few  Women  are  employed  except  in  polishing  Plate  Glass. 

No.  2.— Value  created  by  Glass  Mannfictures  in  1837 :~ 

£. 
By  Qrown  Glass     •     •     •     •     •      299,226 

Botde     ,,        161,149 

Flint       ,, 641,914 

Broad     M 10,789 

German  Sheet  Glass   ,     •     .        13,884 
Plate  ,,       ...        91,870 

Total    .     .  1,138,832 
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No.  3«->Cott  of  Glass  Manufactures  :— 

In  Labour £450,000 

Materials 200,000 

Coals,  &c 250,000 

Rent  of  Premises,  Interest  of)  noo  ooo 

Capital,  and  Profit    .     .     f  ^38,W2 

Total    .     .  1,138,832 


No.  4.— Value  of  Materials  used  in  (he  Composition  of  Glass  :— 
In  Flint  Glass.     •     •     •     •     •      ^682, 000 

Bottle  ,, 59,000 

Crown,  German  Sheet,  &  Broad,)     At,  tii\n 

bcinj?  Window  Glass     .     .     f        '^ 
Plate  Glass 17,000 

Total     .     •  200,000 

No.  5.— The  Value  created •     jei, 138,832 

Add  Duty  paid,  after  deducting  drawback)      ^^^  ^aa 
on  exportation J      oiu,i*w 

Total  Amount  paid  to  the  MaAuO 

facturers  for  home  use,  and  for  >  1,748,952 
what  was  exported.     •     •     •     J 
Add  for  Retailers'  profit,  10  per  cent  •     •      174,895 

Estimated  Sum  paid  by  Consumers  1,923,847 

No.  6*— In  France  there  were  employed,  in  1836,)  i^  A^m  ^-^«. 

in  theGlass  Manufacture    .     .     .     .     /  10,497  persons. 

The  Value  created  was 47,474,301  francs. 

Equal,  in  round  numbers,  to 1,900,000/.  sterling. 

In  the  United  Kinedom,  in  1837,  there  werel 

employed  in  all  branches  of  Glass  Manu-  >  8,740  persons. 

facture. •     •     J 

The  Value  created  was.     • 1,138,832/.  sterling. 


Moral  Stalitlics  of  a  Section  of  the  City  of  Norwich.    Communicated 
by  W.  Felkin,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 

The  district  contains  330  families,  1275  inhabitants,  and  7  houses  of 
ill-flame.  14  families  were  without  the  Scriptures ;  220  adults  could  not 
read ;  27  adults  professed  Christianity  openly ;  30  professed  to  be  In- 
fidels ;  465  children  were  under  12  years  of  age;  204  attend  Sunday 
schools ;  and  there  were  606  persons  above  5  years  of  age,  exclusive  of 
the  aged  and  sick,  who  nev^r  attend  any  place  of  worship. 

These  people  are  employed  generally  in  weaving ;  and  by  working 
12  hours  a  day,  they  may  earn  10^.  a  week  each.  As  the  whole  of  the 
children  old  enough  to  work  are  employed,  the  families  may  Ave»|^ 
during  9  months  in  the  year,  20«.  a  week ;  during  3  months  in  i^m^' 
year,  however,  the  looms  are  standing  still  from  one  cause  or  another, 
which  produces  much  distress.  They  drink  beer  to  a  great  extent, 
and  are  not  very  provident ;  nevertheless,  they  help  one  another  very 
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freely,  and  if  any  are  afflicted,  a  little  piMe  is  often  made  up  by 
women  collecting  for  the  case.  There  are  benefit  clubs  established 
amongst  these  weavers  generally.  Infidelity  and  republicanism  have 
made  considerable  inroads  amongst  them ;  and  there  is  a  shop  in  the 
district  where  the  writings  of  Paine,  Carlile,  Voltaire,  and  Volney,  as 
well  as  many  periodical  publications  of  a  deleterious  kind,  are  sold,  and 
which  are  very  extensively  read.  The  depression  of  the  trade  of  this 
city,  durine  the  last  two  years,  has  reduced  the  more  careful  and  sober 
work-people  to  a  condition  of  considerable  suffering ;  and  it  has  been 
painful  to  witness  them  parting  with  one  piece  of  good  furniture  after 
another,  to  enable  them  to  buy  bread.  Their  feelings  have  been  soured, 
and  their  principles  undermined,  in  many  instances,  by  these  heart- 
rending circumstances. 


Moral  Slatistics  of  a  DUtrict  near  Cray's  Irm^  London^  in  1836.  " 
Communicated  by  W.  Fblkin,  Esq.,  F.S.S. 

The  localitv  is  about  90  yards  square ;  and  the  dwellings  form  courts 
and  lanes,  naving  intersecting  narrow  passages.  It  contains  200  houses, 
inhabited  by  521  families,  of  whom  49  are  those  of  respectable  shop- 
keepers; these  were  not  visited,  therefore  472  families,  containing  1700 
persons,  are  here  described.  Several  families  (in  one  instance  11)  live 
m  one  house.  Generally  each  family  occupies  only  one  room,  and  that 
sometimes  a  cellar  or  kitchen  under-ground.  Little  or  no  spcial  feelipg 
is  exhibited  amongst  the  neighbours;  they  seldom  speak  except  to 
quarrel ;  cruelty,  revenge,  and  oppression,  are  frequently  practised  upon 
each  other.  Sickness,  sorrow,  and  death  occur,  and  often  no  one  heeds 
the  sufferer ;  the  widow  and  the  fatherless  may  weep  as  in  the  solitude 
of  a  desert.  These  people  live  to  themselves ;  and,  until  recent  exer- 
tions of  the  police,  the  neighbourhood  abounded  with  thieves,  who  still 
visit  their  old  haunts.  The  nearest  places  of  worship  are  a  church  and 
a  dissenting  chapel,  both  of  which  are  some  hundred  3^rds  off,  and 
which  present  the  only  accommodation  for  religious  instruction  for 
10,000  souls.  In  the  following  schedule,  the  courts,  &c.  are  numbered. 
The  following  observations  refer  to  these  numbers :— - 

No.  1.— -This  is  the  best  part  of  the  district. 

No.  2. — Inhabitants  desire  instruction. 

No.  8. — Distress  is  here  confined  to  widows,  aged,  infirm,  and  gin* 
drinkers. 

No.  4. — Chiefly  journeymen  shoe-makers.    But  little  distress. 

No.  5. — House  of  ill-fame  here,  in  which  mother  and  daughter  live 
upon  prostitutes.  The  mother  entices  servant-girls  to  leave  their  places, 
offers  her  house  as  an  asylum,  and  detains  them  under  various  pretexts, 
until  they  have  spent  their  money  and  lost  their  virtue. 

No.  6. — ^This  is  a  wretched  place ;  the  houses  of  ill-fame  are  of  a 
shocking  character.  Early  and  excessive  dram-drinking,  and  Sablwth- 
breaking,  are  practised  to  an  awful  extent.  A  widow  keeps  one  im- 
proper'' house,  and  her  daughter  another,  with  several  inmates. 

No.  7.— Is  a  small  court,  in  which  there  is  one  house  of  ill-fame. 
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No.  f. — ^Thii  court  is  inhabited  chiefly  by  Romati  CatholicB* 

1^0,  9. — Only  one  family;  they  arc  Italians. 

No.  10.*— A  lane,  in  which  arc  a  number  of  little  shop-keepers,  who 
reeeive  stolen  goods. 

No.  11. — In  this  place  the  house  of  ill-fame  had  two  inmates. 

Nos.  12  and  18. — No  remarks. 

No*  14. — Several  of  the  families  here  would  not  allow  the  rbitor  to 
cn^er.    The  house  of  ill-fkne  had  two  inmates. 

No.  15.— Chiefly  inhabited  by  trades^ien. 


Nam1)«rorH<H]M.    . 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

Total 

9 

6 

18 

9 

49 

9 

14 

1 

96 

6 

§ 

10 

91 

98 

SOO 

NvmUrorFaaUiet.    . 

SO 

19 

81 

6 

197 

18 

67 

1 

86 

14 

15 

34 

93 

479 

Number  of  InhabiUnts. 

81 

41 

988 

9< 

91 

490 

74 

900 

t 

806 

60 

48 

193 

61 

16 

1700 

^'•S* ) 

81 

9 

100 

11 

8 

136 

98 

76 

121 

99 

13 

51 

19 

616 

Attend  Sunday  Schools. 

S2 

S 

84 

4 

48 

9 

8 

39 

11 

4 

14 

8 

•  • 

189 

Wonhip  entirely*     .} 

9 

9 

25 

3 

70 

18 

63 

66 

5 

11 

18 

14 

808 

IndiTkhMaewhoMgleet) 
Wonliip,  and  infknts,   , 
Bidt,inllni.  end  aged) 

89 

99 

134 

19 

11 

981 

68 

174 

998 

91 

84 

76 

80 

UOO 

FaadUaiirtthoiitSer^l 
tone     •••••. 

•  • 

3 

.• 

•• 

28 

•  a 

98 

39 

8 

6 

9 

9 

.. 

109 

•  • 

•  • 

3 

•  • 

•• 

11 

.• 

16 

19 

•  • 

8 

1 

•  • 

•• 

46 

HottMaofni-fome  •    • 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

1 

8 

1 

»• 

•• 

1 

t» 

1 
10 

9 

7 

54 

6 

Sliopi  open  on  Lotd*!') 

»• 

•• 

•• 

•  • 

•  • 

4 
1 

19 
9 

•  • 

•• 

•• 

10 

^7 3 

PabUe  iMQsee,   aH  of) 

Sabbatb     .    •    .    .) 

•  • 

•• 

.. 

•  • 

Shop*  ebatdiiring  Lord*!  1 
^7 } 

•• 

•  • 

•» 

•• 

9 

•  a 

•« 

•  • 

•• 

•• 

^* 

11 

» 

*  But  few  attend  worship  Tegukrly. 


and  17  persons  only  made  sertoos  profession  of  religion, 
t  Notir *^  ^ 


Turnpike  Roads  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  following  statement  exhibits  the  condition  of  all  the  turnpike  trusts 
in  England  and  Wales  in  the  year  1886,  the  latest  period  to  which  the 
returns^  have  been  made  up,  together  with  a  comparison  between  that 
year  and  1821.f 

The  number  of  trusts  in  England  and  Wales,  in  1821,  was  1025,  and* 
in  1836,  1119,  shewing  an  increase  of  94  trusts;  of  these*  69  in  1821, 
and  68  in  1836,  were  in  Wales.  The  distance  of  roads,  in  1836,  is  not 
gyen;  in  1821,  it  amounted  to  18,244  miles  in  England,  and  2631  in 
Wales ;  together,  20,875.  The  income  from  tolls  and  parish  compo- 
sition, in  1821,  was  1,088,767/.,  avera^ng  52/.  St.  \\d,  per  mile.  The 
income  from  the  same  two  sources,  in  1836,  was  1,559,467/.,  and 
exceeded  that  of  1821  by  43  per  cent  As  the  distance  of  roads  in  the 
former  year  is  not  known,  no  certain  account  of  the  increase  of  produce 

*  See  Commons  Paper,  Session  1837-38,  No.  529. 

t  See  Part  III,  of  the  Tables  of  Revenue  PopalatioDi  and  Oonuneroe^  p.  490. 
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per  mile  can  be  given ;  but  the  following  ettimate  will  senre  in  tome 
measure  to  supply  the  deficiency.  The  averse  length  of  each  trust  in 
1821  was  20 i  miles;  if  the  same  be  allowed  for  each  of  the  94  addi- 
tional trusts  in  1836,  the  total  length  will  be  22,788  miles,  and  the 
produce  per  mile  68/.  8^.  8e2.,  equal  to  an  increase  of  32  per  cent, 
arising  from  a  corresponding  increase  of  internal  communication  by 
roads  alone.  The  amount  of  that  increase  by  steam  and  canal  naviga- 
tion is  much  greater,  as  has  been  shewn  by  Mr.  Porter,  in  "  The  fio- 
gress  of  the  Nation." 

If  we  examine  the  returns  of  revenue  and  expenditure  in  the  year 
1836,  of  which  an  abstract  is  appended,  together  with  a  calculation  as  to 
the  proportion  of  debt  existing  in  each  county,  we  find  that  the  total 
income  amounted  to  1,776,586/.,  but  of  this  130,348/.  was  money  bor- 
rowed. If  this  sum  be  deducted,  the  actual  receipts  from  tolls,  statute 
duty,  and  contingencies,  was  1,646,238/.  The  total  expenditure  was 
1,780,349/.;  but,  in  order  to  find  the  actual  expense  of  maintenance, 
the  debts  paid  off  must  be  deducted,  which  amoimted  to  117,270/. 
The  remainder  is  1,663,079/.,  which  exceeds  the  income  by  16,841/. 
To  this  annual  deficiency  (supposing  the  same  state  of  finance  to 
continue)  is  to  be  added  a  debt  of  8,577,182/.,  which,  after  deductine 
the  arrears  of  income  and  the  balances  in  the  treasurer's  hands,  wiU 
amount  to  8,1 59,S11/.  Of  the  former  sum,  no  less  than  1,031,096/. 
consists  of  impaid  interest.  The  amount  of  bonded  or  mortgage  debts  is 
7,1873543/.,  of  which  nearly  6,000,000/.  bear  an  interest  of  4  J  per  cent.* 
Hen<ie  the  total  debts  amount  to  four  and  a-half  times  the  total  annual 
income ;  but  as  the  expenditure  exceeds  the  income,  and  the  arrears  of 
interest  already  amount  to  one-eighth  of  the  whole  debt,  there  appears 
little  probability  of  the  debt  being  diminished  by  ordinary  means.  There 
is  also  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  arrears  of  interest  will  increase,  as 
the  amount  paid  for  interest  in  1836  was  only  818,881/.,  while  the 
interest  upon  the  total  debts,  at  4|  per  cent.,  amounts  to  407,413/. 
There  was  likewise  a  further  sum  of  money  borrowed  in  that  year,  of 
130,348/.    These  particulars  will  be  found  in  the  first  following  table. 

Tlie  second  table  shews  the  income,  expenditure,  debts,  and  assets, 
in  each  county  of  England,  and  in  Wales,  separately,  together  with  the 
proportion  which  the  debts  bear  to  the  annual  income  in  each,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  number  of  years  in  which,  if  the  whole  annual  income 
were  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  present  debts,  the  whole. amount 
(excepting  the  interest  accruing  in  the  period)  would  be  paid  off,  and 
the  per-centage  proportion  which  the  unpaid  interest  forms  of  the  total 
debts.  From  the  former  of  the  two  last  columns,  it  appears,  that  the 
northern  counties  are  generally  the  most  involved  in  debt  They  stand 
in  the  following  order : — 

Derby,  ^  years.  Northumberland,  6^  years.    Lancaster,  6J\,  yean. 

Cumberland,  8}  ditto.  Devon,  7|  ditto.  York,  5^  ditto. 

Wettmoreland,  8|  ditto.        Nottingham,  6|  ditto*  Sussex,  a^  ditto. 

*  Of  the  total  amount,  5,959,259/.  bears  interest  at  4j  per  cent.;  505,629/.  at 
5  per  cent. ;  378^838/.  at  4|  per  cent. ;  263,224/.  at  4}  per  cent. ;  and  80,593A  at  4 
per  cent. 
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The  counties  most  favourably  situated  are — 


Kssex.  0^  yean. 
Middlesex,  1|  ditto. 


Rutland,  1^  yean. 
Huntingdou,  1^  ditto. 


Hertford,  2  yean. 
Suffolk*  2^  ditto. 


The  last  column  of  the  table  shews  that  the  arrears  of  interest  form, 
in  Northumberland,  no  less  than  38  per  cent.,  or  more  than  one-third 
of  the  total  debts :  in  eight  other  counties  it  forms  from  one-fourth  to 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  debt,  whilst  in  Essex  it  amounts  only  to  27/L ; 
and  in  Huntingdon  and  Durham  to  1  and  2  per  cent,  respectively.  The 
county  most  favourably  situated  in  both  respects  is  Essex. 

R. 

Tablb  L^Absiract  qf  Income  and  Expenditure  qf  Turnpike  Trusts  in 
England  and  Wales,  during  the  Year  1836. 

£.  £. 

Balance  •  •    in  treagnren'  hands  on  Ut  January,  1836   •     •      327,754 
,,  due  to  treasuren  on  lit  January,  1836  .     •     •      122,483 

^  450,237 

Idcoom.   •  •  ReTenue  raoeived  from  tolls 1,520,917 

Parish  composition  in  lieu  of  statute  duty  .     •  38,550 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  performed      •  52,529 

Revenue  from  fines •  562 

Revenue  from  incidental  receipts    •     •     •     •  33,678 

Money  borrowed  on  security  of  tolls      .     •     •  130,348 

1^76,586 

Expenditure.  Manual  labour 416,485 

Team  labour  and  carriage  of  materials  •     .     .  158^76 

Materials  for  surface  repairs 230,226 

Land  purchased    ..•••••••  14,205 

Damage  done  in  obtaining  materiala     .     .     .  9,387 

Tradesmen's  bills 69,287 

Salaries  of  treasuren •     •  6,420 

Salaries  of  clerks 21,284 

Salaries  of  surveyon   ••••••••  65,150 

Law  charges 34,688 

Interest  of  debt •  313,381 

Improvements       .     •     • 204.739 

Debto  paid  off       ..••«....  117,270 

Incidental  expenses 63,416 

Estimated  value  of  statute  duty  performed      •  52,529 

I,7e0,349 

Debts    •  •  •  Bonded  or  mortgage  debts 7,187,543 

Floating  debt 231,626 

Unpaid  interest 1,031,096 

Balance  due  to  treasuren  on  31st  Dec  1836   •       126,865 

8,577,132 

Arrean  of  Income  .  Arrean  of  tolls  for  current  year    .     .     •  32,027 

Arreara  of  parish  composition  for  ditto  .  8*"S9 

Arrears  of  other  receipts  for  ditto      •     .  5,103 

Arrean  of  former  years 38,862 

Balance  in  treasurers*  hands  on  31stl  q.|q  .«.^ 

December,  1836 /  J«,J74 

Money  in  3  per  cent,  consols,  valued  at  90/.  5,364 

417,821 
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Tablk  II. — Statement  of  the  Income,  Expenditure^  Debts,  and  Assets  of  the 
Turnpike  Trusts  in  each  County  qf  England,  and  in  PVcUes,  during  the 
Year  1&36,  with  the  Proportion  which  the  Debts  bear  to  the  Annual  In- 
come, and  the  Per-Centage  Proportion  of  Unpaid  Interest  to  the  Total  Debt. 


Ittoome, 

&i  i 

ii 

including 

ExpMditure, 

Assets. 

III 

Counties. 

.  Mouey 

Including 

Debts. 

Arrears  of 

llll 

lis 

borrowed. 

Debts  paid  off. 

Income. 

ol     ^ 

Piuporti 
toTc 

£. 

£. 

£. 

£. 

No. 
of  Yean. 

Per  Cant. 

Bedford  .     .     . 

14,021 

13,937 

56,890 

4,562 

3- 87 

23 

Berks      . 

17,671 

16,847 

58.650 

5,731 

2-99 

3 

Bucks     . 

19,258 

19,656 

60,34-2 

4,195 

2-91 

27 

Cambridge 

10,717 

11,746 

39,726 

6,487 

3-10 

12 

ChcHter  , 

61,417 

64,285 

329,129 

12,114 

4-92 

5 

Cornwall 

27,319 

27,410 

121,289 

4,302 

4-28 

5 

Cumberland 

15,448 

14,568 

135,810 

1,771 

8-67 

17 

Derby     .     , 

44,810 

40,412 

432,085 

13,713 

9-33 

22 

Devon     • 

62,024 

62,702 

505,333 

19,900 

7-82 

8 

Dorset    . 

22,475 

21,914 

125,706 

7,977 

5-23 

4 

Durham .     , 

35,756 

41,105 

138,527 

9,353 

3-61 

2 

Essex      .     . 

34,109 

33,462 

32,098 

4,564 

0-80 

nil. 

Gloucester    , 

82,144 

81,234 

390,604 

17,715 

4-54 

7 

Hants     .     . 

27,610 

28,590 

153,621 

10,613 

5-18 

20 

Hereford      . 

27,261 

27,031 

76,673 

6,607 

2-96 

6 

Hertford 

30,257 

31,426 

68,912 

6,171 

2-07 

9 

Huntingdon 

11,699 

11,282 

25,167 

2,175 

1-96 

1 

Kent 

71,165 

73,729 

313,157 

22,562 

4-09 

19 

Lancaster 

154,285 

155,348 

967,819 

26,762 

6-09 

8 

Leicester 

28,325 

27,638 

98,355 

4,885 

3-30 

10 

['incoln  . 

34,370 

39,136 

123,347 

11,890 

3-24 

11 

Middlesex 

98,608 

9r,,503 

150,717 

6,333 

1-46 

9 

Monmouth 

18,805 

15,688 

97,719 

6,398 

4-85 

4 

Norfolk  . 

16,016 

15,S21 

61,337 

6,122 

3-44 

3 

Northampton    . 

.37,990 

36,701 

142,320 

8,614 

3-52 

26 

Northumberland 

20,091 

22,635 

166,641 

3,388 

8-15 

38 

Nottingham 

17,885 

18,073 

128,887 

5,964 

6«86 

7 

Oxford    .     .     . 

24,784 

24,826 

107,047 

9,132 

3-95 

9 

Rutland  .     •     . 

5,804 

5,610 

11,763 

5G4 

1  93 

3 

Salop      .     •     . 

34,784 

37,322 

130,302 

11,418 

3-41 

3 

Somerset      ,     , 

66,078 

63,315 

350,570 

13,548 

5-17 

6 

Stafford  .     .     . 

63,527 

65,563 

298,547 

16,992 

4«43 

20 

Suffolk    .     .     . 

10.972 

12,035 

34,277 

3,402 

2-81 

16 

Surrey     .     .     . 

63,134 

63,776 

193,295 

9,023 

2-91 

17 

Sussex     .     .     . 

61,530 

54,751 

366,612 

16,026 

6-69 

24 

Warwick      .     . 

34,635 

34,742 

112,838 

7,813 

3-02 

8 

Westmoreland  . 

7,153 

7,084 

62,297 

1,565 

8-48 

3 

Wilts      .     •     . 

38,529 

33,349 

144,577 

12,842 

3-41 

13 

Worcester     .     . 

42,251 

40,837 

132,778 

8,244 

2-94 

9 

York.     .     .     . 
Total     .     . 

182,733 

186,632 

1,119,363 

41,235 

5-90 

11 

1,679,524 

1,683,752 

8,065,145 

392,692 

4-56 

12 

Wales     .     .     . 

97,061 

96,596 

511,986 

25,129 

5-01 

8 

Total 

•     • 

1,776,586 

1,780,349 

8,577,132  '417,821 

4*59 

12 
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PROCEEDINGS  OF  STATISTICAL  SOCIETIES. 


STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON. 

Second  Ordinary  Meetings  Monday^  17 th  December^  1838. 

G.  R.  Porter,  Esq.  F.R.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

After  the  usual  routine  of  business,  a  Report  was  read  upon  the  Sta- 
tistics of  Crime  at  Preston  during  the  year  1837-38,  by  the  Rev.  John 
Clay,  Chaplain  to  the  Preston  House  of  Correction.  The  length  of  this 
paper  renders  it  necessary  that  it  should  appear  in  a  future  number. 
At  the  conclusion,  it  was  stated  that  this  gentleman  has  adopted  the 
form  of  Registry  for  Criminal  Offenders  prepared  by  a  Committee  of 
this  Society,  and  published  in  the  Journal  at  p.  1 74. 

The  following  Candidates  were  balloted  for,  and  elected  Felloirs  of 
the  Society : — 

Hindmarshf  L.  Elsq.,  Alnwick. 

Jellicoe,  Charles,  Esq.,  Old  Jewry. 

Keyser,  Henry,  Eaa.^  Doughty-ttreet. 

Nicholi.  Am  Esq.  Newcastle. 

Paul,  II.  Baillie,  Glas|i^w. 

Smith,  F.  G.,  Esq.,  S«>ttish  Assoranca 
Company. 

Spiller,  J.  R.  Esq.,  Director  of  Nor- 
thamptonshire Banking  Company. 

Tancred,  Thomas,  Esq.,  West  Cowes. 

TuUoch,  J.,  Director  of  the  Guardian 
Assurance  Company. 

Wallace,  R.,  Esq.,  Carshalton. 

Walsham,  Sir  J., Bart,  Kuill-oourt. 

Wansey,  P.  S.  A.,  Esq.,  Biches-oourt. 

Wright,  Rev.  G.,  Trini^-square. 

Woolhouse,  W.  S.  B.,  Esq.,  National 
Loan  Company. 

Wyld,  James,  Esq.,  Charing  Cross. 


Adams,  James  John,  Esq.,  Finsbury- 
square. 

Alston,  John,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 

Booth,  Abraham,  Newcastle-street, 
Strand. 

Cargil),  William,  Esq.,  Newcastle. 

Carr,  Ralph,  Esq.,  Hedgeley,  Noi^ 
thumberland. 

Charlton,  W.  II.,  Esq.,  Hesleyside, 
Northumberland. 

Colquhoun,  J.C.,  Esq.,  M.P, 

Dickenson,  Rev.  W.,  George-street 

Dillon,  J.,  E^q.,  Fore-street. 

Dun  lop,  Hon.  H.,  Lord  Provost  of 
Glas^w. 

Finch,  Francis,  Esq.,  M.P. 

Griffith,  Richard,  Esq.,  Dublin. 

Hankey,  Frederick,*Esq.,  Lower  Berke- 
ley-street. 


The  following  Gentlemen  were  pniposed  as  Candidates  for  admission 
into  the  Society. 

Greg,W.  R.,  Esq  ,  Manchester.  |  Rous,  lion,  and  Rev.  Tliomas. 

The  Council  announced  that  they  had  appointed  as  Corresponding 
Members  :— 

Adam,  William,  Esq.,  of  Calcutta.  [  Jones,  the  Rev.  II.  L.,  of  Paris. 

And    recommended    as    Foreign  Members,    to    be    balloted    for  in 
January : — 

Professor  Bache.  I  Colonel  Forsoll. 

Professor  Balbi.  |  M.  Moreau  de  Jonn^s. 

Adjourned  to  the  21st  of  January. 
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STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  MANCHESTER, 
Fifth  Annual  Report^  October^  1838. 
Thb  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  was  held  at  Mr.  Langton's,  in 
October,  1837,  when  officers  for  the  ensuing  session  were  appointed. 
Mr.  Jas.  Heywood  read  a  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Statistical 
Section  of  the  British  Association,  at  Liverpool.  Mr.  William  Greg, 
on  behalf  of  the  executive  committee,  delivered  a  memorandum  of 
statistical  desiderata,  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Society  should  be 
directed  during  the  session.  Mr.  William  M'Connel  presented  a  report, 
shewing  the  probable  annual  consumption  of  butchers'  meat  in  Man- 
chester. 

At  subsequent  meetings  during  the  session  the  following  members 
made  communications  to  the  Society,  viz. — 

Mr.  Samuel  Greg,  on  Criminal  Statistics;  Mr.  Meadows,  on  the 
Quantity  of  Coal  brought  into  Manchester,  in  1834 ;  Mr.  Samuel  Greg, 
on  Medical  Statistics ;  Mr.  Langton,  on  the  Attendance  at  Churches 
and  Chapels  in  York,  obtained  in  1 836-7,  by  the  Society's  agent ;  Mr. 
James  Heywood,  Particulars  of  175  families,  living  in  Miles  Platting, 
relative  to  their  Occupations,  Religion,  Education,  and  Domestic  Com- 
forts— {See  Journal^  p.  84);  Mr.  W.  R.  Greg,  on  National  Educa- 
tion ;  Mr.  P.  M.  James,  on  the  Past  and  Present  Numbers  of  the 
Aborigines  in  the  British  Colonies. 

At  the  sixth  meeting,  a  printed  collection  of  miscellaneous  reports  of 
the  Society  was  laid  upon  the  table.  A  committee  had  been  appointed 
early  in  the  session,  to  enquire  into  the  state  of  education  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  townships  of  Pendleton,  and  a  preliminary  report  was 
made  by  this  committee.*  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Society  the 
executive  committee  was  empowered  to  take  measures  for  carrying  on 
an  enquiry  into  the  state  of  education  in  some  strictly  agricultural 
district  :f  a  committee  was  appointed,  to  report  on  the  best  mode  of 
obtaining  a  complete  statistical  return  of  crime  in  Manchester,  on  the 
various  points  of  information  which  such  a  return  ought  to  embrace, 
and  how  far  such  a  return  may  be  obtained  from  existing  documents. 
At  the  request  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Samuel  Greg  undertook  to  prepare  a 
report  of  his  enquiry  into  the  state  of  education  in  Macclesfield. 


STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  BRISTOL. 

The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  above  Society  was  held  on 
Friday,  the  16th  November. 

Dr.  Prichard,  one  of  the  Vice-Presidents,  having  been  called  to  the 
chair,  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Bromby,  Hon.  Sec,  read  the  Annual  Report  of 
the  Council,  as  follows : — 

In  making  the  Annual  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  an  institution  so 
recently  founded,  and  so  little  known  as  the  Bristol  Statistical  Society, 
it  will  not  be  amiss  to  touch  upon  the  original  design  of  its  establish- 

*  This  enquiry  ia  now  completed. 

.  I  The  district  chosen  by  the  executive  committee  was  the  ooonty  of  Rutland* 
■huei  and  the  enquiry  is  now  nearly  finished* 
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ment,  and  the  general  objecU  it  has  in  view;  especially  as,  by  Uiese 
means,  it  will  better  appear  that  what  has  been  effected  so  far  is  neither 
useless  nor  unimportant,  and  that  the  Council  are  not  responsible  for 
what  has  been  left  unaccomplished. 

The  original  design  of  the  Society  was  twofold.  In  the  first  place,  it 
was  considered  that  in  a  large  mercantile  city,  like  Bristol,  there  must  be 
yarious  series  of  facts  connected  with  its  commerce  and  general  pros- 
perity, capable,  when  constantly  observed  and  registered,  of  shewing,  by 
the  simple  inspection  of  tables,  the  fluctuating  vicissitudes  of  its  internal 
condition  and  of  its  trade  with  the  different  quarters  of  the  world ;  that 
such  documents  would  not  be  without  their  use  to  the  citizen  and  mer- 
chant, and  to  the  legislatw  might  be  often  of  the  highest  importance,  by 
abiding  as  durable  monuments  for  his  guidance ;  that,  however  difficult 
it  might  be  to  reproduce  these  statistics  belonging  to  the  past,  yet,  by 
prospective  caution  in  public  and  private  offices,  such  tables  might  be 
compiled  for  the  future  with  comparatively  little  inconvenience  and 
sacrifice ;  that  this  branch  of  statistics  would  require  no  expenditure  on 
the  part  of  the  Society,  and  their  only  duty  would  lie  to  give  encourage- 
ment to  the  collection  of  them,  to  receive  them  when  collected,  and  to 
take  care  that  tliey  should  be  incorporated,  at  the  proper  opportunity, 
with  those  of  the  other  commercial  towns  in  the  kingdom.  It  was 
further  considered  that,  however  dry  and  forbidding  statistical  researches 
generally  are,  there  will,  nevertheless,  spring  up,  every  now  and  then, 
zealots,  as  it  were,  in  the  pursuit,  who  are  content,  not  only  to  keep 
registers  like  those  alluded  to  above,  but  also  to  gather  information  from 
documents  rendered  difficult  of  access  from  their  age,  or  from  other 
causes,  and  that  nothing  was  so  likely  to  generate  and  foster  such  a  zeal 
as  the  conviction  that  labours  of  this  kind  would  be  appreciated,  and 
that  means  were  in  operation  for  giving  the  results  of  them  a  permanent 
existence  and  value. 

This,  then,  was  one  branch  of  usefulness  which  the  Society  proposed 
to  itself,  but  which,  it  was  clear,  from  the  beginning,  would  have  to  be 
left,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  operation  of  chance.  They  could  not 
create  at  will  the  elements  necessary  for  realizing  the  benefits  they 
promised  themselves.  The  leisure  and  taste  for  such  a  tedious  employ- 
ment might  not  readily  be  met  with ;  and  even  where  individuals  had 
greater  opportunities,  and  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  compilation  of 
useful  facts,  some  time  must  evidently  elapse  before  the  Society  would 
be  in  possession  of  results  in  such  a  form  as  to  be  sufficiently  interesting 
for  publication.  The  Council,  therefore,  cannot  be  said  to  be  responsible 
for  the  progress  of  this  division  of  statistical  labour ;  they  are  able, 
however,  to  report  that  the  past  year  has  not  been  entirely  without  its 
fruits,  and  has  exhibited  the  promise  of  more.  Sub-committees  have 
been  formed  to  superintend  the  collection  of  life  and  medical  statistics, 
and  to  prosecute  an  enquiry  into  the  amount  of  Irish  produce  imported 
into  Bristol.  Returns  have  already  been  made  of  the  immber  of 
marriages  and  burials  that  have  taken  place  in  the  parish-churches  of 
Bedminster,  St.  Mary  Redcliff,  St.  Thomas,  since  the  year  1813,  and 
of  St.  John's  since  1823. 

The  Society  are  indebted  to  the  coroner,  J.  B.  Grindon,  Esq.,  for 
particulars  of  the  inquesU  held  in  Bristol,  from  May  1,  1887,  to  May  1, 
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1838,  being  a  continuation  of  a  former  return  for  the  previous  year. 
By  the  kindness  also  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Gardner,  governor  of  the  gaol,  and 
Mr.  Bishop,  superintendent  of  the  police,  they  have  been  put  in  posses- 
sion of  the  criminal  returns  from  the  police  office  and  gaol. 

The  second  object  which  this  Society  has  in  view  is  of  much  greater 
importance,  and,  involving,  as  it  does  the  expenditure  of  the  funds  of 
the  Society,  places  the  Council  in  a  more  responsible  position.  This  is 
to  make  such  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  state  of  the  poorer  classes 
of  society  as  to  ascertain  what  means  of  instruction  and  improvement 
they  either  have  or  can  command  for  themselves,  or  for  their  children, 
and  how  far  they  enjoy  those  comforts  and  conveniences  which  every 
man  must  enjoy  before  he  is  entitled  to  the  epithet  of  civilized. 

This  subject  may  be  presented  in  two  points  of  view.  To  speak  po- 
litically, there  are  few  persons  who,  since  the  French  revolution,  are  not 
aware  of  the  formidable  power  of  Sansculottism — a  power  overlooked  and 
almost  forgotten  in  periods  of  tranquillity,  but  which,  nevertheless,  exists 
in  its  miserable  abode,  and  is  ready,  at  any  season  of  public  weakness 
and  agitation,  to  sally  forth  to  its  work  of  destniction — a  power,  indeed, 
eo  formidable  as  to  give  rise  to  the  opinion  that  many  imperfections  in 
the  government  and  laws  of  a  country,  and  in  the  mode  of  administering 
them,  ought  to  be  endured,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  disturbing  the 
slumbers  of  a  monster  whose  waking  hours  are  spent  in  such  fantastic 
atrocities.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  admitted,  that  this  power  is  not  always 
the  same.  Our  own  country  has  witnessed  mighty  revolutions,  which 
have,  nevertheless,  been  unstained  by  those  heart-sickening  horrors 
which  signalized  the  national  bouleversement  in  France.  The  question 
then  arises,  what  are  the  influences  that  increase  or  diminish  the  sangui- 
nary character  of  this  occult  power,  or  its  capacity  to  do  evil  ?  May 
not  remedies  be  applied  which  shall  go  far  to  extinguish  its  existence — 
which  shall  therefore  place  a  man's  liberties,  and  Us  honest  title  to  the 
social  comforts  he  enjoys,  on  a  much  more  stable  foundation — and  which 
shall  render  practicable  an  amelioration  of  our  statutes  which  the  present 
state  of  things  utterly  precludes?  In  the  solution  of  this  question,  the 
facts  collected  by  the  Statistical  Society  will  not  be  without  their  use. 

Or  we  may  put  the  matter  thus :  we  know,  on  good  authority,  that 
•*  the  poor  we  have  always  with  us ;"  and  when  we  will,  we  may  do  them 
good.  Now,  in  a  simple  state  of  society,  a  man  may  know  tolerably 
well  what  his  duties  to  the  poor  are.  When  the  wealthier  individual 
resides  in  the  midst  of  his  own  dependents,  and  when  the  requisites  of 
civilized  life  are  produced  and  fabncated  within  a  comparatively  limited 
district,  (say  a  patriarchal  household,)  the  ordinary  visitations  of  Provi- 
dence are  easily  known,  and  as  easily  mitigated.  The  orphan,  the 
widow,  and  the  unfortunate,  obtain  a  ready  relief  at  the  hands  of  a  be- 
nevolent master  or  richer  neighbour.  To  which  may  be  added,  that  in 
a  state  of  society,  the  reciprocal  services  of  every  member  of  the  com- 
munity produce  an  interchange  of  courtesy  as  well  as  of  information, 
which  subserves  the  purpose  of  an  intellectual  and  moral  education.  A 
general  medium  of  knowledge  is  diflused,  and  a  general  tone  of  elevated 
sentiment  obtains.  But  what  shall  be  said  of  that  artificial  and  com- 
plicated state  of  things  when  a  nation  roanufacturte  for  half  the  world — 
when  the  consequence  unavoidably  is  the  enonnous  distance  between 
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the  labourer  and  his  virtual  and  subdivided  employer — ^when  a  peT8<Hi 
at' the  antipodes  may  feel  his  garment  pleasant  at  his  back,  while  yet 
the  man  to  whom  some  portions  of  his  gratitude  is  due  may  be  pining 
with  sickness  at  the  distance  of  12,000  miles — and  when,  finally,  the 
lowest  orders  of  society  are  crowded  together  in  the  same  locality,  and 
are  removed  from  the  benefits  which  a  more  immediate  intercourse  with 
their  superiors  would  ensure  ?  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  prin* 
ciple  of  charity  to  the  poor  must  undergo  considerable  modification, 
must  indeed  assume  a  new  complexion,  and  shape  itself  to  more  com- 
prehensive objects.  Against  actual  starvation  it  is  perfectly  true  that 
provision  is  made  by  the  poor  law  enactments  of  the  legislature.  But 
18  this  enough  ?  Are  men  to  be  just  enabled  to  live  but  to  be  left  des- 
titute of  everything  which  ennobles  life,  and  makes  it  worth  living  for  ? 
Is  not  something  more  demanded  from  those  who  are  stewards  of  the 
unrighteous  mammon,  and  ought  not  more  exertions  and  more  sacrifices 
to  be  made  to  raise  the  mass  of  our  population  in  the  scale  of  civi- 
lization ? 

All  this,  however,  is  not  within  the  province  of  the  Statistical  Society. 
The  Society  do  not  take  these  duties  upon  themselves.  Their  only  ob- 
ject is  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible,  what  the  actual  exigencies  are, 
and  by  an  accurate  exhibition  of  them,  to  rouse  the  community,  and 
eventually  the  legislature,  to  take  adequate  measures  to  meet  them. 
The  Council  felt,  therefore,  that  they  could  not  more  profitably  employ 
the  small  funds  at  their  disposal  than  by  continuing  the  poor  enquiry 
mentioned  in  the  last  report.  This  has  consequently  been  done.  Up- 
wards of  4700  families  have  been  visited  by  their  agent  in  the  parishes 
of  Temple,  St.  Michael,  St.  James,  and  St.  Philip.  The  returns  thus 
accumulated  are  somewhat  voluminous.  It  was  the  intention  of  the 
Council,  by  their  own  individual  exertions,  to  reduce  them  to  a  tabular 
form.  That  task,  however,  much  as  they  wished  to  see  it  executed,  has 
been  found  to  require  more  time  and  attention  than  any  of  them  could, 
amid  other  engagements,  reasonably  afford.  A  further  sum,  therefore, 
will  be  required  to  effect  this  object ;  and  it  would  be  highly  desirable, 
also,  if  the  remaining  parts  of  the  city  which  have  not  been  visited  were 
included,  to  complete  the  enquiry.  It  will  be  seen,  by  the  treasurer's 
account,  that  the  funds  of  the  Society  are  at  present  more  than  ex- 
hausted ;  and  it  is  feared  that  some  delay  must  be  experienced  before  even 
this  advantage  can  be  realized.  The  Council,  thererore,  close  their  report 
with  an  earnest  appeal  to  the  Society,  and  through  them  to  the  public, 
for  further  assistance.  This  assistance  might  be  rendered  by  an  in- 
creased number  of  subscribed  members,  or,  at  all  events,  by  small  do- 
nations, to  be  devoted  to  the  purpose  above  mentioned. 

RawBon  W.  Rawson,  Esq.,  of  the  Statistical  Societv  of  London,  has 
been  elected  an  honorary  member  of  this  Society.  Arthur  Palmer,  Esq., 
Park-row,  John  Taylor,  Esq.,  George  Webb  Hall,  Esq.,  W.  D.  Bushell, 
Esq.,  R.  Poole  King,  Esq.,  John  Hare,  senior,  Esq.,  John  Hare,  jun., 
Esq.,  Charles  Savery,  Esq.,  have  been  elected  ordinary  members  of  this 
8o(»ety. 

The  following  works  have  been  presented  to  this  Society : — ^A  work 
on  the  Ek|uitable  Assurance  Society,  by  John  Addington,  Esq. ;  seven 
numbers  of  the  Joumijtl  of  the  Iiondon  Statistical  Society,  by  that  So- 
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ciety ;  three  copies  of  Vol.  I.,  Part  1,  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Liverpool 
Statistical  Society,  by  that  Society. 

C.  B.  Fripp,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  read  the  audited  account,  by  which  it 
appeared  that  the  receipts,  including  a  balance  of  11/.  15^.  Sd.  from 
last  year,  amounted  to  48/.  5^.  Bd.^  and  the  expenditure  to  89/.  Os,  9d.^ 
leaving  a  balance  against  the  Society  of  40/.  15^.  Id. 

Mr.  T.  Sanders  suggested  the  propriety  of  obtaining  more  correct  re- 
ports of  births  from  the  dispensaries.  At  present  not  a  single  double 
birth  was  reported,  whilst  the  number  of  children  bom  was  greater  than 
the  number  of  births :  again,  it  appeared  that  the  proportion  of  female 
children  to  males  was  greater  by  30 ;  such  a  return,  he  believed,  was 
unexampled^  as,  he  believed,  everywhere  else  the  number  of  males  was 
greater  than  that  of  females,  in  the  proportion  of  1  in  30.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  a  regular  application  from  the  Council  to  the  Dispensary 
committees  would  procure  for  them  accurately  prepared  returns.  Dr. 
Prichard  said,  the  proportions  of  male  and  female  births  often  differed 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  marriage,  &c. ;  amongst  illegitimate 
births  the  proportions  varied  considerably. 

Mr.  T.  Sanders  said,  his  only  object  was  to  procure  a  correct  return, 
and  concluded  by  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  which,  having  been 
seconded  by  W.  H.  Castle,  Esq.,  was  carried  unanimously. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  President,  and  Dr. 
Prichard  and  J.  W,  Cowell,  Esq.,  Vice-Presidents,  with  a  request  that 
they  would  continue  their  services,  having  been  unanimousl]^  adopted. 
Dr.  Carpenter  rose  to  propose  a  vote  of  thanks  to  C.  B.  Fripp,  Esq., 
Treasurer,  accompanied  by  a  similar  request.  He  said  that  it  was  to  be 
regretted  that  thatgentleman's  labours  were  not  more  appreciated ;  indeed, 
he  could  not  account  for  the  apathy  of  the  wealthier  members  of  society 
with  regard  to  this  institution  otherwise  than  by  believing  that  its  claims 
had  not  been  fully  brought  under  their  notice.  He  regarded  it  as  one 
of  the  most  usefnl  precursors  of  benevolent  exertion.  Benevolence  had 
been  much  injured  by  the  indiscriminate  exercise  of  its  bounties,  and  in 
the  present  very  complicated  relations  of  society  they  could  only  look 
to  the  operations  of  such  institutions  as  theirs  for  a  secure  means  of 
improving  the  social  condition.  In  country  places  he  was  aware  that  it 
was  not  so  difficult  for  benevolent  individuals  to  discriminate  and  to  be- 
stow their  claims  so  as  to  benefit  society ;  but  in  large  cities  and  towns 
statistical  enquiries  were  of  the  very  greatest  moment.  He  had  seen  the 
last  report  of  the  Statistical  Society  for  Manchester,  and  he  was  sunprised 
at  the  amount  of  information  it  afforded — information  highly  useful  for 
all  the  purposes  of  social  improvement  It  would  be  worth  while  for  the 
Council  to  consider  whether  some  means  could  not  be  taken  for  interesting 
the  wealthier  classes ;  he  was  afraid  that  it  was  thought  by  some  that 
the  Society  was  a  political  one,  than  which  nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  truth :  it  was  true  that  its  results  might  be  made  subservient  to  the 
most  important  purposes  connected  with  political  economy,  but  with  any- 
thing like  party  politics  it  had  nothing  to  do.  He  really  wished  their 
/claims  could  be  brought  fully  under  the  notice  of  their  wealthy  fellow- 
citizens.  What  was  their  condition  ?  He  was  sorry  to  find  that  they  were 
without  the  means  of  making  a  tabular  statement  of  the  information 
which  had  been  already  collected  by  their  agent.    Surely  such  informa* 
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tion  must  be  highly  interesting  and  important,  not  only  to  the  minister 
of  religion  and  the  medical  man,  but  even  to  the  merchant;  and,  indeed, 
for  all  the  great  purposes  of  social  improvement. 

G.  W.  Hall,  Esq.  fully  concurred  in  what  had  fallen  from  Dr.  Car- 
penter ;  it  was  entirely  in  accordance  with  sentiments  which  he  had  ever 
held.  During  the  last  week  the  munificent  sum  of  2000/.  had  been 
cbllected  for  benevolent  purposes,  and  he  greatly  feared  that  if  it  were 
^tributed  without  a  proper  precursor — enquiry — injury  would  be  there- 
by done  to  society.  Mr.  Gutch  concurred  in  what  had  fallen  from  the  pre- 
ceding speakers.  The  Chevalier  de  Mascarenhas  considered  statistical 
details  of  the  highest  importance,  inasmuch  as  they  formed  the  basis 
upon  which  the  political  economist  must  rest  his  efforts  for  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind. 

J.  Ham,  Esq.  thought  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Carpenter  well  worthy 
of  attention,  and  he,  for  one,  would  be  happy  to  assist  in  canvassing  his 
wealthy  fellow-citizens  in  behalf  of  the  Society.  Mr.  Gutch  suggested 
that  an  application  should  be  made  to  the  three  benevolent  societies,  as 
if,  out  of  their  funds,  they  only  contributed  20/.  each  to  the  Statistical 
Society,  it  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  it.  He  should  be  happy  to  press 
their  claims  upon  many  members  of  the  Dolphin  Society.  Mr.  C.  B. 
Fripp  considered  the  suggestion  a  very  reasonable  one,  and  said  he 
would  urge  it  upon  the  attention  of  the  committee  of  the  Anchor  Society. 
After  some  frirther  observations,  it  was  resolved,  upon  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Gutch,  seconded  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Fripp,  "That  the  chairman  be  requested 
to  write  to  Uie  Three  Colston's  Societies,  soliciting  donations  from  their 
funds.*' 

Thanks  were  then  voted  to  the  other  officers  of  the  Society ;  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Institution  for  the  use  of  its  room,  and  to  the  Chairman ; 
and,  some  statistical  returns  from  the  superintendent  of  police  and  the 
governor  of  the  saol  having  been  read,  the  members  proceeded  to  ballot 
for  9  members  of  the  Council  in  the  room  of  those  retiring.  The  follow- 
ing gentlemen  were  elected ; — Rev.  G.  N.  Barrow,  J.  M.  Gutch,  V.  F. 
Hovenden,  F.  W.  Newman,  Charles  Pinney,  Dr.  Symonds,  William 
Tothill,  G.  W.  Hall,  Thomas  Sanders. 


STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  LIVERPOOL. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Liverpool  took  place 
on  the  1 9th  October,  Viscount  Sandon,  M.P.  in  the  chair.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  list  of  the  several  papers  read  or  laid  before  the  meeting : — 
1st,  Some  Remarks  on  the  Effects  and  Operation  of  Strikes,  by  an  Artizan; 
2nd,  A  paper  on  the  peculiar  Characteristics  and  Resources  of  Great 
Britain,  by  John  Merritt,  Esq. ;  3rd,  the  Liverpool  Bill  of  Mortality 
for  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  1888.  4th,  Criminal  Rettuns  to 
Michaelmas,  1838,  by  the  Chaplain  and  Governor  of  the  Liverpool 
Borough  Gaol ;  5th,  an  Analysis,  as  far  as  complete,  of  the  Returns 
made  by  the  Agent  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  Liverpool,  into  the  Con- 
dition of  the  Poor  Population  in  part  of  that  Town,  by  W.  H.  Duncan, 
Esq.  M.D.  Hon.  Sec;  6tb,  Returns  shewing  the  Extent  of  Emigration, 
from  Liverpool,  since  the  Establishment  of  a  Government  Agent  at  that 
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Port ;  7tb,  Tabulated  Returns  from  the  Northern  Hospital,  prepared  by 
W.  H.  Duncan,  Esq.  M.  D.  Hon.  Sec. ;  and  8tb,  Some  Returns  relating 
to  the  Trade  between  Liverpool  and  Ireland,  from  1833  to  1837,  by 
J.  W.  Harden,  Esq.  Hon.  Sec. 


STATISTICAL  SOCIETY  OF  ULSTER. 

The  first  Anniversary  Meeting  of  this  Society  was  held  on  the  1st  of 
November,  the  Marquis  of  Donegall,  President,  in  the  chair.  A 
number  of  members,  whose  names  were  on  the  Proposal  list,  having  been 
admitted,  the  Society  proceeded  to  the  election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

Mr.  Bruce  then  read  the  first  report,  which  he  had  prepared  at  the 
request  of  a  former  meeting,  "  on  the  Charitable  Institutions  of  Belfast." 
Mr.  Brace's  report  was  confined  to  a  history  of  the  Charitable  Society, 
from  the  year  1753  to  1776.  The  earliest  notice  of  the  society  was 
stated  to  be  in  the  year  1753,  when  an  advertisement  appeared  with  a 
lottery  scheme  for  raising  a  sum  of  money  for  the  double  purpose  of 
building  a  poor-house,  and  rebuilding  or  repairing  the  parish-church, 
which  was  in  a  ruinous  condition.  Another  lottery  was  held  in  1767. 
When  the  building  was  commenced,  the  committee  had  a  nett  amount 
of  7592/.  on  hand.  The  prices  of  building-materials  at  this  time  (1 77 1 ) 
were  as  follows:  bricks,  not  laid  down,  10*.  to  12*.  per  thousand; 
lime,  laid  down,  \\d.  to  I*,  per  barrel;  Cultra  sand,  1».  4rf.  per  ton; 
building  stones,  2s.  2d.  per  ton ;  other  stones.  Is.  lOd.  per  ton.  One 
remarkable  item  of  expenditure  appears  at  this  time  on  the  books ;  an 
iron  chest,  ordered  from  Holland,  which  cost  8/.  17*.  6d.  The  report 
also  contained  several  important  facts  respecting  the  number  of  poor 
relieved  at  different  tiroes,  the  lease  of  the  water-works  obtained  by  the 
corporation,  and  the  sums  of  money  expended. 

Mr.  R.  S.  M^Adam,  who  had  reported  at  a  former  meeting  on  me- 
chanical power  employed  in  this  neighbourhood,  reported  the  progress  of 
the  enquiry. 

Captain  Portlock,  R.  E.,  Vice-President,  then  read  to  the  meeting  the 
report  of  the  Council  for  the  last  session,  in  which,  after  pointing  out 
the  steps  which  had  been  taken  to  form  the  Society,  and  the  circumstances 
in  which  it  had  originated,  the  advantage  of  statistical  enquiry  to  the 
political  economist,  and,  of  course,  to  the  statesman,  were  urged,  and  the 
fact  dwelt  on  of  so  long  a  period  having  elapsed  from  the  time  of  Bacon, 
when  physical  science  became  in  his  hands  one  of  induction,  till  the 
period  still  recent,  when  a  similar  plan  of  investigation  was  applied  to 
legislation. 

The  different  associations  which  had  been  formed  for  the  collection  of 
statistical  knowledge  were  then  mentioned,  as  well  as  the  publications 
of  the  London  Societ^r,  particularly  the  journal  established  under  their 
auspices,  wherein  the  information  collected  by  separate  societies  is  likely 
to  be  brought  together. 

The  report  mentioned  that  the  Society  had  now  in  operation  com- 
mittees, all  of  which  had  made  some  progress,  on  tlie  following  subjects: — 

Education— trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — the  physical 
and  intellectual  condition  of  the  working  classes-^agriculture — mechan- 
ical power  in  this  neighbourhood — steam  navigation— charitable  insti* 
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tutiont— medical  atatbtica — medioal  education — claaaification  of  crinie 
—moral  and  intellectual  condition  of  criminals — literary  and  scientific 
institutions — inland  communication — mines  and  minerals; — these  en- 
quiries being  confined  to  the  province  of  Ulster. 

The  object  of  the  educational  committee,  besides  enquuring  into  the 
general  state  of  instruction,  is,  as  far  as  possible,  to  procure  an  account 
of  all  literary  societies  existing  in  Ulster,  particularljr  of  reading  societiea 
in  rural  districts.  To  shew  Uie  importance  of  the  investigation  of  the 
trade  to  Great  Britain,  several  striking  facts,  were  stated,  and  it  was 
shewn  how  important  it  is  to  ascertain  how  and  in  what  form  Ireland 
receives  a  return  for  the  produce  of  her  soil.  The  report  then  pointed 
out  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  actual  physical  and  intellectual  con- 
dition of  every  nation  which  is  the  subject  of  legislation.  It  would  be 
as  absurd  for  a  physician,  however  skilful,  to  pretend  to  prescribe  for  a 
patient,  whose  disease  and  its  causes  he  had  failed  to  investigate,  as  for 
the  lawgiver  to  make  laws  for  a  state  of  whose  condition  he  is  ignorant. 

The  importance  of  enquiring  into  the  state  of  agriculture,  and  of 
carrying  out  the  investigations  of  the  other  committees,  was  then  pointed 
out — that  on  the  classification  of  crime  originated  with  a  communication 
firom  a  member,  exhibiting  the  state  of  crime  in  Ireland  in  a  tabular 
form  for  each  month  from  July,  1836,  to  February,  1838.  The  in- 
tention is  to  classify  crime  for  Ulster  on  the  same  plan,  another  com- 
mittee, at  the  same  time,  enquiring  into  the  state  of  education  amongst 
the  criminals. 

Tlie  report  concluded  by  directing  the  attention  of  the  members  to 
the  propriety  of  procuring,  if  possible,  statistical  surveys  of  the  difierent 
parishes  of  Ulster,  which  it  was  hoped,  from  the  number  of  members 
residing  in  various  parts  of  the  province,  might  be  effected.  It  was 
recommended  to  persons  pursuing  this  branch  of  enquiry  to  procure  the 
sheets  of  the  Ordnance  Survey  containing  the  parish  they  wished  to  in- 
vestigate, which  would  very  much  facilitate  their  operations ;  even  these, 
by  the  use  of  a  few  simple  colours  and  marginal  notes,  might  in  them- 
selves be  made  very  interesting  statistical  documents. 

The  report  having  been  received,  and  the  draft  of  a  prospectus  of  the 
objects  and  plan  of  the  Society  agreed  to,  tlie  attention  of  the  Society 
was  directed  to  a  communication  received  from  Sir  R.A.  Ferguson, 
Bart.  M.P.,  one  of  the  honorary  Vice-Presidents,  conveying  to  the  Society 
the  result  of  his  enquiries  into  the  Grand  Jury  assessments  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Tyrone  and  Derry,  as  exhibited  in  a  tabular  form.  The  object 
of  these  enquiries  is  to  render  more  palpable  to  all  connected  with 
county  affairs,  the  real  extent  of  the  tax  called  the  county  cess,  by 
removing  it  from  the  obscurity  of  gross  sums  to  the  more  tangible  shape, 
for  comparison  of  poundage  on  property.  When  viewed  in  this  way,  it 
appears  that  there  are  great  discrepancies  in  the  several  baronies,  and, 
that  in  some  of  those  of  Tyrone  the  cess  has  mounted  up  to  the  extra- 
ordinary rate  of  more  than  4s*  in  the  pound  on  the  Government  valuation. 

Sir  R.  A.  Ferguson,  it  was  stated,  is  also  preparing  a  classification  of 
.  the  total  poundage,  under  distinct  heads,  as  follows : — Communication 
—Roads,  Bridges,  &c.  Benevolence — Dispensaries,  Hospitals,  Infirma- 
ries, &c.  Instruction — Schools.  Justice, — Jails,  Police,  Ofiicers. 
Finance — Collectors,  Treasurer,  &c.  By  which  arrangement  the  cause 
as  well  lui  the  extent  of  increase  of  county  cess  will  be  clearly  shewn* 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
Abstracted  from  Parliamentary  and  Official  Papers, 

Trade  of  Jamaica, — ^The  average  annual  value  of  goods  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  Jamaica  in  the  six  years  from  1832  to 
1837  was  1,461,710/.;  the  average  annual  value  of  such  goods  re-ex- 
ported from  Jamaica  during  the  same  period  was  433,468/. 

Royal  Forests  in  France, — In  1837  the  total  number  was  1473, 
containing  1,019,139  hectares,  equal  to  2,517,273  acres.  Their  total 
approximate  value  was  estimated  at  29,079,736/.  averaging  11/.  \\s, 
per  acre. 

State  Property  in  France, — The  total  value  of  property  of  all  kinds 
belonging  to  the  State,  in  France,  including  buildings  appropriated  to 
the  public  service,  or  religious  worship,  and  forests,  was,  in  1837, 
51,091,824/.,  of  which  347,420/.  was  not  applicable  to  the  public 
service. 

Town  Population  of  France, — ^The  total  population  of  France  in 

1836  was  33,540,910,  of  which  number  4,951,684,  or  14J  percent., 
inhabited  the  chief  towns  in  each  arrondissement 

Inland  Navigation  of  France, — ^The  number  of  canals  completed  in 

1837  was  74,  and  their  length,  2300  miles;  the  number  of  rivers  is 
133,  and  the  extent  of  their  navigation  at  the  same  period  was  1530 
miles,  making  altogether  7430  miles  of  inland  navigation. 

Totoer  Hamlets  Court  of  Requests. — Number  of  causes  entered  for 
debts  not  exceeding  40^. :  in  the  year  1829,  29,961 ;  in  1830,  28,375 ; 
in  1831,27,388;  average, 28,574:  in  the  year  1833, 15,744  ;  in  1834, 
13,688;  in  1835,  11,744;  average,  13,725:  decrease  52  per  cent. 
Number  of  causes  entered  for  debts  above  40t.  and  not  exceeding  5/. : 
in  the  year  1833,  2816;  in  1834,  2533;  in  1835,  2097. 

Southwark  Court  of  Requests, — Number  of  causes  entered  for  debts 
under  40^. :  in  1835,  13,278  ;  in  1836,  14,353  ;  in  1837,  14,474.  For 
debts  above  40*. :   in  1835, 3414  ;  in  1836,  3350  ;  in  1837, 3333. 

Duchy  of  Cornwall, — Income  in  year  ended  June  1838 :  total 
28,456/. ;  viz.,  rents,  5567/. ;  tin  duty  on  coinages,  19,679/. ;  dividends 
on  stock,  sales  of  land,  &c.  496/. ;  coals  taken  on  rates  from  ^  to  -f^^  of 
the  free-share,  2630/. ;  Stannary  Court  fees,  83/.  Expenditure  in  the 
same  year  :  total,  12,670/. ;  viz.,  salaries,  5342/. ;  annuities  and  salaries 
to  Stannary  officers,  with  tithe  on  tin,  2892/;  audit  expenses,  352/.; 
surveys,  19/.;  incidental  expenses,  685/.;  coinage  expenses,  953/.; 
donations  and  charities,  125/. ;  extraordinary  payments,  490/. ;  law 
expenses,  1734/. ;  poundage,  75/. 

Duchy  of  Lancaster, — Income  in  year  ended  20th  June,  1838 :  total, 
23,038/.;  viz.,  rents,  21,843/. ;  dividends  on  stock,  791/.;  grants  in  fee, 
119/. ;  grants  of  rents,  and  enfranchisement  of  copyholds,  219/. ;  small 
branches  of  revenue,  64/.  Expenditure  in  the  same  year:  total, 
14,126/.,  viz.  salaries,  7651/.;  poundage,  &c.  1145/.;  stipends  and 
charities,  993/. ;  annuities,  &c.,  1526/.;  fees  to  counsel,  surveys,  &c., 
repairs,  &c.,  tradesmen's  bills,  1407/.;  travelling  and  audit  charges, 
242/.;  Queen's  plate,  Lancaster  races,  105/.;  expenses  at  Needwood 
games.  111/. ;  Savoy  church,  227/. ;  office  expenses,  439/. ;  investment 
in  funds,  276/. 
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Royal  Canaly  Ireland, — ^This  work  was  begun  in  1*189 ;  in  1812  tbe 
company  by  which  it  was  undertaken  became  bankrupt,  with  a  debt  of 
862,000^  Irish.  In  February,  1823,  1,421,954/.  had  been  expended 
upon  the  canal,  giving  an  average  expenditure  of  10,780/.  per  mile. 

Grand  Canaly  Ireland. — ^Total  expenditure  for  construction  of  Uie 
canal,  to  February  1823,  1,645,601/.,  exclusive  of  93,258/.  expended  on 
the  Shannon  navigation,  and  122,149/.  on  the  Grand  Canal  Docks  at 
Dublin. 


A  further  List  of  Statistical  Papers,  printed  bjf  the  Homes  of  Parliament 
during  the  Session  of  1837 '3S, ^Continued  from  page  446.) 

No.  IIousB  OF  Lords. 

352.  Public  Bills  <^  Number  brought  up  from  the  Commons  in  each  month, 

1837-33. 
359.  Tower  Hamlets'  Court  of  Requests-^Number  of  Causes  entered,  1829-35. 
374.  Transportation — Report  of  Select  Committee  of  the  IJouse  of  Commons. 

HousB  OP  Commons. 

529.  Turnpike  Trusts — Income  and  Expenditure,  England  and  Wales,  1836. 

658.  Postage — Second  Report  of  Select  Committee. 

716.  Holyhead  Road — Fifteenth  Report  of  Commissioners,  1838. 

721.  Woods  and  Forests— Fifteenth  Report  of  Commissioners,  1838. 

7'J3.  Public  Loans,  Ireland — Sums  advanced  and  not  repaid. 

PRBSINTRD  BY  CoMMANO  OP  11 KR  MaJBSTT. 

Report  of  Commissioners  for  enquiring  into  the  State  of  Registers  of  Births, 
Deaths,  and  Marriages. 


Pluralities^  England  and  fTales^  in  the  year  183L 


Number  of  Lidngs. 

Number  of  Clergymen  whose  Second 
Living 

TotaL 

Does  not  exceed,  per  Amnm, 

Does 

exceed, 

per 

Anoum, 

£. 
50 

£. 
100 

£. 
150 

£. 
SOO 

£. 

200 

Two,  one  of  which   does  not  exceed) 

X'50perann. 

,,                  £100        ,, 

,,                 ,,                  £160         ,, 

£200         ,, 

,,  both  ofwluch  exceed  £200        ,, 

Total  mimber  holding  2  lifings     .     . 

yy                    4     *> 
>>                      ^      yy 

5 

•  • 

•  • 

19 
102 

•  • 

19 

109 

48 

11 

58 
89 
42 
«• 

44 

178 
215 
274 
643 

98 

447 
352 
316 
643 

1,856 

35'i 

57 

3 

2,268 

Commons*  Papc(,1897-8,  No.  3ft0. 
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In  the  Account  of  the  Trade  in  Foreign  Wheat,  contained  in  the  last 
numher,*  at  page  507,  the  Annual  Summaries  are  incorrect  in  con- 
sequence of  the  month  ended  the  5th  of  January  having  heen  treated 
as  the  first  month  in  each  year  instead  of  the  last  month  in  ["the  pre- 
ceding year.  The  necessary  correction  is  made  in  the  following 
statement :— 


Years. 

WHEAT. 

WHE.iT.FLOUR.                   | 

Imported. 

Paid  Duty. 

Imported. 

Paid  Duty.        1 

Foreign. 

ColouUl. 

Foreign. 

Colonial. 

Foreign 

CoIoniaL 

FMvign. 

CokHdal 

1828 
1829 
1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 
1837 

Imp.  Qr«. 

568,203 

1,596,088 

1,413,990 

1,659,4.'4 

293,068 

165,436 

84,401 

30,587 

162,989 

452,060 

Imp.  Qr*. 

14,965 

8.772 

53,901 

197,855 
97,874 
82,188 
47,169 
15,943 

310 

Imp.Qr*. 

7;i8,101 

1,338,459 

1,508,321 

1,102,450 

165,870 

1,004 

16^ 

47 

971 

210,436 

Imp.  Qra 

14,965 

7,197 

47,076 

109,560 

160,035 

55,936 

45,706 

16,287 

18,583 

22,347 

Cwtc 

48,239 

460,093 

609,649 

1,544,369 

131,877 

62,882 

87,572 

59, 12 J 

224,939 

288,130 

Cwtt. 
18,075 
5,256 
58,191 
97,377 
92,104 
107,209 
61,982 
24,997 
24,931 
53,633 

CwU. 

43,243 

333,855 

509,222 

927,061 

55,927 

653 

89 

266 

564 

2,29S 

Cwta. 
17,693 
4,997 
43,944 
82,983 
102,132 
75,088 
65,637 
41,919 
36,228 
36,553 

Average  Prices  of  Corn  per  Imperial  Quarter  in  England  and  fFaies,  ujith 
the  Rate  of  Duty  on  Foreign  Wheat ,  during  each  Week  of  the  Month  of 
November^  1838. 


Weelcs  ended  November 

1^1 

2na. 

9th. 

16th. 

23rd. 

30th. 

».     d. 

».    d. 

».    d. 

«.    d. 

«.    d. 

».  d. 

Wheat-Weekly  Average  . 

69     5 

72  11 

73  10 

73    4 

73     1 

72     6 

>  >         Aggregate  Average 

65  10 

67    6 

69    0 

70    3 

71     6 

68  10 

, ,        Duty  on  Foreign  . 
Barley 

21     8 

18    8 

13    8 

10    8 

6    8 

32    2 

33    6 

34    3 

34    1 

33    7 

33     6 

Oats 

22  11 

23     1 

23    8 

24     1 

24    3 

23    7 

Rye 

37    3 

38  11 

39    3 

41     0 

42     5 

39    9 

Beans      •     

39    3 

40    2 

41     0 

40    2 

40  11 

40    5 

Peas 

41     3 

42  11 

42    8 

43    0 

44    0 

42    9 

A  Statement  of  the  Number  qf  Colonists  who  were  settled  in  each 
District  of  Western  Australia  in  June,  1837. 


DietrieU. 

>'o. 

Dislricta. 

No. 

Dbtricta. 

No. 

Perth     •     •      . 
Fremantle   •     « 
Swan  River 
Canning  River  • 

590 

387 

524 

41 

York      .      .      . 
Plantagenet 
Murray .     .     . 
Auguiita      •     . 

65 

170 

17 

32 

Varse      .... 

Total     .     . 
Military,  with  families 

Total     .     . 

21 

1847t 
185 

2032 

*  The  account  for  the  month  ended  5th  December  is  not  yet  published, 
f  Of  theiie,  788  are  males  above  14  years,  of  whom  506  are  married.    The 
Population  ia  1832  was  1510,  including  the  Military. 
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Bates  qf  Three  Months*  Exchange  at  Danizic  on  London  in  each  Month 
and  Yeart/rom  May,  1826,  to  November,  1838. 


MONTHS. 

1826 

192T 

1828 

1820 

1830 

1631 

183i 

January  . 
Febrnary . 
March  . .  • 
April  .... 

May 

June  .... 

July 

August  .. 
September 
October . . 
November 
December 

Average 

SJl.  gr. 

204 

207 

207 

212 

207| 

207; 

20S| 

20GJ 

8a.gr. 

!     2081 
1     209 
1     207J 
206 
204 
203 
203, 
205; 
205= 
204^ 
202J 
20]| 

8il.fr. 

201 

205 

203' 

803, 

203 

202 

203 

202 

203 

200 

200 

200 

SU.  gr. 

200« 

2001 

201 

2025 

202] 

20U 

203 

20.Sg 

204| 

205.1 

209J 

Sil.  gr. 

2094 

2091 

210 

208) 

206 

203 

201 

201 

200 

1971 

190) 

198) 

StLgr. 

198 
199) 
200 
1964 
198) 
199| 

2m 

202) 
205 

2061 

206 

206j 

8a.r. 

207) 

207) 

209) 

208) 

208 

208] 

2081 

210 

210 

210 

20] 

218] 

207J         205i     ;    202| 

203| 

203) 

202           20^     1 

MONTHS. 

1833 

1834 

18.35 

la-w 

183T 

1838 

January  . 
Febiuary. 
March... 
April  .... 

May 

Juue  .... 

July 

Auj^ust  •• 
September 
October . . 
November 
December 

SII.  gr. 

209 

20'^! 

2094 

2C8j 

207} 

207J 

20(5 

205« 

206 

2061 

206 

2051 

Sn.  gr. 

205A 

2054 

2051 

205 

206 

204 

205 

206 

2051 

205 

205] 

205J 

SU.  gr. 

206 

206 

205 

205J 

205t 

205 

2051 

206) 

208 

2074 

208 

208| 

sa.gr. 

2084 

i:c8j 

206J 

205 

204 

2022 

203 

202) 

201} 

201} 

199 

201) 

Sil.g 

203 
203] 
203 

203; 

202 
20I3 
203 
204j 
204^ 
205 
205 
204 

r. 

Sil  gr. 

206 
2051 

2oni 

205 

203? 

203} 

202? 

20]| 

202 

202 

201| 

Average 

207.^ 

205} 

206| 

203J          203) 

•  On  the  4t}i  of  December  the  rate  was  200),  and  on  the  7th,  200). 

Quarterly  Averages  of  the  Weekly  Liabilities  and  Assets  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  in  the  Quarters  ended  6th  February,  6th  March,*  I6th 
November,  and  11 /A  December,  1838. 


Q«uiH«rs 

ended 

LIABILITIES. 

ASSETS. 

CircaUtioa 

Dci»08it«. 

Total. 

SecuriUcs. 

Dallioa. 

Total. 

ClhFeb.   .  . 

6th  March  . 
I6U1  Nov.  .   . 
1 1th  Dec.   .  . 

£. 
18  206r000 
18. €00,000 
18,900,000 
18,409,000 

£. 
11.266.000 
11.535,000 
8.949.000 
9,033,000 

£. 
29,472,000 
30.135.000 
27,P43.000 
27.502,000 

£.         1         £. 

22..'i69.000  1    9,543,000 

22.792.000  i  lu.015,000 

21,171,000       9,339,030 

I  20.707,000       9,362,000 

£. 
39.112.000 
32.8u7.OOO 
30.510.000 
30.069,000 

*  Ttieee  two  averages  luve  been  here  published  in  ordar  to  complelo  the  soriei  for  the  year  1838, 
the  remainder  having  already  appeared  iu  tlio  Journal. 
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